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C HARLEMAGNE, after having reduced Pavia, Affairs in 

the capital of Lombardy, and taken prifoner Dejiderius, Lombardy . 
its king; whofe ambition, encouraged by various 
fuccefles, fo alarmed the pope, that he was under the necef- 
fity of throwing himfelf under the protection of the Franks, 
was crowned king of Italy, by the archbifhop of Milan , at 
Mentz. Having thus fulfilled his engagements, and reftored 
tranquility in the pope’s dominions, he confirmed the grant 
of thofe territories made to the popes by his father Pepin 9 
which included the greateft part of the kingdom of Naples , 
and returned to France with his royal prifoner, whom, after 
having diverted him of his kingdom, he fhut up in a mona- 
ftry, and received the oath of allegiance of the Lombards . 

This calm, however, was fhortly after difturbed by the Succefiof 
princes of thofe territories which were fituated i n . Naples: Cbarle - 
viz. the dutchies of Friuli, Spoleto , and Benevento,vj\\o took magne. 
the advantage of the king’s abfence to revolt, and declared 
themfelves independent; but, although Charles was engaged 
in another war with the Saxons, they were foon obliged to 
return to their allegiance. Rotgand, prince of Friuli, was 
defeated and put to death ; which intimidated the two latter 
from farther rebellious proceedings ; arid, having renewed 
their allegiance, efcaped punifhment. Charles, however, 
added Friuli to his own dominions, 
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Saxons 


dues the expedition againft the Saxons, and put a confiderable flop to 

the incurfions of the Saracens in Spain ; but being informed 
that the Lombards were ripe for another revolt, and that they 
threatened to reftore Adalgife, the fon of the late king 
derius, to Italy, he returned, with his family, in the Decem¬ 
ber following, and arrived at Pavia ; where he fummoned 
a general afiembly of the Hates, and publiflied feveral excel¬ 
lent laws, moft of which are ftill extant, efpecially for the 
punilhment of robbery and murder. Charles then continued 
his journey to Rome, where his two Tons, Pepin and Lewis , 
were, fbortly after, moft folemnly crowned by pope Adrian; 
the former king of Lombardy , and the latter king of Aquitain. 

was afterwards crowned at Monza , with an iron 

hbifhop 


Pep 

crown, . 

Charles , having appointed a proper governor, and other of- 


Pep 

Lt the diet of lFor 


but alarms The 
the era¬ 


's 


and growing power of Charles alarmed 
o. difiiking that the Franks fliould be 


prefs Irene, mailers of all Italy, concluded a fecret treaty with Arechis^ 

duke of Benevento , and Tafdlon, duke of Bavaria, both bro¬ 
thers-in-law to Adalgife , the deprived prince of Lombardy , 
and refolved to re-inilate him in his father’s dominions ; but 
Charles having early intelligence of this defign, refolved to 


fruftrate it 
Floy 


Alp 


and ordered that city, which had been deffroyed by 
Totiiia , king of the Goths , to be rebuilt. From Florence he 


encc 


Rome 


Arechii 


pope 


pprehenfive of the refentment of Charles 


peace 


he took with little refiftance. 


implores difpatched his eldeft fon, Romuald, to Rome , to beg for a 

peace ; but Charles, who continued deaf to his entreaties, 

id dire&ly on to Capua , which 
Arechis, informed of this, re¬ 
tired precipitately to Salerno 5 from whence he fent another 
ambaflador, with the moft: profound fubmiflions, to Charles-, 
who, at length, granted him a peace, on condition of his 
paying a yearly tribute, befides a vaft fum of money, to Pe¬ 
pin ; and he took with him Arechis ’s fecond fon, Grhnoald , 
and his daughter Adeleifa, as hoftages for the performance of 
their father’s engagements. Arechis and his eldeft: fon fooa 
after dying, Charles generoufly conferred the government 
upon Grimoald , who was greatly beloved and gladly received 

He fub- 

dues: Ta - 

Jills,n. 


by the Beneventincs. 

Charlemagne, upon his arrival in Germany , in order to re¬ 
duce Tafillsn to obedience, raifed a confiderable army of 
Franks and Saxons , who aiiembled at the Danube , whilft he 
in perfon marched with another body to the river Lech. He 

Italians, to 
furrounded, 

and. 
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and, thinking it in vain to make any refiftance againft To 
powerful an enemy, he quietly fubmitted ; and, having re¬ 
newed his allegiance, and given proper hoftages (amongft 
whom was his Ton Tbeodon) for his fidelity, Charles pardoned 
him. Tafdlon , however, being convicted of inviting the 
Hunns , in confequence of his treaty with Irene, to invade 
the Franks , he was, with his fon Tbeodon , condemned to a 
doyfter for the reft of his days. The Hunns , according to 
engagement, invaded Germany and Friuli ; but were obliged 
to retire from both countries, with confiderable lofs, to Pan - 
nonia. 

In the mean time, Adalgife did all he could to get himfelf His wars 
reinftated, and, by his intrigues, prevented the intended with Adal- 
match between the daughter of Charlemagne and the emperor gift, 
Conjlantine ; in this he was, in a great meafure, encouraged by 
Irene, the emprefs-mother, who was jealous left fhe fhould 
lofe her influence over the emperor, by the young emprefs 
perfuading him to take the reins of government entirely to 
himfelf. Conjlantine being ignorant of thofe intrigues, .and 
thinking himfelf flighted by Charles, which opinion he was 
confirmed in by the artful infinuations of Adalgifs, he refolved 
to refent the fuppofed affront, and, at the fame time, 
to drive the. Franks from Italy. In order to eiteft this, he 
gave the command of a large army to Adalgife ; thinking 
that the prefence of the fipn of their former king might he the 
means of reducing them. Pepin , at this time, being jointly 
employed with his father againft the Hunns , received the 
■news of this invafion by an exprefs from Grimoald, and 
haftened back to Italy, but fent the charge of commander-in¬ 
chief, for fuppreffing the rebels, to Grimoald ; who, being 
joined by the duke of Spo/eto, and fome other princes tribu¬ 
tary to Pepin, immediately marched againft the rebels, who 
were landed in Calabria ; and, after an obftinate and mo ft 
bloody difpute, entirely routed-them, taking all their bag¬ 
gage, with Adalgife , and the principal officers, prifoners. 

Adalgife was immediately put to death, that he might no who is 
longer be a means of rebellious difturbances in Italy. put to 

Grimoald, notwithftanding this great piece of fervice, bav- death, 
jng received, about four years after, fome flights from Pepin , 

-which were exaggerated by his mother, at her perfuafion, re¬ 
volted from his allegiance. Pepin s army not being in aftate 
to cope with fo formidable an adverfary, he implored aft]tr¬ 
ance from his father, who fent his fecond fon, Lctcis, king 
of A'quitain, to his relief; and Pepin, being joined by his 
brother, they marched againft Grimoald about the end of 
November, and with great difficulty fubdued him ; and, lay¬ 
ing the whole country wafte, returned home. 

Pope Adrian , about two years after this, dying, was fuc- Italy ra- 
eeeded by Leo ; who, after his confecration, fent arribaA'a^ vagt-d by- 
dors to Charlemagne with the ftandard of the city, acknc-w- the Hunns . 
ledging his fubmiftion ; for, though the popes had renounced 
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their allegiance to the emperor, they had not yet afTumed 
independency ; but, on account of the great power of 
Chailes , they {heltered themfelves under his protection, and 
defired he would fend a deputation to receive their oaths of 

allegiance. 

Part of Italy being, at this time, ravaged by the frequent 
incurfions of the Hunns , Charles fent Henry , duke of Friuli , 
in whom he placed great confidence, with a confiderable ar¬ 
my, to drive them out. Pepin being engaged in an expedi¬ 
tion againft the Hungarians , bad various fuccefs ; but got one 
vi&ory which proved decifive. After this, he retired to Aix- 
la-Chapelle , loaden with fpoil and treafure, where he heard 
of the death of the emperor Conjlantine , whofe eyes had been 
put out by Irene , the emprefs-mother. He alfo received news 
of the death of Hildebrand , duke of Spoleto .. 

Confpira- The promotion of Leo to the papal dignity gave great of- 
cy againft fence to the relations of Adrian , who formed a confpiracy 
Leo . againft his liberty ; which they carried into execution, 

and, with a band of ruffians hired for that purpofe, attacked 
the pope on St. George’s day, in the chapel of St. Stephen ; 
and, after wounding him, they ftripped him of his robes, 
and thruft him into the monaftry under a ftrong guard. He 
was foon after, by the addrefsof one Alcuin, his fervant, who 
corrupted the guards, removed to St: Peter’s church ; where 
he continued concealed till the duke of Spoleto relieved him 
with an army. Leo went, after this, into Germany ; where 
he was received with fuitable diftination by Charlemagne, 
and propofed to remain there till affairs at Rome fhould be in 
a ftate of tranquility j and an opportunity foon after happen¬ 
ing, he returned to Rome with a moft fplendid retinue. At 
this time Charles received the news of the death of his favou¬ 
rite, Henry, duke of Friuli , who had been affaffinated at Tar- 
fatz, in Illiricum. 

Charles The fpirit of the faCtion, who oppofed Leo , being not yet 
returns to fubdued, and the chiefs of it threatning to throw them- 
Rome, felves again under the emperor’s protection, Charley thought 

his prefence in Rome neceffary to quell the difturbances ; 
and, in order to give a face of juftice to his proceedings* de¬ 
clared Leo fhould be regularly tried for the crimes laid to his 
charge. Accordingly, having fettled his affairs in Germany , 
he fet out for Italy. Firft of all he went to Tarfatz , where 
he created a new duke of Friuli, named Cardolathus , after 
having feverely puniffied the accomplices in the murder of 
Henry. Whilft Charles was preparing to proceed to Rome , he 
received news of Grimoald’s having again revolted. Upon 
this he went to Ancona , where Pepin then was, and fent him 
with an army againft Grimoald ; and, as the affairs of Charles 
were in a very critical fituation at Rome , he haftened thither, 
and, upon his arrival, nominated the day of Leo’s trial. The 
perfons appointed for judges declaring that they could not 
proceed againft their fuperior j and the pope declaring him- 

felf 
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felf, on the Holy Gofpels, innocent, was acquitted by the 
whole a (Terribly. Leo , as an acknowledgment to Charles for where 
his timely interceflion, propofed to the fenate the declaring he is 
and crowning him emperor of the Romans', which being una- crowned, 
nimoufly agreed to, they proclaimed him, “ Charles Auguftus, 
crowned by God, emperor of the Romans.” After which, 
he was folemnly crowned and invefted amid# the acclama¬ 
tions of the people 5 and then, having made fome precaution¬ 
ary regulations, he returned to Germany. 

Pepin , who marched againft Grimoald , after having take.n Pepin ex- 
and deftroyed feveral towns, receiving an account of the lat- pels the 
ter having taken Luceria , and making Vinigife (who had, Saracens 
for his former fervices again# Adalgife , been created duke of outofCer- 
Spoleto) prifoner, determined to conclude a truce with Gri- fe C a. 
moald, who accepted of it, fetting Vinigife at liberty. The 
Saracens , at this time, feized on the ifland of Corjica ; but 
Pepin having early intelligence of it, fent a powerful fleet to 
drive them off; which arriving at the above place unexpect¬ 
edly, took thirteen (hips of the infidels, and deftroyed the 
reft. 

The Venetians , at the inftigation of Nicephorus , the eaftern Affairs of 
emperor, difavowed the fupremacy of Charlemagne , notwith- the Vent- 
ftanding all the remonftrances and perfuafions to the con- tians, 
trary by their duke Obalerius , who was fent into exile. They 
were ftrongly fupported by Nicetas , the patrician, who ar¬ 
rived in the Adriatic j and a diversion was, at the fame time, 
made by another fleet in the Lower Sea. The latter took 
Populonium , in Hctruria , while the former, being joined by 
the Venetians , attacked Camaclo , but were repul fed by Pepin’s 
army. After this, they propofed a truce; which Obalarius 
difluaded Pepin to accept of. The Saracens obferving thofe 
diflentions among the Chrijlian powers, took the advantage 
of them, and attacked Corfica and Sardinia j from whence 
they carried off many prifoners and much plunder with little 
reliftance. 

The truce propofed by the Venetians being rejected, the who war 
war was vigorously carried on, the next year, again# them with Pe- 
by Pepin , both by land and fea ; he being refolved, at any//». 
rate, to re-eftablifh his father’s fupremacy, and to reftore 
Abalerius and Valantine , the degraded dukes. At firft, the 
fuccefs of Pepin was rapid, having taken and reduced all the 
cities on their frontiers, from whence he proceeded to Meta- 
maucum , the ducal refidence ; which place was immediately 
abandoned by its inhabitants, who retired to the iflands Ri¬ 
alto and Olivola, which were ftrongly fortified by nature; 
the water being fo fhallow, and the coaft fo rocky, as to ren¬ 
der it impoflible for the large veflels of the enemy to get near 
their forts. Pepin being determined to attack them, notwith¬ 
standing thefe di fad vantages, ordered all his fmalleft veflels 
and boats to be manned j and, taking an opportunity of the 
tide’s fetting in, attempted a landing j but they were vigor- 
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oufly oppofed by the Venetians, who, on the reflux of the tide, 
which left Pepin's vefl'eis on ground, Tallied out and burnt 
mo ft of them ; whilft their crews, endeavouring to regain 
Dsath of their {hips, were moftly drowned. This defeat fo chagrined 

Pepin that he did not long furvive it; for, in the fame year, 
he died at Milan, in the flower of his age, leaving a natural 
fon, named Bernard , and five daughters. 

Charles , on his receiving the news of his fon’s death, was, 
for fome time, inconfolable ; and, on account of the affec¬ 
tion he bore him, appointed Bernard to fucceed him in the 
kingdom of Italy. As that kingdom was threatened by ano¬ 
ther invafion fi om the Saracens , in order to fecure a peaceable 
no fib IS on of it for the young king, he concluded a peace with 

• . * « . % • f • /• • 


the eaftern emperor, giving hitn up his fovereignty over 

7 / 

ernce . 


War with 


the 

cats 


The firft expedition Bernard was employed in, was, in 
Sara- conjunction with JVala , governor of Saxony , againft the 
, jlL j;s , who had invaded Italy ; but, upon his arrival in that 

kingdom, tney lather chofe to attack Sardinia ; where, in a 
fnort nine, rncy were almoft totally cut off. The next year, 

the Saracens, having got together another army. 


h'-uvi 

with 


a 


er, 
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dable fleet, invaded Corfu a ; from whence re¬ 


turning to Spain , thev loft eight of their {hips in an obftinate 
engagement with the governor of Majorca. To revenge this 


lofs, they attacked and plundered Chita Vecchia ; and Nice, in 
Provence, underwent the fame fate ; but attempting to land 
again on Sardinia, they were repulfed, with great lofs both 
of men and {hips. 

Death of Italy being now freed from the incurfionsof the Hunns and 
Charles Saracens , and Grimoald , prince of Ben event c, once more fub- 
the Great , mitting, a general tranquility was reffored to that kingdom. 

Charles , tired with the toils of empire, and greatly aifedhed 
with the lofs of his two foils, Charles and Pepin , refolved to 
give up the reins of government in favour of his furviving 
Ion Letvis ; whom having declared his h"ir, he caufed to be 
crowned emperor in the year 813 ; and ordered Bernard, in 
the fame year, to be crowned king of Italy ; which was ac¬ 
cordingly performed at Monsca. But Charles did not long 
enjoy the fweets of retirement, for, being foon after attacked 
with a pleureric fever, be died, on the twenty-eighth of Ja - 
nua'y following, in the feventieth year of his age. 

Lewis , upon the death of his father, fent for his nephew 
Bernard to Aix-la-Chat>elle ; where they jointly fettled and 
bv his foa renewed the treaty which was made by their father with Leo , 
Lewis. the emperor of Confantinople. They aifo ratified the peace 

which had been concluded with Grimoald. Great difturb- 
ances happening at Rome about this time, Lewis fent Bernard 
to enquire into the caufe of them ; and he found that the 
faction which had formeily oppofed pope Acs, upon the death 


who is 
fucceeded 


of Charlemagne , his protector, was revived ; but that the 
chiefs of it were feized and indifcriminaiely put to death by 

Leo. 
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Leo. Upon this, Bernard Tent an account of the whole pro¬ 
ceedings, together with a deputation from the pope, to his 
brother, who was well fatrsfied with Leo’s proceedings. 

LeO) the next year, dying, was fucceeded by StephenlV . Sacceffion 
who, immediately after his election, ordered the Romans to of the 
take the oath of allegiance to Leivis-, and was afterwards at- pope, 
tended by Bernard into Germany , where he crowned Lewis 
emperor. Stephen enjoyed this high ftation but a lhort time 
after he returned to Rome ; and rafeha /, who was not very 
well attached to the ftate of dependency upon Lewis, fuc- 
ceeded him, and was elected without giving the emperor 
previous notice; which excited, in feme degree, refentment 
in Lewis: but, upon PaJcbaF s /'ending a O'.oft iubrrfifiive 
apology for his taking this ftep without his knowledge, 

Leivis not only overlooked it, but renewed the former grant 
of lands made to the popes. Lewis , in the fame year, caufed 
his eldeftfon, Lotharius , to be crowned emperor; Pepin , his 
fecond fon, king of Aquitain ; and his third fon, Lewis , king 
of Bavaria. 

Thofe promotions excited great difeontents in Bernard , Bernard 
who, as being the only fon to the elder brother of Lewis , invades^ 
looked upon himfelf to have an undoubted right to the em- the terri- 
pire ; and not finding himfelf included in the fucceffion, was tories of 
determined to aftert it by force; and, left in his invafion of Lewis. 
his uncle’s territories he might prove unfuccefsful, he was 
refclved to fecure a fafe retreat into his own; for which pur- 
pofe he fortified all the paiTes of the Alps. The account of 
thefe proceedings, alarming Leivis, he marched in perfon, at 
the head of a great army, to defeat the purpofes of Bernard , 
which were not ripe for execution. The chiefs of the con- 
fpiracy being alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the imperialifts, 
declined having any farther concern in the defigns of their 
king ; who, finding himfelf deferred, he went to Chalons , on 
the Soane , where the empeior then was, and implored his 
pardon, confefling his treafon. Leivis , being previoufly re- 
iolved to punifh tnis revolt with the greateft rigour, and hav¬ 
ing fecured a great number of the confpirators, amongft 
whom were feveral bifhops, he ordered the latter to be di- 
vefted of their fees, and the eyes of all the laics to be put 
out, not excepting Bernard , of which operation he died Hisdeathi 
in a few dajrs, in the fifth year of his reign. 

While thefe things were tranfadfing, Grimcald ., prince of Th eHunns 
Benevento , was affaiiinated by Radalchis , count of Campania , repulfed. 
who caufed his friend Sico to be inverted with the govern¬ 
ment of that principality. The latter declaring himfelf in¬ 
nocent of the murder of Grimoald , to the emperor, and ex- 
prefiing the greateft lentimentsof friendfhip and amity, con¬ 
firming it with a tributary confideration, was approved of by 
Lewis. The Hunns , at this time, committing outrages in 
Germany , Leivis , in conjunction with Balderic , whom he 
created duke of Friuli , in the room of Cardolach , who died 
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in the former year, marched again# them ; and, having ra 
vaged Pannonia , returned to Aix-la-Chapelle, and lent bac 
Balderic to his dukedom; and, in his way, he reduced Car in 
thin and Carniola. 

Suppc Sapps, count of Brcfcia , was, at this time, .created duke 

created of Spolcto , in the room of p'inigife , who, being advanced to 
duke of a great age, chofe to fpcnd the remainder of his days in a 
Spolcto. monaftry. In the mean while, two oppofite fadtions were 

committing great outrages in Italy ; the one being fecretly 
encouraged by Pafchui to difav*<w the emperor’s authority, 
Difturb- and the other defending it. Thele difteniions were carried 
ances at on to fuch a height, that Pafchal ordered the eyes of two 
Rome. eminent prelates to be put out for preaching up obedience to 

the emperor; but fearing Lewis’s refentment on this occa¬ 
sion, who had already been acquainted with the nature of the 
difturbances, he aifembled the bifiiops ; and fwearing, in 
their prefence, upon the Gofpels, he had nothing to do in 
the rebellious proceedings again# the emperor, they tranf- 
mitted the account of it to Lewis , who overlooked the pope’s 
ingratitude. Pafchal , however, ordered that the perfons he 
had thus punifhed, fliould be declared traitors to their coun¬ 
try. Thefe arbitrary proceedings of the pope were upon the 
point of being extended, but were put an end to by his death; 
which occafioned frefh difturbances about the election of a 
new one, and Etigcnius was, in a tumultuous manner, con- 
fecrated, being ftrongly fupported by the nobles. 

Lotharius Lewis , chagrined at the contempt of his authority in this 
vifnsltaly. ele&ion, fem his fon Lotharius into Italy to enquire inro the 

caufe of it, with a commifiion to create a duke of Spolcto ip 
the room of Snppo, lately de'ceafed ; which dignity was con¬ 
ferred upon one Adelard , an Italian nobleman, who furvived 
his inveftiture but a few months, and was fucceeded by Maii~ 
rigno , count of Brefcia . Lotharius , upon his arrival at 
Rome, enquired ftridlly into the late difturbances, and fe- 
verely punifhed the delinquents ; and, to prevent fuch un¬ 
authorized proceedings for the future, he enacted a law, 
whereby no one fhoultl be elected or confecrated pope with¬ 
out the authority and confent of the emperor. 

New par- Judith , the wife of Lewis , folliciting him to alter the par¬ 
tition of tition he had formerly made of his dominions, in favour of 
the impe- Charles, his infant fon, flattened the return of Lotharius to 
rial terri- Germany , he being jealous of the emprefsjs afcendency; but 
tories; before his arrival there, Lewis had fettled the territories 

which were fituated between the Rhine , the Maine , the 
Necksr , and the Danube , with the greateft part of Burgundy , 
upon Charles , together with the title of king. The joint de¬ 
privation of Lotharius and his brothers, Pepin and Lewis , of fo 
confiderable a fhare of their revenues, caufed them to retire, 
in a very difeontented manner, to their kingdoms; which 
the emprefs taking advantage of, wheedled the emperor to 
turn out thole mimfters who had pppofed her proceedings, 
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and to create one Bernard , governor of Catalonia , admini¬ 
ster of the empire. Thefe proceedings exafperating the 
depofed parties, they made a formal complaint of them to 
lPepin, and follicited him to inform his father of his injuftice; 
and, if he could not convince him of it by fair means, pe¬ 
remptorily to infift upon an alteration in his conduCf; they, 
at the fame time, promifing to affift Pepin in this negotiation 
with all their power and interefts. 

Pepin, glad of the preference (hewn to him in this fitua- which cre- 
tion, readily granted them their requeft; and, after levying ates.a re- 
an army, proceeded to put his promifes into execution j bellion. 
which the emperor hearing of, he fecured the emprefs in a 
nunnery, and fent Bernard to his government, while he 
marched to Compeigne at the head of a fmall army. Pepin be¬ 
ing advanced to the neighbourhood where ‘Judith was con¬ 
fined, he commanded her to be brought before him ; and 
made her promife, as fhe regarded her life, to perfuade her 
hufband to refign to him the empire, and retire to a rnona- 
ftry for the remainder of his days. Judith, who was defirous 
of an opportunity of fpeaking to the emperor, readily con- 
fented to undertake this talk; and, arriving at the emperor’s 
camp, {he perfuaded him to feign a confent to their injunc¬ 
tions ; after which fhe was obliged by Pepin to take the 
veil. 

The preference which the malecontents had given to Pepin 
awakened the jealoufy of Lotharius , although he v. as glad of 
the revolt; and he determined to put himfelf at the head of 
it. Arriving therefore in Germany with a large army, he was 
there received, by the chiefs of the faction, as heir to the 
empire ; upon which, Pepin retired, difobliged, to his own 
kingdom. 

Lewis being obliged to comply with Lotharius 1 s injunctions, Lewis re- 

went into a monaftry; but the monks defiring him not to be tires to a 

difiieartened, and to exert his authority the fame as if he monaftry. 

was not depofed, perfuaded him to fend ambafladors to his 

fon$ Pepin and Leivis, to demand, on their allegiance to 

him, to employ their utmoil.endeavours to reinftate him in 

his authority. Thefe mefiages were not without effeCt; for 

Pepin, who had been before chagrined at his brother’s fuper- 

feding him, readily obeyed, as alfo did Lewis', and theem- 

peror ordered a diet to be held at Nimeguen, to which he 

cited the princes of the empire to attend. This refolution of 

the emperor daunting the confpirators, and, at the fame 

time, encouraging thofe chiefs who were obliged, by the 

fuperior force of the malcontents, to efpoufe "the caufe of 

Lotharius, to re-afiume their attachment to Levjis, Lotharius 

thought proper to implore his father’s forgivenefs ; Which 

was granted him, after a moft ferious, though affeCHonate, 
reproof. 

While Lotharius was thus negotiating his reconciliation, Lotharius 

the malecontents grew impatient at his abfence } and, a re- pardoned. 

port 
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port being fpread amongft them that he was made a prifoner 
by the emperor, they gave a general alarm to their camp, 
and were determined to make one bold ftroke for their li¬ 
berty, imagining that Lewis would grant them no quarter. 
But Lotbarius appearing with the emperor, he declared his 
reconciliation with him; and, at the fame time, prevailed 
upon them to fubmit to the emperor’s clemency; which was 
immediately complied with on their part. Lotbarius , altno’ 
he had procured his pardon, was deprived of his title of em¬ 
peror; and was alfo obliged to bind himfelf, by folemn oath, 
not to take up arms againft, or upon any account whatever 
difturb, the peace of the empire; the oath of allegiance, 
which his fubjedts, as emperor, had taken to him, being 
difiolved : after which he was fuffered to return to 
Italy. 

Peace being thus eftabliftied, was, however, of very fhort 
duration ; for Bernard , returning to court, was but coldly 
received by his former protedfrefs the emprefs, and more fo 
by Leivisy who forbade him his prefence. Bernard , being 
thus difcarded, refolved to fow diflention; for which pur- 
pofe he went to Aquitain , where he alarmed Pepin with an 
infinuation of the emperor’s determination to difinherit him 
and his brothers, Lotbarius and Lcivis, in favour of their 
brother-in-law Charles ; which refolution his mother, Ju- 
dith , had afcendancy enough over her hufband to get him to 
confirm. 

A new re- The brothers, alarmed at this, and confcious of their for- 


bellion 

breaks 

#ut. 


mer difobedience, formed a fcheme to fruftrate the defignsof 
'Judith , and Pepin once more took arms againft his father ; 
in which proceeding he was feconded by his brother Lewis. 
Upon this, the emperor appointed a diet to be held at Or¬ 
leans, to which he cited his three fons to appear perfonally; 
but, before the time of convocation was elapfed, being ap- 
prehenfive of difagreeable confcquences from their prefence, 
he aflembled an army, with which he marched againft Lewis , 
who fubmitted on his pardon being granted. This fubmif- 
iion of Lewis occafioned Lotbarius to think proper to dif- 
avow his rebellious proceedings ; and, not having openly 
appeared in arms, heeafily obtained his reconciliation. Pepin 
perfevering in his revolt, occafioned his father to fend him a 
fummons, ordering him to furrender on pain of being dilin- 
herited ; which had the defired effedl. Upon his arrival in 
the emperor’s prefence, he was put under an arreft, and was 
ordered by his father to be conduced prifoner to Triers ; 
but making his efcape in his way thither, he found means 
to get into his own kingdom, where he colledfed an army, 

and much harrafted that of his father in his return to Aix-la* 
Chap elle. 

Pepin dif- The emperor, exafperated at this rebellion, and his anger 
inherited, being kept awake by the inftigation of 'Judith , fhe eauly 

accomplilhed her purpofe, and got him to declare Pepin dis¬ 
inherited, 
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inherited; and his kingdom was immediately conferred upon 
Charles: but Judith , being apprehenfive that this partial be¬ 
haviour of her hufband in behalf of the younger fon, might 
exafperate Lotharius^ file promifed to get him re-inftated in 
the imperial dignity. 

Lotharius, finding thefe promifes of no effe&, he took Pe - The pope 
pin's part, and prevailed with the pope to accompany them mediates, 
as a mediator between the emperor and his fons ; but, altho* 
the pope yielded to their follicitations, and accepted of that 
falutary office, they every where publifhed that his holinefs 
was come in perfon to excommunicate the emperor.for his 
unwarrantable proceedings.This afiertion, joined to the per- 
fonal appearance of the pope, influenced the common-people 
in behalf of the brothers ; but only ferved to confirm the at¬ 
tachment of the nobles to the emperor, who wrote to the pope 
to defifl from fuch proceedings on pain of being excommu¬ 
nicated himfelf; but Gregory difavowed his coming with any 
intention of excommunicating the emperor. 

Lewis , fecure in the attachment of the nobility and the Lewis 
principal bifhops of the empire, marched with his army to made pr£- 
attack the rebels ; and, upon his appearance near their foner by 
camp, which was between Bafil and Colmar , the pope de- his fons, 
manded an audience of him ; and, after three days unfuccef- 
ful follicitation, returned to Lotharius , who employed the 
time to much better purpofe than the good father had done; 
for, having corrupted the hearts of all the common foldiers, 
theydeferted in one body to his army. This reduced Lewis 
to the neceflityof furrendeiing himfelf prifoner, on condition 
of his life and liberty being granted ; but he no fooner ar¬ 
rived in the rebels camp than he was made clofe prifoner 
and depofed ; which violent proceedings having been pro- 
tefted ^gainft by G w; ory , he returned to Rome. 

Lotharius being declared emperor at Compeigne, obliged his 
father to do public penance, and afterwards condemned him 
to perpetual imprifonment; which inhuman proceeding ex- 
afperating his other two fons, they demanded the liberty of 
their father, whole misfortunes gained him feveral other 
friends ; and thefe, pitying his fituation, concerted meafures 
for his refloration. Lotharius finding himfelf under the ne- but re- 
ceffity of fubmitting, he procured pardon, on condition of covers the 
returning to his own kingdom, and never to repafs the Alps empire* 
without permiffion of the emperor. 

The fubmiffion of Lotharius was, in a great meafure, for¬ 
warded by his having received news of the Saracens irruption 
into Italy , and committing the moft dreadful ravages ; but, 
upon the appearance of Lotharius’s army, they thought pro¬ 
per to retire. After repelling the infidels, Lotharius , inftead 
of taking proper methods for the future fecurity of the pro¬ 
vinces, feized upon feveral of them; which, as before 

mentioned, had been granted to the popes^ but, by peremp¬ 
tory 
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tory orders from his father, he was obliged to re (tore 

them. 

Lotharius Pepin , king of Aquitain, dying at this time, the emperor- 
emperor. fent for Lotharius from Italy, and divided the empire between 

him and his brother-in-law Charles ; after which he returned 
to Italy: but his father foon after dying, he marched into 
France , where he was received and acknowledged as em¬ 
peror. Not contented with the partition his father had made 
of the empire, he began to ufurp that part of it which was left 
to Charles. This obliged the latter to afk affidance of his 
brother Lewis , king of Bavaria ; who entering into an alli¬ 
ance with him, they gave battle to the army of Lotharius near 
Fontenay ; and, after a moft bloody engagement, entirely 
routed it, and obliged him to retire to Vienna . 

The cm- The victorious brothers immediately purfuing thofe ad¬ 
jure a^ain vantages, feized upon all Lotbairius’s dominions in Ger - 
divided, many; which they divided between them, and prevailed up¬ 
on the bifhops and nobles to declare them forfeited by Lotha¬ 
rius-, who, finding his brothers fo itrongly fupported, fued 
for peace, and fubmitted to another partition of the empire, 
which was divided between the three brothers equally ; Lo¬ 
tharius taking the title of emperor, Lewis that of king of 
Germany, and Charles that of king of France . 

Lotharius being thus engaged in Germany , lie appointed his 
elded fon, Lewis, king of Italy ; and fent him with an army 
into that kingdom, to enquire concerning the validity of the 
election of Sergius, who was appointed by the facred college 
to fucceed Gregory , deceafed. In the courfe of the march of 
this army, great outrages were committed by it; which in¬ 
timidated Sergius, and his party, from employing forcible 
means to confirm himfelf pope ; he having procured himfelf 
to be eleCted without the concurrence of the emperor. Ser¬ 
gius, however, received Lewis, with all the deference that 
ufed to be fhewn to his anceftors; and, acknowledging the 
power and fupremacy of the emperor, was, by him, con¬ 
firmed pope, after a reprimand by Lewis for fuch proceedings 
without the emperor’s confent. Lewis, the next day, was, 
by the pope, crowned king of the Lombards ; and received, 
by commiilion, the oath of allegiance from the Romans to the 
emperor. Lezvis alfo ordained that the former law of the 
pope’s not being confecrated till confirmed by the emperor, 
fhould be, for the future, put into execution. 

Lewis ar- Lewis , upon his arrival at Rome, ordered his army, confid¬ 
ing of Franks and Lombards, to be quartered without the 
walls of the city. Upon this they continued committing 


Sergius 

chofen 

pope. 


Fives at 
Rome, 


great diforders ; and the Romans , 


miftaking 


the caufes. 


apprehended, that Lewis had indruCtions to take pofleffioii 
of Rome. In thofe conjectures they were, in a manner, 
confirmed by the arrival of Siconolpbus , prince of Bene- 
tvency at the head of a large .army $ which, they fup- 


n « 
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pofed, was Tent for by Lewis to re-inforce him in cafe of. 
neccflity. But this apprehenfion was foon afterwards dif- 
pelled by a declaration, on the part of Lewis , di fa vowing 
fuch proceedings, and punifliing the promoters and a<Stors in 
thefe tumults; and confirmed by the peaceable departure of 
Siconolphus , who, it feems, had only come to concert mea- 
fures with Lewis concerning the prefent ftate of the affairs of 
Benevento , where there was a diffention about the partition of 
that dutchy. Lewis , by virtue of his fovereign power, fet¬ 
tled the difpute, by putting Siconolphus in poffeffion of Sa¬ 
lerno, and giving Benevento to his brother Radelchis . 

Upon the return of Lewis to Germany, the Saracens, who where he 
were ftill poffeffed of Bari , renewed their ravages, and in- regulates 
vaded Apulia , Calabria , and Benevento 5 upon which, the Ita- the go- 
lians deputed two ecclefiaftics, who repaired to Germany , tovernment, 
implore the return of Lewis to protect them. The emperor 
Lotharius , who was zealous for the re-eftablifhment of the 
imperial power, in matters ecclefiaftical, and which Jhe un- 
derftood had been greatly violated, confented to the march of 
Lewis at the head of an army ; with which, affifted by the 
Capuans , he defeated the Saracens but gave the principality 
of Salerno to one Ademarius . 

Lewis, returning to Pavia, ordered an affembly of the Ita- and iffues 
Han prelates and ftates to be held at ‘Tcjjino ; and appointed falutary 
the archbifhop of Milan, and the {patriarch of Aqutleia, to edi&s. 
enquire into the ftate of religion and the lives of ecclefiaftics. 

Their report was unfavourable for both. Lezuis therefore 
published an edidt, commanding all the clergy and monks to 
conform themfelves to their facred inftitutions ; and that 
lay-men ftiould be judged by the civil-laws. Letvis, foon 
after this publication, was alarmed by the information 
againft one Gratian, who held a confiderable rank at Rome , 
and was accufed of a defign to join with the Greek emperor 
in driving the Franks out of Italy. Lcivis, upon this, com¬ 
municated the affair to Leo at Rome', but Gratian , in a folemn 
affembly of nobles and fenators who were appointed to try 
him, not only cleared himfelf, but turned the charge upon 
his acculer, who was punifhed accordingly. Leo before his 
death, which happened foon after, profeffed the greateft fub- 
miffion to the imperial power ; but begged Lotharius to in¬ 
dulge the Romans in being governed by the civil-law of 
Rome, to which they had been always accuftomed. 

Notwithftanding thofe profeflions from the papal chair, Diffimu- 
nothing is more certain than that they were innneere, andktton of 
that BettcdiSi III. the pope who fucceeded Leo, was ehofen the pope, 
without the confent or knowledge of the emperors. He 
thought it fufficient that he made an apology, by his ambaf- 
fador, for this proceeding ; but they gave orders for a new 
election, and it fell upon one Anajlaftus, whom the other ec- 
clefiaftics with fo much obftinr.cy refufed to confecrate, that 

the 
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the imperial deputies were obliged to allow of the eledHott 

of Benedict. 

During this conteft, the emperor Lotharius died ; and the 
kingdom of Italy , by the partition which he made of his do¬ 
minions, fell to Lewis , who was obliged to be contented 
with that allotment. He carried his family and court to 
Lombardy , and applied himfelf to reform the abufes and pro¬ 
mote the welfare of his kingdom, by making progrefi'es thro* 
its chief cities and towns. He was received at Venice with 
great magnificence, and, being vifited by pope Nicholas in 
his camp, out of politenefs he went to meet him, and, for 
fome time, held the bridle of his horfe ; a fervile ceremony 
which was afterwards conftrued into a duty to be performed 
by every emperor to the pope. Next year, the archbifhop 
of Vienna , who had been excommunicated by the pope, put 
himfelf under the emperor’s protection ; but it availed him 
fo little, that, before he was reftored to his fee, he was 
obliged to fubmit to the will of his holinefs. 

In the year 867, Adelgife was fufpeCted of correfponding 
with the Saracens , who flill held Bari , but were defeated by 
Leivis through the affifiance of the Germans. He was, how¬ 
ever, obliged to raife the fiege of Bari , with the lofs of two 
thoufand of his men. Upon the election of Adrian II. into 
the holy-fee, he informed the imperial ambafiadors, that he 
had not invited them to be prefent at the ceremony, becaufe 
he was refolved, for the future, that no temporal prince 
Ihould interfere in the choice of a pope. The fucceffion of 
Charles the Great was, by this time, fo miferably divided, 
that it was not in the power of Lewis to refent this ufage as 
it deferved ; nor was he able, next year, to take Bari , tho* 
he was affifted by the Greek fleet. He drove the infidels, 
however, out of fome other parts of Italy ; and, in the year 
869, he, at laft, took Bari ; but was forced to raife the fiege 
of Tarento , which was held by the infidels. 

A confpiracy of two counts againft him being difcovered, 
the confpirators fled to Adelgife at Benevento ; and Lewis be¬ 
ing in hafte to take pofieflion of the eftates which had fallen 
to him by the death of his brother Lothair , he pardoned the 
counts at the interceffion of Adelgife. Thofe eftates were 
ufurped by Charles the Bald , king of France , who was ex¬ 
horted by the pope to reftore them to his nephew, the em¬ 
peror Lewis , but all in vain ; upon which the pope crowned 
Lewis king of Lorrain (for fo the dominions in queftion were 
called) that he might thereby ftrengthen his title. Charles 
knew that the Italian dominions of Leivis were too much . 
harrafled by the Saracens for him to make out his claim by 
force of arms ; but he was obliged to pay fome regard to the 

king of Germany , who demanded a part of the fame fuccef¬ 
fion . 


Progrcfs . In the year 871, Leivis found himfelf furrounded with va- 
of the rious difficulties. The Saracens , being re-inforced, were 

racens, powerful 
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I powerful in Italy. Baftl , the Greek emperor* being difap- 
i pointed in marrying the daughter of Leivis , declared againft 
him> erafed his title of emperor out of the public deeds, and 
| entered into a fecret treaty with Adelgife , who treacheroufly 
liirprized Lewis and made him prifoner; nor could he regain 
his liberty without making oath, that he never would again 
enter the territories of Benevento. The Saracens , encouraged 
by the Greek emperor, were ftill multiplying in Italy. Lewis w b° are 
befieged Capua> which made a ftrong reliftance, and, when defeated* 
taken, he was refolved to have put all the inhabitants to the 
fivord ; but their bifhop obtained their pardon by appearing 
before the emperor with the body of St. Germain upon his 
(boulders. The infidels, being foon after defeated near the 
fame city, evacuated Italy ; and the pope having abfolved 
Lewis from the oath he had made to Adelgife , the latter fled to 
Corjica , but was foon after reconciled to Lewis> who ftill con¬ 
tinued without male-iflue. 

The kingdom of Italy was an obje& worthy the attention 
of his two uncles, the kings of France and Germany ; and 
each endeavoured to fecure to himfelf the fuccefiion. The 
king of Germany had ceded his part of the Lorrain fuccefiion 
to Lczvis, and he prorr.ifeo to protect the emprefs againft the 
Italian nobles, who hated her becaufe file had no children 
and meddled too much in the affairs of ftate. The king of 
France , on the other hand, made a party among thofe very 
nobles, and endeavoured to gain the pope to his fide. 

During thofe tranfadlions, the infidels, under their king 
Abdalla , again invaded Italy and befieged Salerno j but they 
were defeated by Lewis , who died 111875, ar >d was buried at 
Milan. He left iffue only one daughter, Ermengard , who 
was the wife of Bofon, king of Provence. Lewis , though an 
upright, well-meaning prince, and brave in his own perfon, 
is juftly accufed of fuffering the popes to lay, through his 
want of fpirit, thofe ambitious foundations of greatnefs 
which afterwards proved fo fatal to the fucceflbrs of Charles 
the Great. 

Charles the Bald , king of France , on the death of Lewis , Charles 
was privately invited by the pope to enter Italy with an ar- the Bald 
my 1 which he accordingly did, but was oppofed by another ertcers 
under Charles the Grofs , fon to Lewis , king of Germany. Italy. 
Charles the Bald was at firft victorious; but Carloman , another 
of Lewis’s fons, taking the command of his father’s army, a 
negotiation enfued ; in which it was agreed that the late 
emperor’s fuccefiion ftiould be divided between the two 
claimants, and that both armies Ihouid evacuate Italy . Car - 
Ionian performed his part of the agreement, but Charles , un¬ 
der pretence of having been invited by the pope, marched 
on towards Rome , where he was to receive the imperial 

crown. 

This was a favourable jun&ure for the holy-fee. The 
Italian nobility, with the count of Tufcany at their head, de¬ 
manded , 
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The Ita - manded an Italian king ; and they were oppofed by Charles 
lians de- the Bald, who fliut up all the paffages into Italy, left h e 
mand an Ihould be again difturbed by the king of Germany, who had 
Italian the right of primogeniture on his fide. The pope dreaded 
king. an Italian more than he did a French emperor ; and Charles, 

having feized upon the treafures of [his nephew Lewis, 
bribed the pope and his clergy fo high, that his holinefs, at 
laft, confented to give him the imperial crown, provided he 
would acknowledge that he held it by the gift of the fee of 
Rome , which was, at the fame time, declared to be independ¬ 
ent of the empire. Charles agreed to thofe and other terms 
which derogated from his dignity, and was crowned in the 
Vatican, on Chrijlmas-day, the lame year. In ‘‘January fol¬ 
lowing, he went to Pavia, attended by the pope, who, in 
an aflembly of the nobles held there, expatiated on the vir¬ 
tues of Charles. From thence he proceeded to the Milaneje, 
where, by the archbifhop of Milan, he was crowned king 
of Lombardy. While Charles was receiving thofe fpecious 

honours in Italy, the king of Germany was laying wafte his 
Italian dominions. Charles had, at this time, very little real 
power in Italy, where he was defpifed on account of his mean 
fubmiftions to the pope. 

Their pri- The Italian princes and ftates laid hold of fo favourable a 
vileges conjuncture for ftrengthening their own independency, by 
confirmed, obtaining from Charles a confirmation of their privileges j 

which he readily granted them. He made Bofon, whofe 
filter he had married, his viceroy for Italy during his abfence. 
He created the counts Vida and Berengar d ukes ; the firft, of 
Spoleto ; the latter, of Friuli j and returned to France, which 
he found in a moft miferable condition. In the mean while, 
Albert, count of Tufcatiy, renewed his intrigues with feveral 
” other noblemen for railing an Italian to the imperial throne. 

They were joined by Formofus, bifhop of Porto, and one 
Gregory , another ecclefiaftic. Albert might have fucceeded 
in his defign, as Charles was in no condition to march back 
to Italy, had not the infidels again landed at Tarento, and, 
making an alliance with the inhabitants of Salerno, Amalfi, 
and Naples, they prepared to invade the Roman and Tufcan 

rrlj 6 terr * tor ‘ es * The pope preffed Charles to march to his relief; 
diltrelled. but he was not only in an ill ftate of health, but had been 

lately defeated by the king of Italy. Charles therefore could 

do no more than fend orders to the duke of Spoleto , and fome 

other Italian princes who depended on him, to aflift the pope. 

They perfuaded the prince of Salerno to break off his alliance 

with the infidels ; but Sergius, prince of Naples, preferred 

their friendlhip to that of the Chrijlians, and was privately 

encouraged to the fame by Adelgife, duke of Benevento, and 

Lambert, brother to the duke ol Spoleto. Guafierius , prince 

of Salerno, accordingly attacked the Neapolitans in right of 

the pope,^ who ordered the heads of all the prifoners to be 

ftruck off; and the prince of Naples , being feized by his 

own 
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fown brother Anajlaftus , a bifliop, was fent priToner to Rome , 
where his eyes were put out by order of his holinefs. 

Notwithilanding thofe events, the Saracens continued to Progrefs 
lhake great progrefs in Italy , from whence the pope was of The 
afraid of being expelled. All he cobid do was by the force Saracens. 
of money and fubmiflions, to purchafe fome refpite from 
the barbarians ; and, the mean while, Charles liflened fo far 
to his repeated felicitations, that he gave him a meeting at 
Pavia , where the emprefs was to be crowned. News arriv¬ 
ing, that France was again invaded by the Germans , that 
ceremony was performed at Foriona ; and the emperor, 
whofe troops had mutinied, fet out for France , but died on 
the road, pn the fifth of October ; being poifbncd, (as is 
faid) by a Jew phyfician. Charles , upon his death bed, left 
the imperial regalia to his fen Levsis the Stammerer, whom 
he appointed his fucceflor. We can fcarcely conceive 
greater confufion than happened in Germany on the death of 


Charles the Bald. Carloman was in the heart of Lombardy , at 
the head of an army. The Capuans had taken arms, and 
had chofen One Ladenulph , a converted Saracen , and a mar¬ 
ried man, to be their bifliop, and fo miferable was the pope’s 
fituation, that he was forced to confent to his confecration, 
nay, he afterwards made him bifliop of Gaeta. Ladenulph 
proving a tyrant, the Gaetans invited the Saracens to relieve 
them, and they defeated the duke of Gaeta , who had been 
perfuaded by the pope to fight them. 

The Italian princes, headed by Lambert , who was now Lambert 
duke of Spoleto , refumed their defign of raifing an Italian enters 
to the empire ; and demanded from the pope the impe- Rome . 
rial crown for Lambert, who, to make his claim good, enter¬ 
ed Rome with an armv. John the eiehth, who was then 


army 

pope, complained of this infult, 


and Lambert taxed him 


with having promifed him the empire. Lewis the Stammerer , 
and Carloman the German, had obtained the like promife 
from his holinefs. Lambert treated John with the utmofl: 
indignity. He refufed to give him his ordinary titles of re- 
fpetft, and behaved towards him with the greateft rudenefs. 

At Jaft, he (hut him up a prifoncr in Rome itfelf. John con¬ 
tinued inflexible againft: Lambert , who was fufpebted of 
holding a correfpondence with the Saracens. His holinefs 
therefore bought them off, by paying them twenty thoufand 
marks of filver, and La?nbert finding his party too weak, 
pretended to declare for Carloman ; but was obliged to give 
the pope his liberty, after a month’s imprifonment. His Flight of 
holinefs then fet fail for Provence, but fent an apology to pope John 
Carloman, for not repairing to Germany, aliedging, that the 
roads were blocked up by Lambert. Bcjon, king of Arles, or 
Provence , received John with fo much affection, that it was 
thought he had promifed the imperial crown to him like- 


wife. At Froyes he excommunicated Lambert, c:owned 
the Stammerer, king of France ; and Bohn undertook 
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eflablifh him on the papal throne, in hopes of himfelf be¬ 
ing feated on that of the empire. 

Feudal It appears, that Carloman at this time afferted his heredi- 
laws eft a- tary right to the kingdom of Italy. Charles the Bald , had 
biifhed eftablifhed the feudal laws in Lombardy , and Tufcany, which 
in Italy, at this time, were divided into a vaft number of petty prin¬ 
cipalities, who paid Carloman , though he was then in Ba¬ 
varia , for their privileges ; which gave them the colour of 
independency upon all powers hut that of the emperor, 
whom they knew to be at too great a di fiance to controul 
them. On the twenty-feventh of November , the pope, at¬ 
tended by Bofon, at the head of an army, fummoned an 
aflembly of the Italian bifhops and ftates at Pavia, to re- 
itore the peace of Italy. The artful pontif ftill kept the 
imperial crown, of which he pretended to have the difpofal, 
vacant, and even fuffered himfelf to he reconciled to Lam¬ 
bert and Albert , that he might have an opportunity to fend 
back Bofon , who accordingly returned to Provence. At 
this time, Adelgife of Benevento , was murdered by his own 
nephews; one of whom feized his dukedom, without re¬ 
gard to the right of his fon Radclchis. John , upon his return 
found the Saracens in poffefiion of all the Italian fea-eoafts 
The Sa- towards Fundi , and Terracina. His holinefs however, formed 
racens (o powerful a confederacy, that he took eighteen of the in- 
again de- fidels {hips, and recovered from them fix hundred captives, 
feated. The county, or biihopric of Capua , was then torn by the 

civil diflentions, that happened among the grand-children 
of Landolph , its late bifhop. 

Contefl: Thofe differences, and the attention now bellowed by 

about the the Italian princes, each to ftrengthen his own intereft, 
imperial were of infinite fervice to the Saracens , who were now upon 
title. the point of conquering Rome itfelf. It is probable, that 

the yoke of thofe infidels was far more tolerable to the 
Italians , than that of their own princes. Even the zealous 
Athanafius of Naples , joined them in laying wafte Benevento, 
Spoleto, and the papal fee, and {hared in all their facrile- 
gious plunder, Lewis the Stammerer, was now dead, and 
had left two foils, both of them minors; but ftill the 
pope refufed to name the emperor. He amufed the Italian 
princes, by appointing a meeting at Rome, for deliberating 
upon the choice of an emperor, or king of Italy ; but he 
enjoined the archbifhop of Milan , not to crown any king 
of Lombardy , without his confent. At the fame time, he 
gave a kind of exclufion to Carloman , of Bavaria , whofe 
bodily infirmities, he faid, difabled him from being chofen 
emperor; and whofe dominions were now pofTefled by 
Lewis , king of Lorrain. It is thought, not without fome 
grounds, that all this management of the pope, was owing 
to a fecret defire he had, to give the imperial crown to 
Bofon. Lewis, king of Germany , fufpe£ting this, demanded 
it of the pope, and being joined by the French, he invaded 

Bofon s 
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Bofon’s dominions, who was thereby difabled from furnifh- 
ing the pope with any farther fupplies ligainfl the infidels. 

Charles theGrofs , then carried his army into Italy, and partly Charles 
cajoled, and partly threatened the pope into a promife o f the Grofs, 
making him emperor. The affairs of Germany obliging invades 
Charles to repafs the Alps, the war was continued againfl Italy. 

Bofon ; a new divifion of Germany took place, and the pope 
was left expofed to the infults of the Saracens. Athanafius, 
of Naples, ftill continued to be their firm ally, and the more 
he was difluaded from being fo by the pope, who wertt to Athana* 
Naples for that purpofe, the more he feemed to be attached j'm of 
to them j upon which the pope pronounced a fentence of hi-’pies ex- 
excommunication againfl him. This ferved only to con- coni muni- 
firm the union, and Athanafius fent an invitation to Suchaim , cated. 
a Saracen prince, inviting him to come to Italy, and to put 
himfelf at the head of his countrymen there. Athanafius , 

Was at this time pofTefTed of Capua, which he fuffered to be 
plundered by his troops. Sachaitn accepted his invitation, 
but, finding that the ambitious prelate pretended to take 
the direction, he declared againfl Athanajtus; who had 
aflumed the civil, as well as the religious power of Naples., 
and plundered that territory. Athanafius, upon this, allied 
himfelf with Guiamar , prince of Salterno j and raifing a 
firefh army, drove the infidels out of Naples. 

In 880, Charles the Grofs, returned to Italy, and was Charles 
crowned king of Lombardy, by the archbifhop of Milan ; the Grofs 
but was foon obliged to repafs the Alps, to aflifl in carrying crowned 
on the war againfl Bofon. All of a fudden he returned to at Milan. 
Italy, and on Chrifmas-Day, 881, he was crowned emperor 
by the pope in Rome, Charles, in his return to Germany , 
made an alliance with the Venetians, to defend their com¬ 
mon coafls againfl the infidel, and other piratical flates ; 
but no fooner did he leave Italy, than the Saracens renewed 
their incurfions upon the teritories of the pope, who could 
by no means perfuade him to return to his affiflance, though 
he fent him a fmall body of troops. Thefe not being fuffi- 
cient to reprefs the infidels, who were kept in awe only by 
their Chrijlian allies, efpecially the duke of Spoleto ; the 
pope was preparing again to leave Italy, and fly to France, 
when he died at Rome, the December following. His death, 
revived the hopes of the Italian party; and Marinus Galefi- 
anus, who took the name of Martin the Second, was choien Ar\ Italian 
pope. This pontif took ofF the excommunication that had pope 
been pronounced by his predecefTor, upon the bifhop of chofen. 
Porto , and others. But the Italian noblemen now having a 
pope to their own mind, made ufe of his authority to gain 
farther eftablifhment to their own independencies. Mean 
while, the emperor, who had returned to Italy, ordered 
Berengar, the duke of Friuli, to execute the fentence that 
had been pronounced againfl the duke of Spoleto for treafon } 
and pope Martin died on the fixteemh of January 884. 
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Hiftory of fie was fucceeded by pope Adrian III, who, like his pre*» 
Benevento decefTors, was harraffed by the Saracens ; but, upon the 
and the arrival of the emperor with an army of Germans, the duke 
Neapolitan of Spoleto, who had joined the infidels, threw himfelf at his 

this, the Saracens continued their 


ilates 


feet. 


Notwithftanding 


ravages to fuch a degree, that the faireft provinces in Italy 
were turned into deferts. The Greek emperor, who ftill 
claimed Apulia , as part of his dominions* fent fuccours to 
the Calabrians ; and they fliut up a large body of the Sara¬ 
cens in Santa Severina. The infidels attempted to raife the 
fiege, but they were defeated, and that place, with all the 
Lower Calabria, fell into the hands of the Greeks. The 
principality of Benevento, at that time, contained a large ex¬ 
tent of territory, and was one of the moft powerful in Italy , 
as well as the moft turbulent. The fubje&s haddepofed their 
prince Radclchis , and fubftituted his brother Aio in his room. 
Aio was taken prifoner by Guido , or Vi do, duke of Spolcto , 
who took Garigliano from the Saracens , and attempted to 
make himfelf mafter of Benevento, but the Siputines , who 
were fubject to Benevento, furprifed Guido, and delivered 
Aio. The Saracens , in revenge, plundered and burnt the 
monaflery of Monte Cajino; and Athanafius, biihop of Naples, 
perfuaded one Atenulph , to ufufp the principality of Capua, 
in which he was countenanced by pope Stephen IV. 

't he conftant fupplies of men, which the infidels receiv- 
about the ed from the continent, enabled them, notwithftanding the 
election many defeats they received, to continue their progrefs 
of popes, Italy ; where there was no principle of union among the 


T)c 


crce 


in 


princes of that fine country, which now forms the kingdor 
ot Naples , lought to maintain their independency, by th 


princes and ftates. Athanafius , and Atenulph , were conncift- 
cd with the Saracens , who drove Guaimar , prince of Salerno , 
to Conjlantinople, where he received a body of auxiliaries 
from the emperors Lm, and Alexander , who likewife con- 
fumed him in the pofieffion of his principality. Aio, of 
Benevento , declared himfelf independent of the Greek empire, 
and defeated the Greek auxiliaries under Guaimar , of Salerno. 
Atenulph detached himfelf from Athanafius, and all the 

om 
the 

afiiftance of the Saracens, againft the pope on the one hand, 
and the Greek emperor on the other. As to the German 
emperor, he was at this time of very little confideration in 
Italy, where the princes and ftates towards the north wer 
follicitous to form a bulwark againft his influence; but: 
their plan was far more noble than that of the Neapolitans . 
I hey perfuaded the pope to publifli a decree, importing, 
that popes might be confccrated without the prefence of the 
German emperor, or his ambaffadors, and that if Charles the 
Grids fhould d ie without iftue, an Italian prince fhould be 
iailed to the fovereignty of all Italy, with the title of em- 
pt ror. Charles marched into Italy with an army to do him- 

lolr iuftice, but without cftc£l; for the. Normans invaded 

France 
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Vranee at the pope’s infligation, and he was forced to repafs 
the Alps. Upon the death of Charles , the Italian nobility Dilute 
attempted to carry their plan of fovereignty into execution, between 
Berengar , duke of Friuli , and Guido, duke of Spoleto , had Berengar 
each of them pretentions, as grandfons by the mother’s and Guido 
fide to Charlemagne , to a {hare of that prince’s fucceffion ; for the 
and they had entered into a coni pad, that upon the death Crown of 
of Charles the Grefs, Guido , fhould be king of France, and Italy. 
Berengar, king of Italy. Guido was difappointed by the French 
railing count Eudes , or Odo , to their throne ; but Berengar 
was crowned king of Italy at Pavia, by Anfelm , archbifbop 
of Milan , and actually exercifed feveral ads of imperial 
fovereignty. Guido returned to Italy, and fet up a claim to 
the imperial crown there, in oppofition to Berengar , and 
by this competition, all the hopes of reviving the fovereignty 
of Italy were dafhed. Berengar, {hewed difpofitions, that 
were incompatible with the lofty claims of the holy fee ; 
and Guido offered to confirm all the grants of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, and in a manner to hold his crown from the 
pope ; who, upon thofe terms, adopted his caufe. 

Italy, was now rent by the factions of Guido and Berengar ; 
that of Guido, by means of the pope, proved the moft 
powerful j and he defeated his rival in a bloody battle, 
fought on the banks of the river Trcbia. Berengar, recruit¬ 
ing his forces, ventered another battle near Brefcia, which 
he loft likewife, and then fled to Germany ; where he im¬ 
plored the affiftancc of the emperor Arnolph , who was then 
raifing troops to march againft both competitors. In the Guido 
mean while, all Lombardy fell under the power of Guido, prevails 
who on the ninteenth of February 890, a&ually was crown¬ 
ed emperor by pope Stephen, at Rome. Having confirm¬ 
ed all his engagements with the holy fee, he held an afiem- 
bly of the ftates, and palled fome popular laws. Arnolph , 
was at this time advancing with an army, to make good 
his pretentions upon Italy j and, according to fome authors, 
he agreed that Berengar fhould hold the crown of Lombardy 
under him, and he made his foil Zeucntibohl, general of the 
army that was to difpoflefs Guido of the throne of Italy. 

Zeuentiboid marched to befiege Pavia, which he found he 
could not do without fighting Guido’s army, which was 
ftrongly entrenched on the banks of the Verver. Guido, it 
feems, was hated by the inhabitants of the country, who 
were attached to Berengar, and his army was in danger of 
ftarving, when he fecretly perfuaded Z euentibold to accept of 
a funi of money, and to return with his army to Germany. 

Guido, then made his fon Lambert his aflociate, but was 
alarmed by the landing of the Saracens , in the northern 
parts of Italy, where they feized on a fort at the foot of the 
Alps , and committed vaft depredations. The fouthern pans 
of Italy underwent the like calamities. Symbajliciits, the Greek 
genera], befleged B en event 0, and Aio being now dead, leaving 
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behind him a fon of ten years old, he reduced both that, 
and the principality, which were put under the government 
of George , a Greek patrician, who at firft treated the Bens - 
ventines with great humanity. 

His government was fo gentle, that many of the Salerni- 
• tnns, who were oppreffed by the tyranny of their prince 
Naples by Guaimar , confpired to put him in poffeffion of Salerno. This 
X\it Greeks, was by no means agreeable to the Beneventines , as it might 

render their governor too powerful; and the confpiracy was 
defeated, when it was on the point of being executed. 
Berengar , all this while was not idle in Germany, and he 
perfuaded Arnolph to march into Italy , in perfon. Arnolph 
took poffeffion of Verona , without oppoiition ; but was 
obliged to befiege Bergamo , before he became matter of it, 
and ordered its governor Ambrofe , to be hanged as a traitor. 
In iffort, Jrnolph foon made himfelf matter of the chief 
places of Lombardy , of which he made Berengar the gover¬ 
nor, and obliged Guido to fhut himfelf in Spoleto , when the 
affairs of Germany forced him to leave Italy. Guido then re¬ 
turned to Lombardy , where he died of a vomiting of blood, 
and his death left Berengar , who no longer afpired to be 
Icing of Italy , in poffeffion of Lombardy , without a rival. 
He found however, many enemies in Guido’s party, which 
continued very ffrong,_arid Tided with his fon Lambert , the 
affociated 


emperor 


That 


s 


mother was Ageltrudc , 


a woman of fpirit and capacity, and her fon accepted of the 
fovereignty by her advice. His party foon grew fo power¬ 
ful, that Berengar was driven out of Pavia , and retired to 
Verona , where he remained inactive, while Lambert return¬ 
ed to Rome , where every thing was in confufion. That 
city was divided into two fadlions, that of Sergius , and that 
of pope Formofus\ the latter of whom had crowned Lambert , 

v. For- 


who lided with Sergius , as 
tnoujs, upon this, offered tc 
of It ah. 


t of Tufc 
Arnolph 


pero r^Ar- cm P er °r, now having the authority of a pope on 

noiph'% k' S parched with an army into Italy , intending to 

expedi¬ 
tion into 


Italy. 


crown his fon ILeuentihold ., king of Lombardy. Lambert 
trufted his mother Ageltrudc with the government of Rome , 
which was befieged by Arnolph , and fhe defended it bravely. 
Arnolph , carried on his approaches on the Leonine fide of 
Rome, fo called from pope Leo IV. who had enclofed it 
with a wall to defend it from the Saracens. A ridiculous 
incident is laid to have put Arnolph in poffeffion of that 

hare ttarted, and the German foldiers running 
after it with great eagernefs, the garrifon on the walls were 
ffruck with a panic, upon which the imperialifts mounted 
the walls, got poffeffion of one part of the city, and forced 


He takes the other to fut render. 


Rome, 


Iph 


mott barbarous ufe of his power asrainft 


he 
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he drove out of the city, and the Romans of his party, 
whom he indifcriminately put to death, without regard to 
age, fex, or profeffion. Formofus then crowned Ai'nolpb 
emperor, but Ageltrude had made her efcape to the city of 
Fcrmo. Arnolph leaving the government of Rome , (where the 
pope had very little power,) to Favoid , one of his generals, 
laid fiege to Fermo. Ageltrude made intereft with a general 
officer about Arnolph* s perfon, and who very poffibly deteft- 
ed his cruelty, to prefent him with a draught, which fhe 
pretended would (often his difpofition. Inftead of that, it 
threw him into a lethargy, and affe&ed his brain; upon 
which the fiege was raifed, and his army returned with him 
to Lombardy . 

Berengar, perceiving himfelf flighted and negle&ed by B ever gar 
Arnolph , had before this time left his camp $ but hearing of forces him 
the emperor’s lethargy, he returned to it. Arnolph recover- to repafs 
ing, ordered Berengar's eyes to be put out; upon which he the Alps. 
fled to Verona , where he complained to the public of his 
own wrongs, and the barbarity of the imperialifts. It was 
no difficult matter to exafperate the Italians againft the 
Germans , whom they butchered whenever they had an op¬ 
portunity ; and Berengar getting together an army, forced 
the emperor to repafs the Alps at Montijoux . Upon the 
death of pope Formofus , which happened at this time, the 
Romans gratified to the full their hatred of the Germans . 

Boniface VI. who fucceeded Formofus , lived but fifteen days 
after his ele&ion; and then the imperialifts, upon his death, 
chofe in his room, Stephen VII. who ordered the body of 
Formofus to be dug out of his grave, decapitated,'and thrown 
with ignominy into the Fiber. He then annulled all his 
a£ts and decrees, and pronounced Lambert , the fon of Guido , 
to be emperor. He even invalidated all the ordinations that 
had been performed by Formofus . The inconftancy of the Inconftan- 
Romans was fuch, that upon the death of Stephen , who is cy of the 
faid to have been firft imprifoned, and then ftrangled by the Romans . 
imperial fa&ion j they chofe in his ftead one Romanus , who 
drew the body of Formofus out of the Tiber , and buried it 
in the Vatican. Romanus dying, he was fucceeded by 
Theodore II, whofe pontificate lafted only twenty days. Pope 
Sergius being ftill alive, his party propofed to reinftate him 
in the holy fee, but they could not prevail j and the third 
party, which was that of Lambert, chofe John IX. who 
acknowledged Lambert for emperor, and indi&ed a council 
at Ravensia, where the coronation of Arnolph was annulled; 
and it was decreed, that the future popes ftiould not 
be confecrated, but in prefence of the emperor, or his 
deputies. Lambert , now thought himfelf fecure upon the 
imperial throne, by attaching himfelf fo ftrongly to the 
pope, but he thereby difgufted the Italian princes, and no¬ 
bility, who alledged that he opprefted them. 


Berengar % 
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Succefs of Berengar, who was ftili at Friuli, took that opportunity 

\r of renewing his cJaim upon Lombardy, where Lambert was 


Her eng 

i 


m 


! 7K - 


hardy. 


hated. d/iangifroy, a count 


ppofed 


him, but ravaged his dominions, and being taken prifoner 
by Lambert, he was by him put to death, as a terror to other 
rebellious fubjects. This did not intimidate Adeibert , count 

^ • 7 IT 9 if- « /• 


Tufc 


and another count. 


Hildebrand , from 


rcngar. 

o 


confpjring againft Lambert , who foon diffipated their troops, 
and Adeibert being taken, was carried prifoner to Pavia ; 
but in the mean while, Lambert himfelf was afiaffinated by 
Mangifroy' s fon, whom he had imprudently admitted to his 
confidence. Upon Lambert's death, Bertngar was received 
in Pavia, where he fet at liberty Adeibert , with other priTo¬ 
ners of his party, and began to exercife aefs of government. 
He could not however, get the better of the diflike, which 
many of the Italian princes ftili bore him, and who offered 
the crown of Italy to Lewis , the fon of Bofoii , king of 
Arles, or Provence ; who likevvife claimed it in right of 
blood, and raifed an armjr to make good his double title. 
The head of the confpirators was faid to have been the 
marquis of Jurea , who was married to a daughter of Bc- 

The latter confirmed the count of Tnfcany in his 
intereft, and in 899, when Lewis entered Italy, he was op- 
pofed fo ftrongly, that he and his army muff have periflied, 
or been cut in pieces, had he-pot taken a folemn oath tp 
return peaceably to Provence , and never again to return to 
Italy, even if it was to receive the imperial ciown. 

AfFrdrs of Towards the fouthern parts of Italy, the Benevcniincs , 

now entirely averfe to the Greeks, invited Guido, of Spoleto , 
younger brother of Lambert, to take pcfleifion of their 
principality, which he did, and made Furmaca the Greek 
governor prifoner j but gave him his liberty upon payment 
of five thoufand crowns. Guido, after governing Benevento 
for two years, wanted to return to Spoleto, and intended 
to have made his brother-in-law, Guaimar, his deputy, in 
Benevento ; but as Guiamar was on his march to take poffef- 
fion of his government, he was furprized by a nobleman, 
who had enmity to him, and put out his eyes. The bifliop 
then took the reins of government, to which finding him¬ 
felf unequal, he refigned them to Ageltrude, who reftored 
her brother Radelchis, the fame who had been depofed 
fourteen years before by Aid. Radelchis , was a weak indo¬ 
lent prince, and governed by a minifter, who excited him 
to a6fs of cruelty and oppreffion, and this obliged fome of 
the Beneventine lords to invite Atcnuith. of Cabua . to be- 


Bcne-jcnio 


come their prince. 


endeavoured to 


Atenulph 
flrens-then 


Guaimar , prince of Capua ; but 


Iph, of Cap 

_je accepted _ - , 

himfelf by an- alliance with 


from him, he applied to 


meeting 


with a repulfe 


Napl 


who 


7 fius, the bifhop, and now 


gave his daughter in 


marriage to 
Landulph, 
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landulpb, Atenulpb’s fon, and entered heartily into his 

H 0 c ^ 

Atenulph, by means of the Beneventine exiles eafily got of which 
pofleflion of that city, with the perfon of Radelchis, and Atenulph 
was proclaimed duke in the year goo. Atenulph, then made becomes 
his fon Landulpb his affociate in the government of Bene - matter* 
<vento^ and retired to Capua, leaving Peter the bifhop, gover¬ 
nor of the city of Benevento. Many of the Beneventines had 
| ftiH a warm fide towards the family of their ancient dukes, 

| and by Peter *s perfuation formed a confpiracy againft the 
I reigning family. Atenulph receiving intelligence of this 
I confpiracy, punifhed the ringleaders, and drove Peter to 
| Salerno, where he was received by Guiamir II. who had 
| depofed his father for his a£fo of oppreffion. Atenulph, then 
I united the principality of Benevento , and the county of 
| Capua , under one government, and formed a confederacy 
| with Gregory, who had fucceeded Atbanafius , as duke of 
I Naples , and the prince of Amalfi , for driving the Saracens 
| from the forts they had built upon the Garigliano. The infi- 
| dels being ftrongly fituated there, he fent his fon Landulpb to 
| 'defire aflxftance from the Greek emperor, which was readily 
i granted, and Aienulph having afiociated another of his fons 
1 in the government, lived till the year qio* Landulpb, upon 
| his father’s death, returned to Benevento, where he reigned 
I jointly with his brother Atemdph , and they adhered to their 
| father’s maxim of not feparating the dutchy from the 
| county. 

I The emperor Leo, had now formed a ferious fcheme for The 
I once more getting footing in Italy. He fent over one Greek em« 
I Nicholas PicigH,with an army, and the dignity of a patrician peror at- 
I was conferred by his fucceflbr Conftantine VIII. upon Lan- tempts to 
j dulpb , Gregory , duke of Naples, and John, duke of Gaeta. get foot- 
) As the Greeks had ftill a great intereft in thofe parts, Picig/i ing in 
\ foon drew confiderable reinforcements to his army; and Italy. 

\ being joined by his allies he advanced to the Garigliano. 

; There feems, at this time, to have been a more than com- 
- mon unanimity among the princes of the fouthern parts of 
Italy. The Beneventines, the Capuans , the Salernitans, and 
; the Gaetans , befieged the chief fort of the Saracens on the 
\ one fide of the river, and on the other it was blocked up 
\ by the troops of the pope, and thofe of Alberic, marquis of 
i Tufcany, Spcleio , and Camarino. The Saracens made a brave 
defence for three months, and then fetting fire to the fort, 
they attempted to efcape j but being intercepted*in their 
J flight, few of them.efcaped the fword. This happened in 
: the year 915. 

In the northern parts of Italy , Lewis, now king of Arles, Where 
treated with Adelbert , count of Tufcany, to abandon the in- Seven gar 
J ter oft of Bo eng or, which he did, and Lewis being joined is aflaffi- 
. by the greatefi part of Lombardy, without any regard to nated. 

• the oath he had taken, returned to Italy at the head of a 
t very 
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very ftrong army; and Berengar was obliged to retire to 
Verona . Berengar was now in the thirty-iixth year of his 
reign, but the Veronefe , who had been faithful to him be¬ 
fore, plotted his deftru&ion, and he was afiaffinated in a 
church; but Mi/o 9 count of Verona , revenged his death, by 
ordering the confpirators to be hanged. Rodolpb king of 
Burgundy , had then been chofen emperor by the fa&ious 
Italians ; but the Hums taking the advantage of the dif- 
orders of Italy , invaded that country, where they commit- 
ed the moft terrible ravages; being fupported by Adelbert^ 
count of Tufcany , whofe dominions they ravaged equally 
with thofe of their other enemies, and then returned home. 
About the year 926, Rodolpb was abandoned by almoft all 
Hugh the Italians , and they offered their crown to Hugh , count of 
count of Arles. He was accordingly crowned at Pavia , by the arch¬ 
er/?/ de- biftiop of Milan , notwithftanding all the opposition made 
dared by Rodolpb , who was forced to retire to Burgundy. Aflaffi- 
king of nations, plots, and confpiracies, compofe the hiftory of 
Italy. Italy, at this time ; and the number of murders and re¬ 
bellions that then happened there, are almoft incredible. 

The famous Marozia , widow to Adelbert , count of TuJ - 
cany , but now the wife of Guido , marquis of Tufcany , was 
at that time, in a manner, miftrefs of the fee of Rome. 
She had raifed to the popedom her own adulterous fon, 
whom fhe had by pope Sergius III. called John X. and be-, 
ing in pofleffion of the caftle of St. Angelo , commanded the i 
city of Rome , while Hugh was ftrengthening himfelf by alii- f 
ances with the Greeks , Germans , and Venetians , and thereby r 
he quelled the many confpiracies and plots that were form¬ 
ed againft his life, and dignity. Marozia , had then a variance 
with the pope Stephen , another of her fons, who at herdefire, 
was thrown into prifon, and fuft'ocated by her hufband 
Guido. Soon after fhe became a widow, and fhe offered 
her perfon in marriage, with the government of Rome , to 
Hugh , who accepted of both, though he was the brother 
of her former hufband. Hugh had fcarcely got pofleffion, 
The when he was ignominioufly expelled by Alberic , another of 
bailard of Marozia 's fons ; and the Romans attempting to reftore their 
Marozia republican conftitution, chofe Alberic for their conful and 
nil the patrician. In 928, pope Leo VI. died, and was fucceeded 
popedom. by Stephen VIII. whofe fate we have already feen. He was 

fucceeded by "John XI. another fon of Marozia , by pope 
Sergius , while Hugh gave the marquifate of Tufcany to his 
brother Bofon y and put out the eyes of his brother Lam - 
bertj who was its legal owner. The Italians then again 
offered their crown to Rodolpb , who compromifed matters 
with Hugh , while the Saracens ravaged Genoa , and other 
parts of Italy. The Italians next made an offer of their 
crown to Arnold of Bavaria , but he was totally defeated 
by Hugh , who aflociated his fon, Lothair , with him in his 
government, and married him to Adelaide , Rodolpb'’s daughter. 

• T!>i 
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The Romans * all this time, continued to live under a re-The Re - 
publican form of government; and, about the year 932, mans de- 
Hugh marched againft them with an army; but the Romans fend 
defended themfelves fo bravely, that he was obliged to retire, themfelves 
The feveral fucceffions, at this time, among the Italian againft 
princes, are fo confufed, that it is next to impoffible to de- Hugh. 
velop them, through the inaccuracies of names, the inter¬ 
marriages, and fometimes double marriages, divorces, adul¬ 
teries, and arbitrary proceedings of the feveral parties. The Confufed 
facerdotal, civil, and military characters, were commonly ftate of 
blended in one perfon, as chance, interefi, or ambition di- Italy . 
reeled ; and we now hear of one ManaJJes , a bifhop of 
Arles , who was a general officer under Hugh, and, at the 
fame time, archbiihop of Milan , bifhop of I'erona and Man¬ 
tua , and bifhop and marquis of "Trent. Hugh , about the year 
936, conciliated to his intereft, by marriage and favours. Be - 
rengar and Anjcarius , the grand Tons of the emperor Berengar 
by his daughter Gijla, wife to Adelbert, marquis of Ivrea , and 
who were two of the moft powerful fubjedts in Italy. He 
likewife gave his daughter in marriage to Alberic, with whom 
he concluded a peace; but deprived his brother Bofon , who 
was caballing againft him, of the marquifate of Tujcany , 
which he bellowed upon one Hubert. 

Next year, Hugh received a great acceffion of power in 
Italy , by his marrying Berta , the widow of Rodolph , king of 
Burgundy. The Hungarians , about this time, again invaded 
Italy , and advanced as far as Nola ; but were entirely defeat¬ 
ed by Mar ft and Peligni. Alberic feems, all this time, to 
have kept his afcendancy in Rome ; and Stephen II. who was 
a German , fucceeding to the papacy, contrary to Albe¬ 
rts inclinations, the latter flafhed his holinefs in the face in 
fuch a manner as difabled him from ever again appearing 
abroad. 

During the popedom of Stephen , Berengar , and Anjcarius, Succefles 
who very poflibly thought that they had a hereditary right of Hugh. 
to the crown of Italy , confpired againft Hugh , who An¬ 
jcarius to death ; but Berengar fled to Otho the Greats emperor 
of Germany. The Saracens , who were the great fomenters of 
thofe diftutbances, had ftiil footing in Italy , efpecially at the 
foot of the Alps ; but they were now attacked and defeated by 
Hugh , who was affifted by the Greek emperor. While he 
was purfuing his advantages over thofe iniidels, he had in¬ 
telligence that Berengar , being protedled by Otho, was pre¬ 
paring to repafs me Alps ; upon which he made peace with 
the Saracens , whom he allowed to fettle between Suabia and 
Italy, upon their promifing to affift him againft Berengar \ and 
then he difmified his Greek auxiliaries. The bad policy of 
this ftep was foon perceived by the cruelties which the Sa¬ 
racens committed on all pilgrims travelling to Italy and Rome , 
whom they plundered and murdered. The reputation of 

Hugh , 
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Hugh> at this time, is faid to have been fo great as to havj 
i induced the Greek emperor, Romanus, to demand his daughtei 
of him in marriage; and 7 7 >gl' ft-ankly declaring he had no 
legitimate daughter, his imperial --.lefty condefcended to 
marry one Bertha , whom he had by a concubine, and who 
afterwards changed her name to Eudoxia. 

He is dif- 
poflefied whi 

by Berett - difpofed the former to throw off his yoke. Berengar , who 
g ar > was ftill in exile in Germany , being informed of this by the 

emifTaries hefent into Italy, ventured to pafs the Alps with a 
fmall army. It was foon encreafed by the defection of the 
Italian princes and {fates from Hugh , who, at la{f, raifed an 
army, but found himfelf unable to fubdue Berengar , who got 

rv» /v# r* 71 sf* i it f % i • f • r t -^ * 


The natural inconftancy of the Italians, and the partiality 
riich Hugh difeovered in favour of the Burgundians, at laft 


Milan 


Hugh, 


upon this, offered to retire to Burgundy ; but, though he was 
favoured in his requeft by the Italians, yet he and his fon 
Lothair were detained, for fome time, by Berengar, who en¬ 
deavoured to make himfelf matter of their treafures ; but 


Hugh 

where he turned monk and died foon after. 


Lothair , whom 


his father had afi'oeiated in the government, ftill retained the 
title of king of Italy, and was recommended by the Greek em¬ 
peror to the companion of Berengar , who is faid to have 
poifoned him at a feaft. 

who afio- During the firft years of Berengar s reign, his fituation was 
ciates his fo unfettled, that he was obliged to harrafs his Italian fub- 
fon Adel jedfs, that he might raife money for bribing the Germans and 
hert with Hungarians to defift from their ravages of Italy. On the death 
himfelf in of Lothair, he afi'oeiated his fon Adelbert with him in the go- 
the go- vernment. Adelaide, or, as Ole is called, Alice , the widow 
verwnent, of Lothair, ftill kept pofieflion of Pavia ; and rejecting a pro- 

pofal made to her by Berengar for marrying his fon, he took 
that city and fhut her up in prifon ; from whence file efcaped 
with the greateft difficulty, and gained the protection of one 
Atho , who gave her {belter in the ftrong cattle of Canoza . 
There fhc was befieged by Berengar ; but Atho , with her 
confent, fent for afiiftance to Otho , emperor of Gcnnafiy. It 
appears, though it is hard to lay upon what principle, that 
Adelaide was confidered, at this time, as the heirefs of Italy ; 
a-nd Atho propofed a match between her and Otho ; which 
would put the latter in pofleffion of that kingdom, where 
Berengar , in his turn, began now to be looked upon as an 
ufurper. Otho accepted of the propofal, which had been 
backed by the pope ; and he fent his fon I.udolph with an ar¬ 
my to the relief of his future confort. He himfelf followed 
with a ftill larger army ; and advancing as far as Verona, he, 
with great difficulty, found means to inform Adelaide of his 
arrival; upon which Berengar railed the fiege. Otho married 
the lady, expelled Berengar*% troops out of Pavia , and he and 


his queen entered that city in triumph. 


Upon 
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tFpon the return of Otho to Germany , his Ton Conrad , duke 
of Lorrain , profecuted the war in Italy againft Berengar with 
fo much vigour,_ that he perfuaded him to repair to Germany 
' and to throw himfelf ztOtho’s feet. That emperor, by an 
unufual ftrain of generality, deprived him only of the mar- 
quifates of Verona and Friuli , and reftored to him the reft of 
his dominions, on condition of his holding them of the kings 
' or emperors of Germany. Otho’s Tons in Germany rebelled 
againft him on account of his marriage with Adelaide , and 
Berengar made ufe of that opportunity to refume his arms, 
and to profecute, with the utmoft tyranny and oppreffion, all 
• who were in the imperial or papal intereft. The Italiant 
, again applied to Otho , who fent one of his fons, with whom 
, he had been lately reconciled, with an army into Italy y and 
Berengar was defeated ; but the German prince was poi- 




foned. 
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through his family intereft, elected pope, though no more 
than eighteen years of age, and took the name of John XII. 
He declared war againft Berengar , on account of the dutchv 


SpoL 


John 


the difpofal. 


'thofe parts, and Berengar was obliged to retire to Pavia y 
. while the pope and the archbifliop of Milan , with other Ita¬ 
lian princes, offered the crown of Italy to Otho , provided he 
would once more march to their affiftance. The tyranny of 
Berengar had rendered him odious to the Italians of his own 
party, and, though they were forty thoufand ftrong, they 
refufed to ferve under him, unlefsthey were commanded by 
; his foil Adalbert , and unlefs Berengar fhould refign the king- 
: dom. The latter rejected the condition, his army feparated, 
and the chiefs of his party went over to Otho , who was 
: crowned king of Italy at Milan. Berengar and his family Berengar 
l were obliged to keep themfelves concealed in various parts fubmits to 
; cf Italy ; but Otho , in q 62, received from the pope the impe- theem- 
| rial crown at Rome. Mutual oaths and promifes paffed be- peror, 

I tween the pope and the emperor on thisoccafion, and it was who gains 
; agreed that no future pope fhould be chofen but with the an afeend- 
: con fent and in the prefence of the imperial commiffaries at ancy at 
.Rome, who, in right of their emperor, were at liberty to ex- Rome , 
.ercife acts of fovereignty and jurifdiclion in that capital. 

After thofe regulations, which extended the imperial au- where the 
thority over Italy much farther than the pope intended it pope be- 
ihould reach, Otho marched with his army to extinguifh the trays him, 
remains of Berengar’ s party; and his holinefs made a fecret 
treaty with Adelhert for driving the Germans out of Italy. 

Otho complained bitterly of this confederacy; but John , 
though young and abandoned to all kinds of vice, was, at 
r Jiice, brave and politic, treated his ambaffadors with great 
contempt; and received Adalbert at Rome as the mandeftined 

to 
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to deliver Italy from imperial tyranny. It happened, how. 
ever, that the Italian noblemen, who always hated the pope, 
favoured Otho , who marched to their relief; which obliged 
John to retire from Rome with all the papal treafures. Otho, 
upon his arrival at Rome , called together an aflembly of ec- 
clefiaftics; in which all kind of crimes that the wickedness 
of the human heart, or the wantonnefs of impiety, could 
fuggeft, were alledged and proved againft John , who not ap. 
pearing was depofed from the popedom; and, in his room, 
was ele&ed his chief fecretary Leo ; who, though a layman, 
was confecrated, and aflumed the name of Leo VIII. This 
new pope, in gratitude to his benefadtor, confirmed and en¬ 
larged all the imperial prerogatives over the pope ; and Otho , 
unadvifedly difmifling his troops from Ro?ne , was on the 
point of being furprized by the depofed pop ejohn; who, by 
the force of money, had brought the fickle Romans to fide 
with him ; but the emperor was faved by the valour of his 
German foldiers. 

Otho’s troops were, all this while, pufhing the fiege of 


mans re- Monte Feltri ; which having reduced, Berengar , and his wife 
bel. Villa , fell into his hands. The former died a prifoner in 

Germany two years after. Adelbert ftill continued to make 
head againft the emperor, and had thrown ftrong garrifons 
into Spoleto and Camarino. Otho marched to reduce thofe 
cities ; and John was fo well beloved by the Roman ladies, 
that he was again admitted into Rome ; where, in an aflem¬ 
bly of the biftiops, he reverfed all the decrees of Leo , and 
punilhed the chiefs of the imperial faction with the lofs of 
their tongues, nofes, and hands. While he was thus pur- 
Tragical fuing his revenge, he purfued his pleafures likewife; but, in 
death of two or three days after holding the aflembly, he was mur- 
pop ejohn. dered by the hufband of a Roman lady, with whom he was 

found in bed. 

The nobles and people of Rome were now in the fituation 
they had often defired ; for they were free , at once, from the 
tyranny of the pope and that of the emperor. Inftead of 
recalling Leo , who had fled to Otho , they raifed one Beneclift 
to the popedom : but they were unable to maintain their 
choice; for the emperor, abandoning the fiege of Camarino, 
returned with his army to Rome ; where he re-inftated Leo, 
and fent Benedict, as a private man, in exile to Hamburgh, 
Information arriving that Adelbert had fled to Corfica , Otho , in¬ 
ftead of re-afluming, as he propofed to have done, the fiege 
of Camarino , returned to Germany \ ; while the Italians recalled 
Adelbert , and endeavoured to re-l'ettle him in the kingdom of 
Italy. In the year 965, he was attacked and defeated by 
Burchard, one of Gtbo’s generals ; and this kept the Romans 
fo much in awe, that, on the death of pope Leo , they con- 
fulted him in filling up the Roman fee. He left them to their 
own liberty, and the election fell upon the bifhop of Nam, 


who took the name of lohr, XIII 
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Y The republican magiftrates, who ftill exifted at Rome, 

looked upon this election as a diminution of their authority, 
iand expelled the new pope, who had declared himfelf in very 
'high terms for the emperor ; and they made Rofred » one 
ot the principal Capuans , their conful. John fled to Capua , 
where he was kindly received 5 and Rofred was aflafiinated. 

The emperor, Otho, who thought that he had acquired a 
double title to the fovereignty of Italy, in his own and his 
wife’s right, returned to Lombardy ; where he feverely pu- 
nifhed fome noblemen who had been in the intereft of Adel - 
lert, and advanced to Rome. 

The Romans, who did not fupport their fpirit of inde- The em- 
pendency with proper courage, hearing of Otho’s march to- peror 
wards their city, recalled their exiled pope, John, from punilhes 
Capua, and re-inftated him in the popedom. This did not therepub- 
Tatisfy Otho , who inflicted the moft exemplary puniflitnents lican ma- 
upon the republican magiftrates of Rome , and confirmed all gillrates 
the former privileges that had been granted to the Venetians, of Rome . 
He then carried his pope to Ravenna, where, in an aflembly 
' of the Italian ftates, he confirmed all the grants of his pre- 
deceflors to the holy-fee ; and created the Ion of Otho , count 
of Catiofa , marquis of E(le ; a dignity which is ftill in that 
family, whofe reprefentatives are the prefent queen-dowager 
of Spain and the king her fon. He then demanded from the 
; Greek emperor, who ftill held Apulia and Calabria , his 
; daughter Theophania , as a wife for his fon Otho . Nicephorus 
refented his having taken the title of emperor, and refufed 
the alliance: upon which Otho fent an army under his young 
| fon, who had lately been crowned, emperor, againft the 
Greek dominions in Italy , but, being intent upon plunder, it 
was defeated. This did not difcourage Otho , who difpofed 
of the Italian affairs at his pleafure ; and fo arbitrarily, that 
he gave the rich dutchy of Milan to one Scrofa , a butcher. 

Mean while, Nicephorus being depofed and murdered by 
his fubje&s, his fucceflor, the emperor John , cultivated the 
friendlhip of Otho , and gave his fon the princefs Theophania 
in marriage ; the nuptials being celebrated at Rome with vaft: 
fplcndor. John found the friendlhip of Otho fo necefiary to 
him, at this time, that he gave up to him many important 
points; and the German hiftorians pretend that he renounced, 
in his favour, his pretenfions to Apulia and Calabria ; to 
which the German emperors ever afterwards laid claim. This Divilion 
is one of the moft important aeras in the modern hiftory of and con- 
Itely, becaufe, at that time, it was, in a manner, new mo- ftiution 
(Idled by Otho. He divided it into the following provinces : 0 f Italy 
Apulia and Calabria (to which he appears to have had a claim i n 973. 
either by ceffion from the Greek emperor, or as the dowry of 
the princefs) ; the dukedom of Benevento ; the provinces of 
Campania, and the Romagna ; the dukedoms of Spoleto , Titf~ 
ton), and Lombardy ; and the marquifates of Ancona, Verona , 

Trevifo , Friuli , and Genoa. Benevento , the antient Samnium, 


Otho 
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Otho beftowed upon a duke who bore its name. Campania , 
including Lucania , was divided among the dukes of Capua] 
Naples, and Salerno. Rome and the Romagna , Ravenna and 
its exarchate, Spoleto , Tufcany, and the marquifate of Ancona , 
was beftowed upon the popes; but they never poflefied them. 
The remaining part of Zta/y formed that kingdom of which 
Otho pretended to be king. It is difficult, from the moft en¬ 
lightened accounts, to diftinguifh the nature of all the feudal 
tenures that Otho and his predeceflors inftituted in Italy. The 
moft probable opinion is, that they differed from one ano¬ 
ther only in the proportion of the acknowledgments the 
feudatories were to pay, and the privileges they were fuffered 
to exercife. It is certain that the German emperors pre¬ 
tended to be lords paramount over all ; but that their fove- 
reignty was always difputcd by the popes, and fometimes 
difowned by ftates and princes, when linked together in a 
powerful confederacy. Exclufive of the divifion we have 
mentioned, were the free cities which formed the richeft 
part of Italy. Their capital privilege confifted in the power 
they had of chufing their own magiftrates, or poteftas, 
who, however, were obliged to take an oath of allegiance 
to the emperor, before the biftiop, or the imperial com- 
miffary. The tribute which they paid in confideration of 

this privilege, confifted in a certain quantity of corn for 
fubfifting the king’s troops, which was called fodera, and 
which was commonly converted into money. The next 
fpecies was, the making, keeping, and repairing public 
roads, for the conveniency of the royal troops, and this 
was called parata. The laft was the furnifhing, lodging, 
and all accommodations to the king’s troops, whether they* 
were in quarters, or encamped ; and this fpecies was called 
manfoniacum. 

Origin of It would not be difficult to prove, that the original of all 
titles of thofe duties lay in the Gothic conftitutions, and exifted from 
difiin&ion the earlieft ages. They were even carried from Germany 
there. into Britain , where they may be ftill traced in the antient 

refervations of the Englijh kings ; and they continued in 
full force during the Saxon government there. It was like- 
wife about this period, that the Teveral denominations 
~of honour were regulated. The titles of duke, marquis, 
and count, were known before; but Otho fixed their diftinc- 
tions. A duke had a civil, as well as a military command, 
and headed his own tenants in time of war. The marquiffes 
were fuppofed to ferve on horfeback, in time of peace as 
well as war, and were confervators of the limits, as laid down 
by the lords paramount ; and the counts were obliged to 
attend the perfons of the fovereign, as often as they required 
them, either in peace or war. Each was obliged to furnifh 
a number of foldiers againftthe fovereign’s enemies, accord¬ 
ing to the value of their liefs; but this provifion was pro¬ 
ductive of vail revolutions in Europe, by leaving the fue,-.in¬ 
tone? 
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tories at liberty to maintain larger armies, which in time 
they employed to the deftru&ion of their neighbours, till 
at laft they became too powerful for their fovereigns. The 
office of captain took rife about this time, and was 
then, as now, applied -only in a military fenfe ; being an 
officer appointed to the command of a certain number of 
men, at the pleafureof their refpedlive fuperiors. In Italy, 
the commander of the troops of free ftates, and cities, was 
known by the name of captain, as they were not of dignity 
enough to conflitute officers of a higher rank. The next 
in command to a captain, was called a valvafor, and their 
fubalterns were termed valvafins; terms that are now in 
deffiietude. Otho was preparing to clear Italy of the Saracens, 
when being obliged to return to Germany, he there died. 


in Q73. 

Otho’s death 


ruined the fyftem which he had juft intro- Confiifion 


duced into Italy, for fome time, and laid the foundation of in the 
vaft alterations, which took place, till his fucceffors in the affairs of 
German empire found means to eftablifh his plan. The Italy . 
pope, by a rare concurrence of circumftances, ftood firm to 
the imperial intereft; but an univerfal fpirit of innovation 
(for it deferves not the name of liberty) pofleffed all the 
other Italian ftates. Some of the cities chofe their own 
magiftrates. Petty tyrants ftarted up in others, affumed 
titles of diftinftion, and built citadels, which they gar- 
rifoned with their own banditti, for bridling their fellow 


citizens. 


The notion of reftoring the forms of their antient 


republic revived among the Romans, and they chofe one 
Cincio conful. By his order, the pope, who disapproved of 
the revolution, was thrown into prifon, and ftrangled. 
One Donus was chofen in his place, and he foon after 
dying, was fucceeded by Boniface VII. who with Cincio , was 
driven out of Rome , by the counts of Tujcany . Thefe 
placed upon the papal throne, a grandfon of the conful /li¬ 
berie, who taking the name of Benedict VII. was fupported 
by the emperor Otho II. and fubdued the oppofite faction ; 
while Boniface carried the treafures of Rome to Cottjlantinople , 
where he excited that emperor to affift the Italians in throw¬ 
ing off the German yoke. ^ 
h.oufe into a fortification. 


Every nobleman turned his own 
The inhabitants of Orvieta, and 


moft of the cities of Tujcany, followed their example, but 

that of Milan continued remarkably fteady to the imperial 
intereft. 

In the mean while, the Greek emperors Bafl, and Con- Hiflory of 
Jlantinc , taking a body of Saracens into their pay, invaded /putimnd. 
Italy , which obliges us to review the ftate, for feme years Calabria . 
paft, of Apulia and Calabria , the great fu bje&s of conten¬ 
tion between the German and Greek emperors. The Italians 


of thofe provinces, thought the Greeks the lefs 
matters, which obliged the late emperor Otho tc 

Vol. X, D 
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to treat them 

with 
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with great feverity. Pandolpb , the prince of Benevento , had 
been for fome time a prifoner in Conflanti nop le, where the 
princefs Theophania had poifoned her firft hulband Roman us, 
had murdered Nicepborns, and advanced her lover jfoZuz Zi- 
mifces , to the imperial throne. ZAmifces fet Pandolpb at li¬ 
berty, and upon his arrival in Italy, he was, by 0 /^, reftored 
to his dukedom, and mediated a peace between the two 
emperors ; in confequence of which, the German emperor’s 
fon, afterwards Otbo II. married Tbeepbania , ftep-daughter 
Z imifees, and fhe was afterwards crowned emprefs at 
Rome. About this time, Randolph, the banifhed prince of 
Capua , furprized Gifolph, prince of Salerno, his nephew; 
and by pretending that the latter had been killed, he was 
recognized as prince of Salerno. A difference happening 
between Randolph , and his fon Indolpb , the latter difeovered 
that their lawful prince Gifolph, was a prifoner at Amalfi ; 
the duke of which, together with Narino , duke of Naples , 
fupported Randolph in his ufurpation. On this intelligence, 
fome of the difeontented Salernitan nobility, applied to 
Randolph Ironhead of Capua, who, with great difficulty, 
replaced Gifolph in his principality; and he having no 
children, adopted for his fuccelfor Randolph, the fon of his 
deliverer ; fo that in procefs of time, the principalities of 
Benevento, Salerno , and Capua, with a great many other rich 
and powerful fiefs, were united in Randolph's family.* 
Multipli- Pandolpb the elder, at the time of his death, feems to 
cation of have been by far the moft powerful prince in Italy ; but he 
fiefs in gave a mortal blow to the future greatnefs of his family, by 


Italy. 


dividing his dominions among his fons, and descendants. 
Pandolpb the elder remained prince of Salerno. His fecond 
fon Randolph , fucceeded to Capua, and Benevento, and his 
four other fons Randolph, Gifolph, Randenolpb, and Atenolph, 
obtained the dutchy of Spoleto, the marquifate of Camario , 
and the remaining part of theif father’s fucceffion. The 
truth is, the Italian hiftory, excepting that of a very few 
ftates towards the north, more immediately depending on the 
German emperor, is at this period remarkably confufed, 
through the vaft number of petty princes into which it was 
then divided. The fplitting large pofleffions into fmaller 

fiefs, among the defeendants of the fame family, was the 
miftaken policy of the time and country, and was produc¬ 
tive of many inconveniences, which ended in the general 
flavery, in which the Italians now live. To this pradlice, 
we may attribute the revival of furnames in that country, 
and the rife of them in other parts of Europe ; where many 
defeendants of the fame family were pofiefled of feparate 
eftates, it was found absolutely necefiary to diftinguilh 
them by fome patronymic, official, perfonal, or local title. 
This practice was at firft confined to princes and noblemen, 


but by degrees it has become univeriai. 
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It is evident from the courfe of hiftory, that the abfence Cruelty of 
of the German emperors always encouraged a fpirit of in- Otho II. 
dependency among the Italians, which the former looked towards 
upon as rebellious, and punilhed it accordingly. Otho II. the Ita- 
was fo bent on his revenge, that he made peace with the lians. 

French, and hearing that the Greeks had invaded Italy, he 
carried a powerful army over the Alps’, and fummoning an 
affembly of the Italian ftates about the middle of Augujl 
g8o, in the plains of Roncalia , he there appeared with all 
marks of fovereign power, and exercifed to the full all it’s 
proregatives, by receiving the allegiance and tribute of 
all who were prefent, punifhing offences, and rewarding 
loyalty. Tedald, marquis of Mantua, and Lanfranc , of 
Piacenza , received remarkable teftimonies of his bounty ; 
but, it is faid, that at Rome he invited the nobles to a gene¬ 
ral entertainment, where, in the midft of their feftivity, he 
introduced armed foldiers into the room, who cut the 
throats of all the guefts, excepting a few, who had not 
offended him. From Rome he dire£led his march againft 
the confederate army of the Greeks and Saracens, who were 
now mailers of Apulia, and Calabria, and he forced the 
Romans , the Beneventines , and the Neapolitans, who were 
intimidated by his power and cruelty, to join him. 

At firft, nothing could withlland Otbo’s arms, and he His pro- 
penetrated as far as Tarento. The year after, the Greeks grefs in 
and Saracens being reinforced, and well knowing how much Italy. 
he was hated by the Italians, they gave him battle at Ba - 
fentello, on the coaft of Calabria, where through the defec¬ 
tion of the Italians from him in the beginning of the en¬ 
gagement, he was entirely defeated, and efcaped with great 
difficulty. Landolph , of Capua, and his brother Atenolph, 
were killed in the engagement; but the vidlors, inftead of 
purfuing their blow, were contented with reconquering 
Apidia, and Calabria , while Otho remained at Capua , recol¬ 
lecting, and reinforcing his army. It is probable that, at 
this time, the Greeks and Saracens conquered the antient 
Lucania, which they annexed to their Italian provinces, and 
in honour of the emperor Bafil, they gave it the name of 
Bafilicata . Otho entertained greater refentment againft the 
Italians, than againft the Greeks . He conferred the princi¬ 
pality of Capua, on Landenolph, the brother of the deceafed 
Landolph , and his mother Aloara ; but, lire dying, he was 
afterwards murdered by his fubje( 5 ls. Otho then marched 
againft Benevento, which in revenge he gave up to the plun¬ 
der of his foldiers; but he did not think to attack the Greeks 
and Saracens. Finding himfelf in a languifhing ftate of 
health, he returned to Verona, where, in an affembly of the 
Italian ftates, his Ion Otho , a boy of ten years of age, was 
recognized for his fucceffor, and he died at Rome on the His death. 


feventh of December following. 
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Bon face VII. had, by this time, returned from Greece, and 
was Hill rich enough to bribe a party of the Ramans , who 
threw the emperor’s pope John Xiv. into prifon, where 
he died of hunger, while Boniface eftablifhed himfelf upon 
the papal throne. Crefcentius , furnamed Numcntanus, was 
then the moft powerful nobleman at Rome, and under the 
title of conful, he obtained the fovereignty of that city. 
Finding himfelf oppofed by pope John XV. fucceffor to 
Boniface , he drove him out of Rome\ but the citizens, afraid 
left John fhould introduce the Germans into Italy, foon re¬ 
called their pope; and the arrival of a German army over¬ 
awed the Romans. About this time, Bonicius, the duke of 
Milan , made his fon Lanclolpb archbifhop of that city; but 
being oppofed by the people, much blood was (hed; Bo¬ 
nicius being ftabbed in his bed, and his family driven out 
S&AMilan. of Milan. The Milanefe then chofe, like many other 

cities of Italy, a conful for their governor, and erected 
themfelves into a commonwealth, a proceeding which efta- 
blifhed an ariftocratic, and a republican party in that noble 
ftate, that afterwards were attended with terrible diforders. 
c rhcopkania , mother to young Otho, then acted as his vicar 
in Italy , and Hugh , marquis of Brandenburg!) commanded 
the German army there ; but they were fo intent on watch¬ 
ing the motions of the Romans , Greeks, and Saracens, all of 
them equally their enemies, that they feem to have negledt- 
ed the affairs of Milan. 

The em- Landolph, the banifhed archbifhop, however, took refuge 
peror ap- at the court of Otho, and prevailed with him to put himfelf 
points a at the head of an army, to re-eftablifh the imperial authority 
pope. in Italy, which became the more neceffary from the ftate of 

affairs at Rome. Crefcentius continued to a 61 there as 
fovereign, and openly made difpofitions for expelling the 
Germans out of Italy. Otho, who was now about twenty 
years of age, marched with an army into Italy, obliged the 
Milanefe to receive him into their city as their conqueror, 
and mafter, and was there crowned king of Lombardy. The 
holy fee being then vacant, Otho, by his own authority, 
named one Bruno , his kinfman, to the popedom ; and he 
took the name of Gregory V. Otho then proceeded to 
Rome, where he was crowned emperor; but he pardoned Cre¬ 
fcentius, and continued him in his confulate. The emperor 
being obliged to return to Germany, the Romans, at the in- 
ftigation of Crefcentius , renounced his authority, and ex¬ 
pelled his pope. An obfeure Calabrian was raifed to the 
popedom, and Gregory went to Germany, to crave affiftance 
from the emperor. Crejcentius made ufe of that opportunity 
to fortify their city, but Otho returning to Italy, threw 
their pope, who had aflumed the name of John XVI. from 
the top of thecaftle of St. Angelo, after his nofe had been 
cut off, and his eyes put out. As to Crefcentius , he died 
nobly fighting for the liberties of his country, according to 
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gwy h>: popedom, mar hed to Tivoli, where the inhabi¬ 
tant had murdered their duke Mazolin. Otoe, was prevail¬ 
ed m-on by St. Romuald not to put them to the. fv/o.d; 
but they gave up the murderers, and he demolifhed their 
walls Returning to Rome, he revived die decrees of his 
predew.Tors, that no pope ffiould be chofen, but by the 
imperial authority• Gregory dying, Gi'no appointed for his 
fucecflor Gerbert, archbimop of Ravenna. who had been his 
prerrptor, and was one of the ntofr learned men of his age. 
It was probably by his means, that Otho W2S prevailed on 
tn do ~--biic Denance for his crimes, efpecially that of hav- 

of Crcfcentiu after hav¬ 
ing- put his ov/n emprefs either ! to death, or difgrace. 
Returning to Germany , the Saracens renewed their ravages 
in Ita.y, efpecially in Campania, where they took Capua. 
Otho returning with incredible fpeed, drove the infidels irom 
their acquifftkns, and kept his Chriftmas at Rome, where 
he quieted fomc difturbances by the death of the ringleaders. 


doe? pub 
lie pen¬ 
ance. 


Thinking 


tnis was a favourable op portunity for re- Narrowly 
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eftablifhing the iyitem of his grand-father Otho the Great, 
he appointed courts of enquky for that purpofe ; cut this 


eicapes 


exafperated tne Remans to fuch a degree, that,’headed.by the murdered 
counts of Tufcany , who mud have buffered ccnfiderabiy bv 
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pope, and it was with the utmoff difficulty that they efcap- 
edto the imperial army, which was encamped without the 
walls of Rome. The emperor giving orders for his army to 
be reinforced, prepared to take a ffgnrd revenge upon the 
Romans. According to the Italian authors, he had been 
obliged to leave his rniftrefs, the widow of Crefceniius, in 
Rome, and they fent her to his camp \vith their fubmifftons, 

Hot being able to prevail, and finding his refentment to be 
ftronger than his love, Ihe is faid to have poifened him 
with a pair of gloves. It is however certain, that he died and is 
at this time, though authors are not agreed as to the man- poifoned 
ner; and that the Germans returning home with the dead by his 
body of their emperor, were attacked by the Italians in rniftrefs. 
their march ; and it was with difficulty that they reached 
Augfbourg . 

i ae circumftance of Otho dying without children, was Commo- 
laid hold on by the anti-imperial party in Italy, to perfuade tions in 
the people, that all connections between them and the Italy. 
German emperors were now diffolved ; and Ardoin, marquis 
of Jurea, in an affembly of the nobles of his party 2X Pavia, 
was elected king of 1 taly, at the fame time that Henry, duke 
of Bavaria was declared emperor of Germany. The arch- 
bifiiop of Milan protefted againft the election of Ardoin, 
and informed the emperor of his proceedings. Henry gave 
the command of an army to the duke of Carinthia, to re- 
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pats the Alps. This was far from rendering the Italians 
unanimous in favour of Ardoin. The imperialifts had ftill 
a powerful party in Lombardy, and the cities of Pifa, Genoa , 
and Florence, formed themfdves into independent govern¬ 
ments. Pope Stive fter , about this time, died at Rome , and 
was fucceeded by John XIX. and in the year 1005, Henry 
prepared to march into Italy, which was then recovering 
from a dreadful plague and famine. He was greatly favour¬ 
ed by the behaviour of Ardoin, who pretended to treat as 
rebels all the Italians who did not fubmit to his authority. 
Ardoin endeavoured, as before, to fortify the pafles of the 
Alps againft the Germans ; but Henry diflodged the Italians 
from all their fortrefies, forced Ardoin to retire towards 
Jurea with his army, and proceeding to Pavia , he was 
there crowned king of Italy by the archbifhop of Milan. 
The cm- Though the ceremony was performed amidft the acclamu- 
peror tions of the people, yet, fcarcely was it over, when he was 
Henry attacked by them in his palace, and was faved only by his 
crowned foldiers, who lay without, fealing the walls, and becoming 
at Pavia, matters of the city of Pavia. Henry proceeded with no 

extraordinary rigor again!! the inhabitants, and even laved 
the city from being plundered by his foldiers ; but he was 
forced to return to Germany without having done any thing 
efl’ediual towards the eftablifhment of his power in Italy. 
Who re- Scarcely was Lombardy evacuated by the Germans , when 
turns to Ardoin again took the field with an army, and ravaged the 
Germany lands of all the imperial party in Italy. Sergius Iv. was 
and then then pope, but upon his death, fome of the lacred college 
to Italy, elected one Gregory, in his room, while another party chofe 

John, who took the name of Benedict VIII. but being 
expelled by the contrary fa&ion, he fled to Germany , where 
he threw himfelf upon the ptote&ion of the emperor. The 
ravages of Ardoin in the Milanefe, obliged Arnolph archbifhop 
of Milan, again to apply to Henry for relief, and that em¬ 
peror, accordingly, again marched into Italy \ where Ardoin 
offered to refign all pretentions to the crown, provided he 
was fuffered to remain in pofleflion of the marquifate of 
Jurea. Henry, knew that Ardoin had by this time rendered 
himfelf odious to the Italians by his tyranny, and rejecting 
his terms, he carried his army into the plain of Roncalia , 
where almoft all the nobles and fbates of Lombardy paid him 
homage ; and where he promulgated feveral laws for pre¬ 
venting murders, and regulating fucceflions. Henry, after 
this, carrying about with him his virgin emprefs Cunigunda , 
made a kind of progrefs through the Italian ftates, and re- 
H*nry ceived the imperial crown at P.ome from pope Benedict , 

trowned whofe intereft had prevailed in that city. Though his 
at R.-ne. elevation was owing to the patronage and protection of 

Henry, yet he retained within him fo much of the pontif, 
that before the emperor entered the church, he obliged him 

to protnife that he would obferve his fidelity towards him, 

aud 
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and his fucceflors popes of Rome , without reftriction. 

Henry fubmitted to this, as the word fidelity was fomewhat 
ambiguous, and reached no farther than the good faith, 
which one prince or man, is obliged to obferve towards 
another ; he therefore afferted his claim to the fovereignty of 
Rome, and his civil jurifdidlion over that city ; but at the 
fame time he confirmed all the grants of his predeceffors in 
favour of the popedom. 

While -.he pope and the emperor feemed to be thus in a He is 
perfect good underftanding with each other, the Roman r, obliged to 
who hated them both, obliged the latter 10 remove into retire from 
Lombardy , where his authority was more refpefted ; and thence, 
from thence he marched to Germany. Ardoin feized that 
opportunity to ravage the Milanefe. He furprized Vercelli , 
and took Como, but was checked by the joint forces of the 
archbifhops of Milan, and Ravenna ; and perceiving that 
his hopes were at an end, he retired to a monaftry, where 
he died in three years after. The bifhops were then the 
only military leaders in Italy, and the people ferved under 
them with greater alacrity, than under any other generals, 
or the popes themfelves. 

In 1016, the Saracens of Sicily , and Calabria , made a The Sa- 
defeent at Erici , and threatened Rome itfclf; the pope fent racens de~ 
a naval force to cut off their retreat, while ^he bifhops raifed feated. 
a ftrong army which defeated them by land, none efcaping 
but their leader, with a few attendants'; and his wife, who 
was made prifoner, leff her head by the pope’s order. 

About this time, the Apulians, and Calabrians, revolted 
from the Greek governor, who fubdued them, but fome 
efcaped, particularly two chiefs, Melo and Datus , who en¬ 
gaged certain northern Europeans , then called Normans, to 
afiift them. 

The hiftory of the origin of thofe Norman adventurers, Confede- 
comes more properly under another head of this work than racy of 
under this. They were a brave people, but being undifei- the Lom - 
plined, and ill armed; they, at firft, were not a match for’the bards, 
Greeks and their Saracen auxiliaries, and the fouthern Italians 
again invited the German emperor to march to their deliver¬ 
ance. The Lombards however, were fo jealous of the im¬ 
perial power at this time, that they confpired together 
againll the marquis of Mantua , and endeavoured to inter¬ 
cept his bride, only becaufefhe was the daughter of the im¬ 
perial vicar, in Lombardy. The emperor Henry, thought 
this a proper feafon for invading Italy, which he did with 
an army, that marched in three divinons. The command 
of the ftrongeft was given to Pelegrine, archbifhop of 
Cologne , who marched to Capua , where its duke Pandulpb, 
furrenaered himfelf to be his prifoner. Pandulph was known 
to have been engaged in many fchemes againft the German 
authority, and a favourer of the Greeks in Italy. He there¬ 
fore was tried and condemned to die, but through Pelegrine’$ 
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interceffion he was banlfhed to Germany. Henry then, with 
great difficulty, and a vaft lofs of men, reduced the greateft 
part of Apulia, and Calabria. The fituation of his affairs in 
Germany , did not admit of his remaining long in Italy, where 
many of the Norman adventurers frill remained. Before his 
departure, he gave the principality of Capua , to another 
Pandit Ip b, a count of 'Trane, and after ennobling many of 
the Italians,‘ who had (hewed themfelves the. bell difpefed 
to his intereft, he employed the Normans , whom he looked 
upon as his own fube&s, in recovering Bari out of the 
hands of the Greeks, and the Saracens. Plenry then was 


or 


the Greeks, 


CaJ, 


Affairs of 
Milan. 
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being now aimoff dwindled to nothing, he returned to Ger¬ 
many , where he died next year. 

About the fame time died pope Benedict, and the Tufean 
faction then prevailing, he W2S fucceedea by his brother 
John, though a laic, who took the name of John XX. As 
foon as the death of Henry, and the election of Conrad to 
fucceed him was known in Italy, Herebert, archhifhop of 
Milan, who pretended to papal powers in Lombardy , called 
an aflembly of the nobles in the plain of Roncaiia , and 
prepofed Conrad foe their king; but the meeting being 


prppofcd Conrad for their king; but the meeting being 
averfe to all German government, Herebs>t went to Germany, 
where he took the oaths of allegiance to Conrad, as king 
of Lotr.bu)dy , and declared him fuch. Conrad thought he 
could not iufticiently reward Herebert 1 s zeal, and gave 
him, amongft other privileges, that of nominating the 
bifhop of Lcdi. That bifhop foon after dying, and the 
inhabitants refuting to accept of Herebert' s nomination, he 
reduced them by force of arms, and expelled out of Milan 
all the nobles who oppofed him. They fortified a place 
between Lodi and Milan, and, by the affiftance of their 


a place 


friends in the neighbouring country, they defeated Herebert, 
drove him into Get many, and offered the crown of Lombardy, 
with the dignity of emperor, to Robert king of France , or 
his fon Hugh. Both thof'e princes declining that honour, 
the nobles applied to William duke of Guienne, who ac¬ 
cepted of it ; and found means to raife a rebellion againft 
Conrad, in Lorrain , to divert him from an expedition, which 
he was preparing for Italy. Conrad, however, bad the good 
fortune to fupprefs the revolt of the Lonainers , and having 
the pope, the archhifhop of Milan, and a great party of the 
Italians on h:s tide, the Mliancfe exile-:, lor the greateft part, 
declared for him likewise; and William gave over all 


Arrival of 
the em- 


thoughts of bis expedition into Italy., 


1026, at Vcr 


Italy, 


eelli, and after reducing all oppofition, he was crowned 
pero r Con- king of Italy at Monza. He then held the ui'ual aflembly 
rad ia of Italian nobles on the plain of Rone alia , where he pro- 


Pavian 
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fufcd to fubmit to his authority, to deliver up their city, 
and to take an oath of allegiance to his perfon. After 
palling the winter at Ravenna , he marched to Rome , where 
he and his emprefs received the imperial crown from the 
hands of the pope, with vaft (late and ceremony ; but the 
Romans , as ulual, difliking their German guefts, rofe againft 
Conrad, and forced him to return with his army to Lorn- 
hardv, where lie granted fome privileges to the bifhoprick: 

: 0 f frerona, and then returned to Germany. Soon after he 
| was obliged to undertake another journey to Rome, where 
j he reinstated the pope, who had been expelled by the in¬ 
habitants ; but no (boner did he return to Gertnany , than 
the Italian (fates and princes formed a kind of a univerfal 
confederacy, for rendering themfelves no longer dependent 
upon the emperor. This combination feems to have been 
continued for fome years; the emperor, on account of the 
1 German troubles being in no condition to fupprefs it. The 
Cremoncfe laid hold of that opportunity to expel their bifliop, 

I who was of the German faction, and their example was 
| followed by feveral other (fates. 

It was the year 1037 before Italy was again vifited by Con - Hisfecond 
rad. Arriving at Pavia , he had fome reafon to fufpe£t that arrival. 

! Hcrebert , his favourite, archbifhop of Milan , was deeply 
i concerned in the confederacies that had been formed againft 
him; and ordered him to be fummoned before an afleinbly 
of the nobles. Herebert difowned their authority, and wa3 
put under an arreft; but efcaping from his guards he fled to 
Milan , which he began to fortify. In the meanwhile, Con- 
rad ordered the biihops of Vercolli, Crctnona, Placentia , and 
feverrd others who had been concerned in the confederacies 
againft him, to be feized and fent prifoners to Gertnany. He 
then made preparations for befieging Milan, razed many of 
the caftles which had been fortified by the confederates ; 
but at Cremona he was met by the pope, a boy of fevemeen 
years of age, who interceded for many of the Italians ob¬ 
noxious to Conrad , though they had always been attached 
to his intereft. The emperor feemed to liften to this media¬ 
tion, but infilled with his holinefs, that he (hould deprive 
Herebert of his archbifhopric, and confer it upon Ambrofe y 
one of the cardinals. 

He then laid fiege to Milan, which baffled all his attempts; 
and, after fetting hre to the fuburbs, he diftributed his army 
into quarters of refreihment, and went to fpend the enfuing 
winter at Parma. Here the hatred of the Italians towards 
the Germans , notwithftanding all their chaftizemenrs, again 
broke out in a quarrel between the citizens and Conrads fol- 
ciiers, fome of whofe chief officers were killed ; and, in re¬ 
venge of their deaths, the Germans fet fire to their city, and 
Conrad ordered their walls to be pulled down. From Parma y 
Conrad marched againft Pandolpb , his own prince of Capua ; 
who, like the other Italians , hated the dominion of the 

Germans % 
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Germans , had opprefied the monks of Cajfmo , the mona- 
fiery that was fo dear to the emperor. Conrad met with 
little refiftance, and, as a mark of his fovereignty, he was 
again crowned at Capua with his emprefs. 

Hiftory of Pandolph knew that Conrad could not remain long in thofe 
Apulia. parts, and purchafed his peace with a fum of money ; but 

loon after retracing, Conrad conferred his principality upon 
Guahnar , prince of Salerno, andfgave the county of Averfa to 
Rainulph , the Norman. He then fet out for Germany ; but, 
during his march, he loft the greateft part of his army and 
many of the principal perfonages of his court. Conrad died 
foon after his return to Germany ; but Herebert , archbifhop 
of Milan , loft no time in carrying on hoftilities againft his 
competitor Ambrcje ; which he did fo fuccefsfully, that he 
was taken into favour by Henry III. Conrad's fucce/for, who 
fent him an ambafty, requiring of him the crown of Italy ; 
but Henry , being involved in wars with Germany , could not 
enter Italy for feveral years. 

It is now proper, for the regularity of hiftory, to recount 
the progrefs which the Norman adventurers, whofe fucceffors 
are to form fo capital a figure in the hiftory of Italy , were 
making in Apulia. 

Hittary of Their fecond arrival in Italy was under Mello , the Capu• 
the Nor- an, about the year 1015 ; and their chief was one Qfmond 
mans Drengot■ We have already feen that they were, at this 

there. time, defeated by the Greeks and Saracens ; but not before 

they had done the moft important fervices to the Apulian 
princes, and gained feveral bloody victories over their ene¬ 
mies. When Mello and his friend Rodolpb fled to Germatiy , 
fome of the Normans fettled near San. Germano , where they 
held their eftates under a kind of military tenure from Ate- 
nolpb , abbot of CaJJinQ , on condition of their defending the 
Japds of the monks againft their enemies. Others of the 
Normans retired to Datus, the Apulian, to aflift him in de¬ 
fending the citadel of Garigliano againft Bajanus, the victori¬ 
ous Greek general, who had forced abbot Atenolpb, and Pan¬ 
dolph , prince of Capua , to fubmit to his terms, and reduced 
Garigliano. The Normans who were made prifoners there 
were pardoned, but Datus was punilhed as a traytor; and, 
as we have already feen, the German emperor, Henry, foon 
after recovered the greateft part of Apulia and Calabria from 
the Greeks. Both Henry and his fon chofe to truft the Nor¬ 
mans before the Italians ; and recommended them to the Be- 
neventine , and other Apulian princes ; who, on that very ac¬ 
count, when the Germans were returned to their own coun¬ 
try, difregarded and maltreated them in the moft fhocking 
manner. 

Their ill This ungrateful proceeding induced Rodolpb, the chief of 
treatment the Normans, to return to France ; and fucb of them as re- 
by the mained in Italy., unable any longer to bear their miferies, 

Italians, chofe for their leader one Turjlin , and ipadegood their quar¬ 
ters 
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tcrs againft the natives. On Tur/iins death, they chofe for 
their leader Rainolph , and made a diftinguifhed figure in the 
civil-wars of that country. By their afliftance, Randolph IV. 
the banifhed prince of Capua , regained his principality; 
from whence he expelled the emperor’s duke, Pandolph , of 
Tiano j and afterwards conquered Naples , where prince Per- 
gius had given refuge to his rival, wno foon afterwards died 
at Rome . Pandolph IV. like the other Italian princes, neg¬ 
lected to reward his Norman auxiliaries according to his en¬ 
gagements : and Rainolph , who was then building the city 
of Averfa , affifted Sergius in recovering his city of Naples ; 
from whence they drove Pandolph IV. Rainolph and his 
countrymen, after this, came into great credit with the Ita¬ 
lian princes. Averfa , as we have already feen, was ereCted 
into a principality ; and Sergius married one of his near re¬ 
lations. 

It was not long before the Normans flocked again into 
Italy, under three leaders, William , Drogo , and U?nbert, or 
Hubert , the fons of Tancred , duke of Hautevi'lle. The new 
adventurers fettled at Salerno , where duke Guaimar IV. to 
whom they offered their fervices, received them with the 
greateft marks of afteCtion. After this, Pandolph , of Capua^ 
was difpoflefled by the emperor; and his eftates were given, 
to Guaimar. This prince continued to avail himfelf of the 
afliftance of the Normans. Through their means he became 
mafter of Sorrento and Amalphi , and took the title of duke of 
Puglia and Calabria . 

The Normans were, by this time, become too powerful They con¬ 
fer the quiet of their proteCtor, who difmifled them from his quer Si - 
fervice; and they’entered into that of the Greek emperor tily, 
Michael , who had fent an army to Sicily to retake that 
ifland from the Saracens. Three hundred Normans , under 
their three leaders, joined the Greeks there; and, by their 
afliftance, McJJina was taken, and the Saracens were defeated 
near Syracufe , the governor of which was killed by Williani 
the Norman. Maniaces , the Greek general, afterwards re¬ 
duced all Sicily 5 but he falling into difgrace, wasfucceeded 
by one Doceanus ; who treated the Normans fo ungratefully, 
that they left the Greek fervice and returned to Italy. 

The Jong abfence of the German emperors from that Affairs of 
country had been productive of many commotions, efpeci- Milan. 
ally in Lombardy , where the Milanefe were divided into two 
/actions, noble and plebeian, upon the right of fucceeding 
to the eftates of thofe who died inteftate. The plebeians 
chofe for their head one Lanzo Curtius , and drove the nobi¬ 
lity out of the city ; but the latter, being very rich, levied 
an army, with which they befieged Milana and Lanzovras 
obliged to fly to Germany , where the emperor, Henry , pro- 
mifed him afliftance, provided he would admit fixteen thou- 
fand Germans into the city. This powerful afliftance ef¬ 
fected 
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fe&ed a reconciliation between the two parties ; but, on the 
death of Herebcrt , the nobles refumed their infolence; pafled 
a decree for the banifhment of Lcmzo and his family 5 and or¬ 
dained, that, if a nobleman fhould kill a plebeian, the mur¬ 
der fho'ild be atoned for by a fmall fine. Thofe injurious 
proceedings induced the people to chufe for their leader one 
Landolph , who, like Lanza, was a nobleman ; and the em¬ 
peror taking part with the nobles, in the election of one Vida 
for their archbifhop, animofities rofe to fuch a height as 
threatened the deftruch'on of the city. 

Revolti- Rome , at this time, exhibited a {fill more tumultuous 

tions at fcene. Pope Benedict, who was advanced by the Tufcan 
Rome. faction, had become infamous and contemptible through the 

profligacy of his life, and was expelled by the conful Ptolemy , 
who hated the Tufcans , and pretended to be defcended from 
the emperor Augujius . John , bifhop of Sabina, bribed the 
electors to chufe him pope, under the name of Silvrjler lM. 
but Benedict being reftored, fold his pretcnfions to the pon¬ 
tificate, for an annuity in money, to one John , a Roman 
arch-prefbyter ; and retired, for the more convenient indul¬ 
gence of his vices, to his father’s ho life. Being foon dif- 
gufted with a private life, Rome , 2H at once, faw within her 
precin&s three pontifs, each of them a dilgracetothe human 
fpecies. Benedict was in pc Hellion of the Lateran palace, Sil- 
•uejler of St. Peter’s , and John of St. Mary Major . As it was 
plain that thofe three monfters valued the pontificate no far¬ 
ther than as its revenues contributed towards the gratification 
of their lulls, one Grat ian, a pried, who likewife had an eye on 
the popedom j propofed that each fhould receive a ftipend out 
of its revenues, and that all the three fhould renounce their 
pretenfions to it. This compromife was accepted of, and 
Gratian was chofen pope under the name of Gregory VI. 

A new In 1046, the emperor lienry refolved to march into Italy , 
pope no- but previoufiy fummoned a meeting of the nobles 0:1 the 
urinated plain of Roncalia. Having met with fome hindrance on his 
by theem- march, he did not arrive on the fpottill three days after the 
peror Hen- day prefixed by the fummons; and, in the mean time, the 
ay. nobles feparated, under a kind of a proteft that they had per¬ 

formed their duties as feudatories. • The emperor arriving at 
Milan received the iron crown from Vido , whom he efta- 
bliflied in that archbifhopric ; and, after making a progrefs 
through Lombardy, where he replaced the exiles that had 
been driven from their refpectivc habitations, and affedted 
great popularity, he was met at Sutri, in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, by pope Gregory ; whom, in a few days after, he 
ordered to be depofed for fimony, by an affembly of the bi- 
fhops; and he advanced to the papacy Hedeger , bifhop of 
Bamberg, who took upon him the name of Clement II. This 
new pope crowned the emperor and his emprefs; and, after 
fending pope Gregory into Germany, he inarched to Apulia ; 

and 
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and this introduces a review of the hiftory of the Normans 

in that country. 

Among the Normans who had leave from Docceanus to re- Sequel of 
turn to Italy, was one Ardouin, a Lombard general, whom the hiftory 
that Greek had ordered to be publicly whipped. This noble- of the 
man repaired fecretly to Rainolph , count of Averfa , and per- Normans ■. 
fuaded him to attempt the conqueft of all the Greek pro¬ 
vinces in Italy ; an undertaking which he reprefented to be 
very pra&icable, The Normans foon reduced Amalphi, Va- 
nofa, Afcoli, Lavello , with other places, and gave three fignal 
defeats to Doceanus , who was obliged to fly to Bari. After 
thofe fucceffes, the Normans, that they might conciliate to 
themfelves the good-will of the Apulians, chofe for their 
leader Atenolph, brother to the prince of Benevento . Atenolph 
defeated the new Greek general who had been fent over in- 
ftead of Doceanus, near Monte Pilofo ; but having taken him 
prifoner, he clandeftinely gave him liberty for a fum of mo¬ 
ney; for which the Normans depofed him from his command. The Nor- 
and gave it to Argyrus , the fon of their former commander mans de- 
Mello , who had efcaped from his confinement at Conjlantino- pofe Au- 
ple , and now affirmed the title of prince and duke of Italy. nolpb. 

Under this new leader, the Normans drove out ok Italy the 
Greek general Maniaces, who had returned thither, ana had 
behaved with the utmoft barbarity towards the Italians. As 
they had now obtained fo firm a footing in Italy, they thought 
it time to throw oft' their prudential conduct in chufing an 
Italian for their head, and, aflembling at Mat era, they con¬ 
ferred that dignity upon William, furnamed Bracchio di Ferre , 
or William with the iron arm. After this, in a general affem- 
bly, at which were prefent Guaimar and Rainolph, they 
agreed upon a divifion of all their conquefts among their fe- 
veral leaders ; but referved the city of Amalphi as a place of 
rendezvous in common to them all. Argyrus having been 
left out in this partition, took fervice under the Greek em¬ 
peror, who beftowed upon him the city of Bari with its ter¬ 
ritory, and created him prince and duke of Puglia , or Apu¬ 
lia. 

The Normans had no fooner thus acquired a degree of in- and be- 
dependency, than, from being the prote&ors, they became'come in- 
the tyrants, of their neighbours. 1 he fubje&s of Rainolph , dependent 
count of Averfa , encroached upon the eftates of the monaf- and op- 
tery of Cafftno j and each Norman leader endeavoured to en- prefllve. 
large his own partition of territory; but, in the mean while, 

Rainolph, and William with the iron arm, died. The former 
was fucceeded by Aclitine\, his brother-in-law, as the latter 
was by his brother Drogo , whofe territories were now ample 
enough to provide for his other relations ; and the eftate of 
St. Mark, in Calabria , in particular, was afiignec^ to Wil¬ 
liam, furnamed deGuifcard. Such was the ftate of affairs in 
Apulia, when the emperor, attended by his pope, ClcmentW, 
arrived at Monte Gafina, The Normans had always been up- 
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on good terms with the German emperors, nor did they yet 
think themfelves ftrong enough to oppofe them. The counts 
of Puglia and Averfa waited upon the emperor at Cajfino ; 
and there, by way of tribute, prefented him with feveral fine 
horfes, and with what was much more acceptable to him, a 
confiderable fum of money; for which they received the in- 
veftiture of all the conquefts they had made in Italy, and like- 
wife that of Benevento ; whofe duke, Pandolph III. had (hut 
its gates againft his approach. Henry , in refentment of this 
affront, beftowed upon the Normans the dukedom of Bene¬ 
vento, and returned to Germany with his army, carrying with 
him pope Clement, who died the fame year, and the popedom 
was again feized upon by Benedict II. 

Henry refolving to afiert his prerogative to the full, nomi¬ 
nated to the papacy, Poppo bifhop of Brefda , who took the 
name of Damafus II. but he died in twenty three days 
after his nomination. BenediSi again endeavoured to re¬ 
mount the papal throne ; but he was become, by this time, 
fo odious to the Romans , that they formally defired the em¬ 
peror to give them a new pope; and he fent them Brum , 
bifhop of Toul, who took the name of Leo IX. Though 
he was unanimoufly received as pope, yet the famous Hil¬ 
debrand, abbot of Clugni , had entirely the management of 
his conduct and confcience; and inftilled into him feveral 
doubts, with regard to his nomination by the emperor, who 
was a layman. At this time the power of the Normans was 
formidable, both to the pope and the emperor; Leo attempted 
to break it, by making the imperial cities renew their oath 
of allegiance, to the emperor; and, by annulling the fen- 
tence of excommunication, that had been pronounced 
againft the Beneventines. He afterwards had an interview with 
the emperor, at Augjbourg-, and, upon his return to Rome , he 
depofed the bifhop of Vercelli , for adultery and perjury. 

The Normans were now equally formidable to the Greek , 
as to the German emperor. Argyrus , whom we have already 
mentioned, was fent with a fum of money from Conjlanti- 
nople , with orders to apply it in the beft manner he could, 
to remove them from Apulia, which the Greek emperor looked 
upon as his own inheritance. Argyrus employed the money 
in engaging the natives to join in a general confpiracy, to 
maflaere the Normans’, which they accordingly did wherever 
they had an opportunity, and among the others count Dregs, 
who was ftabbed as he was going to church, and the confpi- 
rators took pofleflion of his fort of Montoglio. 

He was fucceeded by his brother Humfred, who retook 
the fort and defeated Argyrus. Leo IX. and the emperor 
Henry , were afraid that the Normans would conquer all 
Italy , and at the felicitation of Argyrus , Leo raifed an army 
againft them. This produced a brifk war between the 
Normans , and Led s fubje£fs, and Henry ordered an army to 
be levied for the pope’s afUftance. Leo had great reputation 
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for fancfity, but Henry did not chufe to truft him too far; 
and therefore countermanded part of his troops from join¬ 
ing him ; Leo* neverthelefs, was at the head of fo powerful 
an army, that the Normans thought proper to fend him a 
deputation, offering to hold their pofleflions in homage to 
the holy fee. Leo* apprehending that this offer proceeded 
entirely from their own fear, and their weaknefs, rejected 
their application, and refufed to hear of any terms, unlefs 
they immediately confented to evacute all their conquefts, 
which he pretended belonged to the holy fee. The Nor¬ 
mans* exafperated by his haughtinefs, ravaged his dominions, 
and expreffed great contempt for the papal fulminations. 

Nothing in thofe days was more common in Europe* than Cuftoma 
for armies of adventurers to enlift in an expedition under a of that 
head, who was to reward them with the fpoils of the con- a »e. 
quered, in proportion to the power and numbers which a * 
they contributed to the fervice. Such was the German 
army commanded by the pope againft the Normans* and 
confequently it was compofed of the dregs of mankind; 
needy, dilfolute, defperate Germans. This period feems to 
have rendered the pra&ice of affaffination common in Italy ; 
for Boniface* marquis of Mantua* father to the famous Ma - 
tilda* the benefa&refs of the church, and the greateft heirefs 
in Europe , was about this time aflaffinated at Spineto. 

The Normans finding the pope inexorable, refolved to die The jVV- 
with their arms in their hands, rather than evacuate their mans de- 
conquefts. Leo continued equally obftinate on the other feat the 
hand, and marched againft them at the head of his army, pope’s 
compofed of Italians* and Germans . The chief dependence army, 
of the Normans* was upon three thoufand cavalry j but the 
pope’s army was, in all other refpe&s, excepting that of dif- 
ciplme, greatly fuperior. The two armies meeting, the 
Normans upon the firft charge pretended to retreat, and 
were fo tumultuoufly purfued, that, upon their rallying, they 
obtained a complete vi&ory, firft over the Italians* and then 
over the Germans. Leo was befieged by the vidors in the 
city of Civitate*' which the Normans took; but, to the 
amazement of his holinefs, they laid their necks under his 
feet, and they attended him to Bencvcnto* which had been 
granted him by the emperor in exchange for the bifhoprick 
of Bamberg* in Germany* and into which, as a conqueror, he 
| made a triumphal entry. The Normans loft nothing by this 
politenefs, for Leo abfolved them from their fentepce of ex- 
communication, confirmed to them all their conquefts in 

Mia* and Sicily* and, after fix days flay at Bencvcnto* he 
died upon his return to Rome. 

Pope Benedict* ftill continued to be abetted by the Tufcan Viaor IL 
taction, who upon the death of Leo* once more attempted chofen 
o turuit him into the papal throne. The Roman clergy pope, 
dreaded him fo much, that they fent Hildebrand to Germany 
to lay their deplorable condition before the emperor. Gebe~ 

hardy 
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hard, bifhop of Eichftet, one of the raoft wife and virtuous 
men of that age, was chofen pope, and conducted to 
Italy by Hildebrand, where he was confecrated on Good 
Friday 1055, under the name of Vidior II. Gozclo, a profeft 
enemy to the imperial power in Italy, had by this time 
married Beatrix , widow to the marquis of Mantua, and her 
daughter Matilda , was married to his fon, who was duke 
of Spoleto , and Tufcany. The family deftinations in Ital y, 
during the non-entity of the exercife of imperial power 
there, are extremely perplexed and difficult to be account- 
ed for j but it is certain, that Gozelo was, at this time, by 
far the moll powerful prince in Italy , and it was eafyto 
forefee that his daughter-in-law Matilda , mull become the 
inheritrix of the greateft part of that kingdom, exclufive of 
Great the Norman Apulia. The emperor, alarmed at the greatnefs 
power of of this family, marched an army into Italy again# Gozelo , 
Godfrey whom he found fubmiffive ; and, Henry well knowing, that 
duke of if he Ihould pulh him to extremities, he might throw him- 
Lorrain. felf into the arms of the Normans , received him into his 

alliance. Gozelo, or (as he is called by other authors) God¬ 
frey, was like wife duke of Lorrain, and his brother Baldwin 
was earl of Flanders. Though he had made up matters with 
the emperor, yet he entertained fo much refentment, that 
he was concerting meafures with Baldwin to be revenged of 
the emperor, when the latter carried with him his wife 
Beatrix prifoner into Germany ; but in the mean time her 
fon-in-law Boniface dying, her daughter Matilda remained 
foie heirefs of that vail family eftate, the partition of which 
afterward made fuch great dillurbances in Italy, and ail over 

Europe. # 

A new On the death of the emperor Henry in 1056, his emprefs 

pope Agnes, who a£ted as regent for her infant fon Henry, who 

elected, had been recognized king of the Romans, effe&ed an ac¬ 
commodation with Godfrey, and his brother Baldwin ; and 
a podella of Parma was made imperial vicar in Italy. Vic¬ 
tor II. was then in Germany , and, upon his return to Italy, he 
excommunicated the count of Piano, for fome violences he 
had offerered to the abbot of Cajfmo, whom he had made a 
cardinal, chiefly becaufe he was brother to Godfrey. The 
pope dying in the mean while, the new made cardinal was 
chofen to fucceed him, and afTuming the name of StephenlX, 
he difpatched the ever adlive Hildebrand to Germany , to in¬ 
form the emprefs regent of his election, and of the neceffity 
of reforming the fcandalous lives of the Roman clergy. 

It is certain, that at this time, no kind of regard was 
paid by the Italian ecclefiaftics, either to the conllituitions 
of their church, or to common decency. Vido , the arch- 
bilhop of Milan, protected his clergy in the moll abandon¬ 
ed pradlices of fimony, and all kind of irreligion. k 
kind of a fchifm had fubfifted for about two hundred years, 

between the church of Ro?m 3 and that of Milan, whofi 
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priefts were allowed to marry. One Cotta, who was the 
praefe& of the people at Milan , in vain endeavoured to in¬ 
troduce a reformation, but he was oppofed by the arch- 
biihop Vido , who palled a public decree, allowing his clergy 
to marry. Stephen IX. iiotwithftanding his noble birth 
and high quality, firove, but to no purpofe, to have 
ftemmed this torrent of corruption in the church, and he is 
faid to have diverted his thought to another object. His bro¬ 
ther Godfrey, duke of Lorrain , by his marriage with Bea¬ 
trix^ already mentioned, was mafter of Lucca, Parma , 

Reggio, Mantua , with the territory now called St. Peter’s 
Patrimony , and Stephen formed a defign of placing on his 
head the imperial crown, but died at Florence before he who dies, 
could effeft it, having enjoyed the papacy only eight and two 
months. The Tufcan intereft then railed to the papacy, more are 
John , bifhop of Velitri, who took the name of Benedict the chofen. 
Tenth , a man fo ignorant that he could not read. This 
ele&ion was made without the confent of the cardinals or 
the bifhops; but Hildebrand , upon his return from the Ger¬ 
man embafly, affembled them at Sienna , and they chofe for 
pope, the bifhop of Florence, Nicholas the Second, with the 
approbation of the emperor. Benedict was depofed, and a 
decree pafled, in a full council of ecclefiaftics, and Italian 
princes, at Sutri , that the ele&ion of the pope fhould 
thenceforth be vefted in the cardinals. 

The Normans continued ftill to be formidable to the pope, Progrefs 
and all the other ftates of Italy , and were then united under of the 
the government of Robert Guifcard. The fhort reigns of Normans* 
the late popes ; the unfettled ftate of the church; but, 
above all, an inveterate hatred, which Beatrix and her 
daughter Matilda , bore towards the emperor Henry and his 
family, had contributed greatly to the aggrandizement of 
the popes. The Greek empire, whofe chief concern it was 
to oppofe them, was likewife miferably diftra&ed, and Guif¬ 
card, having conquered Reggio, took upon himfelf the title 
of duke of Apulia and Calabria, while another branch of 
Tancred ’s family acquired the principality of Capua, and 
conquered Campania, from Landolph V. the laft Lombard 
prince, whofe family and children were reduced to a 
ftate of beggary. Pope Nicholas enjoying the papal throne 
without a competitor, excommunicated Guifcard, becaufe 
he refufed to reftore certain portions of land which he 
had conquered belonging to the church. Robert knew the 
defers of his own title ; that he was conlidered by the Ita¬ 
lians in general, as being no better than a prosperous robber, 
and that he was hated even by many of his own nation. 

He applied to the pope for abfolution, and Nicholes know¬ 
ing it to be in vain to attempt to fubdue him by force of 

arms, gave him the meeting at Melphis. 

This period may be termed the triumphant a:ra of excom- who 
munications. Never was there a time wherein fo total a Wars 
Vol. X. £ difregard ' 
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difregard of religious and civil duties, prevailed all over 
Europe , and yet the common people trembled at the thun¬ 
ders of the Vatican, and thought certain damnation entailed 
upon all who fhould prefume to invade, or detain the 
church’s property. The Normans , haughty and violent as 
they were, ealily forefaw that the popes would prove their 
beft prote&ors in their new conquefts, and Guifcard , with 
Richard , count of Avcrja , offered not only to reftore to 
Nicholas all he demanded, but to hold their pofleflions* as 
fiefs of the holy fee. Nicholas immediately clofed with the 
propofal, and bellowed upon Robert Guifcard the inveftiture 
of Apulia, Calabria , and the Italian Sicily ; and upon the 
count of Avcrja , that of Capua. In return, they took an 
oath of fidelity to his holinefs, and agreed to pay him twelve 
Pavian pence yearly for every yoke of oxen in their domi¬ 
nions. The fir ft ufe Nicholas made of his new allies, was 


to employ them in ravaging the lands of his enemies, the 
Tufculans. The Nor/nans having thus acquired as firm a 
footing as the papal fandtion could give them in their con¬ 
quefts, refolved to complete them. Roger , brother to Guif¬ 
card , made a defeent with an army into the ifland of Sicily , 
while Robert conquered from the Greeks , Brindifi , Tarento , 
Mater a, and at laft, after a blockade of three years, the 
great and opulent city of Bari. 

Pop tAhx- In the mean while, a reconciliation was effedfed between 

izy'der II. the churches of Rome and Milan , and pope Nicholas dying, 
chofem great confufion arofe about chufing his fucceflor. Hilde¬ 
brand. , from being a ftrenuous advocate for the imperial 
power, in the eledtion of a pope, now thwarted it with all 
his intereft, and endeavoured to perfuade the cardinals to 
proceed to an eledtion, without regarding the emperor. 
Tufcany and Lombardy , on the other hand, declared for the 
imperial power, as being their fureft defence againft the 
Normans $ and were headed by the counts ok Tufcany. Hil¬ 
debrand’s intereft, however, being favoured by the marquis 
Godfrey , as he is called, prevailed ; and Anfelm , bifhop of 
Lucca , was confecrated pope, under the name of Alexander 
II. without confulting the emperor. The latter was then 
at Bafl and by his own authority, he named, to the pope¬ 
dom, the bifhop of Parma , who took the title of Honorius 
II. and at the head of a German army, marched towards 
Rome , and obliged Alexander to retire to Tufcany. The Ro¬ 
mans were beaterl in a Tally by Honorius , but he himfelf was 
defeated in his turn, by the marquis Godfrey , and obliged to 
take ftielter in Parma. Being rich, he employed his money 
in forming a fa&ion in Rome , to which he was admitted by- 
night, but the Romans obliged him to take refuge in the 
caftie of St. Angelo , from whence efcaping, he again fled to 
Parma , where he lived and died, defpifed, but without lay** 
and re- i;ig a fide thepapal ornaments. A revolution happening in 
cogruztd. the affairs oi Germany , Alexander was there recognized pope, 

but 
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but upon condition of calling a general council for replac¬ 
ing the imperial authority in the election of a pope. A 
council accordingly was called at Mantua , but nothing of 
confequence paffed there, only Alexander cleared himfelf by 
oath, from a charge of fimony, and fentence of depofition 
was pronounced againft his antagonift, who was then 
alive. 

Notwithftanding all the care taken by the popes for the 
reformation of the Milanefe clergy, they frill continued to 
keep wives and concubines. One Erlembald , who was then 
prefect of Milan , and one Ariald , a clergyman of noble birth, 
vigoroufly oppofed thofe abufes, which continued to be en¬ 
couraged by archbifliop Vida and the body of the people. 

The reformers were favoured by the pope, and Milan be¬ 
came a fcene of bloodfhed between the two parties ; Ariald 
was driven out of that city, and cruelly put to death by the 
fervant maids of the archbifliop’s neice ; but Erlembald at 
laft prevailed, and obliged both the clergy and people to 
fwear not to acknowledge any archbifhop who was not pre- 
vioufly approved of by the pope. Vido , upon this, fent his 
paftoral fluff and ring, to the emperor, but not before he 
had made a private agreement with one Godfrey , a deacon, 
to fucceed him. Godfrey , through the affiftance of money, Commo- 
obtained from the emperor the inveftiture of the arch- t j ons at 
bifhopric ; but his nomination was oppofed by the pope, Milan* 
and Erlembald denied him admiffion into the city. Erie in- 
bald’s zeal and conduct on this occafion, was fo agreeable to 
his holinefs, that he created him ftandard-bearer of the holy 
Roman church, and one Atto was confecrated archbifhop of 
Milan<> without regard to the imperial authority. The 
pope’s fa&ion in that city proved inferior to that of the im- 
perialifts, who broke into the archiepifcopa! palace, and beat 
Atto fo feverely, that they obliged him to abdicate his new 
dignity. Upon this the pope excommunicated Godfrey , but 
being fupported by the emperor, he obtained poffeflion of 
the temporalities of the archbifhopric. The diftra&ions of 
Germany always afforded refources to the popes, in their dif- 
putes with the emperors, and his holinefs employed on this 
occafion, the archbifliop o i Cologn^ and the bifhop of Bafn - 
berg, to revenge his caufe ; and cited the emperor to appear 
before his tribunal at Rome , there to anfwer to a charge of 
fimony. 

The reader in the hiftory of Germany , has' feen the alter- Claim of 
cations that happened between the emperor and the famous the pope 
Hildebrandy who fucceeded pope Alexander, under the title upon the 
of Gregory VII. This pontiff had the infolence, foon after crown of 
his eletflion, to claim all the conquefts that had been ma de'Spain. 
by the crown of Spain , from the Moors, on pretence that 1074. 
Spain was formerly a fief, belonging to the holy fee. He 
forced the dukes of Bcncvento and Capua , to pay him allegi¬ 
ance, and own themfelves his tributaries. He claimed <W- 
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dlnia as a fief likewife, and he exercifed the moft unbound¬ 
ed authority over the emperor, the king of J France, and all 
chriftian potentates. He fent legates to hold a council in 
Germany, but the fpirit of the German princes would not 
fuffer them. The princes were excommunicated, and in a 
lateran council it was decreed, that no ecclefiaftic, under 
pain of excommunication, fliould accept of an inveftiture 
from a layman. By another decree, all married priefts 
were to be depofed, unlefs they difmiffed their wives, and 
this decree was rigoroufly put in force, though the German 
clergy, who were moft of them married, urged the autho¬ 
rity of fcriptures againft it. 

Gregory’s high claims were not unfupported by the fecu- 


power, lar arm. The 

Matilda 


and poffelEons 


whom 
their own armies, 
duke of Apulia , a: 


1075 


erful fovereign in Italy , were at his devotion, and he exer¬ 
cifed a defpotic power over all the Italian clergy, many of 

Ted of great temporary fiefs, and headed 
Gregory denounced war againft Guifcard, 
id againft the Saracens , and brought thirty 
_ __o the field, who obliged Guifcard to eva¬ 
cuate Campania , which Gregory claimed, as belonging to 
the holy fee. In *075, he called a council, in which the 
king of France was threatened with excommunication, and 
many powerful biftiops were fufpended or depofed, on ac¬ 
count of their attachment to lay powers. He invited Sweno , 


king of Denmark , to take poffeffion 


the lands of his enemies in Italy, and he encouraged Erlem- 

_r -- his oppofition to the imperial 


bald. 


Milan 
This 


coft Erlembald 


life, and the 


power. 

imperial party chofe for their archbifhop, Theobald, who 


was 


Such was the ignorance and barbarity of the times, that 
in the many difputes which then prevailed in the remoteft 
parts of Europe, the fcale of war generally turned in favour 
of the party efpoufed by the pope, and Gregory was thereby 

anAhl __ * _ C C _ V *, ° T T 
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Rujfa, thei 
great oppol 
Chriflendom 
powerful. 


Hung, 

But Gregory met with 


moft 


pontiff. 


bifhop 


of 


ed and imprifoned for fome hours, by Cincius. The people 
of Rome dreading the imperial, more than they did the 
papal, power, forced Cincius to fet his holinefs at liberty, 
upon promife of pardon ; but he and his party were foon 
after banilhed from Rome , and Gilbert fled to Ravenna, 


Greg 


fchemes with the 


The 
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The German emperor Henry , no fooner had fome refpite He is de- 
from the wars he had been engaged in, than he aflembled a pofed by 
council of German bifhops, who depofed Gregory. The the Ger- 
latter excommunicated Henry , and abfolved his fubje&s from man bi- 
their allegiance, and calling a council at Rome , they not {hops, 
only excommunicated all the prelates in Cbriftendom, who 
had dared to oppofe the pope, but paffed a fet of decrees, 
under the title of “ Di&atus Papee”, which fcrewed the 
papal power up to a higher pitch of defpotifm, than former 
popes had ever pretended to, and all this under the pretext of 
afcertaining the prerogatives of the holy fee. Amongft the 
other ridiculous claims eftabiiftied by thofe decrees, one 
was, that the pope has the foie right to wear imperial 
habits and ornaments, and that all princes on the face of 
the earth were obliged to kifs his feet; that he has a power 
to annul their decrees, and that the Roman church never 
has erred, and never can err. Thefe pofitions, equally ridi¬ 
culous as frantic, alarmed the bifhops of Lombardy , where 
the imperial intereft was very ftrong, and in a meeting they 
held at Partna , after impeaching Gregory of the moil horrid 
crimes, by the advice of the archbilhop of Ravenna, they 
depofed him. His fafety lay in the divifions of Germany , 
and the reader has feen in that hiftory, the abfolute triumph 
which he obtained over the emperor, by the German bifhops 
not daring to ftand to their award of excommunication, 
againft him. Nothing, after this, could withftand the 
haughtinefs o £ Gregory ; he created kings in diftant regions; 
he fubje&ed the greateft princes to public penances, and 
his fame reached even the infidels themfelves, who fent em- 
bafladors to him, to conciliate his friendfhip. He extended 
his decrees againft lay inveftitures, even to Great Britain 
and France . Hubert was then his legate in England , which 
had been fome time before conquered by the Normans, and he 
threatened the conqueror himfelf with excommunication, if 
he continued to hinder his bifhops from repairing to Rome, 
or to the council there, and at the fame time he made a His de¬ 
demand of England, as holding of the fee of Rome, and maud up* 
claimed the arrears of Peter’s pence, which had been paid on the 
his predeceffors, by way of tribute. William, haughty, and king of 
impetuous as he was, thought proper to take off his inter- England, 
diftion, as to the bifhop’s going to Rome, and promifed to 
fend the arrear of Peter’s pence, but defired to be excufed 
from paying any homage, which, he faid, none of his pre¬ 
deceffors ever had done, to the fee of Rome, The reply 
which Gregory made to this refufal, is a ftrong indication of 
his character j “ I would'rather,” faid he, “ have had the 
fubmiffion than the money.” 

Among the northern crowns and principalities, Gregory’s His power 
bulls and letters were decifive. He created a king of Dal - in the 
matia, and threatened his fubje&s with excommunication, north. 

He excommunicated a king of Poland , for confenting to the 

E 3 death 
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death of a bifliop; he threatened a duke of Bohemia with 
the fame penalty, only for converfing with excommuni¬ 
cated perfon. 1 -, and he prohibited the ufe of the Sclavonic 
tongue, to the Bohemians in their religious worfhip. All 
thofe arbitrary a<fts received great fandtion, from the pli¬ 
ancy of the councils held at Rome , who always confirmed 
the mod defpotic femences of the pope. During the difpute 
between the emperor Henry, and Rodolph of Suabia, he was 
for fome time moderate towards Henry, but when he heard 
Seevol.8. that his affairs had took an untowardly turn, he excommu- 
p. 423. nicated him a-frefh, and the reader in the hiftory of Ger- 
ibid. many, will find an account of the quarrel. In the mean 

while, he faw himfelf under a necefiity of com prom ifing 
matters with duke Robert Guifcard , and other Norman 
and in leaders in Italy, that he might make ufe of them againft 

Italy . the imperialifts and his menaces prevailed with Alphonfo 

king of Spain, to lay afide the Gothic liturgy, and receive 
that of Rome. Sometimes his holinefs preached up expe¬ 
ditions againft the infidels ; but when he had raifed an army 
under thofe pretexts, it was always employed againft the 
German emperor Henry. He demanded affiftance from the 
king of England , who excufed himfelf from taking any part 
in the quarrel, and who was indeed the only prince in Eu¬ 
rope, at that time, who fet at nought the thunders of the 
Vatican. 

His war The imperial bifhops having pronounced fentence of de- 
with the pofition againft Gregory, chofe for his fucceffor, Gilbert, 
emperor, archbifhop of Ravenna , who took the name of Clement III. 

and when the emperor Henry, upon returning to Italy , had 
defeated the troops of Matilda, and, proving vidlorious over 
all his enemies, had befieged Rome it!elf j the behaviour of 
Gregory was great and intrepid. Though fhut up in Rome 
for two years and a half, he adted with the fame fpirit as 
before, and his troops, or rather thofe of Matilda , obliged 
Henry more than once to abandon the fiege. He prevailed 
with the kings of the Vifigoths , and other barbarians, to re¬ 
ceive the chriftian religion ; he excommunicated the count 
of Padua for having joined the imperialifts, and a count of 
Provence made him a furrender of all his large dominions, 
for the remillion of his fins. Henry returning to the fiege 
of Rome, was again repulfed by Gregory , who found means 
to perfuade the Saxons to eledt count Herman , king of the 
Romans. Though Herman was defeated, and Henry refumed 
the fiege of Rome, yet he would gladly have made up all 
differences with Gregory, who continued ftill undaunted and 
innexib.e ; and when Rome was at Jaft taken, by Henry’s 
arms and money, Gregory retired to the caftle of St. Angelo, 
which he bravely defended, and forced the emperor to agree 
to the convocation of a council. This council fupported 
the pope, who was ftill in the caftle of St. An*do, and 
Hnry jounu means to interrupt it. The Roman and Italian 

prelate;;. 
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prelates, however, and moft of the Roman nobility, inter¬ 
ceded with the pope, who fufpended all further fulmina- 
tions again H Henry, and at 1 aft they prevailed with him (to 
fatisfy the oaths they had taken that Henry Ihould receive 
the imperial crown) to hand it down to him by a rope, 
from the caftle of St. Angelo. 

Henry very juftly thought that this ridiculous propofal. He is be- 
wasan infult upon his dignity, and he was crowned by his lieged in 
own pope Clement , in the Lateran church. Gregory all this the caftle 
while continued (hut up in the caftle of St. Angelo, which of St. An- 
feems to have been the only part of Rome now remaining in gelo . 
his poffeffion, and had prevailed with Robert G idfcard, to 
march to his affiftance, with an army of his Normans. The 
news of Guifcard’s approach obliged Henry to retire with his 
army, now greatly weakened by ficknefs, towards Lombardy , 
but the blockade of the caftle of St. Angelo, was ft ill conti¬ 
nued by the Roman imperialifts, who were defeated by 
Robert , and he brought the pope in triumph to the church 
of St. John Lateran . The emperor and his party were 
again excommunicated, but the pope was fo unpopular at 
Rome , that he retired to Salerno. The imperial prelates 
made fome efforts towards re-eftablifhing the emperor’s in- 
tereft in Lojnbardy, but they were defeated by the troops of 
Matilda, armed with the thunders of the Vatican. Clement ibid p. 
the anti pope, however, took poffeffion of Rome , but Henry 424- 
was obliged to return to Germany. The balance of power 
between the popifla and imperial party, in Italy, was in the 
hands of the Romans at this period ; and as they hated both, 
they difowned the authority of Clement, as well as of Gre~ 
gory. The latter, tho’ little better than an exile, at Monte 
CaJJino, and Salerno, a£ted with the fame fpirit as if he had 
reigned without a rival. William of England, indeed, con¬ 
tinued to difdain his interpofition, when he offered it in fa¬ 
vour of his brother Odo, bifhop of Bayeux , but he governed 
the powerful coupt of Flanders , and other great princes on 
the continent, with an irrefiftible fway. In Germany he reviv¬ 
ed HermarC s party ; he affembled a council of his own pre¬ 
lates, who confirmed all he had done, and depofed Henry 
a-new, while Henry’s prelates did the fame by Gregory. 

While matters were in this fituation, Gregory died at Sa~ Hisdeath. 
lerno the capital of Robert Guifcard , duke of Apulia , or 
Puglia. 

A very extraordinary fcene fucceeded his death. The He is fuc- 
cardinals and prelates elected Dejiderius , abbot of CaJJino. ceeded by 
He refufed to accept of the dignity, and they confulted with Victor HI. 
Jornandes , prince of Capua, to compel him ; fo that, not- 
withftanding all his averfion, he was in a manner forced to 
accept of the popedom, and he took the name of Liffor III. 

Whether his averfion to the popedorn, was real, or ficti¬ 
tious, may be juftly doubted. It is certain that the Romans, 

who hated all popes, and whole real view was to declare 

£ 4 loaie 
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f*ome great native prince, king of Italy , were ftill very pov£? 
erful in their own capital; and it was with fome difficulty 
that Matilda gave him pofleffion of the church of St. Peter, 
and the city of Rome. Victor, though ftill oppofed by Cle- 
juent , trod in the fteps of his predeceftbr, and by the force 
of his pontifical power, we are told, that he fent over a 
great army to Africa, againft the infidels, who were entirely 
defeated. While he was holding a council at Benevento , he 


was taken ill, being fuppofed to have been pojfoned, and 
he died at Monte Cajfinc , in 1087. He was fueceeded, accord¬ 
ing to his own defire, by Otho, bifhop of Ojlia , who took 
Urban II* the name of Urban II. and began his reign by a public de¬ 
pope. claration, that he would make the example of Gregory VII, 

the rule cf his conduit and government. By this time the 
antipope Clement , had regained his footing at Rome , where 
Urban with great difficulty, at laft got admittance, and held 
a council, wnich proceeded in the ufual form of anathemas, 
and excommunications againft the imperial party and pre- 


ibid. 


Clement 


lates. His great fupport, Matilda , tnough then forty-three 
years of age, married young Guelph of Bavaria , the anceftor 
of the prefent houl'e of Brunjwick , that flic might the better 
oppofe the emperor, who was once more making a great 
progrefs in Italy. Urban fulfilled his promife of treading in 
the iKps of Gregory VII. for he multiplied councils in all 
parts of chriftendom, for confirming the dictates of that 
pontif, and excommunicating his adverfaries. 

The Noronans of Apulia gave him flicker, while the em- 


the anti- peror and Clement became makers of the reft of Italy. Henry 


pope 


Hid. 

p. 425 


took Mantua and Ferrara , while Urban was holding a council 
at Benevento. The impreffions of Gregory’s authority and 
conduct, remained ftill fo ftrqngly on the minds of diftant 
princes, that all of them, particularly Eric , king of Den¬ 
mark , applied to Urban , as his only fucceflbr, notwithftand- 
ing Henry had, by this time, beat the troops of Matilda 
(who headed them herfelf) in every quarter of Lombardy. 
Thus, this pope, tho* armed with power, was deftitute of 
authority. Urban , by a firm perfeverance in his maxims, 
found means to dilTuade Matilda from a feparate peace with 
Henry ; Clement was by the Romans once more driven out of 
Rome 3 but ftill the Romans were fo little reconciled to 
Urban , that he once more took refuge in Apulia. Finding 
the emperor every where fuperior in the fiela, he, and Ma¬ 
tilda, joined with young Conrads, and the emprefs Adelaide , 
Henry’s Ion and wife, and that prince was crowned king of 
Italy , by the archbifhop of Milan. The events which this 
introduced have been already related ; nor fhall we parti¬ 
cularize the various councils, and fynods, held by both 
parties, which always tended to mutual excommunica¬ 
tions. 


Urban 


The elevation of Conrade to the throne of Italy , was 
prevaijs. ftrengthened by his marriage with the daughter of the duke 

of 
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& Apulia , and gave a favourable turn to the affairs of Ur~ 
w, who now re-entered into the pofleflion of Rome, his mule 
eing led by Conrade , who had promifed to renounce all 
ight of inveftitures. In a council which was held at Pla - 
, n tia , the caufe of the emprefs Adelaide, .who charged her 
.ufband with the moil infamous treatment of her, was de¬ 
cided in her favour, and its authority was acknowledged 


5 * 


_._ _ _ ,_of Europ 

w of England difowned Urban 
of his (Gregorian ambition and claims 

art of this work, given a full but concife account, of the p. 44. et 

' *_1 -i* ro llioll nn#* warvoof* In n/l. 
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Urban 


fhall not repeat it here.y^ 


and that they anfwered the moil fanguine ends he could 


advancement 


For fome and 


years before the famous council he held at Clermont , which preaches 
gave rife to the firft crufade, the minds of the people all up the 
over chriftendom, had been infedted through papal arts with crufade. 


Holy 

(dels. The archbilhopric of Milan 


to have 


furnifhed fifty thoufand adventurers, and the other Italian 

fhips, or money. Urban having 
compromifed his differences with the king of France , who 
made his fubmiiffons, returned to Rome , where the imperi- 
ilifts had ftill pofleflion of the caftle of St. Angelo. He 
.vards fummoned a council to which he invited thp 

bifhops at Bari , and afiifted the Norman 


Greek 


Capua 


hbifhop 


of its duke, Richard II. Anfelm 


by his learning and eloquence, in the council of Bari , the 
felhon of which was fpent in religious ridiculous difputes, 
between the Greek and Latin bifhops. Urban continued ftill 
to be oppofed by Cle?nent , but the progrefs which the cru- 
Ifaders were making, added fo greatly to his character, that 
he regained the entire poffelffon of the city of Rome , where 


f July 


Pafchal He is fuc 
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II. who, in imitation of his predeceflor, was a great pro- ceeded by 


:ived from the Gtiifcard family, he obliged the anti- 
Clement , to fly to Citta di Cajlello, where he died in a 
cw months. Pafchal after this, was embroiled in difputes 

the crown of Jerufalem , upon the 
Ifrey ) and being of the fame am- 
ee immediate predeceffors, he ex- 
ommunicated the king of France , and refufed to give 
p the right of eccleliaftical inveftitures, to Henry , king 
kf England. The French king fubmitted, but the Englijh 
ontinued to make a glorious ftand againftthe papal ufurp- 


Pajchal 


uons, which feem never to have had a fixed 


firm 


ng there, but under the weakeft of their princes. Though 
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the antipope Clement , was dead, his party continued ti 
eieft others in his room; but the fa&ion at 1 aft came t< 
nothing, and Pafchal was left without a rival. In 1102, 
he held a council at Rome , in which an oath was devifed to 
be taken by all whom the pope fliould require, by which 
temporal princes were toobferve unlimited obedience to the 
hoiy fee, in every thing (he approved of, or condemned, 
Some princes refuted, and oppofed this oath, on account of 
its novelty, and the king of England drove archbifhop Aw 
J'elm out of his dominions, for favouring the papal claims, 
particularly, againft lay inveftitures. In all other parts of 
chriftendom, the pope was uncontrouled in the exercifeof 
Matilda his arrogant authority. Matilda quarrelled with, and fepa- 
quarrels rated from, her hufband, young Guelph , and their differ- 
with her ences were produ&ive of frefh grants which (he made to the 
hufband. holy fee. We have already confidered the condudt of the 
Vol. 8. pope, during the ufurpation of the empire by young i&ar/, 
p. 425. who dethroned his father, and who fucceeded to the em- 

pire by the name of Henry V. In a council held at Guajlal\ 
the difpute about inveftitures, was renewed between him 
and Henry , the event of which the reader hath already feen, 
ibid. While it was depending, Pafchal held a council at Troyes. 
p. 429. in France, h ut it was overawed by the approach of an impe¬ 
rial army. He afterwards regulated fome religious differ¬ 
ences in the kingdom of Jerufalem , and threatened Alphonfa 
king of Arragon, with excommunication, for having mar¬ 
ried the princefs Uracca, who was related to him in the 
ibid. third degree of confanguinity. 

Th zGreek After the humiliating blows which Pafchal received from 
emperor Henry , (as we have already recounted) the cardinals and 
befriends biflhops difowned his t conduct, foe which he apologized, be- 
the pope, caufeof the neceffity he was under, and various councils 

were held, in which the treaty made with Henry was an¬ 
nulled, as having been extorted by force, and nothing was 
now heard in ecclefiaftical affemblies and churches, but ex¬ 
communications thundered out againft fhe emperor. About 
this time, the Greek emperor, Alexius , offered his ferviceto 
pope Pafchal , and even to ferve him in perfon ; but though 
they were accepted of with great joy, by the pope and his 
party, he failed in the performance, to their great difap- 
porntment. The internal incidents of Italy at this time, are 
too unintereffing and trite for general hiftory, as they relate 
chiefly to fquabbles among prelates and petty princes. One 
of the beft adlions in this pontificate, was the pope eftablifhinj 
in a council at Troja, for three years, the a£t called the Grffl 
of God, by which all perfons were prohibited from a<5tso( 
private hoftilities on Sundays. After this, theemperor Hent]\ 
once more drove the pope out of Rome to Apulia , where he 
received a claim from England , that the archbifhop of Caw t 
terbury fhould be the pope’s perpetual legate in England. Bjf 
this time his holinefs, thro’ the afliftance of his Norm* 

frieiP 
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fiends, and vaffals, had raifed an army in Apulia j but as 
he was marching with it to Rome , he fell fick at Anagni, and 
foon after died. 

The fucceflor of Pafchal in the fee of Rome , was Cajetan, Hid. 
a noble Italian, who took the name of Gelajius II. whofe p. 430, 
fate we have already feen. Though he was regularly ele<ft- Gelajius 
ed, and confecrated, the emperor let up againft him Burdin, II. pope, 
arcbbifhop of Braga ; and the hiftory of the popes is for 
fome years after this connected with that of Germany ; ex¬ 
cepting in the following particulars. During the popedom ibid. 
of Gelajius , the order of knights templars was founded at p. 431, et 
\ Jerufalem. Calixtus, who fucceeded Gelajius, maintained Jeq. 

! himlfelf againft the emperor’s antipope, Gregory , whom he 
I atlaft Ihut up in a monaftery. Calixtus had a conference at 
G'tfors in Normandy, with Henry , king of England , who 
nobly vindicated the right of the Anglican church, and af- 
ferted his right of admitting no legate into England , with¬ 
out his previous permiffion. Calixtus returned from France 
to Italy. In the year 1123, Calixtus having accommodated 
all differences with the emperor, gave a commiffion to the p, 432. 
bilhop of Bamberg, to convert the Pomeranians, who were r 
I yetinaftateof idolatry, and he died the next year with the re¬ 
putation of being a wife and moderate prelate. He was fuc- Honorius 
ceeded by Honorius II. formerly bifliop of Ojlia j and having II. pope, 
been named by Frangcpani and other laics, he had fome fcru- 
ples about his retaining the papal ornaments ; but he foon 
i got over them, and made a fhort procefiion through his do- 
I minions, where he reformed fomeeeclefiafticai abufes. Upon 
| the death of William, duke of Apulia, Roger, count of Sicily, 
took poffeffion of his eftate and title, without receiving the 
inveftiture of them from Honorius, who refufing all terms of 
accommodation, formed a powerful aft'ociation of Norman 
princes againft him, and laid him under an excommunica¬ 
tion. Roger, knowing that thofe princes had different 
views and interefts, avoided coming to an engagement, by 
which he diftolved the confederacy. The pope was then 
obliged to receive the allegiance of Roger upon the terms 
he had before reje£ted, and having quarrelled with the Be - 
neventines, he employed Roger to chaftize them. 

In 1129, Honorius was fucceeded by Innocent II. but the ibid* 
Romans and their clergy chofe Anaclete, and drove Innocent p. 434. 
into France. Anaclete pretending to be the real pope, inti- Succeed- 
mated his election to the different powers of Europe j but ed by /*- 
they fupported Innocent, and brought him back in (triumph nocent II. 
to Rome , from whence he expelled Anaclete and his party. 

The emperor Lothair, was then in Italy, and had conquered 
dpulia, from whence he drove dukei&Tg^r. Some difputes arofe 
naturally between the emperor and the pope, about the 
tight of beftowing the inveftiture of Apulia, but they were 
compromifed in the manner the reader has feen in the ibid. 
niltory of Germany. When the emperor Lothair evacuated p. 435* 

Italy, 
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Italy, Roger recovered Capua , with great part of Apulia, an 
efpoufed the caufe of Anaclete, againft Innocent .; but Rog 
was defeated by Renaud, who had obtained the inveftiture 
Apulia. Anaclete foon after died, and one Gregory, who took 
the name of Viftor, was elected by Roger’s party among th 


cardinals: but foon after he refigned the papal honours and 


was reconciled to Innocent, who in a council, confiding (ai 
is faid) of a thoufand prelates, aflembled at Rome, exco 
municated Roger, and made many ufeful regulations in the 
government of the church. During its fefiion, Renaud of 
Apulia died, and Roger not only recovered it at the head of 
an army, but took the pope prifoner, and forced him to 
ablolve him from his excommunication, and to give him 
the titles of king of Sicily , duke of Apulia , and prince of 
Capua, upon his paying to the holy fee an annual tribute, 
and obliging himfelf and his fucceffors to perform homage 
to the pope in all future times. 

Abelard a Notwithftanding the ignorance cf this age, fome liberal 
reformer, fpirits endeavoured to enlighten it, and among thofe waj 

the famous Abelard, and his difciple Arnold of Brejck 
Their doctrines were difagreeable to the pope, and the 
bigots of the times, and Abelard was excommunicated. The 
hittory of that famous profefior is well known, and that 
after the ftgnal misfortune he met with, he died an example] 
of penitence for the fins of his youth, in the abbey of Clugii 


ibid. 

P- 437* 


ibid. 

P- 43^ 


which v/as defended by the republican revolters, Eugene III 
fucceeded him. The ' * * *' 
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The doctrines of Arnold had a more important tendency 
than thofe of his mafter. He endeavoured to remind his 
countrymen, that they had been once matters of the world, 
though now flaves to ignorance and bigotry, and he had 
fuch fuccefs, that be raifed a fpirit of independency all ovei|j 
Italy. The Libertines (for fo the inhabitants of ’Tivoli were 
called) ftruggled for their liberty againft the Romans | 
but Innocent reduced them. The Romans fought to fhake 
off their dependency upon Innocent , and even France itfelllj 
fhewed fome fymptoms of being tired with the papal yoke;| { 
which had wantonly laid her under an excommunication. 
The difobedience of the Romans continuing. Innocent m 
fo affe&ed that he died on the 24th of September 1143. 

His fuccefior, Celejline II. was diftinguifhed for littleor| 
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Celefthte 

II. pope, nothing but his taking off the interdidJ from the kingdoffllj 


1 

j 


of France. Lucius II. who fucceeded in 1144, had a difficultly 
province tojnanage, as the reader has feen in the hiftorjrof|j 

tl 

t! 

f. 


Germany. The fpirit of independency encreafed every day 
among the Romans, and the king of Sicily took advantage 
of the juncture to invade fome of the papal poflettions id 
Campania. Lucius being killed in befieging the capital,|jj 

f. 

age had not virtue or public fpirit!f t 


enough to fecond the example of the Romans, and theem-jj 
p<yor declared againft them. They however kept pofleilion 
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Rome , fo that Eugene was confecrated at the monaftery of 

hrfara . 

The republicans, in the mean while, by the afliftance A new 
Arnold of Brefcia , endeavoured to complete their plan of crufade 
'^commonwealth, by reviving the equeftrian order, and preached 


'“irtifying their city from the ruins of houfes belonging to up. 

” was fupported by almoft all 


i 




t 

{ 
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e papal party* Eugm 
mfiendom again ft 

e fet on foot a new crufade, and having reconciled the 
tes of Italy to each other, the fpirit of the Romans fubfid- 
J, and returned to the papal allegiance, after baniftiing 
'Untold. This part of the Italian hiftory is very dark, be- 

I ve know nothing of it, but through the relations of 
tcdefiaftics, whofe intereft it was to difguife it. 

It appears, as if the Romans had not been the only people Republi- 
of Italy , who at this time afp^red to independency upon the can fpirit 
pope; but that their general concert was broken by the in Rome. 
ilifputes which raged between the Guelphs and Gibilins. 

The Romans were rather quieted than fatisfied by the late 
compromife, and forced the pope to retire to the caftle of 
Saint Angelo , becaufe he would not fuffer them to demolifh 
Tivoli ; the inhabitants of which they confidered as their 
[dependents. The hiftory of the crufades form the greateft See 
part of that of Italy at this time. Their progrefs in Egypt , Vol. VIL 
\PaleJline , and other parts of Afia , has been already defcrib- p. 87. et 
ed. The madnefs of the age was fuch, that the princes of feq. 
Cbrijlendom were willing to put themfelves under the com- See 
land of Saint Bernard, a Frenchman, whofe chief virtues Vol. VIII* 
were thofe of a cloiftered life. The pope, though ftill con- p. 438. 
fined in the caftle of Saint Angelo, difluaded Saint Bernard 
from accepting of the command, which was conferred upon 
Lewis, king of France ; but while Eugene's nod was thus 
depopulating Europe and AJia, he was obliged by his fubje&s 
to fly from Italy to France, where he had an interview with 
m^ Lewis, and held a council at Paris for fettling fome 
religious differences. 

rom the complexion of the hiftory of this period it ap¬ 
pears, that the pope and his clergy had great difficulty in 
fuppreffing the fpirit of reformation that then prevailed in 
trance, in favour of many doctrines, which have fince been 
adopted by the proteftants. They called in the fecular arm, 
tocrulh whatever was aimed againft their own power.When 
doftrinal points, which they could not anfvver, occurred, 
they generally diverted the attention of the public from 
them by ftarting fome religious abfurdity, which they fuf- 
wed to be canvaffed for fome time, and they fealed it by the 
Jan&ion of a council compofed of themfelves and their con¬ 
federates. Eugene, while in exile from Italy, held many 
ftich councils, whofe proceedings may be termed the re- 
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as much flattery 
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and adulation in France and Germany , as he had with nioiv 
tification in Rome and Italy, 

The pope We have in other parts of this work, recounted the bad 
and the fuccefs of the German crufades under Conrade the German 
emperor emperor, at this time. Upon the emperor Conrad’s return, 

Eugene complimented him with the title of catholic prince; 
and the defender of the Romijh church ; but he met with a 
ftrong oppofition in preaching up another crufade in France 
where Bernard was in danger of being aflafiinated, for hav¬ 
ing been the author of the laft. When by the encourage* 
ment of the emperor his holinefs returned to Italy , he found 
Rome ftill in pofieflion of the republicans j and he was 
obliged to retire to Ferentino , to which all the potentates of 
Europe fent their ambafladors and deputies to receive his 
deciuons. Upon the acceflion of Frederic , duke of Suahk s 
to the German empire, Eugene and he concluded a league, 
by which they mutually promifed, that neither, without the 
confent of the other, fhould make peace with Roger king of 
Sicily i and the emperor promifed to employ his beft officei 
in reftoring the pope to Rome. This good correfpondence 

was foon broken off, by the emperor’s having granted 
feveral ecclefiaftical inveftitures in Germany. The pope fent 
two legates into that empire, where they depofed the arch* 
bifliop of Mentz, and died in 1153, as he was on the point 
of excommunicating the emperor Frederic. He was fuc* 
ceeded by Anajlaftus IV. who entered into a negociatioa| 
with the emperor, but died before it was concluded. 


His fucceflbr was Hadrian IV. formerly bifliop of Albam 
This pontiff' is faid to have been an Englijhman , and 2 
native of Saint Albans. Under him, the difputes between 
the emperor and the holy fee were renewed; the particulars 
of which we have given in the hiftory of Germany. Hadriafi 
embroiled himfelf with JVtlliam king of Sicily; and this 
brings us to the hiftory of the other Italian governments, 
during this, and the preceding periods. 

Hiftory of We have already, more than once, mentioned the conqueit 
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Hadrian 

% 

IV. pope 

ibid. 

p. 441. 

et J'e%. 


of Apulia , by the Normans, and of their princes having re 
ceived the inveftiture of it and of Sicily from the popes. The 


Naples. 

The 

hiftory of family of Guifcard were valiant, and protectors of the popes, 
the Gui/~ The Greek emperors had a ftrong claim upon, and, as we 
cards in have already feen, a conflderable footing in the kingdom of 
Naples. Naples ; fo that perpetual wars were waged between the 

and the Normans in Italy. Robert Guifcard , the fame who 
had delivered Gregory VTI. had fent over his fon Boemunl 
with an army to Greece , where he had defeated that of the 
emperor Alexius . _ The latter was affifted by the Venetian /, 
who were beat in a great fea fight by Robert. He after¬ 
wards landed in Greece , where a contagious diftemper ruin* 
ed moft of his army, and he himfelf died, aged 60, in the 
year 1085. He was perhaps, the moft extraordinary per* 
* Ionage of his time. He railed himfelf from the ftation of* 

private gentleman, to be the terror of powerful emperors; 

and 
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like the caliphs of Bagdad he was the patron of arts. 
K Salerno his capital, they fettled after their expulfion 

and the Salernitan fchool, which flourifh- 1 
under him, is now famous in the annals of medicine. 
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“fljpon his death, his army returned haftily to Italy, and his 




Bocmund 


II. The 


jnsand revolutions of the Guifcard pofieffions, after this ac* 
fcmodation, are immaterial here. Roger married a daugh¬ 
ter of a marquis of Flanders , but was defeated in attempt- 
Dg to reduce Amalfi. All his army being feized with the 

I epidemical madnefs of the times, that of crufading, his 
brother Boemund, who was a famous Holy Land adventurer, 
with his coufin Tailored, put themfelves at its head, and 
marched to Palefiine. By this, Roger became pofiefTed of 
lurnund ’s dominions in Italy , and he reftored Richard , the 
tiled duke of Capua , to his eftates. Roger, after this ob- They 
tained from pope Urban , the famous bull, by which his claim a 
fiiccelTors claimed a fpiritual as well as temporal power, as fpiritua! 
being the pope’s perpetual legates in Sicily. About the p 0wer i a 
year 111O, the great count Roger of Sicily , uncle to Roger Sicily. 
and Boeinund , died in the 70th year of his age, and he feems 
to have been fucceeded in his dominions by his nephew 
torer II. 

This prince, like his predeceflbrs, was the friend of the Roger II. 
popes, and was fucceeded by his only fon William, who duke of 
followed the maxims of his forefathers in fupporting the Apulia. 
holy fee. He died without any iflue, and was fucceeded 
by his uncle Roger , another count of Sicily , who was at 


with Honorius 11 


Apulia 


He 


and conquering all oppofition, he applied to the holy fee, 
for the title of king, which he obtained, in 1130, from 
pope Anaclete. After his coronation, he reduced the power- The re¬ 
fill city and republic of Amalfi j and by the acquifition of hellions 
Capuaj and the dukedom of Naples, he became io formida- againft 
ble, that the Apulians, the Bencvcntines , and other ftates of him. 
of Italy took arms, and defeating him, obliged him to fly ibid, 
to Sicily. Here he raifed a ftrong army, chiefly compofed p. 435, 
of Saracens, with which he recovered Apulia ; and punifbed 
many of the heads of the confederacy againft him as traitors. 

In 1134, he returned to fight the Pijans , who affifted his 
rebel fubje&s, and he reduced Novara. He then defeated 
fonaud, to whom the pope had given his dominions, but with 
whom he was foon reconciled j and having conquered all his 
enemies, he returned triumphantly to Salerno. It was not 
long before-the rebellion, being fupported by the Pifans , 
broke out afrelh, and was again extinguifhed by Roger. He 
feems to have been an overmatch for all his enemies, till 
the year 1137, 

by the emperor Lothair. No fooner had the emperor re- 


when he was divefted of his Italian eftates 


turned 



He is 
made 
king ; 
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turned to Germany than Roger endeavoured to recover U 

dominions, but he was defeated by Renaud, who died in nvq, 
Roger , after this, regained moft of his Italian poffeffions, and 
we have already feen his other fucceffes. 

His con- Having fubdued all oppofition in Italy , he returned to 
quefts. Sicily ; but employed his two fons Roger and Anfufu, j, i a 

making conquefts on the Adriatic toaft. After this, he 
ruled his fubje&s with an iron rod. The particular con. 
ftitutions of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, though 
united under Roger , are uncertain, but moft probably, they 
were diftinCt, in the fame manner as England and Scotlanl, 
were before the union. 

About the year 1143, Roger, partly forced, and partly 
bribed pope Lucius II. to grant him feveral valuable privi. 
leges; and reduced Tripoli , and many other ftates on the 
coaft of Africa . ' From thence he carried his arms into 
Greece , having been exafperated by fome affronts he receiv¬ 
ed from Manuel , the emperor of Conjlantinoplc . His fleet 
was commanded by one George of Antioch , who plundered 
all the rich coafts of the Morea ; but the moft valuable 
booty he brought home with him confifted in the filk work¬ 
men, whom Roger fettled in his own dominions, and 
thereby eftablifhed that manufacture. Next year he alarm¬ 
ed Con/lantinople itfelf, and his fhips laid part of its fuburbs 
in allies. By this time he had affociated his fon William 
his death, with himfelf in the government, and he died in 1154, with 

the character of being one of the wifeft princes of his age, 
and the great patron of arts and learning. 

He is fuc- His fon William , degenerated from his anceftors j and 
ceeded by now we return to the hiftory of pope Hadrian. This 
William ; pontif wrote a letter to William , in which he was only Ailed 

lord of Sicily, and the cardinal who carried the letter was 
driven out of the territories of William ; who at the fame 
time ravaged the papal dominions, and was excommunicat¬ 
ed by his holinefs. This fentence excited a frefh rebellion 
among the Apulian ftates; but, in the mean time, the repub 
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lican party at Rome, drove Hadrian himfelf out of that city, 
and murdered one of his cardinals. Upon the arrival of the 
emperor Frederic in Italy , the perfon of Arnold of Brefcia , 
who had excited the republican fpirit at Rome , and who 
had been taken prifoner by that emperor, was delivered up 
to Hadrian , who ordered him to be burnt alive. Hadr'rn 
was equally fortunate, in the emperor’s being obliged to re¬ 
turn to Germany, and in fupporting the Apulian infurreCtionj 
but refufed to abfolve William from his excommunication. 
whoquar-The latter took arms, befieged Hadrian in Benevento, and 
rels with obliged him to agree to a treaty upon his own terms; the 
the pope, chief of which was his afferting his legantine right in Sicily, 

from whence he would fuffer no appeals to be brought to 


ibid . 

P- 443- 


Rome. In return for Hadrian’s granting him the inveftitures 
of Sicily, Apulia , and Capua , he fwore allegiance to the 

. holy 
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holy fee, ar| d Hadrian returned to Rome. In 1157, he wrote 
a haughty letter to the German emperor, which he was 
obliged to recant. Soon after Milan was reduced by the 
imperial arms, and the difputes between him and the em¬ 
peror were revived ; when Hadrian died, at Anagni, on the 
find of September. 

We have already related the incidents that happened upon p. 444. 
the choice of Alexander III. Hadrian's fucceilor, and his et Jeq . 
competitor, Viftor IV. who fupported his own election by Alexander 
force of arms, and befieged Alexander in the caftle of Saint I1L pope; 
Angelo. Viflor was favoured by the emperor, who was in¬ 
clined to refer the difpute to a general council, to which 
Alexander would not fubmit, and appealed to the other 
powers of cbriftendom. Notwithftanding this, the council 
of Pavia acknowledged Viftor to be pope, and he was led 
to the altar by the emperor, who held the ftirrup of his 
horfe, and killed his feet. Alexander , in the mean time* 
was acknowledged by the kings of England and France, to 
which lad; kingdom he removed from Rome. The reader 
has already feen the efFe&s of the confederacy formed by 
Alexander's party againft Frederic in Germany. 

In 1163, Alexander held a council at Yours, in France , 
which excommunicated Vittor, and all his adherents. Here 
he became acquainted with the celebrated Thomas Beckel , 
archbilhop of Canterbury , and encouraged him in his con¬ 
tumacy againft his mailer Henry II. king of England. By 
this time the antipope Vi£lor was dead, and was fucceeded by 
Pafcbal ill. who was acknowleded by the emperor. Alexan¬ 
der was then at Sens, where the archbilhop of York, with 
the bitheps of London and Chejler, preferred a charge againft 
Picket. The pope refufed to receive it, or to let the 
matter go out of his own hands. He fent for Bechet, tried, 
acquitted, and carefl'ed him j and in 1165, Alexander was 
invited back to Rome, by the Romans themfelves. He was 
all this while endeavouring to effetft a reconciliation between 
Henry and Becket , two of the mod haughty perfonages of 
their age j but all his expedients proved fruitlefs. 

Upon his return to Italy, he was received with great « rdlor- 
fplendor by William king of Sicily, who had by this time e d with 
forced even the Greek emperor to acknowledge him king j fplendor 
and he was conducted by the Romans, with olive branches, to Rome. 
to the Lateran palace. William , at this time, was governed 
entirely by one Majone, his minifter ; this man is faid to 
have afpired to the crown, and to have bargained with 
Alexander to favour his claim. His infolence was fo great, 
that the cities of Apulia confederated againft him, and he 
\vas killed by one Bonelio. William, at firft, is faid to have 
oifeovered great refentment againft the murderers, but when 
he found that Majone had provided himfelf with a fet of 
regalia for his coronation, he pardoned Bonelio, and his ac¬ 
complices, and recalled them to court. The inconftancv. 
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both of the king and people was remarkable on this occa- 
Confpi- iion. He returned to his kindnefs for Majone , who he be- 
racy a- lieved had been wrongfully accufed ; and Bonello , with his 
gainil the confederates* formed a confpiraty for dethroning William , 
king of and fubftituting his foh Roget in' his 1 room. William was ac- 
Sicily. cordingly feized and imprifoned, and the boy proclaimed 

king. Bonello not appearing at the'head of the confpirators, 
the inhabitants of Palermo fet the king' at liberty, and young 
Roger was killed during the tumult. William , having re¬ 
covered his throne, put Bonello to death, and reduced his 
rebels of Apulia. Upon his return to Sicily, he abandoned 

himfelf to an indolence, to which he was naturally difpof- 
ed, and gave up the care of his government to his minifters; 
but died in the year 1166, after bequeathing 40,0001,- 
flerling, an immenfe fum in thofe days, to pope Alexander; 
Pope William , left a young fon of the fame name, who inhe- 

Alexamler rited his kingdom, but his queen adfed as regent ; and he 
driven bequeathed the principality of Capua to his younger fon, 
irom Rome Henry. The fchifm between the two popes ftill continue'] 
ibid. in Italy. The emperor efpoufed the part of pope Pafchol 
p. 450. III. againft Alexander , and entered Italy, with a new army, 

to drive Alexander from his capital. He partly fueceeded, 
and Alexander was forced to fly to Benevento , in the habit 
of a pilgrim. Notwithftanding this, fuch was the terror 
to the name of the true pope, that Alexander forced the 
emperor to fly, with the lofs of almoft all his army, to Pavia, 
Alexander’s differences with the king of England continued, 
en account of Bccket, whom he declared his legate a Iciere, 
in defiance of Henry. Beckct was then in France \ and 
being obnoxious to the Rnglijk bifhops, they were, by the 
pope, admonifhed to obey him. The force of gold at the 
court of Rome , Was at this time incredible. Henry dillri- 
buted hisfo bountifully, that he peifuaded Alexander to ap¬ 
point the cardinal of Pavia, who was the king’s profefic.i 
friend, and Oiho , a cardinal deacon, to repair to England, 
as judges between the king and the urchbifliop. Soon after, 
having pocketed the money, Alexander recalled their com- 
miffion, and ordered them to return to Italy, We have in 
the hiffory of Germany fpceified the fequel of the pipe's 
quarrel with Frederic on this occafion. 

After the latter was driven out of Italy, his anlipope was 
befieged in Rome, where the citizens were prodigioufly ex- 
afperated againft the emperor, though without admitting 
Alexander within their walls y they, in a manner, forced 
him to demolifh the fortifications at Tufcalutn, but he re¬ 
built them, when they refufed to admit him into Rome. 
In 1169, he fent two nuncios to mediate between the king 
of England , and the archbifhop of Canterbury, and he 
threatened to lay the kingdom under an interdict, if Hewn 
continued longer refardtory. Henry paid no regard to this 

menace, and it is well known, that, in eonfequence of th« 
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quarrel, Becket was killed at the altar of the cathedral at 

Canterbury. _ • , 

In the mean while, Alexander rejected an application The pope 
made to Him from the Greek emperor, offering him vaft triumphs 
advantages^ if he would bellow upon him the imperial over the 
crown of Germany, By this time, Alexander , by the death emperor, 
of the antipope Pafchal , had gained fo much the afcendency 
in Germany , thro’ the affection he had fhevyn for the liberties 
of Italy , that the German emperor, Frederic, (ued to him 
for a reconciliation, but met with a repulfe, He a£!ed with 
equal haughtinefs towards Henry II. of England , whofe am T 
baffadors he refufed, for a long time* to fee, on account 
of Beckeds murder. At laft, Henry purged himfelf from it 
by oath; and after making many fhameful fubmiffions, 
both with regard to himfelf and his people, he was abfolv7 
ed, and Becket was canonized. But though Alexander thus 
triumphed over the proudeft monarchs in chriftendom* yet 
he was ftill an exile from his capital, to which the Romans 
ftill refufed to readmit him. This obftinacy was dilated 
by policy, as they were always fure of the emperor’s fup- 
port in the abfence of the pope, and that Frederic durft not 
offer to controul them in their liberties, which muft be 
inevitably gone,. fhould the pope again get poffeflion of 
their city. , . 

The reader has already feen in the hiftory of Germany , the ibid. 
confequences of Frederic's refentmerit, and the complete p. 449. 
victory which the pope, who was indeed at that time the et feq. 
patron of Italian liberty, and bis allies, gained over the im r . 
perial power. A congrefs was appointed between Frederic The peace 
and Alexander, at Ferrara, in order to fettle a peace, in of Italy 
which the cities of Lombardy , and the king of Sicily were re efta- 
to be comprehended ; and in the mean while, a truce for blifhed. 
fix years was agreed upon. Alexander laid hold of that 
occafion to difplay his magnificence ; he entered Venice 
with a moft fplendid retinue, and made a progrefs through _ 
other parts of Italy . The conferences being adjourned to 
Venice, the reader,* in the page referred to, has feen the de- P' 45 l * 
plorable fubmiffion to which Ferderic was reduced, and 
other circumftances of the interview. He confirmed the 
fix years truce ; he concluded a peace for fixteen with the 
king of Sicily, and a perpetual one with the holy fee. This 
accommodation was afterwards ratified in a council held at 
Venice. The glory of Alexander , at this time, was crowned 

by an embaffy which He received from the emperor of 

Myjfinia, who was one of thofe Prejler Johns, in which 
the eaftern countries, at that time, and for fome centuries 

, muc h abounded. It is certain that they profefled 
Cbnjhanity , but fo over-run with paganifms and abfurdities, 

(hat it was in certain points fcarcely difcernible. This 
emperor had, it feems, an European phyfician, who was his 
ambaffador on this occafion, and obtained from the pope 
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the ufe of Saint Stephen’s church, for the abode of the 
AbyJJmians, who {hould refort to Rome. Alexander returning 
to Anagni , through the plenitude of his pontifical power, 
appointed the bifhop of Roxcbild , in Denmark , to be like- 
wife archbifhop of Lunden. 

A rouncil The accommodation between the pope and the emperor 
ax Rome, threw the Romans into the utmoft conilernation. Calixtus, 

the fhadow of an antipope, fubmitted to him, and was 
humanely treated by Alexander, who made fome difficulties 
in receiving the deputies who were lent from Rome to im¬ 
plore his favour ; but at laft he returned, and entered the 
Lateran palace in triumph. He then indiefed a general 
council to be held next year, and he invited to it all the 
bifhops throughout the Chrtjlian world. Three hundred of 
them a£tually affembled in the Lateran church, March the5th, 
1179; and here the famous regulation which now prevails 
was enabled, that no pope fhould be looked upon as dulyeleft- 
ed, without having two thirds of the electors in his favour. 
In this council, plenty of fulminations were iflited againft 
heretics, and all the ecclefiaftics who had been ordained by 
the antipopes. During the feffion of the council, Alexandct 
conferred the title of king upon Alphanfus , duke of Portugal, 
for his brave exploits againft the Moors ; and befides his 
putting his dominions under the protection of the holy fee, 
he promifed to pay it annually four marks in gold. This 
council was likewife diftinguifhed by the prefence ol 
Laurence , an Irijh bifhop, whom the pope made archbifhop 
of Dublin , and who had been remarkably inftrumental in 
reforming the fcandalous lives of the clergy in that ifland, 
ra The only check which Alexander feems to have received in 
refill the his unlimited, and now unrivalled, exercife of the pontifical 

dignity, proceeded from the king of Scotland, who drove 
out of his dominions a bifbop of oaint Andrew’s, notwith- 
ftanding the archbifhop of York, as legate for Scotland laid 
his kingdom under an interdict, and himfelf under excom¬ 
munication. 

This great pontiff, one of the mnft fortunate that evei 


pope 


Death of 


pope A - fat on the papal throne, died in the year 1101, after having 
lexander; preached up a frefh crufade, and was fucceeded by Lucim 
fucceeded III. Among the firft a£ls of this pontiff’s reign, was his 
by Lucius giving his native city of Lucca, the privilege of coinage, 
Jlf. which was to be current in ’Tufcany , and the papal domi¬ 
nions. He took off the interdict from William king ol 
Scotland ; but though he Cent two of his legates into that 
country, he could not prevail with the king to give up his 
point, or to place the pope’s hifhop in the fee of Saint 
Andrew’s j though JViUiajn is fard afterwards to have been 
foftened. Lucius, not having the fpirit or abilities of his 
predeceffor, was by the Romans expelled that city, and 
driven to Velitri. This difgrace was far from diminifhing 
his importance in other parts of chriftendom He was 

applied 
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applied to by the king of England , in favour of the duke 
o (Saxony, who had been put to the ban of the empire, 
and who had retired to England. He celebrated a council 
at Verona , where he had an interview with the emperor, in 
1185 ; but they could not agree together, as to the fuc- 
ceffion of the countefs Matilda. While thofe difputes con¬ 
tinued at Verona, it is faid that Lucius, through the money 
lent him by the emperor, and other European powers, was ibid. 
enabled to re-enter Rome , from whence he was expelled p. 453. 

I once more by the fenators, in a barbarous manner. This who dies, 
pope, before his death, which happened on the 24th of 
November , perfuaded the king of France to take upon him 
the crofs, and the king of England to allow his fubje&s to 
inarch to the Holy Land. 

The difputes with the emperor, concerning the fucceflion 
of the countefs Matilda , and the revenues of vacant bene¬ 
fices, continued under the next pope, Urban III. notwith¬ 
standing the general pacification already mentioned. But ibid. ibid. 
it is now proper to attend the hiftory of Naples. 

William , king of Sicily had been long tne great fupport Affairs of 
of the papal fee, and had contributed confiderably to the Naples 
crufades. He had afterwards reje£ted a match propofed and Sicily . 
by the emperor, between his daughter and William's fon, 
who was married to a princefs of England ; and the fame 
prince after this, defeated, and defied, all the efforts of the 
imperial power againft his dominions. About the year 1177, 

William concluded a peace with the king of Morocco ; 
and his admiral Tancrcd ravaged the Greek emperors do¬ 
minions, with fo impolitic a barbarity, that the Conftanti - 
nopolitans, out of defpair, raifed Ifaac Angelus to the throne, 
who defeated the Sicilians. Though William had been nine The 
years married, he had no lawful iffue living, and the em- heirefs of 
peror Frederic demanded his aunt Conflantia in marriage which is 
for his eldeft fon, Henry, king of the Romans. William , married to 
by the advice of the archbifhop of Palermo , who was in the the king 
emperor’s intereft, confented to the match, notwithftanding of the 
the oppofition made to it by the pope. She was daughter Rommne, 
of Roger II. king of Naples and Sicily, and grand daughter 
of Roger I. and her union with the king of the Romans 
bade fair to render the fervitude of Italy perpetual, under 
the German emperors. It was therefore no wonder, if the 
pope, and many of the Italian princes oppofed the match ; 
but William knew how to make himfelf obeyed, and it took 
place. This marriage encreafed the.animofities that, on 
many other accounts, had already rifen to a great height 
between the emperor and the pope ; but the former was fo 
hampered by his affairs in Germany , that he durft not {hew 
his refentment, and Urban threatened to excommunicate 
him. In 1187, Urban fent a bull, with a crown of peacock’s 
feathers interwoven with gold, to Henry, king of England , 
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permitting him to create his Ton king of Ireland ; hut the 
news of the melancholly ftate of the Chrijlians in Palejlm 
Death of affe&ed Urban fo much, that he died of heartbreak, this 
the pope, year, and was fucceeded by Gregory VIII. who, before he 

could do any thing to relieve the crufaders, died himfelf, 
after filling the pontifical chair only a month and twenty 
feven days. 

Who is Gregory was fucceeded by Clement III. who, like his pre- 
fucceed- decefibr, was then an exile from Rome , but zealous even 
ed by to enthufiafm, for fetting a-foot a new crufade, which was 
Clement embraced by the emperor Frederic himfelf, and many other 
III. powerful princes of chriftendom. In the mean while, Cle - 
ibid. ment having granted to the Romans their own terms, was 
p. 456. admitted into that city ; but as its pontiff, rarher than its 

prince; and he granted a bull to the king of Scotland, by 
which that church was exempted from all fpiritual foreign 
jurifdi&ion, but to the pope, and his legate a latere. His 
cares for promoting the crufade, into which we do not 
find however, that the Scotch ever entered, were inceflant; 
but the zeal of the princes beginning to cool, gave him 
infinite difquiet. Upon the death of William , king of Sicily , 
Tancred in 1189, Clement claimed the whole of his fucceffion, as 
king of being feudatory to the holy fee. His pretentions were dif- 
Sicily and regarded. The archbifhop of Palermo, at the head of a 
Naples. great party, adhered to Conjlantia , but the chancellor of 
Who Sicily declared for Tancred , the natural fon of duke Roger, 
claims the eldeft fon of king Roger , and aftually crowned him king of 
fucceifion Sicily. Clement, perceiving that he had no chance for fuc- 
to Naples ceeding in his own claim, for obvious reafons, declared for 
and Sicily. Tancred, and gave himgthe inveftiture of the kingdom ; upon 

which he was acknowledged by the greateft part of his 
fubjehls,' and reduced almoft all Apulia : Conjlantia s title 
was vigoroufly fupported by Roger, count of Andria, who 
• being joined by the German army, befieged Richard, 

Tattered's general, in Ariano ; but an epidemical diftemper, 
which attacked the German troops, obliged them to raife 
the fiege. In the mean while, the kings of England and 
France , who had taken the crofs, arrived at MeJJjna. 
Tancred, at this time, was upon ill terms with the filler of the 
former, the queen dowager of Sicily, and he found himfelf, 
in fact, obliged to buy the departure of that impetuous 
prince, on pretence of a marriage poition, which never 
took place. After this, Tancred called a parliament in 
Apulia, and conquering all oppofition, he married his fon 
Roger to Irene, the Greek emperor’s daughter, and the 
bridegroom W2»s crowned king of Sicily. Henry VI. was 
now emperor of Germany, and he found that he never could 
/uccccd m his wife’s right without the friendfhip of the holy 
fee. He had made fome advances towards obtaining that 
in the pontificate of dement, who died in 1191, with the 
character 0 1 a virtuous pope, and got leave from his fuc- 
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cefl'or, Celejiine III. to repair to Rome, where he, and Con- 
tlantia , received the imperial crown from the hand of his 
hoiinefs. As Henry was attended by a good army, he pre- ibid. 
pared, notwithftanding all the pope’s menaces, to make p. 458. 
good the rights of his wife upon Naples and Sicily, and His hif- 
reduced all Apulia, till he came to Naples, which was de- tory and 
fended by Richard count of Ccrra. It was befieged by 
Henry, who, by the mortality of his troops, failed in his 
attempt, and was obliged to retire to Germany. Tancrcd’s 
generals found no difficulty in recovering all Apulia , upon 
Henry’ s departure; but a reinforcement of Germans arriving 
under count Bert bold, and the abbot of Monte Cajjino, a 
powerful prince, (landing firmly by Gonjlantia’s right, 

Tancred put himfelf at the head of a great army, and obliged 
Bertbold to retire to Molife, where he was accidentally 
killed by a (tone. Tancred, in the mean while, having re¬ 
duced all the places of Naples which held out for Henry , 
returned to Sicily , where he died through grief, for the lofs death, 
of his eldeft fon Roger, who died about the fame time. 

Celeftine , in the mean while, interpofed his authority in The pope 
the affairs of England, which had run into diforder by the excom- 
abfcnce of the king, and excommunicated the king of muriicates 
Cajlile for not parting with his wife, who was related to the king 
him within the degree of prohibited confanguinity. Upon of Caftile , 
the return of Philip , king of France, from the Holy Land, 
through a quarrel between him, and Richard, king of Eng¬ 
land, he refufed to abfolve that prince from his oath of not 
attacking Richard's dominions during his abfence. About 
the year 1192, he again intermeddled in the affairs of Eng¬ 
land, and puhlifhed frefh bulls, and admonitions, in favour 
of another crufade. Two years after, his hoiinefs created 
the archbifhop of Canterbury his legate in England, for reform¬ 
ing abufes in that kingdom, and for trying the archbifhop 
of York, for certain malverfations. The reader has already ibid. 
feen the manner in which Richard was ranfomed, and re- p. 461. 
leafed from his chains, and the dreadful progrefs, attended The em« 
with a number of cruel circumftances, which Henry made peror 
in his attempts to recover the rights of his wife Conflantia, again in* 
in Naples , and Sicily. But preaching up the crufades was vades 
now the chief bulinefs of the court of Rome ; it failed in Italy . 
Germany, but had great fuccefs in England and France , 
though in other refpe6!s their kings were at variance. In 
1196, the biftiop of Beauvais was taken prifoner in the 
field, by Richard king of England. The power of the pope 
was fo high at this time, that every rebel or tyrant, if an 
ecclefiaftic, when fuccefsful, enjoyed the fruits of his crimes 
in peace; and when unfuccefsful, and threatened to be 
brought to juftice, the pope interpofed, and became his 
judge. The confequence was, that if the crime was too 
notorious to be palliated, it was puniflied by a (light fine, 
penance, or cciifure 5 and thus the parties, be they ever fo 
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guilty, were, in fa£f, acquitted. The pope had no reafon 
to believe that Richard would give him up the bifhop of 
Beauvais', but the bifhop applying to him, his holinefs wrote 
a letter to the king, defiring that the bifhop might, as his 
fon, be fet at liberty. Richard anfwered the pope by lend¬ 
ing him the coat of mail which the bifhop wore when he 
was taken prifoner, with the following label affixed to it, 
“ Is this thy Ton’s coat or not,” and detained the bifhop in 
prifon. 

Upon the death of the emperor Henry while he was 
under the fentence of excommunication, Celejline prohibit- 
pope ed his body from being buried, unlefs the king of England 
prohibit 1 ! would conlent to it, on account of the ranfom he had fo 
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injurioufly extorted from him ; he gave his fon Frederic , 
who was then an infant, the inveftiture of the kingdom of 
y to Sicily , upon receiving a thoufand marks of filver for him- 
be buried, felf, and as much for the conclave, befiJes the ceffion of 

many e(rates contiguous to thofe of the holy fee. The 
perpetual difputes between the emperors and the popes 
had weakened the authority of the latter with the Bohemian 
clergy, moft of whom were married, and all of them lived 
with women. Celejline endeavoured to perfuadethem to put 
away their wives, and concubines j but his legate, cardinal 
Peter , was driven out of Prague , with the danger of his 
life ; though he met with better reception from the Polijh 
clergy, who purfued the fame pra£lices. Celejline'% health 
declining, he propofed to refign the popedom in favour of 
the cardinal of St. Paul ; and his propofal not being accept¬ 
ed of, he died on the ioth of January 1198. 

Lothair, a noble Anagnian , and no more than thirty-feven 
lit pope, years of age, lucceeded Celejline , by the title of Innocent III. 

He began his pontificate by afferting the papal rights over 
the cities and dates of Tufcany , wfiom he fharply repri¬ 
manded, for having prefumed to enter into a. confederacy 
againft: the houie of Suabia. As he was only a deacon when 
elected pope, he received priefl’s orders, and the affairs of 
Germany being then in the utmoft diforder, he e.vadled an 
oath of fidelity and homage from the governor or praefed 
of Rome ; which had always before belonged to the em¬ 
peror. Being refolvcd to extend the pontifical rights as far 
as he could, he demanded homage in all places where he had 
any pretext for claiming property or fuperiority; and he 
gave the invefliture of Sicily, Apulia , and Catua , to the em- 
prefs Corjlantia , and her fon, upon her agreeing to yield 
up all the points that had been conteffed between her pre- 
decefl'ors and the holy fee. Fie then reclaimed all the 
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Italian and Sicilian captives that had been made by the late 
emperor, and excommunicated two noblemen, Marcoald % 
and Conrad , who held Ancona , and Spoleto , and forced them, 
by the terror of his arms, fpirituaf and temporal, to yield 
him up their dominions. The dutchy of Spoleta had been 

given 
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given by the emperor Henry to his brother Philip , who had 
bellowed it upon this Conrad. The policy of the pope, in 
the ftrugglc that the Hates of Italy then had for independ¬ 
ency on the houfe of Suab'ta , was to remain neutral, till 
he could fell his authority to the beft advantage. Upon the 
death of Conjlantia he was left guardian of her fon’s per- 
fon and dominions, during his minority. This deftination 
was difputell by Marcoald , and both parties appealed to the 
(word. Marcoald ', in fail, afpired to be king of Naples. 

He was fup ported by a great party of the Apulians ; and pre¬ 
tended that he had been, by the late emperor, left governor 
and adminiftrator of the kingdom, during young Frederic’ s 


nonage. 

Innocent obliged him to raife the liege of Monte CaJJino, 

" — r-^/ent his becoming matter of many ffrong 
places in Apulia. The fptrit, however, which Innocent 
raifed, by repeated excommunications againft Marcoald y 
rendered his lur.cefs fo precarious, that he applied to his 
holinefs, by 


Mentx, offering to prove 
young Frederic to be a fuppolititious child, and to give him 
twenty thoufarid ounces of gold, if he would favour his 
claim upon the crown of Sicily^ and, as much, after he was 
eflablilhed on that throne. Innocent rejected this propofal, 
which was equally venal and flagitious. Marcoald found 
means to prevail with his holinefs to fend three cardinals 
to treat with him ; and though the conferences proved inef¬ 
fectual, he made ufe of that pretext to perfuade the Apulians 
that Innocent had taken oft' his excommunication, and had 
recommended him to be their governor. This falfehood 
being detected by the vigilance and activity of the pope, 

Marcoald , fecuring his interett in Apulia , paffed over with 
an army to Sicily , where he engaged the Saracens , and, at 
Jail, beiieged Palermo. The guardians of young Frederic 
acquainted the pope of their danger, and he fent them a 
body of auxiliaries under the command of count James , one 
of his own relations, who being joined by the loyal party, 
obliged Marcoald to raife the liege, and, at laft, totally de¬ 
feated him i for which James was rewarded with the county 
of Andria. The ingratitude of the Sicilians towards their 
deliverer’s troops, obliged him to return to Apulia , where 
Marcoald’s German friends had obtained fome advantages. 

In the mean while Albinia, the eldeft daughter of the late and Sicily* 
king Tancrcd, having with her mother efcaped to France , 
had been married to Walter de Brienne j and her brother, 
young William, being dead, this nobleman, in his wife’s 
right, claimed the principality of Tarento, and the county 
of Lecce, in virtue of a convention made with the late em¬ 
peror Henry. This claim was moderate, as it only included 
Tancrcd’ s perfonal ettates, and was admitted of by the pope, 
but rejected by the chancellor of Sicily , and all the enemies 
of Tancrcd there ■, upon which dc Briinnc returned to France , 

intending 
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intending to eftabli/h his right by force of arms. The arch 
bifhop of Palermo dying, the chanceiJor prevailed with /, 
nocent's legate to admit him as his fucceffor in the arc! 
bifhopric. Innocent , though enraged at his legate, offers 
to retain the chancellor as his procurator m the ard 
bifhopric ; but that condition was rejected with difdair 
and his holinefs enabled deBrienne , who was by this timers 
turned to Rome , to enter Apulia at the head of a refpechbl 
army, with which he reduced the moft confiderable place 
of what is now called the kingdom of Naples . The chan 
cellor, who had governed with the moft unbounded del 
potifm, being alarmed- at de Briennc’s progrefs, united him 
ielf with Marcoald and his party, in Apulia ; but they wen 
oppofed by de Bricnne , and the chancellor being excommu 
nicated by the pope, he threw himfelf into the arms of Li 
epold , Marcoald 's general, who was entirely defeated by d 
Brienne , upon, or near, thefpot where the famous battle o 
Cannes was fought. Marcoald all this while was making 
great progrefs in Sicily , and offered the pope and de B)i 
enne their own terms, if they would confent to his enjoy¬ 
ing that crown. They were rejected, and Marcoald foot 
after died, under an operation for the ftone. The chan¬ 
cellor, upon this, received absolution from the pope, ad 
went over to Sicily to oppofe a German , one Capparo , who 
had feized the guardianfhip of that king and kingdom. The 
pope, purfuing his ufual politics, fent thither his nephew, 
cardinal Gerard , who kept the balance even between both 
parties ; but while Innocent was difpoftng of kingdoms and 
provinces all over Europe , he was himfelf driven out of 
Rome to Assagai , by the Romans ; and Gerard being out¬ 
witted by Capparo , thought proper to leave Palermo. 

The pope appointed de Brienne , and his coufin, count 
Jasnes, to be governors of Apulia and Terra de Lavori. A 
report of Innocent's death, at Anagni y produced a new re¬ 
volt among that inconftant people, and Brindift , Otranto , 
and feveral other confiderable places, expelled, or mafiacred 
their garrifons. About the year 1204, de Brienne obliged 
the German party to (hut themfelves up in their caftles. 
This threw him into a fatal fecurity. He was furprized, 
defeated, and taken prifoner, by Diepolcl , and died in a few 
days of his wounds. His wife, who was brought to bed 
of a pofthumous fon, was afterwards married to the count 
of Tricarico. The death of de Brienne overthrew all that 
Innocent had fo painfully and expenfively laboured to effecl, 
and he was forced to be reconciled to Dicpold ; who prevail¬ 
ed with Capparo to fulfil the terms he had made with the 
chancellor of Sicily , and to put young Frederic into his 
hands, and thofe of the legate. Innocent , at the fame time, 
obliged all the officers who a&ed as guardians or governors 
to the young king, to take an oath of fidelity to the holy 
fee. Diepold , afterwards, fell at variance with the chan- ; 
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cellor, who threw him into prifon, from whence he efcap- 
ed and defeated the Neapolitans , who had attacked the 
Germans in Apulia, where they had committed all manner 
ofexceffes, notwithftanding the admonitions, and even the 
arms, of the pope. We have brought this narrative down 
to the year 1208, that vve might preferve, as entire as pof- 
fibie, fo conliderahle a part of the Italian hiftory, as that of 
Naples- We now. return to that of the pope, and the 
other {fates, after informing the reader that we fhall either 
entirely omit, or only flightfy touch upon the tranfa&ions 
between the fee of Rome and other ftates, to the particular 

hiftories of which they properly belong. 

Innocent , one of the moft active pontiffs that ever fate in who is 
that chair, fent his legates all over chriftendom, and even to zealous 
Greece. The vaft zeal which he exprelfed for the reforma- for ra¬ 
tion of ecclefiaftical abufes, gave him credit with many forming 
princes who were otherwife jealous of the papal power, the 
and fome of them made ufe of his authority for curbing church, 
their overgrown, or rebellious, fubjesffs. He fufpended 
many eminent prelates, particularly the patriarch of An¬ 
tioch, ar| d the archbifhop of Tours’, but he publifhed rigorous 
orders againft ufury, fimony, pluralities, and corruption in 
ecclefiaftics ; and he is faid to have been fo great a friend to 
population, that he offered indulgences to men who mar¬ 
ried ffrumpets. The moft important part of his reforma¬ 
tion, however, feems to have confifted in his ordering 
priefls to lay afide the ufe of arms. He was rigorous to¬ 
wards herefies, or rather the do&rines fo called ; and we 
perceive that even at this time, the bible had been tranflated 
into French, and that the IValdenfes , and Albigenfes , detefted 
the grofs corruptions of popery, and were, in fa£f, the femi- 
iiary from which the reformation afterwards fprang. Againft: 
them, Innocent proceeded with unrelenting feverity, and fuf¬ 
pended, depofed, or excommunicated, all whom he fuf- 
pefted to he their favourers. He fent his bulls and erodes 
even into Armenia,* with a prohibition to the prince or king 
of the country, to intermeddle in ecclefiaftical affairs. He 
ordered John, king of England, to pay to the emperor Otho 
IV. the Yu ms that had been left him by his brother Richard, 
and to break off all the connections he had contracted 
with the king of France, who was then the enemy of the 
holy fee. 

Innocent interefted himfelf in a particular manner, and ibid. 

with great zeal for the unfortunate Chrijlians, who remained p. 467. 

ftill in the Holy Land ; and we have, in the place referred to. See vol.7. 

given an account of the meafures he took for a new cru- p. n6. 

fade. The fpirit he raifed communicated itfelf to France et f e/ ^, 

and Germany. Many of the French were fo zealous, that Hid. 

in order to obtain their pafiage, they Served as foidiers for p. 209. 

the Venetians , who employed them againft the king of Hun- 

Zary, fur vvhich they were excommuicated by Innocent. The 
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dom. 


bis vaft Venetian (hipping, however, being the only means of trans¬ 
porting the adventurers to the Holy Land, Innocent thought 
proper to foften the rigours of the excommunication. A 

difference at this time fubfifting between the king of Arne- 
nia , (as he is called) and the count of Tripoli, who was fup. 
ported by the Knight Templars , Innocent interpofed, and 
lent two legates to be arbitrators between the parties. The 
prince of the Bulgarians , many of whom were yet pagans, 
petitioned Innocent for a crown, and the title of king. Innocent 
lent him a pall for his archbifhop, but took time to delibe¬ 
rate on his other requefts. The Scotch hifforians pretend 
that he fent to their king a magnificent fword embellifhed 
with gold and diamonds, together with a hat and bulls of 
privileges. With regard to the hat and the bulls, we have 
no doubt of the pontiff’s munificence ; but the prefent of 
the fword is very queftionable ; and it is certain, that the 
fword of ftate now preferved among the regalia of that king¬ 
dom, is of a much later date, and. was prefented by pope 
Julius II. to James IV. of Scotland. 

His diffe- One of the moft diftinguifhed periods of Innocent's ponti- 
reneewith 6 ca t e > was the application made to him .on the part of John, 
the king king of England , for prote&ion againft the king of France. 
of Eng- Innocent let his legates to mediate between them, whofe au- 
land. * thority gained John fome refpite; but Philip of Frame , 

lodged an appeal at the pope’s tribunal, but without any 
effe«Sf. John being relieved from his diftreffes, quarrelled 
with Innocent , about the election of an archbifhop of Canter¬ 
bury. The monks had chofen the bifhop of Norwich , at 
Johns requeft, though they had previoufly eledled their 
own fuperior. Innocent difallowed of both elections, and re¬ 
commended Stephen Langton , a learned man, and a cardi¬ 
nal, who was elected likewife. John refented this ftrain of 
papal authority in fo high terms, that Innocent laid his 
kingdom under a general interdict, and the king banifhed 
Langton , and all his adherents, out of England. 

A monk, with fome of his brethren, had undertaken on 
the part of Innocent , to be the apoftles, or rather inquifitors, 
for the converfion of the Waldenfes , and other heretics. 
They proceeded with fuch feverity, that fome foldiers be¬ 
longing to Remond, count of Tboloufe , put the chief monk 
Remark- (whofe name was Peter de Cajlro) to death. Innocent had 
able hillo- been long watching for an opportunity of exterminating 
r y of the both the IValdenJ'es and the Albigenfes , and had amufed them 
crufade with meetings and difputations, till he had difpofed the 
againfhhe king of France , and the neighbouring princes, to take arms 
Albigenfes againft them, by granting to them and their foldiers the 
• fame indulgences that he and his predeceffors had granted 

to the crufaders in the Holy Land ; and in the mean while, 
he thunders out an excommunication againft Remand. As we 
fhall not have an opportunity of touching again upon this 
moft important part of hiftory, we fhall here prefent the 

reader 
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:ader with a claufe in the bull which he publifhed againft 
hat unhappy people. “We therefore more ftridtly and 
arneftly admonilh and exhort you, as being a matter of fo 
aft importance and concern, that you would ftudy and en- 
eavour, by all the means which God {hall put into your 
ands, to abolifh and deftroy the wicked herefy of the Albi- 
enfes , and its followers ; and that with more rigour and 
verity than you would ufe towards the Saracens themfelves, 
lerfecuting and impugning them with a ftrong hand, and a 
tretched out arm, becaufe they are worfe than they, driv- 
ng them out of the land of the Lord , and depriving them 
if their lands and pofieffions, banifhing them, and putting 
Ionian Catholics in their room.” 

Remond faw the ftorm that threatened him, and endea- Unjuft 
oured to deprecate the pope’s wrath by his fubmiflions, perfecu- 
nd offering to prove himfelf innocent of the friar’s death, tion of the 
nd that the homicide was fled out of his dominions. Jnno- earl of 
mt applied to Philip, king of France , whofe quarrel with Tbolouft. 
he king of England {till continuing, he referreed him to the 
leighbouring counts, who readily embraced this new cru¬ 
de. Thefe were the duke of Burgundy, the earls of Ne¬ 
ws, St. Paul, Auxerre, Geneva, Poitiers , Forejls , Simon of 
t ionfort, the Jieur de Bar , Guichard de Beaujeu, and Gauchier 
'e joigni. befides thofe lay princes, the archbifhops of 
(ns, and Rouen, the biftiops of Clermont , Nevers, Lizieux , 
hyeux, Chartres , and feveral others joined this crufade, 
and every clergyman brought his quota of pilgrims to the 
general rendezvous ; fo that the number of the whole was 
incredible. Left the reader ftiould imagine that thofe he¬ 
retics maintained fome do&rines deftrudtive of religion and 
fociety, we {hall here give an extradl of the tenets for which 
they were to be exterminated. “ i. That the Romijh 
church was not the holy church, and fpoufe of Chrift , but 
that it was a church filled with the dodirine of devils ; viz . 
that Babylon, which St. John defcribed in the Revelations , 

[the mother of fornications and abominations, gorged with 
the blood of the faints. 2. That the mafs was not inftitut- 
ed either by Chrift , or the apoftles, but is the invention of 
men. 3. That the prayers of the living are unprofitable to 
the dead. 4. That purgatory held and maintained in the 
church of Rome, was an human invention, to ferve the ava¬ 
rice of the priefts. 5. That the faints ought not to be invo¬ 
ked. 6. That tf^nfubftantiation is an invention of men, 
a falfe and erroneous dodtrine ; and the adoration of the 
bread, a manifeft and downright idolatry.” 

It mult not be difiembled, and indeed it appears from the The fe- 
firftof thofe propofitions, that the Albigenfes were not with- vere pe- 
out a ftrong tindlure of enthufiafm, but it was fuch as did nance he 
no harm to fociety. Remond applied to Milo, a new legate, fuffered, 
whom the pope had fent to thofe parts, to appeafe the fury 

of his enemies. Milo . feemed to liften to bis apology, but 

defired 
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defired him to deliver into his hands feven of the heft cables 
he held in Provence , and at the fame time hinted to Remand, 
that he was a prifoner. Remand immediately complied; 
but requefted that his fubje&s might fuffer no hardlhips 
from the crufaders ; and garrifons were immediately p U t 
into the impignorated caftles. This did not fatisfy the 
haughty pontiff. Though-it was not now even pretended 
that Rernond was acceffary to the inquifitor’s death, yet he 
was conveyed to St. Giles* s, where he was reconciled to the 
pope and the church of Rome, with the following ceremo¬ 
nies, viz. The legate commanded him to ftrip himfelf ftarfc 
naked, without the church of St. Giles , having nothing on, 
but a pair of linen drawers to cover his nakednefs, his feet, 
head, and flioulders, bare. Then he put a coul which 
priefts wear about his neck, and dragging him by the laid 
coul, he caufed him to go nine times about the grave of the 
late friar, Peterde Cajlro , who was buried in the laid church, 
whipping him with rods, which he had in his hand, all the 
time that he went about the faid grave. 

His far- When Remond complained of lb fevere a penance, fora 
ther per- crime of which he was innocent, the legate replied, that 
fecution. although he did neither flay him, nor caufe him to be flain, 

yet becaufe the murder was committed within his territories 
and jurifdi&ion, and he never made any purfuit or enquiry 
after the murderer, that murder was defervedly imputed to 
him, and that he muft therefore make fatisfa&ion to the 
pope, and the church, by that humble repentance, if he 
defired to be reconciled to either. Nay, that he muft like- 
wife be whipt before the earls, barons, marquifl'es, r relates, 
and a great number of other people. He made him alfo 
fwear by the corpus Domini, (as they call it) and by certain 
other relics, which were brought for that purpofe, that he 
would continue to his life’s end to pay an univerfal obedi¬ 
ence in all things to the pope, and the church of Rome, and 
that he would wage a perpetual, mortal, and irreconcileable 
war againft the Jlbigenfes, until they were either entirely 
extirpated, and deftroyed, or elfe reduced to the obedience 
4 of the church of Rome. 

Seztere This circumftantial account of a tranfa&ion, which the 
^-ged Romanijls have ever endeavoured to bury in obfeurity, 
and taken, ftrikes us with horror, and gives us a lively idea of the 

dreadful power of the church of Rome at that time. But 
the great feenes of blood are yet to come. It it was not 
enough for Remond to undergo tortures and difgraees, if he 
did not head the army that was to exterminate his fubje&s, 
and depolulate his country. This was the talk next im- 
pofed upon him by the legate, and Remond was obliged to 
obey. To the inexprefiible confternation of the poor Jl- 
bigenfes, and the difquiet of his own confcience, he was 
put at the head ot the army that was to befiege Beziers , 
, a city belonging to his nephew. Before he marched, h« 

thought 
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[thought of an expedient to get rid of this unnatural com* 
and. He afked leave of the legate to throw himfelf at the 
eet of his holinefs ; which could not be denied him. The 
r my of the crofs proceeded then to the (lege of Beziers , 
hen the earl* a youth of about fifteen, came and throw¬ 
ing bimfelf on his knees, embraced thofe of the legate, 
tind with a flood of tears, implored mercy for his fubje£ts ; 
hjut it was refufed in the moft (hocking manner. It was in The inha- 
vain for the earl, on his return, to endeavour to per- bitants 
luade the Albigenfes to change their religion, and above maffacred. 
one hundred thoufand religious demons (formed the place, 
and put all they met with to the fword ; after which they 
burned and razed the town. The army of the crofs then 
narched to CarcaJJ'one , where the young earl, who was him- 
elf a Roman catholic, (for even that religion gave no pro- 
te6tion to his unhappy fubje&s) had taken refuge. Such 
was the fury of the times, that the legate’s army, by frefli 
[Supplies, was now encreafed to three hundred thoufand 
nen, who befieged Carcafjone with fo undifeerning a fury, 
that they were rcpulfed with great (laughter by the young 
earl of Beziers , who informed the inhabitants that they 
Were to expert no mercy. Next day the attack was renew¬ 
ed with ftich irreiiftible numbers, that one part of the town 
was carried, and all within it, as at Beziers , were put to 
the fword. 

By this time Re mend was returned to the camp, and was Siege of 
breed to command in the horrible mafl'acre, In the mean Carcajfonf 
while, the king of Jlrragon , who was nearly related to which is 
Reviend and rhe earl, arrived in the legate’s camp, and by likewife 
the proceeding of the crufaders plainly perceived, that taken, 
on the part of the pope, the war, was a war of ambition, 
s the fwords of the crufaders, made no diftindtion between 
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the Roman catholics and the Albigenfes. Upon the inter- 
ceilion of the king, the legate offered to receive into clofe 
cultody the earl of Beziers , and any twelve of his attendants, 
provided he would deliver up to him all his pofl'effions, 
which were to be difpofed of according to the award of his 
holinefs ; but that all befides, who were within CarcaJJbne > 

Ihould fubmie to his mercy; and that women, as well as men, 
fcould prefent themfelves before him naked, without either 
fflifts, (liirts, or any other covering.Thofe terms being reject¬ 
ee’ with indignation, the king left the legate’s camp, not 
without menaces, and a fre(h aflault was given to the remain¬ 
ing parr of the town, but the aflailants were repulfed with 
Inch prodigious (laughter, that, furious as they were, their 
enthufiafm began to cool, and fo many of them returned 
home, that the legate began to be apprehenfive for the 
Juccefs of his expedition. He employed a traitor, who Earl of 
under colour of a parly, betrayed the earl into the crufaders Beziers 
tamp, and though he offered to perfuade even the Albi- imprifon- 
j i^fet to fubmit ro become papifts, yet the legate told him ed. 

he 
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he was his prifoner, and that he would detain his pcrfon, 
as a pledge for the furrender of Carcajjone. He exclaimed 
in vain againft the legate’s perfidy ; and was configned to 
the cuftody of the duke of Burgundy. The defpair which 
feized the inhabitants of Carcajjone , at hearing of their 
earl’s imprifonment, was inconceiveable, and the manner 
in which they are faid to have avoided the fate of thofe of 
Beziers , muft feem incredible to thofe who are ftrangers to 
the manner of conftru&ing caftles in thofe days ; for a 
large fubterraneous pafiage was difeovered through the re¬ 
port of fome old men, by which they efcaped. Next day, 
the crufaders, to their amazement, found that the befieged 
were fled, and taking poflefiion of the town they (hut up 
the earl, prifoner, in one of its ftrongeft towers. 

Simon de Innocent and his legates, perceived now the neceflity of 
Montfort appointing an able lay commander to head the expedition, 
made ge- He called together the chiefs of his army, to chufc a general 
neral of out of their own number. The duke of Burgundy , with 
the cru- the earls of Nevers , and St. Paul, declined the honour, and 
fade. the choice being left to a committee of commanders, and 

ecclefiaftics, it fell upon the famous Simon de Montfort , who 
with fome difficulty was prevailed upon to accept it; and 
never was fo infernal a charge more faithfully executed. 
When he arrived at Carcajjone , which he made his head 
quarters, he found the vaft army cf three hundred thoufand 
crufaders, reduced to forty thoufand; for the reader muft 
underftand, that a cru fader enlifted only for forty days. 
Remand , at this time, was at the court of France , imploring 
that king’s interceffion for his fubje&s. From thence he 
went to Rome , where he received the pope’s abfolution for 
the murder of Peter de Cajiro - y but the brave young earl of 
Beziers died in the mean while in prifon, not without fuf- 
fpicion of poifon. Upon his death, Montfort demanded 
from the king of Arragon the inveftiture of his eftates, by 
virtue of the pope’s donation ; but the king refufed it. 

This iniquitous proceeding opened the eyes of other 
princes, which had hitherto been fealed up by zeal for re¬ 
ligion. ^ 1 hey knew not how foon the earl’s fate might 
be their own, if the pope could thus difpofe of prin¬ 
cipalities by his bulls. The duke of Burgundy exclaimed 
againft this power, and the king of Arragon encouraged 
the people to oppofe it, promifing them lpeedy fupport, 
Montfort receiving new recruits, difeiplined them, and pro¬ 
ceeded with great feverity againft all who refufed to ac¬ 
knowledge his rights to the earldom; but met with feveral 

* l r . e P u ^ s * The war was then carried on with unrelenting 
Hisinnu fury. The commanders of the Albigcnfes mutilated the 
inanities, prifonars they took of Simon’s party ; and he committed to 

the flames all the Albigenfes who fell into his hands. It is 
credibly reported, that in one funeral pile, to which Mori- 
fort fet fire with his own hand, one hundred and forty 
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of thofe unfortunate prifoners were confumed. The inha¬ 
bitants, of many places, daunted by thofe inhumanities, 
fubmitted to Mont fori ; but he met with fuch refiftance from 
others, that he informed the pope he could not proceed 
without a frefh fupplyof crufaders. The encreafe of indul¬ 
gences, and new profpe&s of plunder, brought that fupply 
fn vaft numbers, juft as he was finking under the defpair, 
the Albigenfes having befieged him in Carcafjone. It is re¬ 
saleable, that the Roman catholics of the country took arms 
along with the Albigenjes , as thinking themfelves engaged 
in a common caufe. 

The fury of Montfort , if pofiible, was redoubled. He re 
after the great reinforcement he had received from France , ceives re¬ 
commanded by his wife. He reduced the ftrongeft places craits, 
in the country, and his pra£!ice was, at the end of every 
iiege, to kindle a large fire, iiuo which he threw all his 
vulgar prifoners, and to ere£t gallows on which he hanged 
thofe of better note. Other particulars of his cruelty are 
too {hocking - , as. well as too numerous, to be here related. 

While this horrible war was raging, Remand returned, and 
by letter to the legate, pleaded the pope’s pardon. This and claims 
was oppofed by Montfort , who laid claim to Remond's domi- Remond'$ 
hions likewife. A pretext was found for fetting the effe&s domi- 
of the pardon afide, and Montfort , by treachery, furprized tuons. 
the caftle of Nifmes, and put into it a ftrong garrifon. But in 
the mean while the legate died, and Montfort made no fecret 
that he was refolved to ruin Remand. A new legate called 
Theodofnis , foon arrived, and under pretence that Remand 
had impofed upon the pope, and had not fulfilled his pro- 
inife, in exterminating the Albigenjes , he began Remand's 
procefs afreftl ; and at laft actually excommunicated him, 
as being guilty of Peter de Cafro's death, and as being 
a relapfed and impenitent perfon. Re?nond retired to 
Tholoufe , from whence he drove the bifhop and his clergy to 
Montfort' s camp, becaufe they refufed to celebrate divine 
fervice while he remained in the city. Montfort and the 
legate employed all kinds of artifice to decoy him into 
their hands, but he was joined by the king of Arragon. A 
let of articles, by which Remand and his fubje&s were to be 
reduced to the loweft degree of flavery and beggary, were 
prefented to him, as the terms of his peace, butreje&ed. The 
king {hewed Remond the madnefs of {hutting himfelf up in 
Tholoufe , which muft in a few days be befieged by Montfbrt' s 
vaft army ; and both of them fled to Arragon . Upon this, 

Montfort befieged Montferrand , which was defended by 
Baldwin , Remond’s brother, and other noblemen, who de¬ 
livered it up in a cowardly manner. 

The furrender of Montferrand , was attended with the lofs His alli- 
of many other ftrong places, while the legate, and Mont- ance with. 
fort tampered with the king of Arragon to abandon Remond , the king 
who was now obliged to take refuge in Tholoufe, That city of Arra - 

Vol, X. G wa s gon. 
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was foon inverted by Montfort 's troops, and bravely defend¬ 
ed by Rcrnond., who took prifoner Aimeri , Montfort 's fon. 
A number of fkirmilhes happened without the walls, in 
which the crufaders were generally beaten by the earl of 
Poix , and others of Remand's friends ; and the other in 
revenge plundered and dertroyed the country. The time 
of the crufading fervice being almoft expired, Montfort'* 
army grew weak, but he fell into the earl of Foix’s country, 
where he renewed his ravages, and took feveral ftrong 
places ; io that that earl was obliged to beg peace of Mont - 
fait. By this time, Mont fort's daughter was married to the 
king of Arragon s fon, and that prince had given him the 
inveftiture of Beziers , and CarcnJJone. Montfort , elated by 
this alliance, defpifed the earl of Foix’s i'ubmifiions, and 
proceeded with fuch arrogance and cruelty, that the king 
cf Arragon repented of what he had done, and propofed an 
alliance with the earl of Foix, and Remand, for dtiving the 
crufaders out of their c untry. This proportion took 
place, and was cemented by a marriage between Remand 's 
ion, who was of his own name, and one of the king of 
Arragcn's daughters 3 and then hoftilities on all fides were 
openly proclaimed. This happened to be the weak feafon 
of Mcntfort's army, and he would gladly have had rc- 
courfe to negociations till he could recruit it. Roger , fon 
ro the earl of Foix, a brave adtive young prince, rejected 
all terms of accommodation* and taking the field, he made 
a vaft havoc among the crufaders. Cajlclnau eTArri , which 
was very iirong, and in which Montfort bad ftiut himfelf 
up, was befieged by she confederates, who foon made 
themfelves mailers of its fuburbs, and likewife of feveral 
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capes out 
of Caftel- 
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rtrong places in the neighbourhood. The numbers of the 
Albigcnjcs feemed to increafe with the pcrfecutions they 
had I inhered, and they vve;e divided into fin all armies, for 
the convenience of fubfirtence. Mart fort made his efcape 
out of Cafieinenu by favour of a failvv’and the affairs of the 


confederates were fo ii! managed, that they railed the liege. 
- A body of the king of England's Gafcon fubjects, afiilred the 
Albigenjes. on this occafion. Montfort , after his efcape, re¬ 


paired to rammer:, and fortified all the places ne had taken. 
He prevailed with the legate, and Philip king of France , to 
reprefent to the king of Arragon , the danger he underwent 
in faking part with Remand, and the Aihigenfes. Their 
applications {triggered the king, and when he was called 
upon by his confederates to bring his troops into the field, 
he advifed them to proceed by way of treaty, and faid he 
would endeavour to fierve them in a council which the legate 
was about to hold. He accordingly wrote to the council in 
favour of his confederates ; but they returned him a haughty 
refufal, and referred him to the pope. The earl of Foix, 


ihe earl of 


foix. 


by perlualion of his Ion,, bravely refuted to fubmit to the 


pope, 
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pope, and upbraided the king of Arragon for the propofals 
he had made in their names. 

The king, provoked at feeing his mediation infulted and The king 
rejected, declared himfelf the head of the Albigenfes , and n f Arra~ 
threatened to proceed againft Montfort as a traitor, if he gott joins 
did not appear immediately before him. Montfort fenC the Albi - 
copies of this letter to all the friends of the holy fee, as a genjh. 
frelh incentive for their fending him recruits. The king of 
Arragon made his appeal to the fame powers, and reprefent- 
ed Montfort as a tyrant, and a hypocrite; upon which the 
king of France declared for a neutrality. This encouraged 
the king of Arragon to repeat his fummonfes, and renew 
his menaces to Montfort ; but notwithftanding the king of 
France d id all he could to hinder the crufade from proceed¬ 
ing in his dominions, of which he confide ed himfelf as 
lord paramount, vaft numbers of his fubjects enlifted under 
Montfort , who, before the Arragonian king could bring his 
army to the fifld, took Fuddle , and put all within it to the 
fword, without diftimftion of fex or age. He proceeded in 
the fame manner againft other places, and made a moil 
rapid progrefs before he met with any oppofiiion. It was 
the 13th of September 1213, before the king of Arragon , and 
his confederates, the earls of Fholoufe^ Foix , Gommingc , and 
the prince of Bern , took the field, with feven thoufand 
horfe, and thirty thoufand foot. They amufed themfelves 
with forming lieges againft places which Montfort had forti¬ 
fied fo ftrongly, that they could not take them. Montfort , 
whofe army was at this time reduced to twelve hundred 
horfe and foot, fliut himfelf up in the caftle of Moret , but 
offered many advantageous terms to the confederates ; all 
of which were haughtily rejected by the king of Arragon . 

Defpair obliged Montfort , ac laft, to take the field, at the 
liead of two thoufand two hundred Frenchmen ; but thofe 
we muft fuppofe to have been regular veterans. When the 
king of Arragon law him approaching at the head of this 
handful of men, he thought he was coming to throw him¬ 
felf at his feet, but he was fatally undeceived. Simon had He is de- 
placed four hundred of his beft archers in ambufeade, near fcated and 
fome ruins, and the vanity of the Arragonian king, having killed by 
diftinguifhed his perfon, he was killed from this ambul- Montfort . 
cade, while he was following a fliam retreat, made by a 
part of Montfort 's troops. His death, which happened in 
fight of h is whole army, difpiiitcd his foldiers, who, per¬ 
haps, had the horrors of excommunication hanging on 
their minds ; they immediately betook themfelves to flight, 
and were purfued fiy the crufaders towards Fboloufe , with fo 
prodigious a carnage, that it is faid to have touched the 
heart even of the inhuman Montfort. 

Though their defeat at Moret , befides the death of the 
king of Arragon , coft the confederates fifteen thoufand of 
their beft men, yet they were not difeouraged, and perhaps 
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the true reafon why Montfort ordered the purfuit to be difi- 
continued, was, leaft his enemies fhould find their fafety in 
defpair. Roman catholic biggnts have magnified Monifort'% 
victory with incredible c ire urn fiances ; for they make the 
king’s army to confift of one hundred thoufand men; nor 
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arter his victory, Summoned the confederates, 
upon their allegiance to the pope, 
forts and dominions. Remand went to Montau'ban , from 
whence he defired the neopie of 


to furrender up all their 


if* 


who re¬ 
duces 
!Tholonfe 


terms they could ’with the conqueror, while he, and the earl 
of Foix,with his other confederates, were determined to keep 
the field, and harrafs their enemies. It appears as if Mont¬ 


fort 

fent him fix 



arts 


city upon a capitulation, he applied 


deputies, and offered to furrender their 
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Philip Augnji 
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king of France , to fend his fon prince Lewis to countenance 
him in his proceedings, as he intended to difmantle Tbolonfi'. 
againft the articles, as we are told, of the capitulation. 
Philip , now that the 
fon accordingly, the city was difmantled, and the in'habi- 


king of Arragon was dead, fent his 


Prince 


tants plundered. 

About this time, the pope fent a new legate, one Bonavcn - 
Lewis of ture, to have a watchful eye over prince Lewis , who now 
France took upon him the command of the crufaders. Left Lewis 
com- fhould take poffefiion, for his father or himielf, of any of the 


mands the Albigenft 

crufaders. ted ion 
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of the pope, which they pleaded, and at the fame 
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time they produced 
which exempted them from the 


penal 
of Leivis. The 


power 

forty days fervice being expired, Montfort 3 s army again dif- 
banded. Prince Lewis returned home, after having dif¬ 


mantled the ftroi o 
ble pope foon recruited 


of Narhonne. The 


tfo 


He 

Arrag 


was, as yet 


rmy, and he befieged 
too weak to take it. 
brother was killed, and the 

s new cou- 


ifort 


quefts, in the county of Beziers^ and put all his adherents 

Montfort flew to their afliftance, but his army 
was cut off on its march, in an ambufeade, by the earl of 

_ The treatment 
which the prince of France met with from the nuncio 


Foix, and he himfelf fled to Car call'. 


had difgufted his father, and numbers of the French feuda- 
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In this diftrefs he applied to Bonaventure , who, 
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his hands, and to go to Rome for absolution. Bonaveniure * 
at the fame time, informed the pope, that the earl was the 
greateft foe the holy fee had ; and the event was, that the 
earl, by his own folly was ftript of his dominions, which 
were held by Montfort. 

Bonaventure was equally fuccefsful in the arts he pra&ifed Treach- 
upon Remond. The latter had been taxed with the death of ery of the 
iiis brother Bald-win , who was of the papal party; and by legate, 
the legate’s inftigation, he thought himfelf obliged in ho¬ 
nour and confcience to go to Rome, and clear himfelf from 
the charge, that he might receive absolution. Remond was 
the more encouraged to this, as his Son, who had been 
bred in England ', had brought him that king’s letters to 
the pope, recommending his. caufe in the ftrongeft man¬ 
ner, to his favour. The earl met with many friends at the 
coiirt of Rome. Montfort' s cruelties were proved without 
clifpute, and the pope found himfelf, in a manner under a 
heceffity to order Rcmond’s eftates to be reftored to himfelf 
and his Son, on condition of their proving themfelves to be * 
dutiful fons to the fee of Rome. Upon their return, the 
legate laid hold of that condition, to evade their demand of 
reftitution ; upon which they again took up arms. Young 
Remond befieged and took Beaucaire , and his father’s domi¬ 
nions were again laid wafte by Montfort. The people of 
Tholoufe (hook oft* their yoke, and expelled Mon fort's gar- 
rifon, but they were betrayed by their bifliop, and the cru- 
faders were again admitted into that city, where the inha¬ 
bitants were difarmed, and the chief of them fent in exile to 
other places, but all of them treated with the utmoll barba¬ 
rity. The other Subjects of Remond met with the fame fate v 
and in a council held at’ Montpellier, Montfort was declared 
to be the lawful lord of all the Albigenftan country that had 
been conquered ; and he received his inveftiture from the 
pope accordingly. While this ceremony was performing 
in Montpellier, he was driven out of that city by the indig¬ 
nation of the inhabitants, but fo follicitous was the pope to 
heap favours upon him, that in a progvefs he made through 
France , he received all the honours that could have been 
paid to a divinity ; and the people, when they went out to 
meet him, Saluted him with thefe words, “ BlefTed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” So great was the 
veneration then annexed to the pradlice of religious butch¬ 
ery and murder. 

No fewer than a hundred bifhops were employed upon The earl 

the continent of Europe, in recruiting Montfort's army, of 5 Tho- 
which, upon his return to the county of Tholoufe, was irre- lovfe re - 
fiftible by its numbers. He had given one of his daughters covers hi$ 
in marriage to the foil of Aimar de Poitiers ; one of his fons domini- 
vas married to the daughter of the dauphin of Vienne, and ons, 
another to the countefs of Bigorre; alliances which prodi- 
gioufly {Lengthened his intereft in that country. IBs ra- 
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vages were redoubled with more fury than ever, and when 
he became mailer of a place, he gave no quarter even to 
women and children. The earl ofTboloufe had now railed 
a great army, and had befieged Montfort 1 s wife in the caftle 
of Narbonne. He was received by rhe inhabitants of Tho- 
lonfe , with thegreateft unanimity and aftedlion, and his pro- 
grefs was fo confiderable, while Montfort was fpendinghis 
time in a pompous difplay of his greatnefs, that the crufaders 
began to diminifh in their numbers, and many of them re¬ 
turned home. He, however, with the forces that were left 
him, flew to his wife’s affiftance j but the Albigenfes had by 
this time learned to retaliate the barbarities of Montfort , and, 
in their turn, put his adherents to the fword. Remand who 
was joined by fome experienced commanders, refortified 
Montfort his city, and when Montfort prepared to lay fiege to it, he 
again de* was attacked more than once, and beaten by Remand. Thq 
ftated. legate did all he could to encourage Montfort , who was 

preparing for a general affault, when he was attacked and 
entirely defeated by the earl of Foix, who purfued his men 
to the Garronne, where numbers of them were drowned. 

Remand then refumed the fiege of the caftle of Narbonne , 
and battered it with all the engines and machines then ufed, 
but without efFedl. Montfort , who had narrowly efcaped 
being drowned, was then at Mont lieu , with the legate, and 
in great dejediion of fpirit. He was comforted by the 
legate with the hopes of receiving fre/h recruits of crufad¬ 
ers, which he accordingly did, to the number of one hun¬ 
dred thoufand ; and in the beginning of the year 1218, he 
refumed the fiege of Tholoufe , and relieved Narbonne. Mont¬ 
fort thinking to avail himfelf of his numbers, employed the 
legate to promife crowns of martyrdom to thofe who fhould 
fall in the expedition, and plenary indulgences' and remif- 
fions, to all who fhould fight bravely. Animated by thofe 
promifes, they immediately attempted to fcale the walls of 
the city, but Remond^ having likewife received powerful re¬ 
inforcements, the aflailants were beaten off with vaft lofs, 
and purfued with great fiaughter. Some of Montfort 's 
friends advifed him to compromife matters with Remond. 
On the twenty-fourth of June, Remond made another fally, 
while Montfort was afiifting at mafs, from which it was 
with difficulty he could be drawn to face his enemies. Be¬ 
ing mounted on hcrfeback, he was firft wounded in the 
and killed thigh, and then his head was ftruck off by a ftone dif- 

charged from one of the engines on the walls ; and thus 
died that monfter of human nature. 

Farther The command of the crufade then devolved by the le- 
progrefs gate’s nomination, upon his fon Aimery , who was obliged 
ofthe era- to retire to CarcnJJone, but loft the greateft part of his army 
fade. in a fally made by Remond. The latter, on his return, be¬ 
came at laft mailer of Narbonne , and by degrees he and the 
earl o i Foix, recovered all they had loft* the crufading fpirit 

being 
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feeing entirely funk by the death of the elder Montfsrt. Aimery, 
however, continued the war, but his command was fufpended 
for a while, by prince Leivis , who pretended to difpofe of 
the remaining part of Montfart's conquefts, and to mitigate 
the cruelties of the crufaders. He found that he was not 
mafter in Aitnery' s camp ; for though he had granted a fa¬ 
vourable capitulation to the inhabitants of Mannand , which 
Aimery had belieged, yet the latter put every perfon within 
the place to the fword ; upon which, the prince hearing 
that his father was dead, returned to Paris ; and thus ended 
this cruel, inhuman cr.ufade. But we are now to refume the 

& _ " Ik 

hiftory of Italy. 

Innocent , about the year 1210, found liimfelf embroiled Power and 
with the Greek emperor, Henry , who had Succeeded to that haughti- 
throne, after Conjlantincple had been taken by the Venetians , nefs or 
and other crufaders. lie had made a law againft: any perfon pope ln- 
ieaving immoveable eftates to the church, and Innocent com- nocent, 
manded him to repeal it; and Henry complied with this in¬ 
junction. We find Innocent , at the fame time, aCting in 
every refpect as the fupreme lord of Bohemia , and ordering 
that king and bis family to appear before his tribunal at 
Rome ; and he fent the like command to the kings of Eng¬ 
land, Portugal , and Prance, who paid lefs deference to his 
authority. Innocent particularly refented the contumacy of 
'John king of England, and not only recalled his legates from 
thence, but laid that king under an interdict, freed his fub- 
jeCts from their allegiance, and gave his crown to the king 
of France. His pretext for thefe feverities was, becaufe 
John had refufed to make good fome Ioffes the priefts had 
f’uftered, and to recal''certain ecdeflaftics v/hom he had fent 
into banifliment. The reader, in the hiftory of Germany , y 0 ], g # 
will find a detail of the tranfaCtions between the emperors p. ^- 0< 
Otho and Frederic , with Innocent. About the year 1212, his et j e q_ 
holinefs preached up a crufade againft the Moors in Spain , F re fh cru- 
who are laid to have loft one hundred thoufand men in one f a d e . 
battle with the crufaders and the Spaniards , headed by Al- 
phenfo, king of Arragon • The numbers of people that then 
filled Europe , are next to incredible, fince, befides the milli¬ 
ons which had already been deftroyed in religious expedi¬ 
tions, we are told that one hundred and ten thoufand cru¬ 
faders marched into Spain againft the Moors , and fixty-thou- 
fand boys took the crofs for the Holy Land ; but the greateft 
part of them were feized by pirates, who fold them to the 
Saracens , or were ftarved to death in theii march through 
defarts. 


The city of Milan refufing to renounce its allegiance to ^ Lateran 
the emperor Olbo, Innocent threatened it and other cities of COunc il. * 
Lombardy with excommunication. This menace, perhaps, 
would have had no great effect, had they not been the 
'greateft manufacturers in Europe , and they carried on a vaft 
trade in England, France , and Germany. Innocent threatened 
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to prevail with thofe princes (for John, king of England, 
had by this time fhamefully refigned his crown into the 
hands of his legate Pandolph , and received abfolution) not 
only to flop this trade, but all the debts due to the Lom¬ 
bards. He then fent Pelagius , a Spaniard , as his legate, or 
rather his inquifitor, to Con ftantinople, to force the Greeks to 
fubmit themfelves to the Romijh church ; but though Pe!a- 
gius employed all kind of cruelties for that purpofe, yet the 
people were fo tenacious of their old religion, that he was 
obliged to forego his defign. Innocent ftretched his authority 
fo far as even to command the fultan of Damafcus to refign 
the Holy Land to the crufaders ; but that prince treated his 
command with vaft contempt. Innocent’s pride, in the year 
1215, received fome mortification from the barons cf Eng¬ 
land, who paid no regard to hi's fulminations ; nor could he 
prevail even With the archbifhop of Canterbury to publifh 
his bulls. It is' to be lamented that we know little of the 
hiftory of the papacy at this time, but what we have from 
ecclefiaftics. We learn, however, from them, that the doc¬ 
trines of the Albigenfes, and other fore-runners of the refor¬ 
mation, had penetrated into Germany, where Innocent’s inqui- 
fitors moft barbaroufly put many of them to death. This 
year was opened a famous Lateran council, at which four 
hundred and twelve archbifhops and bifhops, Greek and 
Latin, affifted, with eight hundred abbots and priors, befides 
the patriarchs of Conjtantinople and JeruJalcm , and embaffa- 
dors from almoft all the crowned heads in Europe. The 
archbifhop of Milan prefented himfelf as embaffador from 
the dethroned emperor Otho ; but Innocent refufed to admit 
him. This council proved extremely pliable to the pope; 
it eftablifhed tranfubftantiation, anathematized heretics ; and 
prince Lewis, who had invaded the kingdom of England at 
the invitation of the barons, and confirmed the election of 
of the emperor Frederic, upon his difmembering the kingdom 
of Sicily from the empire, befides enabling a number of 
other ecclefiaftical regulations. At this council appeared 
the two founders of the Dominican and Francifcan orders, 
St. Dominic and St. Francis. The latter received from Inno¬ 
cent^ a confirmation of his order, and St. Dominic was pro- 
mified the fame as foon as he could fix a rule for his votaries. 
Innocent, towards the latter end of his life, was greatly etn- 
barraffed by the flate of affairs in Italy, Milan , and other 
cities in Lombardy , continued to leftsfe obedience to bis ad¬ 
monitions, upon which they were laid under an interdift. 
They revenged themfelves feverejy upon the adherents of 
the pope, who attempted to end a war that had broke out 
between the Gcnsefe and the Pifans, that he might unite 

them to the Milam fe ; but he died on the fourteenth of 
July, mb. 

Honor tv s _ Innocent, whofe long popedom was a fcouige to the chrif* 

111 . pope, tian world, was fucceeded by Honorius III. a noble Roman. 

Among 
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itiiong the firft acts of his pontificate, was his confirming 
he order of St. Dominic, and requiring the emperor Frederic, 
ofubmit the kingdom of Sicily wholly to the Roman fee, 
[and at the fame time, prefling him to accomplifh his expe- 

Holy hand, which he fludied to evade. In April , 
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_onjlaniinople to Peter , the Greek emperor; but he did it with 
•fo much caution, that the ceremony was performed without 
[the walls of Rome, left the claim of the Greek emperors 
Should be revived upon the weftern empire. In almoft all 
other refpeXs, Honorius trod in the footfleps of his prede- 
ceffor, Innocent. He commanded Alexander , king of Scot¬ 
land, to break his connexions with Lewis, king of France . 

He claimed the difpofal of the crown of Hungary, and would 
[pot allow the agreement between the emperor Frederic , and 
Waldmar , king of Denmark , to be valid, till it received his 
[ratification- He cenfured the king of Bohemia for fullering 
priefts in his dominions to be amenable to lay jurifdiXions, 
and launched his excommunications againft all the ftates . 
who did not follow his direXions. Notwithftanding all this 
afl’umed power, he was, like his predecefTor, driven out of 
his capital by the Romans. 

' Honorius hearing of Mont fort's death, laid his commands His pro- 
•on the king of France , that he would affift the crufaders, ccedings 
"id upon the king of Arragon , that he would not fupport 
e Allngenfes . He took feveral princes, particularly Alex~ 
endcr icing of Scotland, and the two queen dowagers of Eng¬ 
land, into his immediate proteXion, that they might be ex- 
npted from the jurifdiXion of the Englijh crown ; and at 

ialt, he had the glory of abfolving the Milanefe from ecclefi- 

allicai cenlures; and by means of Hugolin, one of his car¬ 
dinals, he reftored tranquility to the cities and ftates of Italy. 

T he reader, in a former part of this work, has a full account ■ 

of the crufades at this time, in Afia and Africa , which 
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dilputes and tranfaXions between Honorius and Fre- Vo). 8. 
r, the German emperor, who refufed to fulfil his vow ofn a-,a 
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Holy _ 

„ ah this while multiplying, but fplit 

into various feXs. Honorius thought it fo much for his in- 
fcrcfl that they fliould be abolifhed, that he_prevailed with 
the Icing of France to fend his fon Lewis againft them, and 
l<e laid liege to Tboloufe , but was forced to raife it. In the 
year 1220, Honorius gave the imperial crown to Frederic , and 
his emprefs Ccnfav.tiu, and publifhed feveral falutary bulls 
for the lecurity of travellers, and encouragement of agricul¬ 
ture, in oppofiticn to the German foldiers, whofe licentiouf- 
. at this time, defolated Italy. Fie could not prevail upon 
tredcric to undertake the crufade, and the popular bulls 
iliued by Honorius, gave fo much firength to the papal inte- 
rci ‘) that Frederic was obliged tq wink at the private fupport 

which 
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which his Neapolitan rebels received from the holy fee 
Hmorius likewile, underhand, encouraged the Mi lanefe^ ani 
tile other ftates of Italy, in their oppofition to the holy fee, 

parliament (for fo if is called in original 
records) at Capua, where he palled many excellent ails, 
and eftablilhed a court for examining the titles of gre 
barons and corporations to their eftates. The feverkyoj 
thofe proceedings, and his difpoffefling many of the great 

landholders, endangered his interell in Naples ; but being 
backed with a great army, he obliged the difeontented 
either to fubmit, or to fly to the pope, who protected them 
Honorius , fenfible that Frederic hated him, and afpired tt 
be independent of the holy fee, again laid upon him hi 
injunctions to join the crufade, and he actually fent fort 
three galleys to Damutta , which was then befieged by thl 
infidels. This did not fatisfy Honorius; for Frederic now 


Affairs of 
Naples, 


renewed all the claims of the former 


kings 


o f Sicily, <k 


immunity from all papal jurifdi&ion, which (as he coni' 
plained) had been violated by pope Innocent , during hi 
minority. 

In confequence of thofe pretentions, Frederic banilb 
all the difaffe&ed eccleliaflics, as well as laics, out of hi 
dominions, and in fhort, in all church matters, he a&eds 
defpotieally as the pope himfelf could have done. Honoring 
however, was confidered by the Italians of thofe days, ai 
the patron of their liberty, and Frederic was obliged U 
make many conceftions to his holinefs. He punilhedhi 
chancellor, and the count of Malta, for their mifbehaviom 
in the command of the galleys he fent to Damietta. Ht 
likewife bellowed the kingdom of Sicily on his fon Hew] 
and renounced his claim upon the eftates of the marquinels,| 
or countefs Matilda. Thofe fubmiffions were mortifying, 
and the more fo, as the pope's menaces of excommunica¬ 
tion obliged him, on all occafions, to take the law from hi 
holinefs, and fometimes to profecute his own folicitation! 
in perfon. 

In the year 1222, after feveral conferences between Fri-\ 
deric and Honorius , the former obtained a new refpite fori 
jfew months, from his holy expedition ; but in the meail 
while, an afi’embly of all the Chrijlian princes was fummon 
ed to Verona , to concert new meafures for the relief of tb 
Holy Land. Honorius , likewife, obliged Frederic to publift 


the moft inhuman orders 


again II 


<d— ~ \" r—: 

heretics, and it was 


thought that he fecretly favoured the Sicilian Saracens , will 
whom that emperor was perpetually at war. His queen 
Conftantia was now dead, and the count of Cclano wasin 
rebellion, and had over-run great part of the imperial terri¬ 
tories in Naples. 

The emperor proving vi£torious over the Sicilians, return¬ 
ed to rfpulia, and renewed his engagements to take upon 

him the crofs in two years j but in the mean titr.e ; he be; 

havtil 
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aved with fo much firmnefs, that the pope was obliged to 
pply to him with fubmifiions, by which he prevailed upon 
im to marry Iolanta , the daughter and heirefs of the titular 
ing of Jerufalem. . Frederic then returned to Naples , and 
lmorius applied himfelf intirely in preaching up the crufade 
o all the princes of chriftendom. The Albigenfes , about this 
me, were fo much divided among themfelves, that many 
f their heads began to be afhamed of their caufe. Aimeric , 
he fon and heir of the famous Alontfort , had fucceeded to 
he dominions his father had conquered from the confede- 
ated heads of that fecft; but as he aimed at being inde- 
lendent, he met with very little fupport, either from the 
lope, or the king of France , Lewis VIII. The latter had 
mdoubtedly a better right to thofe conquefts, than either 
he pope, or Montfort , and Aimeric refigned into his hands 
ill the right he had tc the conquered countries, upon his 
jeing made conftablc of France, The young earl of 'Tbo- 
mfe fought, by his compliances with the pope, to regain 
vhat his father had loft, and taking advantage of the mino- 
ity of Lewis IX. he armed himfelf, but was defeated by 
hbert de Beaujeu , who had laid liege to, and took, a caftle 
near Lbobufc , and burnt every heretic who fell into his 
hands. This inhumanity was of infinite fervice to earl 
Remand , by encreafing the number of the pope’s enemies ; 
but Imbert being reinforced by a large army of crufaders, 
obliged Remind to fhut himfelf up in Tboloufe. Here was 
offered terms from the pope’s legate, but with the infidious 
view of feparating the Albigenfes from his ftandard. The and Tb»~ 
miferies which the Tbolofans fuffered, inclined them to ac- loufe. 
cept of the nuncio’s propofal, and the abbot of Grandfehe , 
perfuaded Remand to repair to Meaux , that he might treat 
with the queen mother. When he arrived at that city, he 
found himfelf a prifoner, and obliged to beg pardon of the 
court of France , and the holy church., in his fhirt, bare¬ 
footed, and bareheaded, with a torch in his hand, and to 
fubmit to all the other terms impofed upon him by the 
court, and the legate, even to the giving up all the 
ftrong holds of his dominions, and making war upon his 
father’s and his own confederate the earl of Foix, In Abort, 
there was no circunnftance of mortification, or lofs to him- 
felf and his ('objects, to which he was not obliged to fubmit. 

At an ailembly called a tTholoufe, where the French prelates 
affifted, the following article was publiflied. <c We fordid 
and prohibit the books of the Old and New Fejlament to 
the laity, unlefs they will have the Pj'aIter, or fome breviary 
for divine fervice, or the Prayer book of the blejfed Virgin 
Mary, for their devotion ; moft exprefly forbidding them 
to have the faid books tranllated in the vulgar tongue.’* 

During the imprifonment of Remand , the king of France 
roade himfelf mafter of Fholouje , and his young daughter, 

who 
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who was to inherit his dominions, was carried to the 
court to be married to the king’s brother. 

About the year 1224, a Roman fena(or, one Parentiui 
drove Honortns out of Rome, to Tivoli, where Frederic an. 

1 mm ft 1 * I * . t ' t X 


The pope 
driven 

from Rome plied to him to have the time for his taking the crofs pro. 

longed, and likewiie laid before him the particulars of a 
confederacy which had been formed againft him by the 
Italian dates, with a copy of the truce made between the 
Chrijlian princes, and the l’ultan of Egypt, which as he vcif 
juftlv obferved, tied him up from adhng againft the infidels 

Hinorius was in ’ " ' 


no condition to oblige 
therefore he was fatis- 


See 


for eight years 

the emperor to fulfil his vow, and 
fled with making him fwear to undertake the expedition in 
two years; but he could not prevail with Frederic to admit 
to their fees five bifhops, whom he had nominated to live 
Sicilian churches without that emperor’s knowledge. 
mrius, at this time, rofe to fuch a pitch of infolence as to 
demand the tythe of all the ecclcfiaftical revenues through* 
out chriftendom for the holy war ; and according to Mai • 
theto Paris, two prebenbaries in every cathedral, and two 
cells in every monaftry, for the perpetual ufe of himfelf 
and his fucceftors. Never was there known a more infa¬ 
mous period than this in the Chrijlian world. The un¬ 
bounded avarice of the pope was fupported by the moll 
profound hypocrify. His zeal againft the infidels, was no 
other, than a pretence for fending the great Chrijlian princes 
out of Europe , that the papal chair might meet with noop- 
” ‘ The vaft indulgences and privileges that were 


pofition. 

Voi.VIII. given to all 


who affirmed the croft, by abfolving them 


p. 478 


Gregory 

IX. pope. 


from their fins, filled Europe, and Germany in particular* 
with the moft horrid murders, which none were follicitous 
either to prevent or punifh. Frederic found that the con¬ 
federacy of the Italian ftates againft him gathered ftrength 
every day, fo that he was obliged to apply to the pope, who 
effected an accommodation ; but ftill on the condition of 
Frederic s marching to the Holy Land. The latter, in right 
of his wife, had now taken upon himfelf the title of king 
of Jcrufalem , and feemed well difpofed towards the enter- 
prize, when Honorious died in the year 1226. He was luc- 
ceeded by Gregory IX. who, upon his acceffion to the pon- 
tificial throne, required Frederic, under pain of being ex¬ 
communicated, to repair to the Holy Land. Frederic lean¬ 
ed to obey, and even fet fail, but, upon forae frivolous pre¬ 
text, he returned to Italy, was excommunicated, and came 


to a thorough breach with his holinefs. 


Having 


a great 


party in Rome , the vindication which he had drawn up for 

himfelf, was publicly read in the capital, and Gregory was 

driven outof Rome to Perugia . 

Frederic keeping his army on foot, and encreafing it with 

a number of Sicilian and Neapolitan Saracens, in fact threw 
*• ■ off 
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Iff the papal yoke; but Gregory was revenged upon him, 
Kexciting the confederate ftates of Italy to refume their 
Inns, and encouraging the late king of Jerufalem to put 
''litnfelf at the head of a body of crufaders, to a£t againft 
| .emperor. The latter, at laffc found himfelf obliged to ibid. 
jtolet fail for the Holy Land, byt left orders with his deputy, p. 479,’ 
i rtaldj to treat with his holinefs, together with a ftrong 

• t • • • ,• rrti • « a 


I mny, to give his negociation fuccefs 

* J Vv • 1 1 ft • 


The pope paid no 


I rcgard to Rainald and excommunicated the emperor. The 
patriarch of Jerufalem had orders to intimate the excom¬ 
munication, to the crufaders, who refufed to obey him, and 
htderic having made a peace with the infidels, returned to. 
kfy, where he found that the pope had become mafter of 
ajmoft all his dominions. Frederic being at the head of a 
Irang army, foon recovered them, and obliged his holinefs 
to make peace, and to grant him abfolution j upon which, 
lie was invited back to Rome. 

This pacification was infincere on all hands j for Gregory An infin- 
and Frederic agreed upon nothing burning heretics. The cere paci- 
imperial generals and nobility in Lombardy expelled the fication. 
papal minifters from all their eftates and cities, and the pope 
bimfelf was again driven out of Rome . Soon after, Frederic 
feized upon the property of all the Knights Templars , and 
Eofpitallers , in his dominions, and his example was fol¬ 
lowed by the other princes of Europe , to the great mor¬ 
tification of the pope; who pretended that thefe eftates 
belonged to the holy church. The Englijh defpifed his in- 
terpohtion fo much, that they feized upon the eftedts of all 
th s Roman and Italian clergy, and drove them out of the 
kingdom, notwithftanding all the menaces of his holinefs. 

The latter found, that whatever advantages he reaped by 
his accommodation with Frederic , the Guelphs were 


were 


refolved not to part with their liberties, and they refufed 
to accept of the terms which obliged the pope to purchafe 


his peace with the Romans. 


Gregory , to preferve hi 


authority from contempt, affedked vaft concern for the in- 
tereft of religion, and the propagation of Chrijlianity. He 
endeavoured to reconcile the emperor with the Italian ftates* 
Out of zeal to fupprefs herefy, he eftablifhed the inqui- 
fition at ! T};olonJe\ he diftolved the marriage of the king of 
Arsagon, on account of confanguinity, but without pre¬ 
judice to the rights of the iflue. He recommended refor¬ 


mation of manners to the clergy of Naples and Sicily , and 
£ very day faw a number of heretics burnt. His cares even 
extended to Rujfia, where he fettled his biftiops, and abbots. 
The patriarch of the Greek church acknowledged his fupre- 
ma cy. He fent friars to Bithynia , and Francifcans to con¬ 
vert the fultan of Egypt , the Georgians , the Babylonians , and 
the Africans. Thofe friars, by their zeal and preaching. 
Were of infinite fervice to his holinefs, among the common 
people, even of Italy, They perfuaded them to fubmit all 

differences 
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differences* either with the emperor, or among- themfelves; 
’ ~ ~ ’ *' ’ the Bologncje with their 


and 


one friar fohn reconciled 
bifhop, after a long variance had fubfifted between them. 

made 


The fame friar and his brethren 


proceffions 


throughout all the cities belonging to the holy fee, as well 
as the Rates of Lombardy , and were fo luccefsful in ac¬ 
commodating differences, that the year 1233, was called 
that of general devotion. Frederic , all this while, was pro¬ 
ceeding with the moR unrelenting fury againft th e Italiai 
Rates, many of whom, the Florentines in particular, refut¬ 
ed to recognize either him, or the pope as their matter. 
Gregory, being too weak to retiR him, applied to the Vene¬ 
tians , then one of the moR powerful Rates in Europe , for 
affiRance, and they fent him forty fail of Riips, betides 1 
body of land troops, not fo much from any regard they had 
to him, as from their hatred of Frederic , who had put 10 
death their doge’s fon. About the fame time, the Pifans< 
who were then a confiderable naval power, being joined by 
Frederic’s Riipping, had one hundred fail at fea, and had 
attacked the Gcnoefe. Gregory brought about a confederacy 
between the latter and the Venetians. Fie omitted no ties 
of religion to cement this alliance, which he was in hopes 
would prove at*overmatch for the imperial intereR in Italy; 
The Venetians , however, before they could join their new 
allies, were obliged to raife the fiege of Con/lantinoplt. 
Upon their return, and joining the Gcnoefe fleer, fo many 
adis of mutual jealoufy broke out between thofe rival com¬ 
mercial narions, that nothing effectual was done towards 
the pope’s favourite febeme, farther than that the imperi- 
aliRs durR not venture to attack his allies. The emperor 
revenged himfelf on the inland parts of Italy. He fuhju- 
gated and tyrannized over Padua , where the maritime 
power of Venice was of no effect; and quarrels daily in- 
creafing between the Venetians and the Gcnoefe , they facri- 
ficed all his views to their mutual jeaioufies, and revenge. 

Rill formidable to 


NotwithRanding this, his holinefs 
him, and all the Chnjlian powers. The friends of liberty 
in Italy joined his banners. A king of Flungary , having 
difpofieffed a duke of Bofnia , who had embraced the papal 
religion, revered the admonions of the Vatican fo much, 
that he reRored him to his dominions, under his aufpices, 


affiRed by the arms of the 'Teutonic knights. The 


S r 


eateft 

part of Pruffia , and the other Germanic provinces, were con¬ 
verted to the Chrijlian religion ; and fo much veneration 
was paid to his character, that the emperor courted bis 
good offices with the cities of Lombardy , while his preachers 
and'agents again kindled in Europe the relitrious rage ot 


delivering the Holy Land. Li thi 


he 


sit uiuvjt ufc of tn<. 
Fraud jeans, and Dominicans , between whom he artfully 
fomented an emulation, which being kept up by his fue- 


muae 

whom 


ceffors, was of infinite ft:vice to ins fee of Rome 
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Notwithftanding all this pretended zeal for the intereft New 
of religion, never was it more abufed than at this time, crufades 
The priefts and ecclefiaftics in the extreme parts of chrif- preached 
tendom, particularly towards the north of Germany , were up and 
guilty of every 1 fraud that avarice could fuggeft ; and when under¬ 
lie natives, who had been but newly converted, took up taken, 
arms againft their infolence and oppreffions, the Chrijlian 
princes of the empire cut nine thoufand of them in pieces, 
and again reduced them to the ecclefiaftical yoke. A duke 
of Brabant , a count of Flanders , and an archbifhop of 
Bremen t were at the head of this inhuman expedition, 
which was called a crufade, a name not now appropriated 
to the Floly Land enterprizes, but adopted by the popes 
againft all European heretics, that is, againft all who durft 
venture to oppofe their abfurdities, blafphemy, and tyranny. 

It is almoft incredible, that, amidft this univerfal degeneracy 
of the Chrijlian world, which was divided between the 
tyranny of the pope, and that of the fecular powerj the in¬ 
habitants of Rome., with thofe of fome other newly eredted 
Italian ftates, retained a fpirit of independency. The 
Romans demanded that none of their fellow citizens fhould 
hefubjeefed to excommunication, and that even the pontiff 
fhould be the tributary of their fenate. Their demands 
threw all Italy again into a flame. The pope, driven out of 
Rome , retired to Perugia , and was joined by a body of im- 
perialifts. The free Italian ftates then faw that the pacifi¬ 
cation between the pope and the emperor had been brought 
about only to opprefs them, and war was renewed in every 
quarter. The Romans were beaten, and their villas de- 
llroyed by the papal imperialifts ; but in return they made 
themfelves mafters of Viterbo. 

In other parts of Italy, the fword of Frederic raged with Miftaken 
linrefifted fury. He had unaccountably imagined, that he conduftof 
could realize his nominal kingdom of Jerufalem , and had, Frederic. 
like the other princes of Europe , feized upon the poffeflions 
of the Knights Templars, and Hofpitallers , which he offered 
toreftore, provided the pope could perfuade them to under- See 
take the management of the war in the Holy Land. While Vol.VIir. 

. this negotiation was in dependence, Frederic ordered all the p. 480. 
places he held in Campania to be put in a ftrong pofture of See 
defence, but he received advice that his army was defeated in VoI.VII. 

! Palejlincy and that Mcjjina , and other places in S icily, had p. 249. 

[ revolted from his allegiance. Frederic foon reduced Mefftna , 

1 a nd punifhed the heads of the revolt, with whom he fuf- 
pefted the pope had been tampering. A confiderable num¬ 
ber of Sa> ’acens were ftiil fettled in Italy , and were, what 
may be called, foldiers of fortune. The califat of Bagdad, 
which was the feat of their religion and monarchy, was 
now on the brink of ruin. 1 hey were neglected by their 
countrymen in Africa, who were divided among themfelves, 
s nd the McJJerns of Spain could not afilft them. Being 

thus 
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thus circumftanced, the emperor took them into his pay’ 
and they ferved him with great fuccefs and fidelity. Asa 
reward, he gave them immunites, and he is faid to have 
connived at certain infolences they committed again(l the 
holy fee. This encreafed the mifunderftanding between 
him arid the pope, and his introducing into Italy new 
fyftems of argriculture, commerce, and legiflation, widened 
the breach, Thofe innovations, it is true, particularly that 
of regularly holding courts of juftice twice a year, and of 
admitting appeals from the ordinary judges to the royal 
deputy, were very greatly beneficial to the country ; but 
as they all terminated in eftablifliing the imperial power, 
they were detefted by the Italians. 

As the pope was, with great reafon, thought to fupport 
the imperial rebels, Frederic, to be revenged of him, enter¬ 
ed into a clofe correfpondence with the Remans , and other 
oppoi'ers of his holinefs, before he returned to Germany, in 
the year 1235. His abfence gave Gregory a breathing time, 
and he made ufe or it in eompleating his cruel and detefta- 
ble feemes of inquifition againft heretics, and of remaining 
the arbiter of Europe, by perfuading its princes and greatmen 
to renew their frantic expeditions into the Holy Land. Frede - 
rtc was too quick lighted not to fee his intention, and he com¬ 
plained of his having encouraged the cities of Lombardy, in 
abetting the rebellion of his fon Henry. The pope, confcious 
of the truth of this charge, promised to bring back the 
Lombards to their duty, provided Frederic would not return 
with his army to Italy. Henry's rebellion not being extin- 
gui(lied, Frederic appeared to liflen to Gregory's propofal, 
and fent the grand matter of the Teutonic order to co-operate 
with the legate of Lombardy, in the pacification. The 
pope was either infincere, or unable to do what he pretend¬ 
ed The Lombard cities refufed to ftand by his award, and 
Frederic, took and burned Vicenza. His activity and fuc¬ 
cefs obliged the confederates to apply to his holinefs 
for his mediation. Gregory wanted to tteer a middle 
courfe, and advifed the emperor to confirm thofe cities and 
ftates in the privileges that had been granted them by bis 
predecefFors. Frederic, with great qualities., as a prince, a 
hero, and a legiflator, was defpotic in his principles, and 
proceeded by force. Taking into his pay ten tho.u- 
fand Saracens, he engaged and defeated the confede¬ 
rates, of whom he killed ten thoufand ; but without fub- 
duing them. The Italians once more confidered Gregor} 
as the prote&or of their liberties, and the Romans recalled 
him to their city, where he was received in great triumph. 
The inhabitants of Milan again applied to him for his me¬ 
diation, and offered to fend ten thoufand troops to therd- 
relief of the Holy Land, provided they could obtain a con- 
fj|mation of their privileges. Frederic refufed to hear of 

any terms } but an implicit furrender. The pope condemn¬ 
ed 
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ed his ambition, and invited the king of Arragon to the 
affiftance of the affociated cities j but that prince being 
then engaged in a war with the Moors or Saracens, could 
not interfere in the quarrel, though Gregory offered him all 
the quit-rents, or, as they are called, tribute, paid to the 
emperor by the confederates. 

The Scots of thofe daf'S had the fame fentiments as the The Scots 
Romans, with regard to the papal power. Gregory had fent rerufe to 
cardinal Otbo, as his legate, to England , to a< 5 f as a medi- admit a 
ator between, the two kingdoms, and the cardinal was or-legate in- 
dered to proceed to Scotland ; which he accordingly did. to their 
That king, before Gtho eroded the Tweed, had behaved to- country, 
wards him with great politenefs, but he no fooner heard of 
his journey to Scotland , than he fent him a letter, inform¬ 
ing hirrs, that however agreeable his prefence might be to 
himfelf, as the king of the country, yet that his fubjedts 
were determined not to admit any papal legate into rheir 
country ; nor could he promife him protection from their 
refentment, if he fhould proceed farther. The legate, inti¬ 
midated by this meffage, returned to London, where he held 
a council. During thofe tranfactions, Baldwin, the Latin 
emperor, as he is called, of Conjlantinople, was backed by 
the pope, in his applications to the kings of France and 
England , for affiftance again ft the Greeks, who befriended 
the dethroned family of their emperors- The pope was in 
hopes that A Baldwin fucceeded, he would be a check upon 
the power of the German emperor in Italy : but the latter 
grew daily more formidable, both by the terror of his arms 
and the punifhments he inflicted on all the Guelph party, 
whom he confidered as rebels. He invaded and fet at 
nought the affumed jurifdiction of the popedom, by order¬ 
ing his temporal courts to proceed capitally againft all ec- 
clefiaftics ; and he determined in his own favour, the cele¬ 
brated cafe of the inveftitures. He was at laft: excommuni¬ 


cated by Gregory, and the reader will find the particular ibid* 
confequences of this excommunication in the hiftory of p. 483. 
Germany. 

Gregory had recourfe to his expedient of forming a league The pope 
between the Venetians and the Gcnccfe, which greatly re-forms a 
animated his party in Italy ; but he was unfuccefsful in bis n ew 
endeavours to bring the kings of England and France to act 
boftilely againft Frederic . On the other hand, he raifed fuch againft 
adeteftation of the emperor, among the Romans, and other Frederic, 
ltclian ftates, that he faw Rome guarded by an army of 
%ty thoufand crufaders, all of tnem zealous in his fer- 
V| ce. He made a nrocefiion at their head, with the fkull 


vice. He made a procefilon at their head, with the fkull 
°f St. Peter in one hand, and that of St. Paul in the other, 
aQ d poured forth a flood of tears in exhorting the people to 
defend their city againft the emperor, who was marching 
to attack it. Frederic , .being "bus overmatched, marched 
to Apulia, where he underftood his affairs were in the ut- 
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This was partly occafioncu by 
to death, by tortures, all his 
by way of derifion of the pope, he 

the fig a 
to be 


moll diforder all over Italy. 
his own cruelty. He on 

M 


fometimes branded them in the forehead, with 
of the crofs, and fometimes ordered their heads 
i'avved afunder, crofs-ways. The pope found great be¬ 
nefit from the indignation which thofe cruelties railed againft 
Frederic over all chriflendom ; and he fummoned a general 
council at Rome. It was convenient for the affairs of Fre¬ 


deric, who, by this time had been beaten at fea, by the Ve¬ 
netians, and at land, by the Milancfe, to confent to the 
holding this council, and he concluded a truce with the 
pope, though he {fill continued the war in Lombard) 
where the MilaneJ'e had taken Ferrara, as Frederic had Ra- 
'venna ; after which he laid fiege to Faenza, and finding the 
pope to be infincere in his pacific intentions, he defired 
the chriflian princes not to fend their prelates or minifters 
to the council that had been indicted. It is probable that 
his letters had fome efiect in France and England ; for an 
embargo was laid on the money that had been colletSfed for 
the ufe of his holinefs, in the former, and, in the latter, king¬ 
dom, his legate Otho met with a ftrong oppofition. Gre¬ 
gory continued to load Frederic with the blame of retarding 

was daily preaching up 
md other infidels ; and 
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entirely defeated the Genoefe fleet, which had on 
a number of prelates who intended to afilft at the 
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pope Gre- fortune broke the heart of the pope, who died, aged almcft 
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as having been fatal to Italy, by his provoking the emperor 
to the executions and cruelties he committed. 

After a vacancy of the pontificate for thirty days, a noble 

ne 1 V. was chofen 


IV. chof- Milancfe, who took the name of Celejl 


en pope, pope 
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predeceffor, by offering terms to the emperor ; but died 
the eighteenth day after his election. The pontificate con¬ 
tinued vacant for twenty months after this ; or rather, it 
was filled by the cardinals, who refuted to eleift a pope till 
their brethren the prelates were releafed from their impri- 
fonment. Frederic endeavoured to force them to an elec¬ 


tion, by ravaging the neighbourhood of Rome, particularly 
theeftates of the cardinals ; who, at laff, meeting at dnagw, 
He is fuc- chofe Innocent IV. for pope. This pontiff, though, before, 
ceeded by the friend of Frederic , renewed all the high claims of - the 
Innocent moft arrogant of his predece'fors. Frederic , that he might 
IV. gain fome friends by his moderation, offered to refer their 

' ’ 1 ^ ’ '' England and 

for an accommoda¬ 
tion 


differences to the arbitration of the kings of 
France , and affected 


great earneftnefs 
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tlon. His advances were difregarded by the pope, who de¬ 
manded that he fhould previoufly fatisfy the holy church, 
for the damage he had done her, and fet the imprifoned 
prelates at liberty. The emperor rejecting thofe prelimina¬ 
ries, and being in poffelfion of all the Itrong places near 
Rome, the pope went on hoard feme Genceje galleys, and, 
after being received with vaft fplendor in that city, he went 
to Lyons , which he reached on the fecund of December , 

124.4, and he there indicted a general council. 

The Hate of Italy was, at this time* truely deplorable; Stateof 
Milan , Brefcia, Mantua, Ficenza , Padua, Trevigi ; Fer- parties in 
rota, and the cities of Romania , were of the Guelph intereft, Italy. 
or rather, they fubmitted to a nominal dependance upon 
the pope, that they might be freed from the German yoke. 

On the other hand, Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, Parma , 

Reggio, and Trent, were imperialifts; while the reft of Italy 
was divided, each ftate and city within itfelf, between the 
two fa&ions. Florence, which afterwards became fo emi¬ 
nent for its conftitution, and improvement of the fine arts, 
was then a city of little note ; but to preferve its liberties, 
they inclined to the Guelphs, for which its principal citizens, 
and numbers of the Tufcan nobility in its neigbourhood, 
were put to death by Frederic. Innocent fummoned Frederic 
to appear before the council at Lyons, which confifted of Council 
one hundred and forty archbifhops and bifhops, three patri- at Lyons. 
archs, and numbers of inferior clergy. The emperor of 
Conjlantinople aftifted there in perfon, as did the counts of 
Tboloufe and Provence, now reconciled to the holy fee, and 
Iminifters from almoft all the other princes of Europe. The 
[pope here fhone with greater luftre ; than he had ever done 
in Italy. He filled Germany and RuJJia with his legates, 
and endeavoured to perfuade the Ruffians into an union with 
the Latin church. He fent mifiionaries among the Tartars , 

■who were then the greateft conquerors the world had ever 
known, to convert them to chriftianity ; and he threatened a 
duke of Pomerania with excommunication, for affifting the 
pagan Prujfftans , againft the knights of the Teutonic older. 

We have already feen the event of the fummons fent to ibid. 
Frederic, to appear at the council at Lyons, where he was p. 484. 
excommunicated and o’epofed, notwithftanding all the Haiighti- 
charges brought by the Englijh ambaffador againft the info- nefsof the 
lence and avarice of the holy fee. Frederic offered to make pope. 
Lewis the Saint, king of France , arbitrator between them ; but 

nothing lefs than the entire ruin of Frederic would fatisfy 
the haughty pontiff. 

While matters were in this fituation. Innocent received in Partu* 
applications from the Portugucfe, to give them a king, the gal 
prince upon the throne being too indolent for government; * 
upon which he appointed Alphonfo, the king’s brother, to be 
regent. The pontiff likewife fent letters to the caliph of Bag - \ 

dad, and other Saracen princes, exhorting them to favour the 

H 2 chriftians. 
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and Spain, chriftians, and excommunicated a king of Arragon , for or. 

dering a bifhop’s tongue to be cut out; but the king fub. 
mitting to kneel before the pope, and to implore his par- 
don, the excommunication v/as taken off. Italy was noiv 
in a manner uncultivated, fo wholly was the people en. 
groffed by the profecution of their religious wars. > Innocent 
feemed to leave them to their own fate, that he might gra¬ 
tify his hatred of Frederic . Each mutually accufed the 
other, with the blackcft defigns of affaffination and poifon- 
ing. Oclavian, the papal legate, was defeated by the count 
of Savoy, in attempting to carry a body of troops over the 

Alps, to the ailiftance of the Italian Guelpbs , but he himielf 
efcaped, with a confiderable fum of money, for their ufe, 
ilia. Frederic s defeat at Parma , and the capture of his fon Era, 

p. 48^. by the Bolognefe , compleated that emperor’s misfortunes, 

Death of and he was obliged to retire with his army towards Naples, 
Frederic, where he died, at the end of the year 1251. Be was fuc- 

ceeded by Conrade , who was as averfe to the papal domi¬ 
nion, as his father had been, and protected the Circumcel 
Hones , who rejected the authority of the holy fee. 

Affairs of When the ridiculous, but fatal, expedition of St. Lewis, 
Naples i to the Holy Land , took place. Innocent , after bleffing his 

perfon and arms, appointed two legates to attend him; and 
when that prince was defeated and taken prifoner, he fent 
him letters of fpiritual confolation. Upon the acceflion of 
Conrade to the imperial throne he renewed the claims of his 
fee upon the two Sicilies , and laid Conrade under an excom¬ 
munication. Frederic II. by his laft will, had given to 
Mainfroi , his baftard fon, the principality of Farento , and 
other great eftates in Italy, and at the fame time, he was 
made regent of the Two Sicilies , in Conrade 's abfence. His 
abilities and artifices proved thorns in the fide of the pope; 
for having continued in his pay a large body of warlike 
Saracens , brought over by Frederic , and who gave no defe¬ 
rence to the papal authority, he preferved many places firm 
for Conrade. Naples , however, and fome other cities, dif- 
gufled with German tyranny, declared for the pope, and foon 
after Conrade arrived in perfon i n Italy. He had quickly reafon 
to be jealous of the great capacity of his natural brother. 
He had held a diet of his party near Mantua , and he re¬ 
voked mod of the ordinances of Mainfroi'p whom he obliged 
to give up Brindifi , with many other poffeffions.- Main- 
Jroi concealed his difgufl at thefe proceedings, and behaved 
with the fame zeal and fpirit as before. Conrade reduced 
Naples , and the pope’s revenge carried him fo far as to 
offer that crown to Charles of Anjou, brother to the French 
which king. Soon after the reduction of Naples, Conrade ordered a 
Mainfroi, parliament to be held at Melphis , where he laid heavy 
his nutu- taxes on all the Guelph party. His young brother, 'Hews, 
ral fon, who, when of age, was to have fucceeded to the crown of 

snakes the Ttuo Sicilies , coming there to vifit him, died, as Conrak 

himfelf 
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Iiitnfelf did foon after, of poifon, as was thought, admi- himfelf 
niftered to him by Mainfroi. Gonrade left a young fon, matter of e 
Conradin ; and Berthold de Honebruch , at firft adfed as regent 
of Sicily and Naples. 

The pope renewed his claims upon both, and was pre¬ 
paring to make them good, when Berthold refigned his re¬ 
gency, in which he was fucceeded by Mainfroi. The latter, 
having himfelf an eye on the fovereignty of Sicily, a&ed 
with great addrefs. He was unwilling to yield too much 
to his holinefs, for fear of hurting his own intereft, and 
therefore at firft he refufed to obey the order of the pontiff 
and was excommunicated. Pretending afterwards to be 
touched with remorfe, he invited Innocent to take upon himfelf 
the regency, but with a faving to the young prince’s rights. 

\Innocent, who had now returned to Rome, really thought it 
I practicable to reannex Naples and Sicily to the holy fee, and 
without regard either to Conradin or Mainfroi , he began to 
ftrip them both of what they held in Italy. Innocent was 
then at Naples , and he had publifhed orders for all the 
barons and landholders of that kingdom, to take an oath of 
allegiance to the holy church. Mainfroi faw his intention, 
and, efcaping from Naples , he killed, in his flight to Lucera , 
an Italian nobleman, who, he pretended, had waylayed 
him by the pope’s order. He was received by the Saracens 
and Germans , at Lucera, with great joy, and he cut in pieces 
part of the pope’s army at Foggia , after which he reduced 
almoft all the kingdom of Naples , excepting a few caftles in 
the territory of Otranto. Mainfroi was greatly affifted in his 
fucceffes by the death of pope Innocent , at Naples , which 
threw the Guelph party into diforder. He was fucceeded by 
Alexander IV. who renewed Mainfroi’s excommunication, 
and gave the command of the papal army to cardinal OFla¬ 
vian. After fome operations in the field, a peace was con- A peace 
eluded between them, but Alexayider refufed to confirm it, rejeCled 
and offered the inveftiture of Naples, to prince Edmund of by the 
England, fon to Henry III. This gave Mainfroi no difquiet. pope. 

The Neapolitans, becaufe of the infufficiency of his title, 
were fonder of him, than of Conradin, or the pope; and 
about the years 1255, and 1256, he adted, in every refpeCf, 
as the undoubted fovereign of the kingdom of Naples, where 
he fettled the government, by the advice of a parliament 
regularly fummoned, and behaved with great generofity and 

clemency towards all who had appeared in arms againft 
him,. 

We are now to confider Florence as a city and ftate of Affairs of 
great importance in Italy. The inhabitants, upon the Florence. 
death of Frederic II. had erected themfelves into a republic, 
which they regulated with admirable wifdom and prudence, 
but carried on an inveterate war with the Pi/loians, and 
their other Gibclin neighbours, in which they proceed¬ 
ed- with great fuccefs, by making an alliance with the Geno* 

H 3 tfe. 
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efe. The Pifans , their enemies, were in their turn, ever, 
thrown in the field, by the Florentines , who took Volterra. 
and defeated the Siennefe They next forced the Pifans to 
make peace with them, but it did not long continue, and 
they were in fact fubdued by the Florentines. Mahf a 

thereby gained a great afcendency among the Tufcan ftates; 
but while the Florentines were thus exerting themfejvcs 
abroad, the Gibelin faction within their city began to cabal 
againft the government, and were driven to Sienna., by the 
magiilrates. This produced a war between the Florentines 
and the Siennefe , who refufed to deliver up the exiles. The 
latter were befriended by Mainfroi , who fupported them, 
at firfl, by a fmall handful of Germans , who were cut in 
pieces. After this, upon fome particular infults that had 
been offered to his flandard, Mainfroi fent one thoufand 
five hundred of his bell: cavalry, to the afliftance of the ex¬ 
iles. This reinforcement gave frefh fpirit to the Gibelin 
c-mfe in Tufcany , and the Siennefe declaring war againft the 
Florentine Guelphs , the Gibelins obtained a complete victory. 
The Flo• by t iking rhe gieat ft^ndard of Florence , killing three thou- 
renrines fand, and making four thoufand Florentine prifoners. The 
defeated, confequence of this victory was, that the popular govern¬ 
ment which had been lately ere6ted zt Florence, was aboiifli- 
ed, the Gibelins took poffeffion of that city, and public juf- 
tice was there administered in Mainfroi s name. From this 
detail it appears, contrary to the common hiftories of Italy, 
that Mainfroi' s power was far from being confined to the 
' Tivo Sicilies ; but it is generally thought, that he beheld the 
revolution with great indifference, becaufe the Florentine 
Gibelins , had a warmer fide towards his nephew Conradin , 
than himfelf 

Their The Guelph faction in Florence , being driven out of that 

Guelphs^y city, retired to Lucca , and implored the protection of young 
to Lucca. Conradin , but without effedt; and Mainfroi remained mailer 

of Florence. This period brings us back to the hiflory of 
Rome and Naples. Alexander, in bellowing the inveftiture 
of Sicily , on prince Edmund of England , had referved to 
himfelf an annuity of two thoufand ounces of gold, and the 
difpofal of all the Sicilian ecclefi'ftical livings. He had already 
excommunicated the Piedmontefe, who had imprifoned their 
ibid- fovereign count'Tbomas of Savoy. Ezzolino, a foldier of fortune, 
p. 488. but an excellent officer, having made himfelf mailer o f Verona 

and Padua , and affecting an independency, both on rhe pope 
and the emperor, was likewife excommunicated, and acrufade 
Was preached up againft him. Alexander made the bifhop of 
Ravenna his general, and he took Padua. Affairs, by this time, 
had run into great diforder at Rome, where Brancaleo , a fe- 
nator of greac diftinclion, had been imprifoned, and his 
wife flying to Bologna, Alexander threatened to Jay that city 
under an interdict, for protecting her. The Bolognefe de- 
fpifcd his menace, but in all the other departments of his 

pontificate 
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indicate 


He 
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aboured for an effeXual reunion of the Greek and Latin 
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[churches, and 


Perfi, 


I « ^ ^ w mt* ~ ^ ^ 

baliyi with fome hints of his inclination to become a chrif- 


tian. 


In Germany , Alexander gave an exclufion to young Caw- Conradin. 
\radin, from the imperial throne, but Ezzolino declared him- excluded 
jelf head of the Gibelin faXion in Italy, and pretended to from the 
hold the great fiefs there, in truft for the empire, which imperial 
was then difpured for between Richard , duke of Cornwall, throne. 


brother to Henry III. of England, and Alphonft 


Cajlil 


king of 


All this time Alexander preferved an indifference 


Englif). 


vaft 


his holinels could thus difpofe of empires and kingdoms, he 
remained ftill the Ihadow of a lovereign in^his own capital. 

Brancaleo was a Bolognefe, and had been chofen for his high 
reputation as a magiftrate, the podefta, or governor, of 
Rome, for three years ; the Romans fending to Bologna 
thirty of their chief citizens, as pledges for their obedience. 

Upon Brancaleo’s imprifonment, thofe hoftages were in Devafta 
danger of being put to death ; but Brancaleo ’s fucceflor prov- don of 
ing ftill rnoie unpopular than himfelf, he was fet at liberty, Italy. 
and refumed his magiftracy. He was far from making a mo- 


To 


himfelf of the 


pope, who had excommunicated him, and of the Roman 
nobility, who had imprifoned him, he drove the former out 
of Rome, and hanged two of the latter, and declared him¬ 


felf, at the fame time, in 


Mainft 


It is faid. 


he carried his refentment fo far, as to deftroy one hun¬ 
dred and forty cattles or villas, belonging to the Roman 

Gue/phs ; and when he died in 1258, the Romans chofe his 
uncle Catellanus, for his fucceflor. 

Ezzolino ftill continued to aX in Lombardy, as the irr.pe- The pope 
rial vicar; and he had taken prifoner, the pope’s legate, difap- 


7 ip 


feffion of Brejcia, and the Lombard Guelphs applied to the from 
pope, for another legate to protect them from Ezzolino’s land . 
cruelty ; but his holinefs, who was then in a manner a 


Viterbo 


Dotninicans and Francifcans 


[have been very properly termed the difeiplined troops of the 
holy fee. Not unmindful of his temporal intereft, he fent g. 
notary to England, for the fubftdies that king had promifed 
him; but when it was demanded from the Englijh parlia- 
rcent, the members generoufly difclaimed all connexions 
with the pope, and rejeXed the kind’s requeft, not without 
lome contumelious expreflions of his meannefs, in contraX- 
ing fuch engagements. Alexander, like his predecefTors, 
whenever he found his authority in danger of falling into 
pputempt, attested infinite zeal for the, honour of church 


H 


tjifeipline 
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difcipline, and publifhed a bull againft ecclefiaftical forni. 
cation, prohibiting all perfons from being prefent at any 
jnafs, celebrated by a prieft who kept a concubine. The 
Romans, tho’ the pope was flill at Anagni , again quarrelled 
among themfelves, and killed Brancaleo'% uncle in his houfe. 
Ezzolino was defeated and taken prifoner, by the marquis 
of Efc , in attempting to make himfelf mafter of Milan ; and 
the pope, by thofe and other fucceffes, having regained hi s 
credit, fettled the affairs of Germany, depofed the bifhop of 
Rati/bon for efpoufing the Gibelin intereft there, and ap- 
The mad- pointed the famous Albertus Magnus in his room. The 
refs of madnefs of the chriftians at this time, for the recovery of the 
crufading Holy Land, had involved thofe in Syria in inexpreflible 

miferies. Experience had not cured them of their rage for 
expeditions againft infidels, and their misfortune was, that 
every attempt they made to relieve their diftreffes, plunged 
See vol. 7. them into greater. Alexander , hearing of the conquefts of 

the Tartars, who were now on the point of putting an end 
to the Bagdad caliphat, publifhed orders for councils to be 
held through aft chriftendom, for a crufade againft them; 
but though large armies were raifed for that purpofe, when 
tranfported to Syria, and other Ajiatic provinces, in which 
the chriftians had an unhappy footing, they proved only 
food for Daughter, under the well difciplined barbarians. 

The king of England not being fupported in his ridiculous 
projects, by his parliament, had now renounced, for his fon, 
the kingdom of Sicily ; and Alexander finding thereby that he 
could have no dependence upon England, began to liften to 
propofals for an accommodation with Mainfroi. He infilled 
upon the noblemen and others, of his party, being reftored 
to their eftates ; but that condition was rejedled by Main¬ 
froi, who threatened to fend for a reinforcement of Saracens. 
Alexander, at this time, unable to regain poffefiion of Rome, 
remained at Anagni, where he laid an interdict upon the 
Bolognefe, and ordered a council to be held at Viterbo, for 
effecting a reconciliation, between the Venetians and the Ge- 

Deatli of noefe-, but he died before it could be opened, on the twenty- 

fourth oiMay, 1261. He was fucceeded by Urban IV. who 
h'ad been patriarch of ‘Jerufalem. At this time, the college 
er , who is of cardinals was dwindled down to eight members, fo that 
fucceeded Urban was obliged to fupply it with fourteen more. The 
by Urban power of Mainfroi was every d^y encreafing in Italy, and 
IV. very ferious deliberations were held at the French court, 

whether Charles of Anjou fhould accept of the crown of 
Sicily, which was again offered him by the pope. In the 
mean while, Mainfroi took upon himfelf the title of king, 
and, as fuch, was crov. ocd at Palermo, in Sicily. His right 
being acknowledged by the great landholders of Apulia, he 
diftributed rewards and honours to fuch of them as bad been 
faithful to his party, and as foon as he had brought his 
kingdom £0 fome degree of tranquility, he imitated the 

Gu if car as, 
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J[cards, by endeavouring to polifti it. His court was 
Magnificent, and his revenues were immenfe; as the dif- 
traCted ftate of the Greek empire made his dominions the 
iieft refuge for its moneyed fubjeds j who, at that time, 
ded the trade of Europe -and Afm with the Venetians. 

'he profperous ftate of Mainfro? s affairs, and the vaft Profperity 
power he had in Lombardy , where he chofe the marquis of of Main* 
PtiHevicini his general, ftung the pope to the quick. In froi. 
vain he called for affiftance, to England , and thundered out 
his excommunications againft Main froi , who difregarded. 
them, and reje&ed all the applications from young Conra- 
Ahh party, that he would refign the royal authority. He 
made it no fecret that he looked upon himfelf as reigning by- 
right of conqueft over the popes. He told the German em- 
bafTador, that if he fhould abdicate his royalty, all Italy 
tnuftfubmit to Conradin and his family, but that if his mo¬ 
ther would fend him to be educated in Sicily , he would be¬ 
queath him his kingdom. His firmnefs, and the magnani¬ 
mity he expreffed on all .occafions, together with his en¬ 
couragement of commerce and the neighbouring arts, gain¬ 
ed him refpedt and efteem all over Europe. His illegiti¬ 
macy was overlooked in a multitude of virtues. The prince 
o (Aragon married one of his daughters, as the marquis of 
Monfetrat , a refpe&ed fovereign in Italy , did another. Urban, 
who was a Frenchman , publifhed a crufade again ft Main froi, 
who continuing to difregard all the papal menaces, was again 
excommunicated. By this time, however, Charles of Anjou , 
who was fovereign of all Provence and Languedoc , with a part 
of Piedmont, and his brother, St. Lewis, had refolved to ac¬ 
cept the pope’s offer of the Sicilian crown. A body of French Crufade 
adventurers was focn raifed, and penetrating into Italy , of the 
they had defeated the marquis of Pallavicini, in Lombardy. French 
Malrfroi put himfelf at the head of his troops ; and an in- apainft 
l’urre&ion at Rome , againft the pope, checked for fome time hts domi 
the progrefs of the French in Italy. Mainfroi watched his nions. 
opportunity, the pope fled to Civita Vecchia, and the French 
crufaders or adventurers, receiving no pay, difbanded them- 
felves, or returned to their own country. About this time, 
pope Urban died-, and was fucceeded by another Frenchman, 

who took the name of Clement TV. 


Though 


attached, as his predeceflor had been, to the French intereft, 
yet he> inferted in the bull of inveftiture which he gave to 
Charles, many daufes which rendered the poffeflion of the 
crown of the Two Sicilies little better than a precarious de¬ 
pendence on the holy fee, and obliged him to pay a large 
quit-rent, befides a tribute, and a white palfrey, as memo¬ 
rials of his and his fucceffor’s fubordinancy to the popes. 
Charles was too far embarked to recede from his engage¬ 
ments, and in May, 1265, he arrived at Rome, where he 


tiqie for his 


Through 
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They de- Through the natural inconftancy of the Italians , the 
feat and mans efpecially, Charles foon gained a great party in Ital^ 
kill Main- which encrealed by the averlion the natives had to the German 
froi> government. He was created a fenator of Rome, where the 

pope had, at this time, no authority. He was joined by a 
numerous body of Florentine exiles, who were then the beft 
of all the Italian troops, and the number of the French in 
his army, though in a miferable plight, is faid to have 
amounted to fixty thoufand. Mainfroi omitted nothing that 
a brave and an able general could perform to oppofe him. But 
Jie foon experienced how deceitful his late tranquility had 
been. Though he had governed his people by parliaments, 
and in the ftri&eft conftitutional manner, he found he could 
not depend on them for fupport, and he was obliged to fend 
for German cavalry, which farther difgufted the Italians, 
Charles , in fa£, at this time gave law to the pope, the 
Tufcans , and the Lombards. He obliged them to raife vaft 
fums for the payment of his army ; but all was infufficient 
for the fubfiftence of fo numerous and needy a multitude; 
fo that he was refolved to put his fate, as quickly as he 
could, upon a decifive battle. Having, with his wife, been 
folemnly crowned at Rome , he entered the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples , where he put the garrifon of St. Germane, which he 
ftormed, to the fword, and other important pafles were be¬ 
trayed to him by Mainfroi % generals. At Benevcnto, the 
country of the ancient Samnites , the decifive battle was 
fought. The Neapolitans bafely deferted Mainfroi , who 
was entirely defeated and killed on the field, on the twenty- 
fixth of February, 1266,- 

Barbarity The behaviour of Charles , after this decifive vi&ory, was 
of Charles brutal and barbarous, and fuch as even difgufted the pope, 
oi Jnjou. who advifed him to moderation. He plundered Benevcnto, 

and put its inhabitants to the fword. Mainfroi , whofe vir¬ 
tues equalled thofe of a Titus, was now forgotten, and the 
Italians embraced the French yoke. Charles , at la ft, entered 
Naples , and publifhed an indemnity to all who would own 
his authority; but his new fubje&s were fatally undeceived, 
in the ideas they entertained of his government. His fol- 
diers Jived as robbers and plunderers ; his own exactions 
were intollerable, and he a&ed, in all refpe&s, as the con¬ 
queror of a rebellious country. The pope had himfelf, no 
l'afety but in fupporting Charles, who, in his turn, ftrength- 
ened himfelf by alliances with the Greek emperor, and other 
foreign powers, and became the peaceable pofieflor of Sicily, 
Conradin as we H as Naples. The Sicilians and Neapolitans , thinking 
invited they could find eafe in a change of tnafters, applied for re- 
into Italy, 1 1e f to young Conradin, their natural prince, and he pro- 

ipifed to affift them ; but the pope iflued out mandates, 
excommunicating all who Ihould acknowledge him as king 
of Sicily. A new phenomenon at this time, appeared in 

Rome , in the perfon of Henry 3 brother to the king of Caf 

tile , 
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0, who became fo popular there, that he was in a manner, 
fovereign of the city. As he was a kind of a knight errant 
in the fervice of a king of Tunis, and had, at the fame time, 
l^en driven from his own country, by his brother, he con- 
iidered himfeif as having no connexions but what he ac¬ 
quired by his iword, or his money, of which he had vaft 
plenty. He had for fome time, been in treaty with his ho- 
Jinefs for the kingdom of Sardinia , and he had lent confi- 
derable fums to Charles of Anjou, as well as the pope, which 
they fought to difeharge by quarrelling with him. Henry 
perceived their drift, and fecretly embraced the party of 
Conradin , who, in the monch of October, 1267, arrived with' 
twelve thoufand horfe at Verona. Befides that city, Pavia , 
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lot 


Pij 


declared for him, and he 


had great hopes in the growing dneontents among the Ne- ; 
epolitans arid Sicilians. 

Pope Clement, partly through policy, and partly through Condu$ 
compulfion, affected a kind of neutrality, between 6Ww«//« of the 
and Charles , whom he had created vicar of the empire in pope. 
Italy. This was an unheard of, and unconftitutional, poft; 
but Clement pretended that it could laff no longer than the 
vacancy of the imperial throne. Henry , however, availed 
himfeif of it, for (Lengthening his power, efpecially at Flo¬ 
unce , and among the Lombard (fates, that had formerly 
confederated againft the houfe of Suabia , of which Conradin 
was now the only reprefentative. Conradin , on his arrival 
m Italy, was excommunicated by the pope; but the great eft 
part of Sicily had declared for him, as did the Neapolitan 
Saracens, and Henry of Cajlile now openly ereXed his ((and- 
ard. Charles ordered his new fubjeXs to take arms 
his defence, but Conradin beat the Guelph 
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m 


ear Arezzo, 

nd was received at Rome as a conqueror, with even impe- 
iai honours, by Henry of Cajlile. The Pifans, who were of 
the Gib elm faXion, defeated the fleet of Charles, and Conra- 


din’s affai rs now wore an appearance of fuccefs 


Some au- 
Henry 


of Cajlile, fecretly leagued with the Romans and Neapolitans , 
who were equally the enemies of the French arid Germans , 
to deffroy Charles firff, and then Conradin, and to advance 
himfeif to the throne of the Two Sicilies. He attended Con- 
xaihn when he entered Naples , but, by this time, Charles 
had received a reinforcement of veteran troops, from France. 

He knew Conradin’s weaknefs, and that, though his army 
was numerous, it contained but few foldiers, excepting the 
Germans, and the Florentine exiles. Both patties came to a 
general engagement, at Aqu'tla , or Alva, in Abrtizzo. Con - 
reidins army at firff bore down that of Charles j but the 
htter, b.y a well placed ambufh, proved victorious. Con - Conradin 
yvn was entirely defeated, Henry of Cajiilc , was taken pri- defeated 
oner, and put into the pope’s hands. Conradin , and his a ndtakem 


{he duke of Aujl , 


taken 
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at AJiura , by the Frangipani of Rome , who delivered them 
up, or rather, fold them, to Charles. 

The latter was at firft in fome doubt how he could pro. 
ceed criminally againft thofe two fovereign princes; but 
the pope, who was then on his death-bed, foon determined 
him to execute them, after a fham trial, upon a public 
fcaffold ; which he actually did in the manner already re. 


p. 493 - ' lated. The 


to his infatiable thirft for blood. He murdered the widow 
and fon of Mainfroi , and defolated the poflefiions of 
all the Italian Gibelins , many of whom he put to the moft 
cruel deaths. Pope Clement having died in 1268, the pon¬ 
tificate remained vacant for almoft three years, becaufe the 
cardinals could not agree upon his fucceflor. Charles , in 
the mean while, was peopling his Neapolitan dominions 
with French fubjedts, to replace the great number of 
Italians whom he had barbaroufly murdered. He then 
made peace with the 
fo much humbled bv 


Pi fan 

his cruelties, that he thought him 

t* * • n 1 w a r * 


falf fafe in undertaking an expedition againft 

with his brother, who died at Funis 


Saracens 


Af; 

Charles 


Gregory 


and 


that 


he and his nephew Philip, the young king of 

At their prefling requeft, the 


tary, # . . 

France, returned to Sicily. 


K. pope cardinals chofe the archdeacon of Liege, who was then in 


Holy Land, to fill 


chair. The 
Gregory X. arrived at Baindifi. 


the beginning of the year 1272. Like 
prefled the departure of frefh crufades for the Holy Land, 
and endeavoured to unite the Greek with the Latin church. 
Thofe two were the moft plaufible and popular employ¬ 
ments of the popes in thofe days, though the eftablilhment 
of their temporal dominions in Italy was Their real aim. 
Their authority was fo low at Rome, that the late pope 
Clement had never fet his foot in that city, into which 
Gregory's venerable character for his zeal in the crufades 
procured him a ready admittance. He publifhed orders for 
a general council. He endeavoured to recall the Englijh to 
their fervility under the papal yoke; he fufpended for 
fome time an interdidt which had been laid upon the king 
of Portugal, and he received the prince, then, king of Eng- 


— 

Thecoun- Ly 


Holy 


) 


cil of but in the mean while, his holinefs repaired to Florence, 


Lyons. 


differences in Tufc 

the real view of weakening the intereft of Charles there. 
He was the firft pope, perhaps, that ever pleaded the caufe 
of the Gibelins, before a popular afFembly. The Florentine 
at firft oppofed their return to that city, and though the 
pope forced them to comply with his will, yet he laid them 
under an interdict, which lafted three years. The Pifans ex¬ 
pelled the Guclphs , who took refuge in Florence 5 and 

The 
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he Bolognefe went to war with their neighbours, but were 
jealous of their liberty, that they refufed to admit into 
eir city their allies the Florentines . The latter, together 
ith the Lucquefe, chofe count Ugolini for their general, 
id he laid vvafte the territory of the Pifans . When Gre- 
ry left Florence , he proceeded to Milan , that he might 
;al the inteftine divifions of that city. The Milanefe, 

:e the other Italian ftates, rejected his mediation, which 
ey confidered as a prelude to his tyranny ; and laying 
em, as well as the Florentines , under an interdict, he went 
Lyons to hold the council. While he was there, Rodolph, 
e founder of the prefent houfe of Aujtria , was chofen 
iperor of Germany , after a long vacancy of that throne j 
id Philip , king of France , paid a vifit to his holinefs at 
ions , where he left a ftrong guard to protect the council, 
confifted of a greater number of prelates and ecclefiaftics See 
an ever had been known afiembled in a body. As Vol. IX. 
idolph had no claims upon Sicily, in right of the houfe of p. a. 
ahia , the pope had no intereft in oppofing him, and he 
en obliged Alphonjo king of Arragon, who had a claim 
on the empire, to relinquifh it in his favour. It is faid 
Tartar general affifted in this affembly, the chief end of 
lich was to fend fupplies to the Holy Land , and thereby 
engthen the papal power. But fome fubordinate reafons 
:re neceffary, and accordingly, the pope, and the other 
:mbers, affected great zeal for the difcipline and worfliip 
of the church, and for reforming ccclefiaftical abufes. The 
pope never having loft fight of the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches, it was here effected; but in a manner, that 
evidently proved it never would be confirmed by the Greeks, 
though the pope fent an ambaffador to felicitate the Greek 
emperor upon the union. 

The elevation of the houfe of Hapfpurg to the imperial The divi- 
throne, gave a new caft to the affairs of Italy, as the houfe fions of 
of Suabia, the formidable opponent to the popes, was now Italy con- 
in a manner extinCL It did not, fypwever, quiet the ani- tinue. 
mofities of the Italian ftates and cities. The fatal divifions 
between the Guelphs, and Gibelins, ftill continued, and 
each fubordinate party endeavoured to eftablifh its own 
greatnefs, dr liberties, on the ruin of its antagonift. Thq 
Florentines continued to butcher the Sicnnefe, and the Pifans, 
but the latter were taken under the protection of Charles . 

That prince', upon his return to Sicily , from his African expe~ 
dition, had opened a trade between the Barbary ftates, and 
his own dominions ; and the year after he had an interview 
with the pope, at Florence. The latter’s jealoufy of the 
An]onvine greatnefs difgufted Charles , and he returned to 
Naples ; fo that the Gibelins regained their afcendency in 
Lombardy, and Tufcany. His whole attention feemed to be 
employed in embelliming and fortifying his capital, and in 
completing the nqble deiigns which* Frederic II. ftad formed 
for its aggrandizement. In proportion as Charles fucceeded 

in 
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In this favourite fcheme, the reft of his Italian dominions 
were oppreiTed to fuch a degree, that the archbifhip of 
Capua formed a party againft him in the council of Lyons, 
Gregory was upon the point of concluding a general confe¬ 


deracy againft 


Rodolph 


Death of have been the head, when he died at Arezzo , in 1276. It 
pope Gre- was thought, with great reafon, that if Gregory had lived, 
gory. he would have excommunicated Charles , or have forced him 


to relinquifh the office of imperial 
Lombardy ; which, after the choice < 
no pretext for exerciling. 


general, and vicar in 

Rodolph , he had now 


Innocent 

Y. pope 


Gregory was fucceeded by Innocent V. a Frenchman ; and 
during his (hort pontificate, Charles prevailed with Mary , 
daughter to the prince of Antioch , who had fome pretenli- 
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ons to the title of king o fjerufalem, to cede 
and uoon the death of Innocent V. who 


and upon tne deatn or 
months, he exercifed, as 


; . 

reigned but fix 


patrician of' Ro?nc , a defpotic 


power over that city. By a decree of the council of Lyons , 
the cardinals were to be {hut up by the prsefeX of Rome, 
and fed upon plain victuals till they could agree upon a fiic- 
ceflor. It is faid, that Charles endeavoured to turn this 
decree to his own advantage, by ordering the cardinals of 
his own faction, a fumruous diet, while the others were fed 


by Adrian he 


h bread and water. Adrian V. a Genoefc 
is faid to have employed the ihort ti 


V. 


reigned, and which was no more than thirty eight days, in 


forming fecret connexions with 


Ibh 


againft 


Charles, 


He was fucceeded by John XXL who confirmed to Charles 
the ceffion of the tide of king of Jerufalem . His reign 
continued only eight months, being killed by the falling in 
of his chamber at Viterbo ; and, like his Dredecefibrs, he 


I 


like his predecefibrs, he 


was a great promoter of crufadcs to the Holy Land. Four 


and he by popes thus dying in three years time, Nicholas III. 


an 


Nicholas Italian , was railed to the pontificate, there being then no 


III. 


more than feven cardinal eleXors, four cf whom were 


Italians. 


Great 


An] 


power of his ambition. He was pcfielled of the Fzvo Sicilies , Provence , 


Charles of and Anjou. He 


Anjou. 


Tufcany 
fed fome 
Jerufalet. 


He 


Mcdii 


his 


and he had on foot great armies 


rendered his name refpeXable, 


All thofe were more than 


motives fufficient for engaging a lefs fpiiitcd pope than Ni¬ 
cholas III. to endeavour to reduce his power in Italy. Charles 
had many curbs upon his ambition. The Siciliafis hated 
him for his tyranny, and the pope, befides his political 


him for his tyranny, and the pope, befides his political 
motives, was difgufted with him for refilling a match be¬ 
tween his daughier, or grand-daughter, and one of the 


Urfi 

him. 


which was that of his holineis. He obliged 


th 


Talc 


digniiy 
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ignity of Rome. He would not have agreed to this, had 
e not been on the point of fetting out on an expedition 
gainft Conjlantinople , in confequence of his being king of 
\jerufalem, with an immenfe fleet, and an army. Paleeo- 
V«x, the Greek emperor, intrigued againft him in Sicily , bv 
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a Sicilian lawyer 


and phyfician, and one who hated the French , on account 
of their tyranny over his country. Charles; who was igno¬ 
rant of this confpiracy, thought himfelf fecure, provided 


an interview 
ed Conflance y 


he could keep the pope quiet. Procida 
with Peter king of Arragon , who had 
the daughter of Mainfroi , and whom he perfuaded to enter 
into his views of maftacring all the French in Sicily; a 
defign which likewife was favoured by the pope. In the 
mean while Nicholas died at Viterbo , and was fucceeded hv 


jftored the patrician dignity to Charles. 


Nicholas IV 


king of At 


| pn, in expectation of Procida’s fuccefs, had, under the of the 

Mahometans of Africa , Sicilian 
... _ ,, lat he might be in rea- Fefpers . 

dinefs to fupport the Sicilian revolt; and fo artfully was the See 
defign laid, that Charles even fupplied Peter with money for Vol. IX. 
his expedition. Though ' ~ 


Peter were p. 5. 


Conflantinopolit 


fo 


heed to their remonftranees, and on the third day of Eajler 9 
1282, all the French and Provencials , who had been the in- 
ftruments of Charles's cruelty in Sicily , were then maflacred 
in one hour. Other mafiacres enfued, and only a few of 
the French were laved from the general deftru&ion, which 
has been fince fo famous by the name of the Sicilian 

Vefpers. 

Charles was now negociating with the pope in Tufcany , The king 
about the fuccefs of his Greek expedition, and hurrying of Arra- 
back to Sicily, he befieged Mejfina , the inhabitants of which, gon feizes 
at fir ft had refufed to join in the revolt. By this time, the the crown 
kmg of Arragon was in readinefs to fupport the Sicilians with of Sicily. 
the fleet and army that had been deftined for the crufade 




Some of his crufaders made it a mat¬ 


ter of confcience not to engage in any fervice but that for 
which they had been raifed, and .returned to Spain , but the 
greateft part of them being perfuaded of Conjlantia ’s right 
to the Two Sicilies , ferved againft Charles , who had a pro- 
ingious army, but was defeated in all his attempts againft 
Mejfina j and after plundering the churches and lands in 
tiat neighbourhood, he returned with great lofs of his fleet 
2nd army to Calabria , in Italy , while Peter was crowned 
' :in S of Sicily , at Palermo. 

Charles now faw the errors of his cruel and tyrannical Revolu' 
government, and in vain endeavoured to decide the differ- tions in 

nce with Peter by a Angle combat. Peter introduced his Naples 

wife, 
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wife, and Tons, who were the natural heirs of Sicily, 
that ifland, where they met with a ready fubmiflion from 
the inhabitants; but Naples ftill remained in the pofleffionoj 
the French. Charles however applied to the king of Engkni 
and infilled on a perfonal duel with Peter , which the’popl 
had prohibited under pain of excommunication, and he 
actually pronounced fentence of deposition againft Pettr, 
The ridiculous fcenes that followed between the two 
kings on the point of honour, which in thofe days was held 
fo facred, are too uncertain to be inferred here; and it« 
fufficient to fay, that the pope not only depofed, but ex- 
communicated Peter, preached up a crufade againft him, 
and even conferred his kingdom of Arragon upon Charh 
of Valois , fecond fon to the king of France , on his confent* 
ing to hold it as a fief of the holy fee. In the mean while, 
don Jajnes , the fon of Peter , not only completed the reduc¬ 
tion of Sicily , but infulted the French in the harbour of 
Naples , where he took prifoner prince Charles , fon to the 
king of that name, by a ftratagem of his admiral Loria, a 
Calabrian. The Neapolitans were contained in their duly 
only by the arrival of king Charles , who ordered one hun¬ 
dred and fifty of their ringleaders to be hanged. The 
Sicilians were very eager for having prince Charles tried anil 
executed, in revenge of Conradin , and the duke of Aujhia\ 
but his life, with equal generofity and policy, was faved by 
the interpofition of queen Con/lance. Peter laid hold of this 
opportunity to take Reggio ; and king Charles made a frelh 
defeent upon Sicily with a very powerful armament, 
and Sicily. The Sicilians threatened to put his fon to death, if he 

landed ; but hebelieged Reggio , and was not only baffled in 
his attempt, but loft the greateft part of his fleet in a florin, 
while Loria committed vaft devaluations upon the fea coafts 
of Calabria. Notwithftanding thofe great Ioffes and dif- 
couragements, Charles had refources fufficient for equipping 
Death of another powerful armament againft the Sicilians , but died at 
Charles of Foggia, in ''January 1285. Some fay, that his defpair anil 
Anjou . remorfe was fuch, as induced him to make ufe of a halter 

to finifli his life ; and others, that he expreffed great peni¬ 
tence for the cruelty and inhumanity of his paft life. On 
his death bed he appointed his coulin, the count of A rich, 
to be regent of his dominions during his fon’s captivity? but 
pope Martin , pretending that he had a prior right, whidi 
the widow and friends of the captive prince durft not con- 
teft, exercifed that office. In the mean while, Loria ravag¬ 
ed the Neapolitan coafts, where he took feveral places of 
importance. The king of France , in revenge, invaded 
Spain with a large armament. He took Perpignan , and a 
few other places; but a peftilential dtfeafe attacking his 
army, he returned with great lofs to France ’, where Lena 
burnt his fleet in the harbour of Rofes , and committed 

many depredations on his fubjecis. On the utb of A«- 

vesnbe) 
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•oember, Peter died, and left his kingdom of Arragon to his 
deleft fon Alphonfo , as he did that of Sicily, to his fecond 
fon, don James , who was crowned at Palermo , with vaft 

magnificence. 

Pope Martin died in 1285, and was fucceeded by Horn- And of 
r ' m IV. an Italian. One of the firft of this pontiff’s aCts pope 
of authority, was his refufing to grant to Edward, king of Martin , 
England, the crufade tythes, given by the council of Lyons , who is 
that he might employ them in an expedition againft Scotland, fucceeded 
He continued his predeeeffor’s fyftem for recovering the by Mono- 
crown of Sicily to the Anjouvine family; and he even taxed fius IV. 
fome of the German livings for that purpofe. He ordered 
fchools to be founded at Paris , for teaching the Arabic 
language, that miffionaries might be fent to convert the 
fubjeCts of the caliphate ; and he excommunicated the two. 
kings of Arragon. and Sicily. As the emperor Rodolpb was 
far lefs powerful than his predeceffors of the houfe of 
Sadia, Honorius would have gladly given him the imperial 
crown, provided he would have accepted of it as a vaflal 
to the holy fee. Rodolph was unwilling to forfeit any of the 
rights which, as emperor of Germany , he might have over 
the Italian flates; but at the fame time, he was refolved not 
to hazard the aggrandizement of his own family to eftablifh 
them. He therefore took a middle way. Perceiving that State of 
fince the death of Frederic II. they were become fond of Italy . 
power and independency, be fent into Italy certain vicars, 
or deputies, who fold to the inhabitants of Lucca, Florence, 

Genoa , Bologna , and other places willing to be purchafers* 
a confirmation of all the privileges that had been granted 
them by his predeceffors, and which they generally bought 
at a very moderate expence, upon his affuring them of the 
imperial protection. The pope did not for fee the tendency 
of thofe purchafes, and had, by means of one Montfort, a 
defeendant from the famous Englijb rebel of that name, be¬ 
came mafter of Romania , while Rodolpb configned to him 
the nominal rights he had to the exarchate of Ravenna , and 
Honorious created the imperial chancellor and minifter in 
Italy, archbifhop of Mentz , and fent him, together with the 
bifiiop of Tufculum , as his legates to Germany. Their in- 
ftruCtions were to hold a council at Wurtzburg, where they 
were to preach up another crufade, and to demand for his 
holinefs the fourth of all the ecclefiaftical revenues in,G^r- 
many for fix years. This rapacity of the holy fee exafpe- 
rated the members of the council To much, that it was 
thought the legates would have been torn in pieces, had 
they not been refeued by an imperial guard fent by Rodolpb 
to proteCt them. About the year 1287, Edward I. king of 
Ingland endeavoured to procure the liberty of Charles the 
Lame, eldeft fon of Charles of Anjou , upon a cefiion being 
made to Jatnes of the crown of Sicily. The pope, though 
he appeared zealous for the freedom of the young prince, 

Vql, X, I difapproved 
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difapproved of Edward’s interpofing in an affair which cofi. 
cerned a fief of the holy fee, as he pretended Sicily was. 
Soon after Honorius died at Ro?ne , and an epidemical di- 
ilemper breaking out in Italy , the pontifical chair remained 
vacant for near eleven months. 

Treaty In 1283 , it was filled by pope Nicholas IV. The war 
concluded was all this while raging between the houfes of Arragon , 
for the and Anjou , or rather between the former and the pope, who 
recovery exercifed an uncontrouled authority over Naples , in the 
of the name of the imprifoned king. Loria , the Sicilian admiral, 
liberty of had again and again defeated the Neapolitans , and ravaged 
the king their confts, but at length he gave them a total overthrow, 
of Naples and took forty two of their gallies, with above five thou- 

fand men on board. This produced a two years truce be¬ 
tween the Neapolitans , and the Sicilians. It did not however 
extend to Calabria , which was invaded by the king of Sicily 
who, for fifteen months, is faid to have befieged Gacia. The 
negotiations for the liberation of Charles the Lame , were 
Hill going on, and the pope being afraid they would be 
concluded without him, pretended great forwardnefs in the 
treaty; and fent ambafladors all over Europe , but more par¬ 
ticularly to the kings of England and France , exhorting 
them to lend their afliftance to the good work. A treaty 
■was accordingly held in i?.8g, near a village of the Pyrenees , 
under king Edward’s mediation, and Charles obtained his 
fconciuded liberty. The terms were of a pretty extraordinary nature. 

Charles , engaged to prefuade Charles of Valois , to relin- 
quifli his claim upon the crown of Arragon ; ro bring about 
a peace between that king and the king of France , and to 
prevail with the pope to relieve the king and kingdom of 
Arragon from their interdict. Charles engaged farther, if he 
fhould fail in the performanccof thefe articles, that he fhould 
in three years time again deliver himfelf up to his captivity, 
and in the mean while, he gave his fecond Yon., his two 
brothers, and fixty Provencial knights as hoftages for the 
execution. 

but is of ' Charles , on recovering his liberty, found himfelf unable to 
no e fie cl. makegood the articles of the treaty to which he owed it. 

The houfe of Valois rejected ail propofals of accommoda¬ 
tion with that of Arragon , and the pope preached up a 
new crufade againft the reigning king of Sicily, whole 
crown he bellowed" on Charles^ as well as that of Naples , 
abfolving him, at the fame time, from the oaih that bound 
him to the’performance of the treaty. The king of Sicily 
■was Hill employed in the fiege of Gaeta , and found him¬ 
felf, by this recruit of crufaders, together with an army 
of Neapolitans brought againft him by Charles , in danger of 
having his retreat cut olF. Edward I. of England , inter- 
pofed. He accufed the pope of being the firebrand of 
Europe , and threatened, if he did not reftore peace to Spain, 

and Italy-y he would oblige him by force of arms. His 

menaces 
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menaces had the defired effect; for, to the great difguft of 
the French, a truce for two years was concluded between 
the parties. The reft of the reign of Nicholas , was em¬ 
ployed partly in vindicating the right of ecclefiaftics from 
the encroachments of laics, (especially in France and 
Portugal ,) and partly in receiving and anfwering ridiculous 
embaffies from the Tartars, and other barbarians, who 
pretended to have an inclination to become Chrijlians. 

The king of Portugal, finding fome inconvertiencies afif- Conduft 
in£ from his remaining under the interdict, prevailed with of the 
the pope to take it off, upon his fubmitting himfelf to his pope, 
holinefs. The king of Arragon felt the like inconveni- 
encies, from the like caufe, he never having been abfolved 
from the feritence of excommunication and depofition, and 
applied to have it taken off". We fhall referve the parti¬ 
culars to the hiftories of France, and Spain. It is fufficient to 
fay, that Alpbonfo died before he could perform the terms. 

While Nicholas was bulled in thus confirming his own 
power, by railing diffentions among the princes of Europe , 
and in endeavouring to fend frefh millions of Chrijlians to 
be butchered in the Holy Land , where the infidels now 
carried all before them, he was overtaken by death in the His death. 

year 129?.. 

The families of Urjsru\ and Cdonna, being the chief at Succeeded 
Rome, held in fufpence the election of a new pope for above by Cebj- 
two years. Their choice at length fell upon one Peter di tine V. 
Murro, who led the life of a hermit, id a cell, near Salcrho , 
but was celebrated for his fan&ity, A deputation being 
fent to notify to him his election, and the king of Naples , 
with his fob* the king of Hungary, and ocher fovereigti 
princes, prefiing him to accept of the papal dignity, he 
confented, and took the name of Celcjiine V. He entered 
Aqulia on an afs, and was there corifecrated. Being the 
founder of the order of the Cclejlines, he confirmed it, and 
created twelve cardinals* moft of whom were friends to the 
French, and the Anjouv'ine intereft. As he was ignorant 
even of the common modes of life, he was quickly found 
to be incapable of the papal functions, and exprefling a 
Wijlihgnefs to refign his dignity, he was encouraged in it fo 
effe&ually by cardinal Capstan, who expe&ed to fucceed 
him, that he read the decree of his own abdication in the 
laid college, and divefted himfelf of the pontifical robes. 

An incident happened daring the pontificate of CelejUne, Hiftory of 
Which we fhould not have introduced into this biftory, had the chapel 
it not* ridiculous as it was, proved to be the foundation of of Loretta* 
immeni'e wealth to the holy fee, and fully demonftrated 
the inconceivable credulity of the times. The Chrijlians 
being then expelled out of the Holy Land , it is poflible, that 
the infidels, many of whom were as unreafonable enrhu- 
k'-lls as the Chrijlians, demolifhed their monuments of 
pieiv, particularly the famous chapel at Nazareth, fa id to 

i 2 have 
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fiave been the houfe of the Virgin Mary. So far back as the 
year 1291, it was thought to have been carried by angels in 
the night time, during the month o { May, through the 
air, from Galilee to Terf a to, in Dalmatia. While itftood 
on a little eminence near the (here, a curate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood pretended he had a revelation difcovering it to 
be the true houle of the mother of GW; and the governor 
of Dalmatia was fo weak, as to fend four perfons to enquire 
whether it was ftillflanding at A'azaretb, where they found 
no veftiges of it. On the 10th of December , 1294, it was 
letdown in a wood, in the diftridt of Recanati , about a 
thoufand paces from the fea. The votaries of Rome, who 
relate thofe miracles, are abfurd enough to fay, that the 
trees and fburbs in the wood where it was feated, bowed 
their heads in reverence, and remained in that pofture till 
they withered and decayed. The owner of the fpot was a 
pious lady, one Loretta , by whofe name the houfe is now 
diftinguilhed ; but the troubles of Italy having rendered the 
accefs of the pilgrims to the houfe dangerous, the angels 
again removed it to a hill about a thoufand paces nearer to 
Recanati, on an eftate belonging to two brothers.* At firft 
they received the miraculous prefent with infinite fatisfac. 
tion, but the vaft profits accruing from the votaries who 
vifited it, occafioned the two brothers to quarrel, and they 
fought a duel, in which both of them were killed. The 
neighbourhood being thus poluted with blood, the angels, 
by command of the holy virgin, carried the houfe a bow- 
Ihot farther up the country, to the place where it now {lands, 
about two thoufand geometrical paces from the fea. We 
Ihall not enlarge upon the monftrous fictions to which this 
holy houfe has given rife. It is certain, that it has been 
often the occafion of the greateft dangers to Italy , on ac¬ 
count of the immenfe wealth it contains, and therefore 
feme account of it claimed a place here. 

Boniface Upon the abdication of pope Celejiine IV. the cardinal 
VIII. Cajetan, who took the name of Boniface VIII. was chofen 
pope. to fucceed him, and one of the firlt abts of his government, 

was his abolifhing, or reverfing, all that had been done by 
his two immediate predeceffors. The ill will that this 
created him, obliged him to purge himfelf by a folemn 
declaration of his conduct, and upon his return from ft. 
Peter 1 s church, where he was confecrated, the kings of 
Hungary , and Sicily, on foot, held the reins of his horfe. 
Being confcious of the indirect practices he had madeufe 
of for to attain the papal dignity, and that many were 
diffatisfied with the validity of his eleblion, he employed a 
number of his creatures, who feized Celejiine , as he was 
endeavouring to efcape to Dalmatia, and after obliging him 
to renew the adl of his abdication, he ftiut him up in \ 
ftrong caftle, where he died. Boniface thenApplied him fell 

to reconcile the differences that were then raging amon? 
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the princes of Europe, particularly between the French, and 
the Jrragonians ; and this brings us back to the hiftory of 

the Two Sicilies. 

Upon the death of Alphonfo , king of Arragon, his brother Affairs of 
James, king of Sicily, had fucceeded to that throne, but had Sicily. 
left his brother Frederic, his lieutenant in Sicily. 'Frederic 
had the prudence to divert the Genoefe from taking part with 
the French, and Loria, the Sicilian admiral, reduced the 
iflands of Corfu, Malvafia, and Chios , and preferved his 
fuperiority over the French by fea. The latter were at this 
time involved in difputes, and king James refufed to con¬ 
firm the treaty which his brother had made with the French. 

Charles the Lame, willing to clofe the war between the 
houfes of Anjou, and Arragon, entered upon terms of ac¬ 
commodation with James. The abdication of Celejline, and 
the elevation of Boniface VIII. who was an enemy to James, 
and to the papal throne, broke off the negociation, by his or¬ 
dering James to refign to Charles the kingdom of Sicily, under 
the pain even of excommunication and depofition. James 
would have defpifed his menaces ; but to prevent a new 
confederacy, formed by the French againft him, from taking 
place, he fent ambafiadors to Rome, where a peace was An ac« 
concluded, by which Janies confented to reftore Sicily to commo- 
Charles of Valois, whofe daughter he was to marry, upon dation. 
the diffolution of his marriage with the princefs of Cajlile. 

The confent of the Sicilians, who were headed by don Frederic 
Frederic, Loria, and^ John Procida, were wanting to this chofen 
accommodation. The pope endeavoured to bring Frederic king of 
over by the magnificent, but empty, title of emperor Sicily, 
of Conjlantineple. Frederic found the Sicilians fo averfe 
to the late treaty, that he endeavoured to prevail on, 
james to renounce it. Inflead of that, James renounced the 
crown of Sicily ; upon which, the inhabitants unanimoufly 
declared Frederic their king, who was crowned on the 25th 
of March, 1295. It is faid, that the reafon why James 
abandoned the prote&ion of the Sicilians was, his having 
obtained a grant of the iflands of Corfica, and Sardinia. 

The dowager queen Con/lance, in whofe right the crown of 
Sicily was held by the houfe of Arragon, approved of Fre¬ 
derics elevation, and fo determined were the Sicilians to 
fupport him, that, when the pope offered to give them their 
own terms, if they would refume their allegiance to the 
houfe of Anjou, his meffengers were obliged to fly out of 
Sicily for fear of their lives. After this, all hopes of an. 
accommodation vanifliing, Loria carried Frederic over to 
Calabria, where he reduced many important places; but 
hearing that his brother James had declared himfelf the 
champion of the pope, and the Anjouvine family, he return¬ 
ed to Sicily, while Loria reduced Lecce ,.and Otranto, which 
he fortified. Some differences, about this time, fell out be¬ 
tween Frederic and Loria, and the latter declared himfelf for 

I 3 Charles , 
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Charles, who immediately raifed him to a great eftate, arni 
createded him admiral of both Sicilies. Blajco de Alagono , 
was then general for Frederic , in Calabria, where he check¬ 
ed the progrefs of Loria s arms, by the latter being entirely 
defeated, wounded, and obliged to fly. Frederic replaced 
the lofs of Loria , by giving Conrade Doria , a Genoefe , the 
command of his fleet. The king of Arragon invaded Sicily 
with a powerful armament, and many places either were 
reduced by him, or yielded to him ; but he loft eighteen 
thoufand men in the fiege of Syracufe ; which obliged him 
to return to Naples . During his abfence, Frederic recover- 
is defeat^ cd all that had been taken from him. James equipped a 
ed, new fleet, and beat that of Frederic, who behaved very gal¬ 

lantly in the engagement, but loft twenty two gallies, the 
officers of which were put to death by Loria, out of private 
revenge. James, inftead of purfuing this blow, returned to 
Arragon, by which he faved his brother from ruin. 

2nd per- Frederic efcaping from this defeat, found the Sicilians, 
{routed by more attached than ever to his fortunes; and when the duke 
the pone, of Calabria, foil to Charles , attended by Loria , landed on 

this ifland, they at firft found a vigorous refiftance. All 
the Sicilians not being equally zealous for Frederic, they 
afterwards reduced a great part of the ifland, which faved 
their army from perifhing for want of provifions, The pope 
hearing of their good fuccefs, endeavoured by his legate 
Gerard of Farma, to detatch the remaining Sicilians from 
Frederic ; but in yain, and the latter defeated and took 
prifoner the prince o f Tarenio, who had arrived with a re¬ 
inforcement to the duke of Calabria from Naples. The 
war in Sicily, after this, became very hot. Frederic defeated 
the duke of Calabria by land ; but Loria beat Dor id's fleet, 
and the duke of Calabria, who was married to Frederic's 
lifter, agreed, by her influence, to a conference at Syracufe, 
where a r truce for ftx months was concluded. The duke 
returned to Naples, and there being no appearance of an 
accommodation, both parties prepared to renew the waf 
Arrival of with redoubled vigour.- During thofe tranfa£iions, the 
Charles de pope had artfully engaged Charles of Valois , by feeding him 
Valois. with the Hopes of placing him on the imperial thrones of 

Germany, and Greece, to take upon him the chief weight of 
the war againft Frederic. To encourage him in this, he 
Created him vicar of the empire in Italy , the pacificator of 
Djfcany, and governor of the ecclefiaftical ftates; and he 
accordingly went, with an armed force, to Florence , where 
he behaved fo abfurdly, that the Florentines, in a manner 
drove him out of their city. 5 

Infolence ' While difpofitions were making againft the Sicilians , Bond 
and ambi- face, whoafreefed to be the temporal, as well as fpirituai, 
, tion of the'mafter of Europe, interpofed in the quarrels'between AW- 
pope. ward, of England, and the people of Scotland, and between 

the fame Eaward , and the king of France $ but without 
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fuccefs. Echvard defpifed him, when he could no longer 
jervehim; and the king of France prohibited all foreign 
ecclefiaftics to enter his kingdom, and all Frenchmen to 
leave it, without his allowance. As to Edward , he in a 
manner threw off all regard to the pope, and obliged his 
churchmen to pay whatever taxes he was pleafed to impofe. 

The like fpirit of independency manifefting itfelf among 
the other powers of Europe, Boniface thought it was high 
time to check them. Poffeffed of all the fpirit that had 
filed the moft arrogant of his predeccffors, he iffued a bull, 
mutually prohibiting all princes from taxing ecclefiaftics, 
and all ecclefiaftics from paying fuch taxes, though requir¬ 
ed ; and this under pain of excommunication to both 
parties, if they added without permiffion from his holinefs. 

He afterwards foftened that bull, by allowing that fove^ 
reigns, in extreme exigencies of ftate, might tax their eo 

clefiaftics. 

The family of Colomia , having oppofed the elevation of Who In- 
his holinefs to the popedom, and ftill refufing to acknow- terpofc-s 
ledge him as the true pope, he deprived the two cardinals in the 
of that family of their dignity* and ordered a crufade to be 
preached up againft them, and difeovered a moft unchriftian 
and inveterate acrimony againft all who gave them pro- 
teftion. To qualify this feverity againft two cardinals, he 
published other bulls in favour of the facred college, and 
fuch as tended to make the perfons of thofe who did not 
pppofe him, facred.' In 1298, after the emperor Adolph, of German. 
JdaJJ'au , had been dethroned by the Germans , and killed by affairs 
his competitor Albert , of Aujlria , Boniface declared the See 
latter a traitor to the holy fee, and refilled to confirm his Vol. IX. 
election to the imperial throne; but both he and the king p. 8. 
of France , united out of hatred to Boniface , and confirmed et fe^* 
their union by mutual marriages. This did not daunt the 
haughty pontiff, who even ordered Edward, of England , 
to appear by his ambaffadors at Rome , to juftify himfelf for 
invading the rights of the crown of Scotland , which he pre¬ 
tended to be fubjedl to the holy fee. 

It is alnioft incredible, that this pope Should find fupport. General 
as he did, after fo many inftapees of a frantic conduct; refle&ion. 
but he had many refources. Though the princes and ftates 
of Italy began, at this time to have fome dawn of a liberal 
way of thinking; though the kings of England, France , 
and Arragon , detefted th.e ufurpations of the popedom, and 
the princes of the empire hated him, yet he founded his 
greatnefs on the prepoffeflions of the middling and lower 
ranks of people in favour of the holy fee, and the fucceflor 
of St. Peter, They had feei) him and his predeceffors, dif- 
pofing of crowns and empires, and they had heard of the 
proudeft temporal princes crawling before their tribunal, 
which they attributed to a divine right inherent in the 
pppedom. Bpt thofe prepoffefiions werje npt his only fup^ 
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ports. The Roman fee had almoft invariably referved to 
itfelf a right to judge of the titles to fovereignty, and this 
right had been to often fuccefsfully (though arbitrarily and 
wickedly) exercifed, that uninformed as the common peo¬ 
ple of thofe times were, they,could confider it only as 
a mark of divinity ftamped upon the chara&er of St. 
Peter’ s fucceffor. Their leaders, however they might def- 
pife thofe weakneffes, ftili found it their intereft to adopt 
them, according to their various views j fo that a papal 
votary, though, in his claim \vithout the leaft fhadow of 
juftice, if authorized by the holy fee, was always fure of 
finding followers, and abettors. The fubfequent part of 
our hiftory will juftify thofe obfervations. 

Theju- The year 1300 afforded a plaufible handle for Boniface to 
bilee infti-extend his empire over the heads of the Chri/lians. Every 
tuted. one knows that, in the times of heathenifm, the Rojnans, ana 

Italians , celebrated the return of a new century with fe- 
cular games, celebrated with the utmoft pomp and mag¬ 
nificence. Notwithftanding the introduction of chriftianity 
into Italy, the people there {till retained many veftiges of 
antient idolatry and ufages, as may be eafily difcerned by 
thofe who are converfant in their hiftory, and theology. 
The renewal of the fecular games, though under another 
denomination, was of infinite fervice to Boniface , who this 
year inftituted the celebration of a jubilee, in imitation of 
the Romans. On this occafion he publifhed a bull, remitt¬ 
ing the fins of all who ihould, upon confeffion and peni¬ 
tence, vifit the churches of St. Peter , and St. Paul , at 
Rome-, a devife, palpably calculated by him to bring 
immenfe profit to his own dominions, which arefaid to have 
been then vifited by two hundred thoufand ftrangers. He 
excepted however, out of his bull of indulgence, all who 
traded with the Saracens , Frederic king of Sicily , and the 
cardinals of Colonna. Notwithftanding this unufual refort 
of ftrangers to Rome , all provifions there were found in 
great plenty, and cheap. This jubilee has been, by the 
fuccdfors of Boniface , obferved at the end of every fifty 
years. The zeal of Boniface for crufaders, feems to have 
fallen fhort of that of his predeceftors, on account of his 
earneftnefs to advance his own power in Italy , and the cold- 
nefs, with which the princes of Europe n’ow entertained 
fuch projects. He joined however with the king of Naples, 
in obliging the Saracens , who were fettled at Lucera , either 
to be baptized, or leave the country 5 but only a few of 
them chofe the former, and thefe were called Marrani. 
Infolence When the emperor Albert of Germany , defired the pope 
of the to confirm his ele&ion, the infolent pontiff, when he gave 
pope. audience to the embaffadors, appeared with a fword by 

his fide, and rejecting their fuit, he told them that be was 
Cafar as well as pope. Philip the Fair , of' France , having, in 

imitation of the king of England , taxed his clergy without 

leave 
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leave from Boniface , and even employed for his own ufe 
[the money that had been raifed for a crufade; the pope, 

Ly wa y of punifhment, enjoined him to undertake an 

[Expedition into Syria, and fent the bifhop of Pamieres , 

L native of France, but who had been driven out of it for 
[feditious practices, to be his legate there,.and to threaten 
Whilip with excommunication if he proceeded in collecting 
[the tythes, or revenues of the church. The bifhop dif~ 

[charged his commiffion in fo indecent a manner, by dif- 

I Kiiming all allegiance to Philip , that the latter accufed him 
f treafon, before an affembly of his nobles, and prelates, 
nd he was committed prifoner to the cuftody of his me- 
•opoiitan, the archbifhop of Narbonne. Boniface, was in r 
xpreffibly enraged at the imprifonment of his legate, and 
(Tued a bull, declaring himfelf to be fovereign, both in 
pirituals and temporals, over all the {Tates and kings in the 
zorld. He iffued, at the fame time, fummonfes for all the He fum- 
rcnch bifhops to appear before him at Rome ; and if the mons the 
ing of France did not immediately fet his legate at liberty, French 
e Threatened him with excommunication and depofition. bifhops to 
Vhen the nuntio, who was likewife a Frenchman born, Rome. 
refented his bull, and credentials, the count of Artois 
brew them into the fire, and both he and the imprifoned 
;gate were fent out of the kingdom. Philip then called a 
arliament to vindicate the rights of his crown from the 
ncroachments of the holy fee. But he and the other princes 
f thofe days, were capitally miftaken in admitting the 
uthority of the church of Rome , while, at the fame time, 
bey difputed the power of the pope, and in refpe&ing his 
ontincal, while they reje&ed his perfonal authority. Thofe 
iftinCTions, which perhaps, were in fome meafure neceffary 
n the temper of the age, obliged Philip to proceed with 
reat moderation, and laid him under many difficulties. 

He guarded his frontiers indeed againft all communication His 
'ith the pope’s agents ; but he fent one of his counfellors breach 
) plead his caule at Rome, which he did with fo much with the 
ireedom, that Boniface was more exafperated than ever, king of 
He fufpended the king, and kingdom of France from th t France. 
benefit of all the favours and indulgences that had been 
granted them by his predecefTors ; he prohibited all eccle r 
paftics from making payments of any kind to the temporal 
power ; he fummoned the French clergy to a general 
[council, and forty of them adtually went to Rome, whofe 
temporalities the king feized'. In 1302, the Fr-ench king 
pnd nation were weak enough to fend a frefh deputation of 
[three bifhops to plead their caufe before the pope. His 
holinefs was at this time in treaty with the emperor Albert , 
about confirming his eledlion, and not having it as yet in 
his power to employ the temporal fword with fufficient 
pfficacy, he behaved towards the king of France with un- 

ufual moderation ; offering, if he would fend him a depu¬ 
tation 
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tation of noblemen, he would retraft all he had done to 
his prejudice. This proportion not being agreed to, 
niface came to an accommodation with the emperor Albert 
and at the fame time fent to Philip a new fet of claims for 
eftablifhing his own power over ecelefiaflics, independently 
of the temporal, or any other j with feveral other infolent' 
demands befides. Tbofe articles were reje&ed by Philip 
and he was excommunicated by the pope. Philips upon 
this, again called his parliament together, and an\accufa. 
tion was there preferred by the nobles againft Bonifacc,i 
fimony, facrilege, magic, and other enormities. At the 
fame time they had the weaknefs to profefs an entire fub- 
miffion to the holy church, and the authority of the future 
pope, to whom they Appealed. The pope anfwered PbM} 
by renewing his excommunications, abfolving his fubjecls 
from their allegiance, giving his kingdom to the emperor 
Jlbert, and exhorting all the neigbouring princes to attack 
him. The cardinals of the Colonna family had fled to France 
where they laid a fcheme with one Nogaret , a Frenchman , 
for carrying off his holinefs from Anagni , where he then 
refxded. They fet out for Italy, where they privately em 
gaged about three hundred French horfe, who had been in 
the retinue of Charles of Valois , and they proceeded with 
fuch fecrecy, that they furprized the pope in his palace, 
The watch word given was <l Let the pope die and the 
French live.” Boniface , though furprized, was undaunted, 
and kept up his dignity to the full. Perceiving that he was 
a prifoner, he drefl: himfelf in his tiara, he grafped his keys 
in one hand, and his crofter in the other, and ordering the 
doors of his apartment to be thrown open, prefented him- 
felf before Colonna , and Nogaret , with the fame majeftyas 
if he had been upon the papal throne; upon which Colom 
ifruck him, and commanded him to refign the popedom, 

I am (replied Boniface firmly,) pope, and I will die 
pope,” and according to fome authors who lived neareft 
that time, he even returned the blows, and made fo gallant 
a refiftance, that the confpirators left him to fecure to 
themfelves the plunder of his palace. By this time, the 
jlnagnians i obferving how defpicable the number of the 
French was, took arms, refeued the pope, and drove them 
out of their city. Some writers have faid, that his holinefs 
was detained prifoner for a few days ; but it is certain, that 
on his return to Rome , he died with vexation. 

He was fucceeded by Benedict , whom fome call the ioth, 


Succeed- He was fuceeeded by Benedict, whom fome call the ioth, 
ed by Bs- and fome the nth, of that name. This pontiff was acknoiv- 
jpedift X. ledged by the king of France, though he fummoned Fu¬ 
gard, Colonna , and all who were concerned in the furprizal 
of his predeceffor, to appear before his tribunal, and re 
ceive judgment for that heinous offence. He affected 


He 


great moderation in his principle 1 '', and gave a favourable 

Reception to the Tartar, and otner, ambafiadors who recog¬ 
nized 
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[used his authority ; and he Tent a legate to reconcile the 
pivifions of Florence , a city that now becomes a principal 
pbjeft in the hiftory of Italy. Its government was popular, 

L divided. The natives were more ingenious and more 
ffaSious than any people in Italy ; and the pope wanted to 
Hignalize his pontificate, by bringing them under his jurif- 
fciftion, under pretext of uniting them. His legate, cardi¬ 
nal Nicholas , of Prato , artfully took the part of the people 
bgainft the nobility, and new modelled the government; fo 
[hat it became more democratical than ever. His great aim 
was to reftore the exiles to their rights of denization, by 
which he thought, their gratitude would bind them to the 
papal intereft. He might have fucceeded in this view, had 
he not proceeded too haftily, and authoritatively ; fo that 
the quick lighted Florentines perceived his defign, and forced 
him to fly to the pope his mafter, who was then at Perugia. 

The cardinal’s reientment made him reprefent the Floren¬ 
tines in fo unfavourable a light, that Benedict ordered twelve 
of their principal citizens to appear before his tribunal ; 
which they accordingly did, with magnificent equipages. 

The legate took that opportunity of encouraging the exiles 
to make a forcible entry into the city. This they attempt¬ 
ed, but were driven out by the citizens ; and, in the mean 
time, the pope dying, the Florentine deputies, returned to 
‘their city, which ftill remained under an interdict laid upon 
it by the legate. 

While the pope remained at Perugia, hoftilities continu- Hiflory of 
ed in Sicily, between the Anjouvine party and Frederic . The Sicily. 
latter was inferior in force, but a<Sled fo cautioufly, and 
idiftreffed the French army fo much, that Charles of Valois 
was obliged to propofe an accommodation between him and 
Charles king of Naples. After various conferences, a treaty 
was concluded, by which Frederic yt as acknowledged to be 
the lawful king of Sicily , which he was to hold under the 
jiame of Trinacria-, and thathefhould evacute all the places 
he held in Calabria. Charles of Naples , undertook to pre¬ 
vail with the pope to ratify this treaty. In the mean while, 

Charles Martel , the el deft brother of the duke of Calabria , 
dying, the latter became heir to the crown of Naples , 

?ind in 1303, the pope ratified the late peace ; but impofed 
upon Frederic , for the polieflion of Sicily , a yearly tribute of 
fifteen thoufand livres, befides obliging him to yield to the 
holy fee all the ecclefiaftical jurifdidlions within his king¬ 
dom. This peace had been effected chiefly through the 
profpeft which Charles of Valois entertained of being aflifted 
by Frederic, and Charles of Sicily, in obtaining the empire 
of Confantinople ; but in this he was difappointed, by the 
differences between his brother the king of France , and the 
pope, which we have already recounted. The remaining 
part of Benedict's life was divided between a£ls of ambition 
'and piety. He obliged the king of Arragon to pay him 

" ’ ■ • J ' homage 
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Death of 


homage for the pofTeffion of Sardinia , and Corfica . 
took off the fentence of excommunication againft the king 
of France. He fent a legate to England, to reconcile all 
differences between the Englijh and the Scots, and earneftlo 
Death of laboured in reconciling the Venetians to the Paduans. But 
the pope, -while he was thus intent on the duties of his function, he 

was poifoned at Perugia , on the feventh of July, 1304. 

He is fuc- The college of cardinals, upon the death of pope Bent’ 
ceeded by £a, was divided in regard to their choice of his fucceffor, 
ClemsniSl. The one party was intent to eleCt a pope who fhould be in 

the king of France's intereft, and confequently a friend to 
the Colonna family, in which they were tnoft obftinately 
oppofed by the other. They at length (after a difputeof 
nine months) came to a coalition, and agreed to chufe three 


by ele&ing the archbifhop of Bourdeaux 


Frenchmen one of which, fhould be returned as pope within 
the fpace of forty days. Notwithftanding this agreement, 
the party rage revived, and the enemies of the king of 
France prevailed, by ele&ing the archbifhop of Bourdeaux , 
who was fuppofed to be the king’s profefled enemy. The 
king of France being apprehenfive of his fuccefs, had pre 
vioufly adjufted matters with the archbifhop, who agreed to 
all his propofals, particularly an oblivion of all violences 
againft Boniface , and to grant him the tenth part of his 
revenues for five years. The archbifhop was foon after 
confecrated pope, in the city of Lyons , and affumed the 
name of Clement V. Clement fulfilled his engagements faith¬ 


fully in every refpeef with the king of France ; and upon 
his affuming the papal chair, he concerted meafures to re 
cover Palejline from the infidels ; for which purpofe he fent 
the bifhop of Durham , under the title of patriarch of Ji 
rufalem, to the emperor, and other potent princes, demand 
ing their afiiftance j he alfo obtained a confiderable Beet 
from the Venetians , to recover Conjlantinople from the Greek 
The party of the Guelphs had for fome time difturbedthe 
peace of Italy, and, in conjuri&ion with the Florentines and 
Luquefe , under Robert, fon to the king of Naples, were at 
this time making war upon the Gibelines.'Two nuncios were 
fent by Clement to order them to defift, which orders were 
obeyed by th eGuelphs, but contemned by the others; where 
upon Clement, who was ftill at Lyons, appointed cardinal 
, XJrJini , his legate over Italy, with an unlimited commiffion. 

who ex- This cardinal being in the intereft of the Gibelines, his 
commu- au thority was fo far from having any effeCt over the 

th Florentines , that they drove him, with his whole retinue, out 
t e 7 °~ of Bologna ; whereupon he pronounced fentence of excom* 
rentines, m bnication againft the city, and deprived it of its liberties. 

an , . The king of England being at this time in Flanders, com- 

preac es p] a j nec j t0 Clement , of fome irregularities committed by th# 

U P a archbifhop of Canterbury, in confequence of which, Clement 
cruuue. fufpended him, and went to Poitiers, to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences between England and France . At this time every 
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dm, proving it to be their duty to attack; the Saracens , as 
thofe infidels were at difference amongft themfelves. But 


the arguments 


Hayth 


though backed by the in- 
effe£h The miflionaries 


of the pope, having had great fuccefs in .making profelytes 
in fartary , Clement wrote a letter of thanks to the khan, 
for his kindnefs towards them, exhorting him at the fame 
time, to embrace the chriftian faith. He alfo confecrated 


archbi&op 


Clement , 


having not yet fulfilled his promife with the king of France , 
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in 


Bonift 


Bonifc 


an heretic. But Clement excufed himfelf from this rigorous 
injunction, by promifing the king to call a general council, 
without which no pope could be condemned ; pacifying him 
at the fame time, by depofing thofe cardinals who had been 


aftonifhed 


Bonifi 

A circumltance happene 
Europe. The Knights Tempi 
thren, accufed of the moft enormous impieties, and thro ’Templars 
the remonftrances of the king of France , the pope publifhed are abo- 
a bull-for the extirpation of the order, and condemned Ilfhed. 
thofe knights who had made the voluntary confeffion of 
their crimes, to be burnt to death by a flow fire ; one Dul- 
ehius, who deviated from the opinion of the pope and 
bilhops, was alfo burnt in this year. 

The emperor Albert, being afl'afltnated by his nephew, the Ele&ion 
duke of Swabia, the king of France, fet out for Poitiers, to fo-of an em- 
licit the pope to transfer the empire to France ; but Clement , peror. 
who was informed of the king’s purpofe before he arrived, 
and knowing fuch a decree would difoblige the Germans, pri¬ 
vately fent ineffengers to the electors, and informed them of 
it, advifing them, at the fame time, to eledf another emperor 
with all expedition ; they, upon this remonftrance, ele&ed 
titnry, duke of Luxemberg , which ele&ion was confirmed 
by the pope. This year the pope removed his court to 
Avignon in Provence j and upon his arrival in that city, he 


was informed 


Venetians 


which belonged to the church, whereupon he excommu¬ 
nicated the Venetians. Ferrara was foon after retaken by an 
army of crufaders, confifting of French , Florentines, and Bo- 
hgnefe ; and in confideration of this afliftance, the pope an¬ 
nulled the fentenceof excommunication the two latter then 


lay under. 


Naples, dying at this time. 


was fucceeded by his eldefl furviving fon, Robert, who, af¬ 
terwards was created by the pope, count of Romaniola , 

upon his making a vovy to undertake an expedition to the 
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Holy Land ; Robert , at the fame time was difcharged of the 
debt, his father had contracted with the apoftolic fee, but 
obliged himfelf, in confideration of his fief, to pay an annual 
tribute of eight thcufand ounces of gold. 

The pope The following year, the pope annulled all the decrees of 
annuls his Boniface , againft the king of France ; and great difputes at 
predecdf- the fame time happened, on account of JVilliam Nogaret, 
for’s adts. and JVilliam Pleg/ianus , traducing the memory of Boniface , 

before the pope, in a general council. The kings of Coflik 
and Arragon , with great warmth, remonftrated againft Inch 
proceedings; whereupon Nogaret, with his coadjutors, were 
banifhed for life, into the Holy Land. The Venetians alfo, 
this year, begged for abfolution, offering, at the fame time, 
to make ample reparation for the outrages they had com¬ 
mitted againft the territories of the church ; but Clement 
gave no ear to their intreaties. Clement alfo fummoned a ge¬ 
neral council to be held at Jdicnnc , in Dauphine, on the firft 
of Odder following. In this year, the Knights Hojpitalien 
made an expedition from Cyprus whither they had retired 
opon the lot's of Palejline , and made themfelves matters of 
Rhodes , at that time in pofl'efiion of the infidels. The em¬ 
peror Hemy, upon the pope confirming his election, hav¬ 
ing promiled to come to Rome , within two years, to receive 
the imperial crown, fet out for that city, with a numerous 
army and a moil magnificent retinue, to fulfil his engage¬ 
ments ; and upon his arrival at Lonfanne , he fent ambafl’a- 
dors to the pope, renewing his oaths of allegiance, and con¬ 
firming the donations of former emperors to the apoftolic fee. 
In his journey through Italy , he was received in every city 
with proper refpe£l. Although this emperor, by the advice of 
his fubjedfs in Germany , favoured the party of the Gibbelhm , 
who were ftill at variance with the Guelfbs , yet he decided a 
caufe confirming the territory of Montjerrat , in favour of a 
Guelph , who difputed it with a Gibb dine ; this greatly offend¬ 
ed the Gibbclines, and gained him the hearts of the principal 
Guclphs. On the fixth of fanuary following, he arrived at 
Milan , where he was crowned by the archbifhop of that 
city, with the iron crown. 

Henry , upon his coronation, applied himfelf afliduoully in 
reftoring tranquility between factious parties, and recalled fe- 
veralof them from exile; but a violent fedition happening at 
Milan , in which the emperor was near lofing his life, and 
the Guelpbs joining the king of Naples , who was likewifeat 
variance with the emperor, they oppofed his journey to Rome. 
A council Clement being to attend the council at Vienne , which was 
at ViennefhdiA this year, gave a commifiion to five car finals to crown 

the emperor at Rome. At this council the king of France 
aflifted in perfon, with upwards of three hundred arch- 
bifhops and bifhops, all of whom confirmed the fupprefii'’:: 
of the Templars , and gave their pofiefiions among the fevcre¬ 
orders of religious knights. A crufauc was alfo agree : 
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poffible for him to be crowned in it, notwithftanding all Italy . 
his efforts, affifted by the king of Sicily, to expel them 
from thence. Upon this, he prevailed with the cardinals 
to crown him in the Lateran Church , and his coronation was 
afterwards approved of by the pope ; Henry , at the fame 
time, renewing his oaths of fidelity. The pope command¬ 
ed him to fwear to a truce with the king of Naples , whom 
Henry would have attacked for aflifting the Guelphs. Henry 
refufed, becaufe, as he alleged, the pope had no religious, 
or civil, right, to command the emperor to make a truce 
with his vaflals ; but out of the great regard, which he 


Napl 


Henry 


return to Germany, and ravaged Florence in his way. 

The next year, Henry reaffirmed his intentions to con¬ 
quer Naples , and, at the interceffion of the king of France , 

Clement was prevailed upon to threaten him with excom¬ 
munication, in cafe t^e perfifted in that undertaking. He 
privately hinted to Henry , at the fame time, that his being 
in poffeffion of Naples , would not difpleafe him. This year The pope 
the pope fent two cardinals into England , to interpofe his fends ale- 
authority in reconciling the barons, who at that time were gation to 
in arms againft the king j but this embafly had no manner of England, ■ 
weight with the barons, they refufing to acknowledge the 
pope’s fupremacy. The emperor, was now taken with a 


at Benevento. 


ph 


Clement being apprehensive that, upon the emperor’s death, 
it^would be in vain to encourage the expedition againft 
Naples , he countermanded any farther proceedings in regard 
to it, and thought it moft prudent to re-eftablifh his amity 
with that king, by condemning the fentence pronounced 
againft him (as a traitor) by the late emperor, appointing 
himlikewife his vicar, and a fenator of Rome. Clement , at 
this time fent crofies to the kings of England , France , and 
bavarre , enjoining them to an expedition to the Holy Land. 

He was foon after feized with a dyfentry, and died on his Death of 


way to his native country, Bourdeaux. 


the pope. 


The death of the pope revived the diffentions of the car- Vacancy 
uinals and bifhops, and the difputes ran fo high, that the of the 
Cajcons a&ually fet fire to the conclave where the cardinals holy fee. 
were affemblcd ; and the papal chair continued empty for 
two years. T he Pifans , affined by the Germans , this year, 
defeated the Guelphs, and made themfeives mailers of Luc- 
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ca , where they feized upwards of a million of gold florins, 
Guido Turriano , affifted by the king of Sicily, obtained a con.! 
fiderable vidlory over the Vifconti, in Lombardy. Thisocca- 
Honed the archbifhop of Milan, then feventy years of age, 
to be excommunicated, which fentence he defpifed, and 
aflumed the title of prince of Milan. 

At this time, a new fc£ arofe in Germany , called Ltl 
lards, from one Lollar , a diffenting prieft, whole tenets 
were adapted to the genius and inclination of his country, 
men and followers, particularly that of abolishing falls, and 
permitting them to eat flefh any day; with feveral other 
Angularities, fome of which were rational, others impioully 
abfurd. 

The papal chair being ftill vacant, the king of Frana 
fent his brother, the count of Poitiers , to Lyons , where he 
reaffembled the cardinals, and forcibly fhut them up in a 
monaftery, telling them, at the fame time, he would confine 
them there till they Ihould agree in the election of a pope. 
The cardinals continued in this confinement near fix weeks, 
when they referred the election to the bilhop of Porto. The 
bifliop propofed himfelf, and the cardinals confirming him, 
on the ninth of September he was crowned pope, and af- 

fumed the name of John XXII. Soon after, 'John received 
ambaffadors from the dukes of Bavaria and Aujlria, compe¬ 
titors for the empire, each of them begging a confirmation 
of his election. John, not inclining to favour either, 
excufed himfelf, pretending he would confider of it, but 
fuperfeded the king of Arragon s fon, in the bilhoprick of 
Ferragona , and gave it to the bifliop of SaragcJJa. 

The diffentions of the different parties of the competitors 
for the empire, ftill continuing in Gennany, John refolved 
to crufh the growing power and intereft of the Gibbeliim in 
Italy. He renewed all the defpotic claims of his predecef- 
fors, over Italy , and eredled fchools where they were to 
be inculcated, as articles of faith upon the rifing generation. 
The reader, in a former volume,* will find the hiftory of Italy, 
as connected with that of Germany, to the year 1317, wheu 
upon the death of the emperor, Henry VII. an interregnum 
of fourteen months enfued. During this period, the pope 
claimed the adminiftration of the empire, and threatened 
excom/nunication to all who Ihould dare to adt during the 
yacancy. He granted the vicariate of Italy, to Robert , king 
of Naples, and endeavoured to deftroy the family of Vifconti, 
at Milan, and the other princes of Italy who favoured the 
duke of Bavaria’s pretenfions to the empire. Theftateof 
Italy, at this time, affords great matter for hiftorical reflection. 
The different cities and commonwealths, who had ltruggled 
for their liberties, equally againft the emperor, and the 
pope, had fallen under the dominion of their own citizens. 
The Vifconti, ruled at Milan j the Donati, at Florence ; the 

Scaligers, at Verona •, the Bonacorfi , at Mantua j and in Ihort, 

every 
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every petty ftate had its tyrant, who opprefted it under 
pretence of preferving its independency. The popes were 
the real friends of liberty, out of hatred to the emperors, 
and would have chaftized thofe ulurpers, had they not 

flickered themfelves under the imperial authority. John Confede- 
was fo indefatigable in aflerting the authority of the pope- racy a- 
dom, that he brought upon himfelf feveral eonfpiracies of gainft the 
the Gibelines ; and we are told, chat the bifhop of Cahors, pope, 
being convicted on that account, was flayed and burnt alive. 

John found much greater fun efs in England than in Scot¬ 
land, where Robert B<uce poflefled the throne; but his 
holinefs, as well as Edward king of England , refufed to 
give him the title of king. 

b The papal legates at the Englijh court, after fleecing the He is op- 
fubjedts there, were ordered to travel to Scotland , and fent pofed by 
their credentials to Robert , who rejected them, becaufe they the Scots. 
were add re fled to him only as governor, and even threaten¬ 
ed to hang them both up, if they entered his kingdom. 

The legates were ftartled at this menace, and not daring to 
proceed, endeavoured to negociate by writing an accom¬ 
modation between the two kingdoms. Robert refufed to 
comply even with this propofal, or to enter into a negocia- 
tionof any kind, but under the title and character of king; 


upon which he and his party were excommunicated. 

About this time, his holinefs found it his iptereft to propa- His a£ts 
gate the dodlrine of the exiftence of magicians, and necro- of refor- 
mancers, under one or both of which denominations, he mation. 
comprehended the moft obnoxious of his enemies, and 
levelled all his thunders againft them. Some of the Fran- 
eifeans having dared to afiert, that his holinefs, his court, 
and clergy, did not live up to the purity of the gofpel, and 
having maintained feveral other tenets of reformation, 
they were declared to be heretics, the flames of perfecution 
were lighted up againft therein and four of them were burned 
at Marseilles. Some of the Italian Gibelines , the vifeount of 
Milan in particular, out of hatred to the pope, protedfed 
thofe heretics, and was himfelf declared to be one of them, 
for having prohibited the tortuies of the inquifition in his 
dominions, and checking the overgrown ambition and 
avarice of ecclefiaftics; and he was accordingly, with all his 
party, excommunicated. V'-fconti , who had power equal to Confede- 
his abilities, renewed the league of the Lombard cities racies a- 
againft his holinefs ; and Cams Scaliger, who was called the gainft him 
doge of Verona , was appointed general of the confederacy, 
which foon grew to be very formidable- The Genoefe being 
declared Gudpbs, and headed by the king of Naples , invited 
thofe of Florence , Sienna , and other parts of Italy to join 
them; but Vi Rent? s foil, Galeazzo , carried the war to the 
very hear r of their territory, where he Ipread inconceiva¬ 
ble deloh>H~n, and laid fiege to Genoa itfelf. Th e Genoefe 
being thus diftreft, .applied to his holinefs for relief, and he 
Vox,. X . K prevailed 
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prevailed upon Robert , king of Naples , to lend tnem twelve 
hundred horfe. Robert likewife carried twenty five gallies 
to their afliftance, and the Genoefe , in return, declared him 
the governor of their city for ten years. This reinforce¬ 
ment, with others raifed by the Lombard Guelphs , turned the 
fcale of the war againft the Gibelines , and they were obliged 
to raife the fiege with conftderable lofs, upon which 
Robert failed to Avignon , to vifit his holine'fs. In Lombardy , 
the fpiritual arms of the popedom, though exerted with 
great vigour, and acrimony, had no efte£t; and John was 
obliged to employ Philips of Valois , againft Vifconti , who 
was then befieging Vercelli. Philip found himlelf unable, 
with all the reinforcements the pope fent him, to raife the 
fiege; and, after a conference with Galeazzo , he returned to 
France , under pretence of his not having been properly 
fupported according to his agreement. 

The affairs of the popedom, at this time, wore a gloomy 
afpedi, and nothing but the fteadinefs of John could have 
prevented them from going to ruin. All his flattering pro- 
mifes of making Philip of Valois , lieutenant general of the 
church in Italy , could not bring him back to his fervice. 
The Albigenfes, and the Waldcnfes , again appeared in France , 
and were again configned to the flames ; as were the Jews , 
and other heretics of all denominations. John attached 
himfelf more clofely than ever to the kings of France, and 
Naples , and to pleafe the latter he excommunicated Frederic , 
king of Trinacria ; which brings our hiftory back to that of 
the Two Sicilies. 


Frederic , king of Trinacria , had been a zealous leader of 
the Italian Gibelines , and his treafury having been exhaufted 
in their fervice, he revived the antient claims of the kings 
of Sicily) by taxing the ecclefiaftical livings within his do¬ 
minions, for which he had been excommunicated. This 
was fo far from intimidating Frederic , that in a full aliem- 
bly of the Sicilian barons, he ordered his fon to be crowned. 
Robert took on himfelf the execution of the pope’s fcntence. 
He returned from Avignon to Genoa , and proceeded from 
thence to Naples , where he prepared a great fleet for invad¬ 
ing Sicily. Frederic is accufed of fome wicked practices, 
not only againft this armament, but againft the perfon of 
Robert , and his fon the duke of Calabria , on thedifeovery 
of which fome perfons were put to death at Naples. The 
duke of Calabria , landed at Palermo , with three thoufand 


horfe, and a numerous body of infantry; but after many 
attempts, all he could do was to lay wafte, in an unmanly 
manner, that noble country ; and he returned to Naples. 

In 1326, as the emperor Leivis of Bavaria , was prepar¬ 
ing to come to the afiiltance of the Gibelines , the pope again 
appointed Robert to be vicar of the empire in Italy. Robert , 
ftill mindful of his refentment againft Frederic , after lend¬ 
ing fom$> fuccours to the Lombard Guelphs , again invaded. 

and 
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and ravaged Sicily , and matched to the aflaftance of his fub- 
j e( 5ts the Genoefe , againft Cdjiruccio Cajlruccani, of Lucca. 

The emperor Lewis , who defpifed all the ful mi nations and 
thunders of the pontiff, was by this time arrived at Trent ; 
and it was natural for the king of Naples to imagine he 
would bend his chief force againft his dominions, as he 
was the principal fupport of the Guelph faction in Italy. 

He endeavoured in vain to oppofe the emperor’s entering The em- 
Rome , where he was crowned, and where he loitered away peror 
his time in difputes with the pope, whom he fentenced to crowned 
death, though he was ftill at Avignon ; fo that Robert had at Rome - 
time to provide for the fafety of his dominions. He gave ibid. 

■ the command of his army to the duke of Calabria ; and p. 26. 
though the emperor was favoured by Frederic of Trinacria ; 
who invaded Naples , vet for want of money he could not 
proceed in his expedition, and was obliged to return to 

Germany. 

The Romans , partly through their own inconftancy, arid Revolu- 
pardy through the mifconduCt of Lewis , and the antipope, tions 
whom he had created, now detefted the imperial and Gibe- there; 
line fatftions, and invited the pope to return to their city. 

Heexcufed himfelf on account of his great age, but fertt 
thither a legate, who reverfed all that had been done by the 
emperor, and the antipope; and before the year 1329 was 
expired, John found no oppofnion in Italy , and even the 
antipope was fo completely deferted by the emperor, that 
he furrendered himfelf a prifoner, and the miferable re¬ 
mains of his life was fpared upon his fhewing proper figns 
of repentance. This sera of the Italian hiftory is extremely Reflection 
remarkable. Though a more favourable conjuncture could 
not have prefented itfelf for the abolition of the Guelph 
faction in Italy, than when Lewis invaded it; yet it is certain, 
that he miftooic the fenciments of the Gibe/hies, who meant 
no more by joining his ftandards than fo aflert their own in¬ 
dependency upon the pope, and regain poffeffion of their 
lands held by their enemies the Guelphs ; nor did they doubt 
of Lavish fpeedily returning to Germany , and his leaving 
them abfolute mafters of Lombardy , and Tufcany , Occafto- 
nally paying a very moderate acknowledgment to the em¬ 
peror. The manner in which Lewis proceeded, proved 
to them, that if he fhould eftabliih his power in Italy, they 
would have in his perfon a mailer, who would unite the 
imperial and papal power, by which they would become 
doubly flaves. This coniideration influenced their conduCf, 
and they withdrew their aflaftance from Lewis. Upon the 
latter’s return to Germany , the pope proceeded with great' 
alperity againft the Francifcans , who bad animated the 
Germans to all their violences; and every where in their 
fermons inveighed againft the papacy. Michael Catena, was 
their general, and was feconded by William Oakham, an 
Inglijhman , in publifhing all the violent femences that had 
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paffed againft John. They 


abolilh 


John 


dom. The 


remained ftill at Avignon , and iflued out monitories againft 
the emperor’s father-in-law William , of Hainault , who, 
under pretence of marching againft the floors in Spain , was 
advancing with an army towards that city. 

The pope John was now every where victorious ; but his reftlefs 

victorious.implacable temper rendered him the firebrand of chriften- 

- - - * applied to him in the^moft 

earneft and fubmiffive manner, for a reconciliation ; John , 
inftead of granting it, ordered the electors of the empire to 
proceed to a new choice, and the king of Bohemia to de¬ 
throne him. That prince, inftead of obeying the pope, 
fecretly leagued himfelf with Lewis , and as imperial vicar, 
marched with an army into Italy , where he reduced the 
greateft part of Lombardy. The vveaknefs of the emperor 
in Germany , flattered the Bohemian king with a notion, that 
it was practicable for him, with the pope’s^ afliftrance, to 
erect his new conquefts into a kingdom for himfelf and his 


Paid. 

P* 2 7 


New con-family. A fecret negociation followed between him and the 
federacies pope in the year 1331, which being foon difeovered by its 
take place effects, alarmed Levels*, and united the Guclphs , as well as 

the Gibelines , againft the pope and the Bohemians. The 
latter being obliged upon a confederacy formed againft him 
3 n German') , to return to Bohemia , left his fon his lieutenant 
in Italy , while Lewis again offered to be reconciled to the 
pope, who perfifted in rejecting all terms of an accommo¬ 
dation. Perceiving that the king of Bohemia was either 
unable or unwilling to fulfil his engagements, and that he 
was returning to his connections with the emperor, he 
artfully detached the duke of Aujlria from the confederacy. 
The Bohemian proving victorious over all his enemies in 
Germany , returned with an army to fupport his fon in Italy, 
but he found him a conqueror over the united forces of the 


Guelph 


The 


tation of the internal ftrength of Italy, by the following 
proportions which each ftate contributed to the general 
confederacy. The Florentines were to furnifh fix hundred 
horfe ; the Neapolitans the fame number ; the prince, (or 


Milan 


Vet 


W ~ 

dukes 


Mantua 


reafonably fuppofe the infantry that were to be raifed were 
in the fame proportions. 

The pope Though the king of Bohemia's arms were thus crowned 
and Bohe- with fuccefs, this confederacy againft him was fo ftrong, 

that he. could do nothing decifive towards eftablifhing the 
troops plan he had in view; but the pope and he continued feeming- 
defeated ly on as good terms as ever. The doge of Vcrona became 
near Fer- mafter of B ref da, and Bergamo ; Azo furprized Pavia, but 

not its citadel j Charles of Bohemia , laid wafte the Milanej 


mian 


ram 


an 
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and attempted to retake Pavt'a, but was by Azo forced ta 
return to Parma. His ally the pope’s legate, after beating 
the Ferrarefe , laid liege to their city, and feized all the 
country of the Romagna , and the Bolognefe. The inhabit 
tants of Ferrara applied to the inhabitants of Florence for 
relief, which they found extremely difficult to fend them, 
as the Bohemian troops were in poffeffion of all the paffes by 
Modena , and Parma. Two young gentlemen, Stroza, and 
Scala, undertook to conduct the reinforcement, conlifting of 
four hundred horfe, and they brought t.hem to Verona , from 
■whence they bravely threw themfelves into Ferrara, The 
king of Bohemia , had by this time, brought from Parma a 
. reinforcement of Germans to the legate’s camp, and they 
were preparing to ftorm Ferrara juft at the time the Floren-r 
tines entered it. The latter, who a£ted with a greater fpirit, 
and upon truer principles of liberty than any of the other 
Italian ftates, encouraged the Ferrareje and their confede¬ 
rates in the city to make a fally, which they did with fo 
much fuccefs, that their enemies were totally defeated, and 
moft of them who efcaped the fwords of the confederates 
were drowned in the Po. 

, This victory proved fatal to the Bohemians affairs in Italy. Succefs 
Romagna revolted from the pope, and it was with difficulty of the 
that the German horfe overawed the Bolognefe from followr Lombard 
ing the example. The fons of Cajlruccani took Lucca , but confede- 
it was retaken by the Bohemians. The fucceft'es of the con?- rates, 
federates gave them fuch. fpirits, that they renewed their 

engagements with one another, and their chiefs held aa 
aflenably at Lerice , then in the sGenoefe territory. Though 
they had previoufly agreed upon the allotments which each 
prince or ftate was to poffefs, yet fever.al of them were ftill 
to be conquered. They determined however, to profecute 
the war till the purpofes of the confederacy were anfwered. 

The vifeount of Milan was to pofiefs Cremona ; Parma was 
to fall to the (hare of the Veronefe ; Reggio was allotted tp 
the duke of Mantua \ Modena to the duke of Ferrara , and 
Pifa to the Florentines, The pope omitted nothing that 
could break the force of this confederacy. He treated by- 
turns with the kings of France , Naples , Arragon , and 
England , but his chief confederate, the king of Bohemia , 
found it very difficult for him to keep his footing in Italy. 

After the battle of Ferrara , the legate, who was a com^ Defertion 
pound of avarice, arrogance, and tyranny, fled to Bologna , of the 
where he was fo much hated that the people befieged him Germans 
in the citadel he had built for overawing them. The Flo-r from them 
rentines retained fo much regard for the legate’s chara&er, 
that they fent three hundred horfe'to meditate between him 
and the Bolognefe ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty that 
upon his furrendering the citadel, he was permitted to der- 
part alive out of the city. Parma was the next obje<ft of 

the confederates, and it was befieged by them. The Flo* 
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rentities being then at war with the Lucquefe , befieged their 
capital at the fame time, and in a general rendezvous de¬ 
manded that a detachment from the main army fhoula be 
fent to aflift them in reducing Lucca. The ftrength of the 
confederates at that time, eonfifted in fome German merce¬ 
naries, that had been furnifhed them by the emperor, who 
was {fill pafiionately fond of a reconciliation with his hoii r 
nefs ; and the legate tampered with them fo effectually, 
that they mutined, and inftead of befieging, they defended, 
Parma. This defertion difconcerted the affairs of the 


confederacy fo much, that the two lieges were raifed; but 
foon after refumed. The king of Bohemia , who was in the 
French intereft, endeavoured to fave Lucca , by making a 
donation of it to the king of France ; but the Florentines 
paid no regard to the deed, and continued their prepara? 
tions. In the mean while, the Veronefe were carrying on 
the fiege of Parma , which was defended by two noble 
brothers, of the name of Roffi to whom, and an other 
brother, who commanded in Lucca , the king of Bohemia 
The Ve- owed large fums of money. . The doge of Verona , who was 
ronefe reckoned the moft politic, but the mod treacherous and 
mailers of ambitious prince in Italy, offered terms to the Venetians , 
Parma who were his implacable enemies, and protected Parma ; 
atid Lucca, but they were rejected. He then applied to the two 

brothers, who furrendered Parma , upon his engaging to 
repay the money owing them by the Bohemian ; and it was 
likewife agreed, upon the fame terms, that he fhould be put 
in poffeflion of Lucca by the third brother, which he ac¬ 
cordingly was, and upon promifmg to pay the money, he 
became maffer of both places. By this time, the duke of 
Mantua was pofiefled of Reggio, as the Ferrarefc were of 
Modena. 


War in Florence , being thus the only party in the confederacy 

Fufcany. that was difappointed in the terms agreed on, required the 

Veronefe prince to put her in poffeflion of Lucca. He 
demanded the money he had paid, which he pretended 
amounted to an immenfe fum, no. lefs than one hundred 


thoufand pounds. The Florev.tines offered to raife it, but 
perceived the Veronefe was only trifling with them, which 
drew on a war between them. The general hatred borne 
by all Italy to the Veronefe , who was now the moft power¬ 
ful prince in Lombardy , greatly encouraged the Florentines , 
who proceeded in the war with proper fteadinefs. They 
ravaged the territories of the Veronefe allies, and hearing 
that that prince was marching with an army againft the 
city through Romagna , they attempted to give hint a diver- 
lion, by transferring the feat of war to Lombardy. The 
Venetians were the only people of Italy who joined the Flo¬ 
rentines on this occafion; but the afliftance they gave them 
was inadaquate to their ftrength ; if it is true, tnat Venice 

at this time could eafily raife eighty thoufand fighting .men* 

■ . The 
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The Veronefe prince deceived the RoJJi, as he did all with 
whom he was concerned , and one of them {Peter) who 
was an excellent officer, was taken into the fervice of the 
Florentines and Venetians. Efcaping from Pontremoli , where 
he had been befieged, he came to Florence , where he was 
pat at the head of eight hundred horfe, with which he un¬ 
dertook to reduce Lucca. He was encountered by the Ve - 
romfe governor of that city, whom he defeated, and pur- 
fued with great (laughter to its gates. Though RoJJi was 
unfuccefsful in his main defign, yet his reputation was 
fo great, that he was trufted with the command of the com¬ 
bined army againft the Veronefe , whom he defeated in 
various fkirmifties, but without being able to bring that 
prince to a decifive a£iion. The Venetians , who had en¬ 
tered into the war only to preferve the ballance of power 
in Italy againft the Veronefe , bad been fparing of their own 
citizens, but had taken into their pay a body of German 9 
and other mercenaries; whom the Veronefe , feeing his capital 
in danger from RoJJi, prevailed upon, by the force of money, 
to join him. RoJJi, at this time, had an eye upon Padua , 
and notwithftanding this defertion, he proceeded with great 
vigour againft Bovolenta , which lies within feven miles of 
that city, while Lucino Vifconti , marched with an army con¬ 
fiding of Milanefe , Ferrarefe , and Mantuans , againft T<r- 
rona itfelf, and was joined by two thoufand four hundred 
horfe, under Marfilio, RoJJi’s brother. The fate attending 
almoft all confederacies, attended this, through the want 
of unanimity among the parties. When Lucino was withia 
two miles of Verona, the Veronefe offered him battle; but 
though fuperior in numbers he declined it, and his army 
difbanded itfelf. RoJJi beings thus left fingly to oppofe 
the whole power of the Veronefe , was at firft reduced to 
prodigious ftraits, from which he extricated himfelf by his 
addrefs, and was joined by a body of troops which had 
ftill kept together under his brother Marfilio. 

The fcale of war now preponderated againft the Veronefe, The Ve- 
who had been fo induftrious in deftroying Rojfi’s provilions, ronefe de- 
thathe had left none for himfelf; fo that his army was daily feated. 
diminiftied by defertion, and he was obliged to abandon a 
very advantageous camp he had chofen. Padua thus fell 
into the hands of Roffi, the cities of Feltri, Brefcia, and 
Bergamo , were reduced by the confederates, and Alberto, 
brother to the Veronefe prince, was fent prifoner to Venice. 

The joy of the confederates for thofe fucceffes was damped 
by the death of the brave RoJJi, who was killed in (forming 
Monfelice. He was fucceeded in his command by his brother 
Orlando ; the other brother Marfilio , dying of grief. Or¬ 
lando profecuted the war with great vigour and fuccefs, and 
after defeating the Veronefe in feveral battles, be laid fiege 
to Vicenza . The doge of Verona having thus loft all his ill 
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acquired conquefts, was obliged to fue to the Venetians fot 
duced to peace. They granted it, on condition, that the marquifate 

of! Trevifo , one of the fineft eftates in Italy, fhould remain to 
themfelves; that Feitri , with other two places, fhould 
be ceded to Charles of Bohemia , who had affifted the confe¬ 
derates, and that the Florentines fhould enjoy their conquefts 
in the Lucquefe, with Pefcia , and Bugiani. The latter dis¬ 
approved of thofe terms ; but the Venetians , who thought 
that the Veronefe prince was Sufficiently reduced, forced 
them to accept of them ; and thus the peace of Lombardy, 
and Fufcany was reftored for Some time. 

Hiftory of The progrefs of the arts, ought always to find a place 
the arts in in hiftory, efpecially that of Italy , the firft nation that 


Italy. 


r 


Money. 


emerged from barbarifm, after the long Gothic night, that 
had for fome years before this period overfpread Europe. 
The ufe of reading glades refembiing fpe&acles, was now 
difeovered by one Spina, a Dominican monk, in Pifa. Wind¬ 
mills are pretty much of the fame date, but the difeovery 
probably came from the Greeks, or the Saracens , to whom 
they had been long known. Faenza was diftinguifhed for 
its manufacturing of certain earthen ware, refembiing por- 
celane. Glafs manufactures had been erected, but tlie 
commodity was yet Scarce, though the Venetians had carried 
it to fuch perfection, that at the time we treat of they made 
mirrors. Even clocks and clockwork were not then un¬ 
known in Italy j and though the magnet had been long' 
known, yet the ufe of the compafs in failing, if known, 
was a fecret, and confined to very few. Padua , about this, 
time, had the honour of introducing the manufacture of 
paper, by pounded rags. The inhabitants of Italy were 
then ftrangers to many other conveniences of life 


were awkward even in the cultivation of their 


they 


vines,, 

and tapers and candles were rare. The common people 
were juft beginning to wear linnen fhirts ; but the culture 
and manufacture of filk, and embroidery was known, 
though worn only by perfons of high diftinCtion; as were 
xitennls of gold and Silver. 

The value of the current Specie of Italy at this time, was 
very uncertain, and its pofieffion unequal. The vaft trade of 
the Venetians to rffia, certainly fupplied them with great 
quantities, which circulated through the manufaCturing 
and trading ftates of Italy , particularly Florence , as appears 
from the immenfe fum which they engaged to pay to the 
doge of Verona. The Florentines, however, had other re- 
fources. They were the only people of Italy who traded 
with France and England, and they had twenty per cent, in- 
tereft for their money, which was always acceptable tq 
thole nations, as they were always embroiled in wars. The 
art of building, with ftone and marble materials, was alrooft 

confined wholiy to the Italian cities, and villas, and the in- 
’ taut 
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*,ius for the fine arts, which they cultivated amidft their The fine 


ift deftruift 


proof (of this, the famous qua- arts. 


larble tower, which Giotto creeled at Florence , in 
j^5~ and which is ftill /landing, may be appealed to. 
j runnellefchi , at the fame time, and in the fame city, reviv-r 
dand pra&ifed the true principles of civil archite&ure. 
Painting owed its revival to Ciambne , another Florentine , 
jdiowas the father of the modern painters, and the matter 
pf Giotto. Many of their pidfures are yet beheld with ad-f 
miration, and difcover true tafte, with an amazing ftrength 
pfgenius. The language of the Italians began now to form 
itfelf' into eafe and elegance, under Petrarch and Dante ; 
Reformer the fubjecl, and the latter, a native, of Florence . 
htrarch was courted and rewarded by all the princes of his 
jge; and Dante , who was elder in point of time, makes no 
kconfiderable figure in the hiftory of his own country. To 
ikm fuccceded Boccace> who compleated the purity of the 
Man language. 


i 
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Voltaire* in treating of the manners and cuftoms 


Obferva- 


tbirteenth and fourteenth centuries, lays, tnat all thole 
beautiful inventions were owing to the Italians only, and 
tie ftrength of their genius ; and that the Greeks ; who after¬ 


fays, that all thofe tions ou 


Voltaire . 


the ftrength of their genius 


Florentines 


+ 4 


their language. His opinion is owing to his inattention to 
the Italian hiftorians. It is certain, that the intercourl'e bc- 
tareen Greece and Italy had, for fome ages before this, been 
fofrequent, that we cannot imagine the Italians to have 
been ignorant of the Greek arts ; and there is little doubt 
lhatthe Italians adopted many of them. The barbarity into 
yhichGrm-*afterwards fell, and the progrefs which Italy* on 
the pther hand, has made in literature, have ftifled thofe 


lifts, and left the Italians at liberty to engrofs the whole 


foie 


As to the igno¬ 


re of the Greeks in all but their own language, that 
iftorian mutt own himfelf to be miftaken, when.he refte&s 
that true philofophy was yet unknown in Italy , and that it 
"as introduced by the Greeks , who taught it in their own 
flnguage* becaufe they knew no other. For the truth of 
BIS) we need but appeal to the elegant hiftory of Aretine* 

"ho was one of their iirft difciples. But it is now proper 
kihould return to our hiftory. 

Pope ‘John, ftill refiding at Avignon , and having reje&ed 

*11 terms of accommodation with the emperor Lewis , the 
Pfmces of Europe began now to deteft him. We have al- ibid. 

Ny mentioned that emperor’s proceedings againft him, p. 29. 

N he died juft at the time when he was making advances Death of 
^"reconciliation with Lewis , on the fourth of December , the pope, 
* 3 j 4 ' The incredible fums he left behind him, and the mean- 


bis birth and character, have 


mentioned. 
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mentioned. He was fucceeded, in a rooft unaccounted 

manner, by one Tournier , a Ciftertian monk, who tool! 
Succeed- upon himfelf the name of Benedict XII. He made the cat. 
ed by Be- dinal electors, who were in number, twenty-four, apre; 
nediJlXll. fent of one hundred thoufand golden florins, and he fen| 

fifty thoufand to Rome. He began his pontificate by abolifti 
ing feveral fimoniacal pra£Hces of his predeceflor, and intro, 
ducing others of his own. He iffued bulls and letters, for 
fuppreffing herefy, particularly in Germany and Bohemia • 
and the Romans , at laft, agreed to govern their city in hit 
name, as their mafter; a refolution which they came to 
through their inteftine divifions. 

His go- The emperor remained under fentence of excommunica- 
vernment. tion, from which Benedict refufed to abfolve him ; but upon 

the former offering him, in a manner, his own terms, he 
would have agreed to an accommodation, had it not been 
that the kings of France , Naples , and Bohemia found it 
their intereft to keep the emperor embroiled, to prevent 
his joining Edward III. of England , who had invaded 
France. The negotiation breaking off, the pope applied 
himfelf to ecclefiaftical and monaftical regulations in fta/j, 
and excommunicated the Bolognefe for contumacv. He en¬ 
deavoured to make peace between the kings of England and 1 
France ; but though he was refpedted by both parties, he 
ibid. Hid. was fuccefsful with neither. Benedict then offered to be 

reconciled to the emperor, if he would abandon Edivari , 
but met with a refufal, and underwent many mortifications 
from Lewis and the German princes. Frederic king of In• 
nacria , was now dead, and Benedict laid his fubje£ts under 
an interdift, becaufe they refufed to accept of him as their 
mafter j but he gave the inveftiture of Sardinia and Corfu 
to the king of Arragon. About this time, the Greek em-' 
peror renewed his applications to the holy fee, for an union 
between the Greek and Latin churches ; but the pope per-' 
ceiving that this was only a bait thrown out for his obtain¬ 
ing afiiftance againft the Turks, the negotiation came to no*' 
thing. 

and power The troubles inrwhich the emperor was involved in Gar¬ 
in Italy, many , rendered Benedict very powerful in Italy. Azo , of 

Milan , was now dead, and his brother, and fucceffor, Lu- 
cino , purchafed the vicariate of Italy , from Benediff, at the 
rate of fifty thoufand florins in gold, and an annual tribute 
of fen thoufand. The other princes and ftates of Lombard 
and Tufcany , deferting the caufe of the emperor, obtained 
from his holinefs a confirmation of the rights and poffef- 
fions they had ufurped, which ere&ed them, in faft, into fo 
many independent fovereignties. The doge of Verona, whole 
true name was Efcala , or Sealiger , paid him five thoufand 
florins, for the vicariate of Verona and Vicenza ; Gonzop 
bought that of Mantua and Reggio ; the Carrara family, that 

of Padua 5 and E/le } that of Ferrara and Modena . All thefe* 
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arefa<fts that immediately concern the hiftory of Italy ; but 
were we to extend it to the hiftory of the popes, it would 
comprehend that of all Europe, and therefore the reader 
rnuft confult fuch Darts of this work, as thofe particulars 
fell under- Benedict died at Avignon, in April, 134.2, and 
was fucceeded by Clement VI. 'I he emperor, by this time, 
had refumed the profecution of his rights in Italy , and had 
appointed imperial vicars, in oppofition to thole of the 
pope. This alarmed the Romans fo much, that they invited 
hisholinefs to repair from Avignon, to Rome ; but he excuf- 
pdhimfelfon account of the e / ngag“ments he was under to 
finilh the difputes between the kings of England and France . 
Attherequeft of the Romans, who fent him deputies for 
that purpofe, among whom was Petrarch, (the poet laureat 
to the jdng of Naples) he fixed a new jubilee to the fiftieth, 
jhat is, the middle, year of the century. He preached up A new 
anew crufade again!! the Turks, and he excommunicated crufade 
the emperor, who refigned himfelf entirely to his will>; 
but the rights of the empire were vindicated by the diet of 


*39 


hank ft 


His agents were either imprifoned in or ex- 


lelled out of England, for their infolent demands of money; 
mt he had the glory to. make a Spani/h nobleman king 
pf the Canary IJlands, the knowledge of which had been 
then recovered in Europe, on condition of his converting 
the inhabitants to popery. 

Robert king of Naples, after the emperor’s departure from Affairs of 
Gtrpiany loft his only ion the duke of Calabria ; this did not Naplej&nd. 
preventhis profecuting the war with the Sicilians, but without Sicily. 
any remarkable event happening ; and he married the daughter 
to,the dpke of Calabria, (who had died without male iflue) 
lo Andrew, the fecond fon of his own nephew, by an elder 
.brother to the king pf Hungary, tho’ the bridegroom was 
butfeven years of; ge and the bride five. The Sicilian war 
Hill went on, but Peter the fon of Frederic Y\ng of Trinacria, 
proving a weak prince, Robert endeavoured to end the war ■ 
between them, by perfuading Peter to refign to him the 
bingdonn of Sicily, in lieu of Sardinia . This propofition had 
noefie<ft, and in the year 1338, the Neapolitans again in¬ 
vaded Sicily under his nephew Charles cf Dura-zzo, who was 
obliged .to,return to Naples after reducing Tremole. The • 
warthu? continued for feveral years, without any confider- 
able effort on either fide till the death of Peter in 1342. 

The hiftory of Sicily and Naples at this period exhibits Death of 
alivety image of the love of independ # ency and the effects kino- R 0 - 
Pf papal power. The family of Anjou had no right to bert of 
foe .crown of Naples .but what was given them by the Naples. 
pope’s donation, and if that was invalid, they were ufurpers. 
rofleflip n , however, had given them a fight j and fuch was 
theilavifli prejudices of the time, that all Europe confidered 
Item as-lawful, monarchs, They had the fame original 
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liberties by the general maffacre of the French and 
cals, and had for fifty years, with amazing intrepidity, main, 
tained upon the throne the princes they had chofenio 
prote& their liberties againft the pope, the older 1 
of the houfe of Arragon , and the houfe of Anjou. Upon the 
death of Peter , this glorious fpirit fubfided. The 
. Hans were divided by the arts and gold of Robert , who 
gained a great party of them to his intereft ; and though a 
regent of the kingdom had been appointed, they furprized 
• Mejfina , which they loft again by not being timely fupport. 
ed by Robert. That prince died in the year 1343, and he 
is celebrated inhiftory, as excelling, in civil and literary 20- 
complifhments, any king of his age. 

Succeeded He was fucceeded by his grand-daughter, Jean) who, 
by queen though ftill a minor, was crowned queen, while her ht|f- 
yean. band, Andretv, had no higher title than that of duke of Ca¬ 
labria. His preceptor Robert, a friar, had, in fadt, all the 
executive power of the kingdom ; and would have brought 
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Lewis, king of Hung 
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primogeniture, was heir to Charles II. his greatgrandfather, 


Hung 


of Durazoso 


Naples. T h 


The 


fhe paid to Naphs, 


after performing all the ridiculous fuperftitions of the time!, 
which were then termed adfs of piety, thought (he difep- 
vered in her daughter Jean, a mod immodeft behaviour. 
The Neapolitans, in genera" 


king 
bis 1 
kingdom, reft 
king of Hung 
This was a 1 


The 


Americanus 


w ~ — o- 

who had appointed 


take care of the affairs of the 


fed to grant the bull of coronation till the 
\ry, as is faid, bribed him with 44,000 marks, 
aft difappointment to other princes of the 
jolood, and they entered into a confpiracy to murder Andre®. 
jSome pretend that the queen was acceffary to this confpiracy. 
Tho* this is not very probable, yet there is room for 
thinking that fhe was difgufted with her hufband, and it is 
Murder certain he was barbaroufly murdered by the princes and 
of her the nobles at Averfa. Jean returned to Naples, from whence 
hofoand, (he wrote a vindication of her own innocence as to the 

murder of the king of Hungary ; but by this time the pub 
lie had been poifoned with prejudices againft her onac* 
count of her indifference towards her hufband. She was 
accufed of a criminal intercourfe with the prince of Tarenti 
and other perfons about her court; and about three months 
after her hqfband’s death, fhe was brought to bed of afon> 
who was created duke of Calabria. 

In the mean while, the public was feized with horrorat 
the murder of Andrew, which was attended with the molt 


ffoocki 


his perfon; and a 


paffed, appointing the count of Novello 


quiffl 
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diire into the murder, and to bring the guilty to condign 
Lament. This commiffiotl was confirmed by the pope, 

and many of the murderers were judicially put to death. 

The profligate manners of the Neapolitans at this time were 
Wond defcription, and the fprings of Andrew's murder are 
tothis day unknown. Charles of Durazzo * and the nobi- 0 f which 
]ity. accufed the queen, but (he was in poflefiion of thefh e is ac« 
tattle of Naples , and the royal treafures. Both parties cu fecU 
took arms, and robberies and murders filled every corner of 
tie kingdom, during a total cefiation of juftice and go- 
ternment. Lewis of Hungary , now aflerted his hereditary 

light to the crown of Naples. He concluded an alliance 
with the regent of Sicily ; but on account of his connexions 
with the emperor, the pope refufed to grant him the bull of 
inveftiture. Notwithftanding this, he purfued his right of 
fiicceffion, and invaded Naples , where he had a vaft number 
offriends, and many principal cities and forts were deliver- 
td into his hands. He was oppofed by the duke of Z)«- 
and in the mean while, queen Jean married Lewis , 
tie fecond fon of the prince of Tarento , the fame with 
whomflie had been caluminated in her hufband’s life time; 
but as they were coufin germans, and had not obtained the 
pope’s difpenfation, the marriage was looked upon as in- 
ceftuous. The ftrong prepofleflions which on that account 
lay againft Jean, efpecially among the ecclefiaftics, renders 
herhiftory very doubtful, and it mull be read with caution. 

Heraverfion for her hufband had been infpired and foment¬ 
ed by wicked agents about her own perfon, particularly by 
her favorite the famous Philippa of Catanea. Some political 
confiderations contributed to confirm it. Friar Robert en¬ 
tirely governed Andrew , who was befet with Hungarians ; 
ik Neapolitans looked on them as barbarians, and the friends 
of Jean, by her own confent, oppofed his being declared 
king in his own right. 

The king of Hungary , who had now dropt all thoughts The king 
of the crown of Naples , accufed her publicly of his bro-of ifa*- 
ther’s murder, and her hufband raifed an army; but th egaryxc* 
progrefs of the Hungarians was fo great, that it was foon duces 
difbanded. The queen at firft follicited the Florentines for Naplts% 
affiftanc^, but they were too much divided among them- 
felves to give her any; and fhe and her hufband efcaped 
with a few gallies to Provence , while all the kingdom of 
Naples fubmitted to the king of Hungary. The reader is to 
obferve, that Jean was queen of Provence , in right of her 
anceftor Charles of Anjou , as well as of Naples , and Confe- 
fiuently Avignon , the refidence of the popes, was part of her 
inheritance. Clement VI. purchafed the property of that 
city for eighty thoufand florins in gold, which were never 
paid *, but the bargain being ftruck, made the pope her 
friend. The Provencals , when Jean arrived among them, 
tore afuid that fhe intended to difpofe of their whole 
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country likewife to the king of France ; and fo greatly did 
they hate a French government, that they put her under 
confinement, till they became fenfible that their appreheu. 
fions were groundlefs. 

In the mean while, the king of Naples was in poflelfton 
tarns to of his nephew the young duke of Calabria's perfon, who 
Hungary . was about two years old, and had fettled the affairs of the 

kingdom as a conqueror ; but greatly to. the difiatisfaftion 
of the Neapolitans , becaufe he put them into the hands of 

Hungarians . He difplaced all the magiffrates 


arm re« 


Naph 


IVaradin 


of the city, and lieutenant of the kingdom ; while he gave 
the command of the army to one Wolf, a German noble¬ 
man *, after which, on the 24th of May, 1348, he returned 


Queen 

Jean is 

pronounc 
ed inno¬ 
cent* 


Hungary 
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from her confinement, was received at 


Avignon by the pope with the greateff honours. He imir.e- 
diately granted her a difpenfation for her marriage, and two 
Hungarian embaffadors having arrived there to accufe her, 
the pope appointed her a day for clearing her innocence 
before his confiftory. She appeared accordingly, and plead¬ 
ed her caufe with fuch eloquence and ftrength of reafoninc, 
that fhe was declared innocent, not only by the pope hut 
the general voice \ and an authentic a£t was drawn up, by 
which fhe wqp pronounced to be innocent and free from the 
fufpicion of murder. Wefhall not deny that her acquittal 
might in a great meafure be owing to her making his holi- 
nefs her friend. It is certain, that from that day her affairs 
took a remarkable turn in her favour ; but the magnani¬ 
mous condu£f of the king of Hungary is not ro be forgot. 
Jean had confented to offer him three hundred thouiand 
crowns to purchafe his friendfhip, and to indemnify him 
for the expence of his expedition. His anfwer was, “• That 
he would not purchafe the price of his brother’s blood, but 
revenge it, which having done, as far as lay in his power, 

1 _ r_ . * r _ j » 'TM _ A. : r n. * \ 
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opportunity to invite their queen back to their capital, 
where fhe was received with extafies of joy, her hulband 
having been created by the pope, king of Sicily ; which 
brings us back to the hiftory of that ifland. 


by this time was dead, a famine 


Sicily. 


raged in the country, and, a moft cruel civil war broke out 
among the heads of the parties who pretended to fuccecd 
him. Jean's hufband, who was now called king of Naples, 
\yas a candidate for his own nominal kingdom, but found 
great difficulty in recovering many places of Naples itfelf, 
which were held by Germans , who had followed t he fortune 


pofleffio 


Hung, 


by the fword. The pope’s legate 


urchafed Capua , Averja 


they 
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they held? for one hundred and twenty thoufand florins; 

jupon which they returned to Germany. The king of 

Hungary being diflatisfied at the acquittal of queen Jean 9 

[again invaded the kingdom of Naples , where he made a 

Iconfiderable progrefs, and fpent four months in the fiege of 

l Jverfa. Being unable to continue the war in a country 

where his government and nation were detefted, he agreed 

to an accommodation, which ftipulated, that yean fhould 

be again tried for the murder of her hufband, and if found 

guilty, that the king of Hungary fhould enter into pofleffion 

of the kingdom of Naples , and that if innocent, he fhould 

receive three hundred thoufand golden florins, on condition 

or his evacuating all the places he held in Naples The Queen 

queen confefled that fhe never had loved her hufband, but Jean 

imputed her diflike to the power of fafcination j a defence, again ac- 

which was admitted by the cardinals who tried her, and fhe quitted. 

was again declared to be innocent. In the mean while, her 

young fon Carobert , died in Hungary , and that king was fo 

well fatisfied with the determination of the cardinals, that he 

not only fet at liberty all his prifoners, and delivered up the 

places he held in the kingdom, but refufed to accept of the 

three hundred thoufand florins. 

In thofe days, a pacification between principal parties did Commo- 
not always reftore tranquillity to a country. Numbers of tions by 
adventurers embarked in every expedition, and if not fatis- rebellions 
fied, either by being paid their wages, or occupying the in Sicily 
places they had conquered, they equally plundered both and Naples 
parties. Even after the king of Hungary had evacuated 
Naples , the Germans who attended him continued to defo¬ 
late the country, and though they were defeated by the 
king, yet Wolf refufed to deliver up, Nocera, unlefs he re¬ 
ceived thirty thoufand florins, which were accordingly paid 
him; and upon his leaving the kingdom, the king recover¬ 
ed Averfa. A noble Sicilian , one Matthew Palizzi , was at 
this time mafter of Sicily , and the perfon of its young king; 
but his government was fo intollerable, that the inha¬ 
bitants put him, his wife and children to death. He was 
fucceeded in his power by the count of Claramont , the head 
of the oppofite fa&ion, who put himfelf under the protec¬ 
tion of the king of Naples. Sicily was then moft miferably 
diftreft by famine, and in danger of being depopulated by 
the inhabitants removing to other countries. They were 
relieved by Lewis , king of Naples j upon which great 
part of Sicily acknowledged him for their fovereign. He 
had not power fufficient to fupport his new acquifition, and 
he was at this time in danger of lofing his kingdom, by the 
duke of Durazzo , who had broken out in rebellion, and 
headed the malecontents and Germans , who ftiil remained 
m the kingdom. This rebellion arrived to a great height 
through the indolence of the king. By this time, the king 

oi k, icily t who was now fevemeen years of age, had made 

fome 
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fome noble efforts to recover his cities from his rebels, anc 
the Neapolitans. He befieged Palermo , but could not tab 
it, and foon after, he died, as did his fecond brother John- 
and his third brother Frederic, who was but thirteen years 
of age, became king, under the tuition of his eldeft 
Eupbemia . 

The king of Naples , with great difficulty- prevailed with 

the malecontents and Germans to quit his kingdom, or lay 
down their arms; and having never laid afide his defign on 
the crown of Sicily , he became, by the affiftance of one of 
the vparties in that ifland, mafter of Mejp.na , and was ac¬ 
knowledged king of Sicily by the inhabitants, in the year 
1357. Simon y count of Claramonty was the great inftrument 
in this revolution; but being thought to entertain fome 
afpiring views, by demanding the fifter of the young 
king, who was a prifoner, in marriage ; it was believed 
that he was taken off by poifon, and his friends declar¬ 
ing themfelves' againft the Neapolitan intereft, the king of 
Naples -was obliged to return to his own kingdom, where a 
rebellion, headed by his eldeft brother, and Charles of Dth 
razzoy was raging. This rebellion being with great difficulty 
fupprefled, Lewis promifed the Mrffineans to return to Sicik 
but was too much immerfed in pleafure to fulfil his word. 
Frederic y the young king of Sicily y had been married to the 
king of Arragon s daughter, and took advantage of the in¬ 
dolence of Lewis , to reduce,the greateft part of the ifland 
to his obedience; and in the year 1362 Lewis died. 

The difputes between pope Clement and the Germans, 
raged in the year 1345 ; but next year he received a vifitat 
Avignon , from John king of Bohemia , to requeft him to 
favour the pretenfions of his fon, Charles , marquis of 
Moravia, who was a candidate for the German empire. 
Element laid hold of that opportunity to extort from Charles 
a promife, that, if ever he fhould obtain poffeffion of the 
imperial crown, he would annul the decrees of all former 
emperors that had pafled to the prejudice of the holy fee, 
and renounced all pretenfions to the fucceffion of the countefs 
Matilda . Thofe terms were fworn to both by Charles , and 
his father, and proved fatal to the imperial intereft in Ital). 
Charles was cholen emperor, and having confirmed his oath 
to the pope, the pope confirmed his election. The refidence 
of Clement at Avignon , which we are now to confider as 
his own property, rendered that city and its neighbourhood, 
the moft agreeable fpot in Europe. The papal revenues far 
exceeded thofe of any temporal prince, and the prodigious 
refort of all ranks of mankind, from all quarters of the 
world, to that court, was of infinite fervice to the French 
in general. His holinefs there held the ballance of Europe, 
uncontrouled by the turbulence of the Romans and Italian 
ftates; and the fuperftitious credulity of the times prefervd 
his authority facred. 
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The Romans , on the other haiid, had never forgot their Hiflorv of 
former greatnefs, and upon the Tmalleft refpite from do- Riensso , 
meftic fatftion, their republicah'ideas returned; They; had 
been fo much harrafled by their difientions, that they more 
than once had invited the pope to return to their city. One 
Rienzo, a man of the lowed: birth, but of a good education, 
volatile, atftive, and eloquent, was among the deputies fenc 
to Clement with an invitation, which his holinefs declined. 

Upon the return of the deputies,-the people were affem- 
bled, and Rienzo harangued therri. He allured them, that 
the feat of the pontificate was perpetually transferred to 
Avignon, that their city, once the miftrefs of univerfal em¬ 
pire, was in a deplorable fitqation, by having the pope, a 
mafter, who had no regard for her liberties or intereft, and 
governed her by proxy. His audience believed him, anti 
named him their tribune. By a fatality not uncommon iii 
hiftory, this defender of liberty (as be called himfelf) was 
invefted with, and exercifed, the nioft defpotic power. He 
expelled from the fenate all the rnembers who had been 
nominated by the pope. He baniifhed the Colonna, the 
Urfmi, and many other noble families, as being the excref- 
cences of the republic; and he even put fome of them to 
death for peculation and oppreffion. 

It is incredible with what fuccefs this fanatic extended The Ko- 
his authority by the powerful flattery of founds, and an man tri- 
affecfed adherence to juftice. He fignified his election to bune. 
the other cities of Italy, who acknowledged Rome as their 
mother, and in the perfon of Rienzo felicitated her on the 
near profpedf (he had of recovering her ancient liberty and T 

empire. Some foreign ftates paid a reverential obedience to 
this upftart, through the magic of the titles he affumed ; 
which were thofe of the “ Severe and merciful deliverer of 
Rome , the (tickler for the liberties of Italy , and the lover of 
all mankind.” Lewis, king of Hungary , became his ally, 
and even pleaded againft queen Jean, in perfon, before his 
tribunal. He was appealed to by other fovereigns, in the 
lame manner as the European, and AJiatic ftates ufed to appeal 
fo the ancient Roman republic. He iflued his decrees 
of liberty to all the Italian ftates, whom he enobled by 
creating them denizens of Rome, and they returned him 
their thanks by fending him gold rings, as marks of their 
acknowledgment. He was pitched 1 upon by the queen of 
Naples, to be the mediator between her and the king of 
Hungary, and his declining that office was almoft the only 
proof of fanity which he exhibited during his exaltation. 

Even the emperor Letvis of Bavaria courted his friendlhip, 
anti pope Clement, from Avignon, fignified an approbation of 
his conduft ; but intimated, at the fame time, that he con- 
fidered him only as his fubftitute. He was then at fuch a 
height of fancied greatnefs that his brain tu ned. He de¬ 
clared himfelf independent of the pope; he revived the 
Vol. X, L rites 
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rites of knight errantry in their moft extravagant forms; he 
declared Rome to be the miftrefs of the world, and he fum- 
moned the competitors for the German empire to appear as 
vafTals before his tribunal. 

| i # # 1 - ♦ 

His fall. Even thofe extravagancies, great and incredible as they 

were, would not perhaps have hurt Rienzo , had he not 
bathed himfelf in the baptifmal font of Conjlantine the Great , 
as a preparative for his receiving the arms of knighthood 
from the fyndic of Rome. This was a proof of his infanjty, 
that ftruck the meaneft of the people, and the pope laid 
hold of ir, by publifliing feveral bulls, and condemning 
him for herefy and fchifm. His adherents began now to 
flink from him; and the banifhed nobility entering Rome 
fey furprize, Rienzo fled to the king of Hungary , who was 
then at Naples , an,d who confidered him with as much con¬ 
tempt, as he had formerly done with reverence. . It is faid, 
that after leading, for fome months, a mo'll: miferable life in 
difguife, he was carried prifoner to Avignon , and afterwards 
H dread- facrificed to the refentment of the Roman nobility. At this 
ful plague time a moll dreadful famine raged all over Europe , efpecially 
m Italy, in Italy , which had moft terrible effe&s. The famine 

brought on a plague, and thofe two calamities carried off 
near one hundred thoufand perfons in the city of Florence, 
alone. The Florentines were then the wifeft, , the moft 
flourifliing, and perhaps the - moft virtuous people, in Europe. 
They not only opened their public granaries, but bought 
lip vaft quantities of corn From Sicily , Africa , and Sardinia , 
for the relief of their poon Their charity extended even 
to the fubje<fts of other ftatcs, and was a public bleffing to 
Italy. But this vifitatfon proved a fcourge to the inhabi¬ 
tants, and, inftead of reforming them, corrupted , their man¬ 
ners. The furvivors of the great and rich families, being 
but few in proportion to the wealth they inherited, plung¬ 
ed themfelves into all manner of vice, and the contagion 
was communicated to the eccleftaftics, who had been en¬ 
riched by the bequefts and legacies of thofe that were car¬ 
ried off in the general mortality. 

Affairs of In other countries the people took another turn. The 
Rome, fe<ft of Flagellants arofe, or rather was revived, and they 

fcourged themfelves fo furioufly, efpecially in Germany , and 
Hungary , in their public proceifions, that the pope was 
obliged to inferpofe his authority for putting a ftop to the 
frenzy. Cantacuzenus , the Greek hiftorian and emperor, 
about this time cultivated the friendfhip of Clement , and 
propofed to effedt the union of the two churches by a ge¬ 
neral council, confifting of prelates of both perfuafions. Jt 
is thought, that hi the year 1350, during the jubilee, above 
a million of foreign, pilgrims vifited Rome , and that fcarccly 
a tenth part of them returned to their own countries ; fo 
much did the plague ftill rage in Italy. The Romans were 

the chief gainers by thofe fuperftitious pilgrimages, which 

the 
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the pope was at laft obliged, to check, for which they ex¬ 
pelled his legate from the city j and fome fay, that he and 
his relations were poifoned in Campania. But even this 
check brought vaft wealth to the pontifical coffers; for it 
conlifted in difpenfations, which the legates wereempower- 
to fell to all who defired to be excufed from performing the 
pilgrimage, or to return hpme before the time prefcribed 

for it was expired. 

The affairsi of Lombardy now underwent a great alteration. Lombard 

Giovanni, or John, yifcontt , in this year was both bifliop and J 

lord of Milan. His ambition was not unknown to the 


Florentines 


but 



it, and to makehimfelf matter, of Bologna upon-which he 

Kt» fV>a _' C V 1 1 • r 


Vifc 


Tufc 


L 


and, under pretence, ^hat the Florentines' had 

f* f • j* ...» 


- ^ j* - _ - , § . * * . » ^ ii hvi 

an intention to lieze Bologna, -he fent an army to attack 

them, cpnfifting often thoufand; horfe, and fixfthoufand 
foot, befidps a number of auxiliaries,. and volunteers. 
Olegiano, one of his kinfmen, was his general, and , he de¬ 
pended upon the diffenfions among the Florentines fpr his 
admiffion into that noble city ; but was difappointed. He 
next pra< 5 tifed, with the Pifans , to break their alliance with 
Florence ; but Gambacurti, a noble Pi Jan, expofed his am¬ 
bition to his countrymen fo effectually, that Vifconti was 
baffled in all, his attempts. The Florentines augmented their 


army, and obliged 


It 


of Vifc 


V 


mily of Medici began diftinguifb themfelves in that re¬ 
public, from whom they received public rewards and 
honours, which excited the jealoufy of the other nobles. 
When the campaign was over, the Florentines found that, 
through the power and practices of Vifconti , they had no 
confederates they could depend upon but the Arexvzians, the 
Perugians , and the Siennefe. They fent deputies to the pope 
Avignon*, but they returned only with fair promifes ; 
Vifconti ’s money having gained him over. Charles IV. of ibid. 
the houfe of Luxembourg, was then emperor of Germany, p. 
and the Florentines turned their eyes towards him. Charles 
was well difpofed to aflift them, as - he fecrerly intend¬ 
ed to revive the imperial intereft in Italy , but he fought 
leave from the pope. His holinefs, though he mortally, 
hated Vifconti, thought him a lefs formidable enemy than 
Charles would prove, if he became matter of Lombardy, and 
he not only diffuaded Charles from the expedition, but came 


Vfc 


relinquifljed 


i . i ^ .- - ^.^ i 

111171 tne polTefiion of Bologna ; and the Florentines were forced 
to offer Charles a fum of money for his affiftance. 

i ^ imagined, that he could reduce Florence 

either by policy or arms, but he failed in" both. The 

T % Florentines 
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'Florentines out negociated him with their neighbours, and 
the vaft riches' which flowed in upon them frbm commerce 
enabled them to keep confiderable armies on foot. Fiji 
conti had not fufficiemly confidered the laft mentioned cir- 
cumftance, ahd was in daily hopes of their riches being 
exhaufted. Finding himfelf thus deceived, he employ- 
ed Gambacurti, at Pifct, to negotiate for him an accommoda¬ 
tion with the Florentines , which took effect, greatly to tha 
credit of the latter, and lafted during the remainder of 

VifcontV slife. 

Affairs of In the year 1351, pope Clement received a rhoft dreadful 
England mortification from England, by the parliament voting per¬ 
petual imprifonment to be the punimment of any one who 
fhould accept an Englijh benefice by the pope’s gift. This* 
and many other meafures of the fame kind. Were owing to 
the partiality which the pope had all along difcovered for 
the French, in their wars with England. Clement> the fame 
year, was embarrafled by the Romans, who became again 
proud, and factious, through- the immenfe wealth they had 
obtained by the jubilee. Towards the end of the year, he 
had a meffage from the emperor Charles of Luxembourg, 
acquainting him of his intention to revive the imperial 
claims in Italy ; and at the fame time the confederate ftates 
and Tuf- of Tufcany applied to him againft Vifconti. That great corn¬ 
er. mander and 1 politician Was now mailer of Milan, and de¬ 
termined, if poflible, to reduce Florence. His general, 
Olegiano, again marched into Fife any with an army of fix- 
teen thoufand men ; and he had prevailed with the pope, 
and the French court, to remain neutral. The Florentines 
then threw their eyes on the emperor for relief; but while 
the negociation was in dependence, they found they had 
been deceived by the pope, and they abled with fo much 
vigour that they obliged Vifconti to agree to an advan¬ 
tageous peace with them. The Florentines, upon this, dif- 
mifl'ed their foreign mercenaries, who confifted of French , 
and Gerinan banditti j but this was far from contributing 
to the tranquility of Italy. Thofe mercenaries chofe one 
Moriali for their head, and being in number above twelve 
th'oufand veteran troops, they laid all Tufcany under contri¬ 
bution. In the mean while, Clement died at Avignon in the 
month of December 1352, and was fucceeded by innocent VI. 
innocent This pontiff began his reign by the fhew of a vigorous 
VI, pope, reformation in the lives and morals of ecclefiaflics; and 

fent A hare, a Spaniard, as his legate to Italy. At Rome , 
one Baroncelli , had again afTumed the tribunelhip, and St. 
Peter’s patrimony was parcelled out among the neighbour¬ 
ing temporal princes, who had no other right to it than 
the longeft fword. The army of the banditti under Mo¬ 
riali daily encreafed, and all Italy became fuch a feene of 
confiifion, that it is impofiiblc to reduce its hiftory at this 

nme, into any order. Notvvithii. anding thole public cala¬ 
mities, 
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tnitics, Innocent remained tranquil at Avignon , where he re¬ 
ceived ambafladors from all parts of the world, difpofed of 
crowns, burned heretics, and exercifed other offices of 
pontifical jurifdi£tion. The famous Vifconti was now dead, 
and the emperor Charles was in Lombardy with a weak army. 

Vifconti family however, gave him fome money for 


conferring on them the vicariate of the empire in Lombardy, 


m 


and the eftates they pofTefTed. He 

at Milan-, he was afterwards crowned at Rome ; but finding 
his authority defpifed in Italy , he returned to Germany . 
The ravages which continued to be committed by the ban- 


Moriali 


Villa 


Naplt 

^abiai . _ _ } _ 

were commanded by the 


count de Lando , and were then known under the title of 
Hat Grand Company. They obliged Lewis, king of Naples , 
to promife to pay them one hundred and five thoufand 
florins, of which they received only thirty five thoufand ; Naples 
but they indemnified themfelves for the remainder by plun- plunder¬ 
dering his fubje&s * 


ed. 


Lewis , in the year 1356, having prevailed with the Grand Oneen 
.....- —--— Mef- Jean 


Comp __ _ 

jin a, where he was received as of king Sicily. In 1362, he 
ioil all pofTeffion of, and intereft in, Sicily. Urban V. then 
Succeeded to the popedom, Lewis died, and queen Jean 
married for her third hufband James of Majorca. This 
princefs continued to be peftered with cenfure, and her 
fate was very lingular. She was accufed.of having haftened, 
bypoifon, the death of her hufband Lewis, andfoon after 
her marriage her third hufband James being taken prifoner 
in Spain, me was obliged to ranfom him for fixty thoufand 
florins. Whatever peculiarities of fortune might attend 
queen Jean , fhe was far from being deficient in under¬ 
standing. She obliged Frederic king of Sicily to conclude 
a peace with her that was both honourable and advanta¬ 
geous to her dominions ; but her third hufband dying, fhe 
fell under-fufpicion of having poifoned him likewife. Be¬ 
ing a widow,' fhe < vifited pope Urban, who now refided at 
Rome, and was received with fovereign honours, in. the year 


marries 

James of 
Majorca . 


r 

» 


1368, at which time her 


Margaret married Charles of 


Lombardy* 


Durazzo * who was the only remnant of the Anjouvine fa- 
mily in Naples. 

Galeazzo Vifconti, was at this time duke of Milan, and War In 
his fon John had married-the French king’s daughter ; but 
the pope being jealous of his greatnefs, excommunicated 
him and all his family, and invited the emperor and the 
king of Hungary to exterminate- them. Bamako Vifconti , 
natural brother to ^he duke of Milan, was the Alilaneje 
general, and defpiiing all the Culminations of the pope, he 
compelled him to agree to pay. an annuity- of twenty thou¬ 
fand florins,;foi; years,, tq.the. Vijimti family.-; JSven this 

• ,/ L 3 did 
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did not purchafe the quiet of the ecclefiaftical ftate, which 
Barnabo continued to moleft; but he was, by Malatejla , 
obliged to raife the fiege of Bologna. The Romans at this 
time renewed their fadions, defpifed the pope, and un¬ 
derwent various forms of government. Pope Innocent f, then 
refided at Avignon , and was on no good terms with the 
emperor, who encouraged the Romans again to expel their 
nobility. They then proceeded, to chufe one Lelius Bona- 
dota for their governor; but they were foon reduced by the 
nobles, who re-entered Rome with an army Upon the 
death of Innocent , Urban V. was chofen pope. He affe&ed 
to be a thorough reformer of the lives and difcipline of 
churchmen, and fet them an example in his own perfon, 
by living with the fame aufterity he had pra&ifed before 
his exaltation. 

where a This exemplary conduct procured Urban great refpe$. 
peace is He was vifited by the king of France, and Barnabo of ArJilan 
conciud- defired his friendfhip. Urban threatened to excommunicate 
ed.. him if he did not immediately deliver up all the places he 

had feized belonging to the holy fee. Barnabo was favour¬ 
ed by the: French king, but defpifing the menaces of the 
pope, he was actually excommunicated, and his army de¬ 
feated in the ModeneJ'e by the Guelph party. This humbled 
Barnabo fo greatly, that he gave up all the ecclefiaftical 
polTelHons he held in Bologna , Modena , and Romagna ; upon 
which he was abfolved from his excommunication, and the 
pope engaged to pay him a great fum of money for the for- 
tificatioils he had railed in the ceded places. Urban , like 
his predeceffors, employed his time chiefly in exhorting 
the Chri/lian princes whom be was moft afraid of, to under¬ 
take expeditions againft the infidels, and in fending legates 
to all parts of the known world, to make profelites to the 
Vol. IX. church of Rome. As : thofe tranfa&ions feldom or never 
p. 40. et terminated in any effect, we fhall not here be particular in 
fej. relating them. The Vifconti family becoming again formi¬ 
dable to his holinefs, he granted the emperor Charles , the 
tythes of his ecclefiaftical livings in the empire, on condition 
of his undertaking an expedition into Ita'y agaipft them. He 
defired the Venetians, and the GcnoeJ'e , to lend him their 
galUes to conduft him to Rome , where the people were now 
tlifpofed to receive him, all the land pafles being occupied 
by the banditti, or the Vifconti troops. The gallies were 
accordingly fent to Marfei\les , in the beginning of the 
year 136?, and the pope having left Avignon went on board 
them. He was, upon his landing at Corneito, in Tufcany , 
received with raptures of joy, and the warlike cardinal 
JEgidius , at the head of a deputation of Romans , prefent- 
ed him with the keys of the caftle of St. Angelo 
The pope 1 his removal from Avignon to Rome , was more benefical 
returns to to the holy fee than to the cardinals, and the great officers 

Rome. attending the court of his holinefs. They bad left Avignon 

with 
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with great reluctance ; but cardinal /Egidius had been fo 
fuccefsftil againft the Vifconti , that the pope was now a 
great temporal prince, and was enabled to form a power¬ 
ful confederacy of the Italian and other ftates, againft thofe 
afpiring matters of Milan. Urban , upon his arrival at Rome v 
renewed his attention to the reformation of church difci- 
pline, and excommunicated Peter the Cruel , king of Cajlile, 
who threatened to throw off the papal yoke, and actually 
was preparing to invade the ecclefiaftical ftate j when Urban 

thought proper to abfolve him. 

In the year 1368, Urban appeared in great fplendor at 
Home , where he was vifited by the queen of Naples , and 
the king of Cyprus. This accomodation was the more 
neceflary, as the power of the Vtfconti was daily encrealing, 
and the emperor Charles was actually in Italy at the head ot 
an army. The pope’s troops, at this time, amounted to 
twenty thoufand men, who received orders to join the im¬ 
perial army, and to a£t againft the Vifconti. The latter 
foon loft Verona , and Vicenza ; but peace was mediated be¬ 
tween them and the pope, and Charles returned fo Germany. 

The emperor Paleologus foon after arrived at Rome , and 
made a lolemn profeffion of the faith of the Latin church 5 
but his fincerity is juftly queftionable, as his real buftnefs 
was to follicit fuccours againft the attacks of the infidels, in 
which however he failed. A new powen at this time got 
footing in Italy , of which it is neceflary to give fome ac¬ 
count here. 

The Florentines were the only people that had the Hiftory of 
courage to oppofe the German banditti, who continued to the Flo- 
fill Italy with ravages and defolation. Florence was then at rentines, 
a high pitch of profperity by the immenfe trade (he carried 
on. Her inhabitants had fortified the pafles of the Appe- 
nines againft the banditti; great numbers of whom they 
deftroyed in thofe mountains. They however encreafed fo 
much, that under one Conrade Lyndo, or Lando , they pro- 
pofed to invade Tufcany through the champaign country, by 
the way of Perugia , declaring publicly, that their intention 
was to plunder and deftroy Florence. The Florentines , in- 
ftead of becoming, like the other ftates of Italy, their tribu¬ 
taries, chofe Malatejla for their general, and they marched 
out to fight the banditti, whom they actually defeated, to 
the admiration of all Italy. As there was then a general 
peace on ihe continent of Europe, the numbers of the ban¬ 
ditti, who generally confiftedof reduced foldiers, daily in- 
created. ’ In 1360, when the peace of Bretigni was conclud¬ 
ed' between Ungland and France , both parties difbanded 
their armies, and many of the Englijh were rendered def- 
perate, by being obliged to give up tne fettlements they had 
acquired in Prance. x From caufes foreign to this hiftory, 
they and the difbanded foldiers muttered about fix- 

teen thoufand men ? and refolved at firft to plunder Avignon , 
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In their march, they were guilty of fuch excefTes and 
cruelties, that four thoufand Englijh horfe, and two thou¬ 
sand foot, feparated from the main army, under S,ir John 
Hawkwood y an officer of reputation, and offered their ferviee 
to the Florentines , who at that time carried on a vaft trade 
with England , and had fupplied Edward with money in his 
wars againft France. The terms were too high for the Flo - 
routines , and they entered into the ferviee of the Pifans , 
their enemies. Their manner of fighting was very different 
from what the Italians had been ufed to, fo that they foon 
turned the fortune of war againft the Florentines , who were 
before thought to be the beft troops in Italy \ and Hawk- 
wood threatened to befiege Florence itfclf. The Englijh were 
now become rich by the plunder they acquired i but the 
Pifans appearing jealous of their new mercenaries, the latter 
embraced the offers of the Florentines , who had repented 
of their ill-judged frugality. Hawhvood. had fo nice a 
fenfe of honour, that he remained in the Pifan ferviee, with 
iorne troops of horfe. A treaty was fet on foot between 
the Pifans and the Florentines , who were afraid of Barnabo , 
and a peace concluded. The emperor Charles was poor, 
and pretended that the Florentines had invaded his rights, in 
hopes that they would buy off his demands with money j 
Which it is faid they actually did. 

Though the Florentines had refufed to join in the confe¬ 
deracy formed by the pope, and the emperor, againft Bar¬ 
nabo , yet he declared againft them; and when the Pifan war 
was finiftied, be took Hawkwood and the EngliJJj into his pay, 
and the Florentines were again defeated; but they were faved 
by going over to the pope’s party. The ballance of Italy y 
at this time, was in a moft critical fituation, and though 
peace was made between the pope and Barnabo in 1370, 
yet his holinefs was alarmed by a projected alliance between 
the king of Sicily , and the Vfconti family, which with great 
difficulty he prevented. The peace ftill continued between 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians j but arebellion, headed by the 
duke or Andria , broke out in Naples . The duke, though 
at firft victorious, was obliged to fly to pope JJrban y who 
was.now returned to Avignon^ and queen ,Jean took the 
mercenaries he had hired into her own pay. About this 
time, Urban made fome inefre&ual attempts, to revive the 
claims 0/his predeceffors upon England ,. and. pretended 
great zeal for eftabliftiing peace between that kingdom and 

France ;. : but he died on the, i-Qth of December, 
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He was fucceeded by 'Gregory XI.. who trod in the fteps 
o f XIrban, and fent his clergy throughout all the courts of 
Europe , to mediate differences, to. extort money, and to 
preach up crufades of various kinds. He threatened ex- 
communication^ to TValdcmar , king of Denmark , who dif- 
pifed his authority, by returning him the following laconic 

letter, 
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fetter, <£ Waldemar., king of th e Danes, Goths, and Vandals, 

&c. to the Roman pontiff, -health. My life I received from 
IGW; my crown from my fubje&s ; my wealth from.my . 

jancefto.rs j from your predecefiors I -hold only my faith, 

[and if you attempt to,take advantage of it, I hereby reffore 
'it to you. Adeu” The pope was too much engaged in the 
affairs of Italy to refent this freedom. The emperor 
had made him imperial vicar in Italy, by which all the 
power of the empire was transferred to him ; and the Vif- 
conti growing more powerful, and more difregardful of 
their promifes than ever, forbade all perfons of rank or 
eminence to contract any alliance with their family. 

Queen Jean was once more a widow at the age of forty Marriage" 
fix; and being jealous of Charles of Durazzo, whofe wife of queen 
was heirefs of her kingdom, flie married Otho of Brunfwick, Jean to 
a prince of great accomplifliments both in body and mind. Otbo of 
He had ferved in moft of the wars in Europe that had hap- Brunswick 
pened during his time ; and being conducted in great ftate, 
by the Neapolitan gallies, to Cajlello Nuovo , he was there 
publicly married to Jean, who created him duke of Tarento. 

Charles of Durazxo and his wife, exprefl'ed great difeontent 
at this match, and immediately laid the plan of Jeans 
deftru&ion, though flie had in fa£t adopted him as her heir, 
failing iffue of her own body. An event happened which, 
gave a new turn to affairs all over Europe, ana finifhed the 
ruin of Jean, who had been hitherto fupported by the 
friendlhip of the pope. 

Gregory, at this time, refided at Avignon, where heexercif- Affairs of 
ed his pontifical power to the utmoft, by publifhing bulls Lombard^ 
for the reformation of ecclefiaftical difeipline, by multiply¬ 
ing infolent demands upon the princes of chriftendom,' the 
king of England particularly, and by fuppreffing, and fome- 
times burning heretics : tranfa&ions that need not be par¬ 
ticularized, as the reader would receive from them no ad¬ 
ditional information. •' Having a great inclination to return 
to Italy, he made a new accommodation with the Vifconti, 
and intimated his intention to the princes of Europe . The 
partiality .of the emperor in his favour had raifed him to 
great power in Italy ; but the opprelfions of his legates 
there, had rendered the papacy deteftable to the Florentines, 
and other Italian,#. ates. Of thofe tyrants, the legate of 
Bologna was the moft intolerable. He had taken into his 
pay a body of the German banditti, whom he intended 
to employ againft the Florentines, whofe lands and harvefts 
he jaid wafte. The Florentines had always behaved with 
an equal mixture of magnanimity and policy, and had 
generally declared ,fpr the Guelph party, againft the tyranny 
of the Germans. They however, on this occafion, prevailed 
with the neighbouring ftates to unite againft the legates," 

Whom they out bid in their .pay to the banditti, and thereby 

engaged 
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Tfanvk- engaged many of them in their fervice. Hauifa^ 
•wood in was then in the pay of the pope, and all Tufcany and the 
the pope’s ecclefiaftial ft ate were foon filled with blood, and com. 
pay. motion. Gregory>, who was ftill at Avignon, ex com muni. 

cated the Florentines, and hired a body of Bretons to reduce 
them under the legate of Bologna, but without fuccefs. 
We cannot recount every incident that; happened in the 
courfe of this war. It is fufficient to fay, that Bologna, and 
Perugia, with above fixty cities and towns in Campania , 
iand Romagna, revolted from the pope who renewed the 
excommunication of the Florentines , and returned to Rm 
in the year 1377. 

General The fpirit of diflaffe&ion had fpread itfelf to that city, and 
eonfede- every day gained ground. The Romans reftored their re. 
racy in publican form of government, in contempt of Gregory , who 
Italy . was obliged to enter into a fham reconciliation with the 

Florentines , that he might ruin them more effe&ualljr, 
Haivkwcod had then entered into the pay of Barnabo , and a 
Death of congrefs was agreed upon to be held at Seranza, None 
Gregory, of the parties were fincere in this negotiation, and during 

its continuance, Gregory died, in March 1386, from which 
asra we are to date the famous weft ern fchifm, which fo 


long divided th 6 Chr'tjlian world. The Roman republicans 
threatened the cardinals with death,' if they did not electa 
pope who ftiould refide in Italy. The French cardinals, who 
Were^by far the. moft- numerous party in the conclave, being 
intimidated, took little or no concern in the ele&ion ; and 
Urban VI. they fiiffered the archbifliop of Bari to be chofen. For 
pope. fome time this acquiefcence continued, and the new pope, 

who took the name of Urban VI. had for fome days no 
competitor. - The French cardinals, however, took the firft 
opportunity of retiring to Anagni , where under a guard of 
Bretons, whom they took into their pay, they required 
Urban to refign the popedom ; which refufing to do, they 
chofe the bifhop of Cornea , who took the name of Clement 
VII. Urban was recognized by the Portugueze, the Hun¬ 
garians, the Poles, the Englijh, the Bohemians, the Danes, 
the Srvedes, and many other of the German princes. Clement, 
on the other hand was owned by France, Spain, Scotland , 
Cyprus, and Sicily. Some ftates declared themfelves neutral; 


but 


all concurred in wilhing 


for a general council, that 


Affairs of 

Maples. 


would put an end to the fchifm, which every day en- 
creafed. 

: Urban was at firft fupported by queen Jean and her huf- 
band Qtho of Brunfwick, who affifted him with a body of 
troops. He had thoughts of annexing the crown of Sicily, 
to his own family; and he fecretly entered into all the 
views of Jean’s enemies, though, <even before his elevation, 
both ihc and her hufband had laid him under the ftrongeft 
obligations of gratitude. Jean. being fo bafely treated, ac« 

knowledged the authority of Clement , and Urban now open¬ 
ly 
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fy purfued his meafures for dethroning Jean. He fent her 
enemy the duke of Andria with a meflage to Charles of 
J)urazzo, offering him the inveftiture of her crown; and he 
conferred the archbifhopric of Naples upon Bozuto, one 
of his own partizans. 'Jean was not wanting to herfelf on 
this occafion. She fent her hufband to raife troops, and 
(he (hut herfelf up in the caftie of the Egg, at Naples , 
fending orders to her friends to retire to fortified places. 

While Otho was raifing an army, Margaret, wife to Charles, 
fled to Urban, who prevailed with the king of Hungary to 
aflift Charles, and at the fame time he depofed and excom¬ 
municated Jean. This provoked her to adopt for her heir 
lewis of Anjou , brother to Charles V. of France. The 
jiiltory of Jean, from this time, is a continued chain of mis¬ 
fortunes ; Lewis being declared regent of France, during 
the minority of his nephew, Charles VI. could not fet out 
for Italy, where Charles was carrying all before him, at the 
head of ap Hungarian army. Proceeding to Rome, he en¬ 
tered into a negotiation with the pope, concerning the terms 
of his inveftiture ; and it was agreed that he ihould give 
the dutchies of Capua, and Atnalphi , with other large Nea¬ 
politan pofl’eflxons, to Prignano, who was nephew to his holi- 
nefs, from whole family they never were to depart.' Charles 
wanting money, ordered the church plate to be melted 
down for his ufe, and he was thereby enabled to raife and 
pav a great army, which he carried to Naples, where he 
took pofteflion of the city, and befieged the queen in Cajlello 
Nuovo. Her adoption of the French prince hurt her in the 
jaffe&ions of her fubie&s, few of whom followed her huf- 
banfl’s ftandards ; and though he behayed with the greatefl: 

(courage, he was defeated and taken prifoner in an attempt Otho of 
he made to relieve his wife. She was obliged to furrender Btunfwie^ 
Cajlello Nuovo, and become a prifoner but a few hours be- taken pri- 
fore a Provencal fleet arrived to her affiftance. The confe- foner. 
quence of the queen's captivity was, that her kingdom, all 
but the counties of Fondi, Caferta, and Ariano, fubmitted 
to Charles, who, with his queen, Margaret, was crowned in 
the capital. Soon after Charles refufed to fulfil any of the Qaeen 
articles of agreement he had made with the pope ; and un- j ean 
deiftanding that Lewis of Anjou, was making great pre- death,, 
parations in France to take pofl'eflion of his kingdom, he 
ordered the unhappy queen Jean to be put to death, by 
being either ftrangled, or (mothered with a bolfter, in Gaf- 
Jlello Nuovo. It is certain, that her dead body lay unburied 
.and expofed to the people for feveral days. The pretext 
for this barbarity was, her having been concerned in the 
murder of her firft hufband Andrew , of which fhe had been 
acquitted at the tribunals before which fhe was tried. It is 
plain that Charles had an immediate intereft in her death, 
and the preemptions in favour of her innocence, by the 

accounts of contemporary authors, are ftronger than thofe of 

her 
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her guilt. She was murdered in the fifty fixth year of het 
age, being the thirty ninth of her reign; and fhe is allowed, 
by her enemies as well as her friends, to have been a 
princefs of extraordinary accompliftiments both in body 
and mind. 

Naples in- The gift of Naples to the duke of Anjou, who had been 
vaded by crowned king at Avignon by pope Clement , ftiil remained in 
the duke full force. Charles had behaved with great tyranny in hisnew 
of Anjou, kingdom, fo that he could not prevent Lewis of Anjou from 

entering Abruz%o, towards the end of the year 1382, with 
an army of forty thoufand men. The feverity of the 
feafon, and the fcarcity of provifions, through the cutting 
off his convoys by Charles , reduced him to great difficulties. 
In the year 1383, Urban went to Naples , thinking that to 
be a proper juncture for obtaining from Charles the ftipula- 
tions he had obtained for Prignano , and his family. Charles 

received him at Averfa with great refpeft, and conduced 
him to Cajlello Nuovo , where his holinefs found that he was 
a prifoner. Charles durft not detain him, and entered with 
him into a new accommodation, which was in danger of 
being broken by Prignano’s raviftjing a noble nun. Thera- 
vilher was condemned to death, his uncle pronounced his 
crime to be venial, and he was pardoned j in confideration 
of which lenity, Urban ordered a crufade to be publifhed 
againft the duke of Anjou, by which Charles obtained feveral 
advantages againft the French; but he was prevented 
from improving them by an epidemical diftemper, which 
Heath of feized himfelf, and carried off numbers of his foldiers. In 
the duke the mean while, the duke of Anjou , who had made confi- 
of Anjou, derable progrds in Naples, died a t Bijegllo, on the 10th of 

J Oclober 1384, and his troops returned to Franca in a moil 

miferable plight. 

Lewis of Anjou , left behind him two Tons, Lewis , and 
Charles ; nor did his death put an end to the troubles of 
Naples. The differences between Urban and Charles were 
renewed, and the pope went to Nocera , then held by 
Prignano. Many Neapolitan barons in the French intereft, 
refuted, at the fame time, to fubm.it to Charles , who befieged 
Nocera ; while both he and his queen were excommunicated 
by Urban. The latter was delivered by two noblemen of 
the Anjouvlne party, Romanddlo, and Sanjevcrino , in hatred 
to Charles , they being Ckmentijls , and the pope rewarded 
Rotnanclello with the city of Beneuento , the county of 
Lecce , and other ample poffellions. Lewis of Hungary , by 
this time being dead, his daughter Mary was proclaimed 
See Vo!, queen in honour of. her father’s memory ; hut-Charles of 
IX. p. 51. JDurazzo was invited to.the throne, by a ftrong party of 
Charles the malecontents. The reader, in another part of this 

conteft. Charles 
the adherents of 

Mary, 


murdered 


work, wijl fee the tragical event of this 


ii 1 Hungary \yas murdered foon after his coronation by 


Charles 
again 
breaks 
with the 
pope. 
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Mar], and in the mean while, the Venetians 
of an injury they pretended to have ree 
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Margaret of Nap l 
of Corcwa. Chari 


have received from his 
upon Durazzo , and the 
n, Ladijlau /, or Lancelot , 


of ten years of age, who was proclaimed king of Naples 
and his mother put him under the prote&ion of Urban. 

“The Clemcntifts, with Sanfcverino at their head, proclaimed 
lewis II. of Anjou king, and the confufions in the ftate rofe 
to fuch a height, that the queen and her fon fled to Gaeta. 

Sanfcverino having been joined by Cthio of . Brunfwick, who 
had been fet at liberty by the late king Charles , remained in 
poffeffion of the capital, and was declared regent of the 

kingdom. 

It was thought that all thofe misfortunes fell upon the Confpi- 
Durazzo family* through the implacable difpofition. of racy a* 
Urban, who could never forget the treatment he had re- gainft the 


ceived from the late king Charles. "Th 


Nocer a 


cardinals attending him had, at the inftigation of cardinal 
Reali, drawn up a charge againft him of herefy, avarice, 
ingratitude, and other crimes, and had come to a fecret re- 
folution to depofe and murder him. The confpiracy being 
difeovered, the cardinals were put to the torture, and when 
the pope efcaped from Noccra, to Genoa-, he carried them 
With him, and put them to death. His crimes and cruelties 
gave great advantages to Clement , who was now joined by 
the kings of Navarre, and Arragon, and offered to fubmit 
thedifputes between him and Urban, to the decifion of a 
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tvho fupported himfelf with amazing intrepidity. 


Urban y 
While 
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the papal power was thus divided between the two competi- 


John Vif 


Nap!. 


fon of Galeazzo, bade fair to be¬ 


come mafter of all Italy, He had put his uncle Barnabo to Affairs of 


death* and had fecured to 
capital. The death of Charles of Durazzo, who had always 
befriended the Florentines, happening at the fame time, 
thofe repulicans endeavoured to oppofe Galeazzo, by re¬ 
viving the Tufcan league. In 1386, the turbulent pope 


Tt' 2 ila?iefe 


its Lombardy , 


* 

fame time. 


Tuft 


league. 


In 1386, the turbulent pope' 
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Urban, took pofiefnon of Perugia 7 to the great difquietbf 
the Florentines , who were thwarted by Galeazzo in all their 
fchemes for public liberty. They were not,' however, want¬ 
ing- to themfelves. Thev offered an afvlum in their territory- 


Mi Ion cf 


l hey fupported Bar- 


nabo's fon, and they ordered their general Hawkwood, whorh> 
they had taken into-their pay, to enter Lombardy with their 
army. Galeazzo omitted no mean* to break the force of 
the league propofed againft him, and intercepted the am™ 
balfadois who had been ciifnatched by the Florentines £0 inW 

d 

plore the protecii on of the kinq of Fiance. : 

The 


* 
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The Flo- 'The French king hearing of their intentions, offered tc 
rentines affift them, provided they would acknowledge Clement fo t 

apply to pope; but they rejected the condition, on the principles of 

th e French honour and good faith, and a declared war followed between 
king. them and Galeazzo, whp foon after died. The Florentines ,who 

were not without ambition, and who thought the Vifconti 
family no better than profperous ufurpers, formed a defign 
of conquering Milan, and invited Stephen , duke of Bavaria , 
to hffift them. As they were then exceffively rich, and the 
Germans very poor, the duke embraced the offer,, and 
marched with an army into Lombardy >, while Hawkwood 
having lecured the Bolognefe , the faithful allies of the Flo¬ 
rentines, laid fiege to Parma, and Reggio. The Florentines 
Would at this time, in all probability, nave become matters 
of the Mi lanefe, had it not been for the rapacioufnefs, and 
Betrayed nrifcondu<ft of their needy German mercenaries. The Flo - 
by the rentines complained of the duke of Bavaria, and he laid the 
duke of blame on the Venetians , but made a frefh demand of money; 
Bavaria, which was reje&ed by the Florentines, who faw that he had 

never really intended to ferve them. His refufal however 
to a& without money, gave fuch advantages to the Galeazzo 
party, that they at laftconfented to fend him fome ; but it 
did them no fervice. Padua was then befieged by their 
enemies, and Galeazzo remained in the neighbourhood with¬ 
out attempting to relieve it- The Florentines ordered Hawk - 
•wood to march to its relief; but his Bolognefe horfe mutinied, 
the duke of Ferrara refufed him a paffage through his domi¬ 
nions, and the Venetians , who were the allies of Galeazzo, 
to lend him (hipping. 

They are The republic of Florence mult, at this time, have been 
laved by ruined, through the powerful confederacies that had been 
Sir John formed againft it, and the debility of its allies, bad it not 
Hawk* been for the courage and condudl of Sir John Hawkwook, 
voood. who was now aged, but a&ive. Upon the return of the 

Bavarians to Germany, he forced his way to Padua , and 
faved it, and he took up his winter quarters in the Paduan. 
The count of Armignac , one of the maid powerful princes 
in France, undertook the caufe of the Florentines, and pafs- 
ed the Alps with an army, notwithftanding all the intrigues 
and oppofition of Galeazzo. The latter marched towards 
Pavia lo fight the French , while Hawkwood rendered himfelf 
mafter of the open country of the Milanefc, and advanced 
within fixteen miles of that capital, when his march was 
interrupted by the fwelling of the Adda. The intenfe heats 
of the feafon diftreffed the French cavalry, and the impru¬ 
dence of their officers ruined their army fo completely, 
that fcarcely a man of them efcaped being either killed or 
taken prifoner by Galeazzo’* troops. So total a defeat, in 
which Armignac himfelf was killed, encouraged him to 
march againft Hawkwood. He waited for them in his camp, 

and taking advantage of their fccurity and want of difei- 

pline, 
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I aline, , he defeated them, and made twelve huhdred of their 

I cavalry prifoners. Galeazzo being in his own country, fbon His maf- 
[recruited his army, and Hawkwood was obliged to retreat, terly re- 
[which he did in a planner fo mafterly, -that it gained: him treat. 

[the reputation of being the beft general in Italy , if not in 
| Europe. While the Florentines thought his army was fur- 
hounded or cut in pieces ; and while they were every day 

expecting to be befieged in their own capital by Galeazzo 7 s 

generals in Tufcany , Hawkwood joined their army, and once 
bore faved Florence . The particulars of the Tufcan war that 
followed, are too minute for. this hiftofy ; it is fuffipient to 
Jay, that Galeazzo, arid the Florentines,' at laft agreed to nef 
gociate at Genoa , ; under,the mediation of the pope’s legate', 

and concluded a peace, which was very ill obferved 'on the 
part of Galeazzo. By this peace^ it was ftipulated that the 
town of Padua was to remain in poffeffioh of the prince 
of Carrera, the ally of Florence, and that his father, who 
was Galeazzo’s prifotier,'fhould be fet at liberty; and in 
general the places taken on both fides were to be jreftored ; 

Galeazzo promifipg t,hat his armies fhould never approach 
but within a ftated diftance of Florence. 

BopeUrban, all this while, not only maintained his ground A jubilee 
in Italy, but got together an army, with which he propofed ordered, 
to march to Naples', but being bruifed by a fall from his 
mule, he was carried to Tivoli, and his troops difbanded 
themfeves for want of pay. From Tiiioli, being recovered, 
he went to Rome, where being in danger from an infurrec- 
tion of- the Romans, who ftill maintained their liberties, he 
publifhed.a bull, ordering that a jubilee ihould be cele¬ 
brated there, and continued every thirty third year, being the 
term of our Savour’s life. Before he faw the effect of this Death of 
bull he died, as was thought, by poifon, and the cardinals pope 
of his party chofe for his fucceffor a Neapolitan , who took Urban. 
the name ot Bonifa.ce IX. and who of courfe was excommuni- Succeed- 
cated by Clement at Avignon. B,y this time, Urban’s jubilee, ed by 
which was intended only to bring money to Rome, and the pope 
papal coffers, took place, and the fhameful extortions prac- niface IX- 
tifed on the pilgrims fhewed N the impious venality of the 
papal court. The Italians founcf their ;intereft in fupporting 
Boniface , and he crowned, at his\owh, and his mother’s re-r 

J ueft, young Ladijlaus, and his' wife, king and queen of 

icily. ■ 

Nothing can give the readerX ftronger idea of the attach- An ac- 
ment of thofe times to forms^and places, than the difference comma- 
between Boniface and Clement , whofe party dwindled every datioa 
uay, becaufe his competitors had been ele&ed at Rome , and propofed, 
were in poffeflion of the papal chair. Many former popes 
refided indeed at Avignon , but no fan&ity was aferibed to 
that city, and they were contented with the glory and profit 
of a&ing as the heads of the church, and publifhing bulls, 
for which they got money, and which ferved as fo many 

paffports 
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pafTports toRome, 'Loretto, the favourite churches in It o k 
and fometimes to Palejline , and Jerufakm itfelf. This 
gainful trade was now engrafted by Boniface, who had the 
public prepoffeffion on his fide, and eftablifhed his footing 
not :in Italy but Germany. As a mark of his zeal and in¬ 
trepidity for the good of the church, after his legate had 
mediated the peace between Galeazzo and the Florentines 
lie ventured to fend two nuncios-to-the French court. Th e .! 
ftopt at Avignon,, where they were imprifoned by Clement■ 
but at the requeft of the univerfity of Paris, the king of 
but it ^ France procured their liberty. Upon being admitted into his 
jnifcarries. prefence, he gave themthe ftrongeft aftu ranees of his zeal for 

the good of the church ; and public Applications and pro- 
ceffions were made at Paris to promote the abolition of the 
fchifm between the two popes; but the French king, Charles 
VI. falling in the mean while into a ftate of lunacy, thole 
profeffions came to nothing. 

Boniface Boniface endeavoured to engage in his quarrel Richard II. 
prevails, king of England, . by alarming him \yith an information I 

that the French \intended to invade his dominions, and to I 
make themfelves matters of all Italy ; but Richard, at that 1 
juncture, was on too.ill terms with his people, to accept the I 
honour of becoming the champion of the church. By this I 
time, his holinefs had .been driven out of Rome, by the I 
bannerets, (as they were called) a fort of magiftrates, who I 
had been elected by the people, as their tribunes. His party I 
found means to reftore him; but he would have been again 
driven out, had not .the.-king of Naples, who was then at 
Rome, interpofed, after the Romans had forced open the door 
of his bed-chamber, and dragged from thence fome of the 
clergy, who had retired to it as a famSfuary. Though Bo - 
siiface was thus, oppofed at Rome, his party was gaining 
ground in other parts of chriftendom. The univerfity of 
Paris favoured him, and they had orders from the court to 
propofe a plan for putting an end to the lchifm. For this 
purpofe they offered three expedients. One was, that both 
competitors fhould refign the popedom ; another, that they 
' fhould agree to a new election j and a third was, that the 
matter fhould be referred to a general council. Thofe ex¬ 
pedients were rejected, through the intrigues of Peter de 
fauna, Clement’s legate, who was fupported by the duke of 
Death of Bari, the king’s uncle. In the mean while, Clement died; 
Clcmnt. and notwithftanding the remonftrances of almoft all the 

powers of chriftendom who were of his party, to delay 
the election of a fucceffor, they chofe Peter de Luna, who 
took upon him the name of Benedict XIII. 

Succeed- As this new antipope appeared zealous for putting 
ed by Be- an end to the fchifm, and as the dodlriries of the 
nedid X 111 Lollards, and the Wicldifitcs, were daily, gaining ground? 

efpecially in England ; it was propofed by the kings of 

England and France , that both competitors fhould refign 

the 
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the popedom 


They 
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Frankfort ; but neither of the competitors chofe to accept 
of the terms. The emperor Wencejlaus joined with the king 
of France , and each of them threatened to withdraw his 
obedience from that competitor who fhould refufe to refign. 


ifc 
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upon to abdicate firft. The latter proving refra&ory, the 
French marfhal Boucicaut , entered Avignon^ and put him 
uhder arreft, in which he continued for near five years. 
The other princes of Europe , the king of England particu¬ 
larly, inclined for an entire vacancy of the papal throne ; 
but this could not be effected on account of their jarring 
interefts and prepofleffions. Boniface , all this while remain¬ 
ed tranquil at Afftft , where he publifhed the famous bull for 
perpetual annates, by which every perfon appointed to a 
vacant abbey, or bifhopric, was obliged to pay into the 
apoftolic chamber the firft years rents of his living: but the 


Englilh 


bifhoprics to 


though they 


The fourteenth century was now near its clofe, and a Boniface 
grand jubilee was expe&ed. The Romans continued to becomes 
be at variance with Boniface , and being fenfible how great mailer of 
lofers they rauft be if he did not return to Rome ; they lent Rome and 
him an invitation for that purpofe. He offered to comply, the Ro - 


1 they would accept of Malatejla ofPefaro , f 
r under him, and abolifh the authority of tl 
They not only agreed to both, but ferit him 


the Ro- 
manijli . 


to defray his expences to their city 


His 


to the republican fpirit of the Romans , which had often 
proved fo fatal and dangerous to the popes. Boniface took 
advantage of the univerfal joy with which he was received, 
to fortify the caftle of St. Angelo, and the ftrongeft places 
about Rome , in fuch a manner, that he became abfolute 
matter of that city. The approach of the awful ceremony 
of the jubilee affected the minds of the prilgrims, who re- 
forted to it from all quarters in a moft extraordinary 
manner; and the infection communicated itfelf to the 


manner; 


e of Italy. 


whit 


people of Italy. All were dreft in whit;e; nothing was feen Enthu- 
out proceffions of white pilgrims, moving in bodies of ten, fiafm of 
twelve, and fometimes forty thoufand, from town to town, the pil- 
fmging hymns, carrying tapers, and performing the moft grims ai 
frantic a£ls of devotion. The more crafty, or enthufiaftic the /;«- 
among them, afl'umed to themfelves feripture names, and lians. 
one, who is faid to have been a Scotchman , pretended to be 


the pil¬ 
grims and 
the Ita.~ 


Elias. 


fhort 


feuds and animofities feemed now to 


be forgotten and forgiven, and a perfedl ftate of equality 
took poffeffion of all Italy. This unaccountable madnefs 
continued for two months. The pope was alarpied at fee¬ 
ing fuch a number of enthufiafts approach to Rbme , and he 
knew not what difturbance fome of their leaders might 
give him. They ftopt at Viterbo^ where the fpirit of their 
Vox., X, M devotion 


devotion 
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Affairs of 
Naples. 


Ladijlaus 
divorces 
his wife. 


devotion began to evaporate, and Boniface fent a body of 
horfe, who apprehended the pretended Elias, and carried 
him to Rome , where he was burnt. 

Ladijlaus, king of Naples , continued to be zealoufly fup^ 
ported by Bonifate, chiefly becauf t Clement had crowned Lewis 
of Anjou, kjng of Sicily, at Avignon . Lewis foon after arriv¬ 
ed at Naples with a fleet and an army, and eafily reduced 
that city, while Ladijlaus remained deftitute of troops and 
money. In Sicily , the princefs Mary, upon the death of 
Manfred di Claramonte , together with her hufband Martin 
of Monblanco, fon to the duke of that name, who was bro¬ 
ther to the king of Arragon , reduced Palermo, and fubdued 
the Claramonte party 3 but it was given out, that fome 
amorous connections were formed between the duke of 
Monblanco , who had attended his fon in the expedition, and 
the widow of Manfred di Claramonte * who was mother to 
Conjlance the wife of young Ladijlaus. Gonjlance had brought 
a prodigious fortune to her hufband, and it had faved his 
affairs from total ruin; but his mother Magaret, a merce¬ 
nary and ambitious princefs, perfuaded him that, it was 
beneath his dignity to have for his wife the daughter of a 
woman who was fufpeCled of living criminally; and the 
pope was prevailed upon to grant him a divorce. The 
blame of this black ingratitude was aggravated by the virtues 
of Conjlance, and the refignation With which fhe bore her 

misfortune. 

By the pope’s afliftance, Ladifaus again found means to 
make head againft his enemies, and in the year 1394, he 
befieged Naples ; but it was relieved by a Provencal fleet. 
His competitor Lewis tried to debauch from his fervice 
the duke of Sejfa, by offering to marry his daughter; but 
the match, when far advanced, was broken off by Boniface , 
who was now in a condition to fupply Ladijlaus with large 
fums of money, which enabled him to carry on the war 
againft Lewis fo eftedlually, that he became mafter of 
Naples ; and Lewis, though one half of that kingdom re¬ 
mained ftill faithful to him, returned to Provence. Ladifaus 
proceeded vigorously to crufh the remains of the French 
faction in his kingdom. Before the end of the year 1406, 
he was without a rival, mafter of his dominions; and by 
the advice of his friend Boniface he married Mary, After to 
the king of Cyprus • That pontiff* either had not appointed a 
jubilee at the beginning of this century, or had difeourag- 
ed it, on account of the vaft refort of French, and his other 
enemies, to Rome. That he might not, however, lofe the 
benefit of it, he fold to the Germans, Danes, and other people* 
indulgences, by which they were allowed the fame privi¬ 
leges if they vifited certain churches in their own domi¬ 


nions, as they would have obtained, had they actually re¬ 
paired to Rome, 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding the peace of Genoa, the ambitious G<7- A cohfe- 
leazzo ftill difturbed the tranquility of Italy. The Florentines deracy 
were the only bulwark againft his defigns ; and it is formed by 
almoft incredible how thofe illuftrious, yet fa&ioiis, repub- the Flo -, 
licans continued, amidft a moft expenfive war, to carry all rentine’s 
the arts of peace higher than they were found to be among againft 
any other people in Europe. The emperor of Conjiantinople Galeazzo . 
was then in Italy, and had brought over with him Chry/e* 
fares, a rioble Byzantine, and an excellent fcholar, Aretine , 
the elegant hiftorian of Florence, was his difciple, and the 
Florentines fent him a folemn invitation to repair to their 
city, and there to open Greek le&ures. He was received 
there with the double honours that Were due to his rank 
and his learning; and had a noble appointment. In a few Greek 
weeks his fchool was crowded with the moft illuftrious lectures 
pupils from all parts of Italy, and he continued teaching for eftabliflied 
two years at Florence, when he was obliged to attend his at Florence 
matter to Conjiantinople. We have been the more particular 
upon this fadt, to combat a received opinion, that the re¬ 
vival of learning in Italy was owing to the refort of the 
Greeks thither after their eJcpulfion by the Turks from Con - 
fantinople. Aretine is himfelf an evidence, that the Latin 
language was then written at Florence , with a purity equal 
to any that has appeared lince: but we now return to 
the affairs of the field and cabinet. 


Hawkwood was now dead, and Galeazzo , under pretence Ambition 
that he was unable to reftrain the banditti, privately en- of Gale - 
couraged them to fill all Italy with alarms. The Florentines azzo . 
engaged the inhabitants of Rimini , Faenza , Ravenna, Imola, 
and Citta cli Cajlello, into their confederacy. Thefe were 
but feeble ftates, and depended on the power and money of 
Florence , whofe citizens were now embroiled among them- 
felves. The emperor IVenceJlaus offered them his affiftance 5 
but he was more formidable to them than Galeazzo himfelf; 

■ A a Jr 

they therefore civilly declined it, and depended on their own 
power, which became now fufpicious to many of the other 
Italian ftates, particularly Bologna, Ravenna , and Imola , 
whom Galeazzo fecretly abetted in their jealoufy. By 
this time, Galeazzo , who had hitherto only defigned himfelf 
count of Virtue , purchafed from the German emperor* as 
lord paramount of Italy * the title of duke of Milan, and 
openly affifted the Pifans againft the Florentines. The latter 
turned his arts upon himfelf, and .a declared war at laft 
broke out between them, both in Tufcany , and in Lombardy. 

Malatejla , the Florentine general, defeated Galeazzo’s army 
before Mantua ; and he was obliged, for that reafon, to eva¬ 
cuate Tufcany. The Florentines being either too fecure, or 
irufting too much on the negotiations for peace under the 
pope’s mediation, that had been begun at Imola, ioft the 
advantages they had gained by their vidlory in thr Mantuan. 

Galeazzo railed'his demands in the conferences at Imola , and 
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returned the liege of Mantua, This .alarmed the Veuetlani, 
and they required him either to raife the fiege or to look 
upon them as his enemies; while the Florentines were hiring 
A trace. • troops both in France , and Germany. The artful Galeazzo, 

dreaded a union between the Florentines and the Venetians , 
and agreed to a truce for ten years. The Venetians being thus 
delivered from any app'rehenfions from Galeazzo, left the 


The war 

again 


Florentine's to defend themfelves, and in the year 1499, Ga¬ 
leazzo , by his arts, revived the war in Tufcany. He had made 
himfelf mafter of Pi/a, and was on the point of feizing 
Sienna , and Perugia likewife, had he not been oppofed by 
the pope. In fhort, his fucceffes were fuch, that it 


was 


--- 7 — --- ~ J 

acquire the title of king of Italy. 

Galeazzo was not the only en 
oppofe. Their allies had been ; 
ftate about them was their foe. 


fword 


Florentines 


To add to their diftrefles 


peftilence broke out in their city, which in a few weeks car¬ 
ried off thirty thoufand of the inhabitants. The Florentines 
had {till one fupport, which was their money, and they 
befriended Bentimglio, who had become mafter of Bologna^ 
againft Galeazzo , whofe power became every day more for¬ 
midable, and his views more undifguifed. Upon the ac- 
teffion of Robert , (or'Rupert,) Count palatine, to the empire, 
during the life of TVencejlaus , the Florentines thinking that 
prince to be far iefs formidable than his predeceffors had 
been, (as indeed he was) joined with the pope and the 
Venetians , to invite him to invade Galeazzo’s dominions ; to 
-See which he was by no means averfe. As he was very poor, 
Vol. IX. he depended upon the Florentines chiefly for his being paid, 
j>. 48. and they engaged to advance him two hundred thoufand 

ducats, part in ready money, and the remainder when he 
ibid . fiiould invade Galeazzo’s dominions. The reader has ai- 
The cm- ready feen the event of this agreement; but the Italian 
peror hiftorians have added, that Robert was entirely defeated by 
Robert Galeazzo s generals near Brefcia. Be that as it will, he 
marches -omitted no art to procure the remainder of rhe money, but 
into Italy, all without fuceefs ; the Florentines charging him with not 

having fulfilled his engagements. They infifted, that his 
army was weaker than what he promifed to bring; that 
it had not adled offenfively againft Galeazzo , and had made 
Gf leazzo si ftiameful retreat at the very appearance of danger. The 
regains pope, and the Venetians, being difappointed in their expedh- 
.Bologna. tions from the emperor, who had now returned to German y, 

dropt all hoftilities againft Galeazzo , who defeated the Flo¬ 
rentine army that had been fent to the affiftance of Benti- 
voglio, became again mafter of Bologna, while Bentivaglio 
loft his life in the difpute. The Florentines thought that 
the new enormous power of Galeazz 7, in Italy , would be 
a fufficient motive for the pope and {he Venetians to renew 

their confederacy againft him; but they could prevail with 

neither. 
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neither. In the mean time, for reafons that have never 
been fufficiently accounted for, while Galeazzo had gone fo 
far in his defign of making himfelf king of Italy, or, as. 
others fay, Lombardy , that he had ordered a crown, and 
other regal ornaments to be prepared ; he, all of a fudden, 
altered his conduCt, and his ambafladors at Venice propofed 
a treaty, in which the Florentines were to be included. It 
is uncertain, whether this pacific condu& was dilated by 
his feeling the approaches of death, and his being willing 
that his children, who were young, fnould fucceed 
ably to his dominions, or whether it was not a pretext for 
amuiing the Florentines , as above thirty thoufand of his 
beft troops were then in march againft that city, which was 
in no condition to oppofe them. 

The death of Galeazzo , which happened at this very Death of 
critical period, delivered the Florentines , as well as the reft of Galeazzo 
Italy, horn their difmal apprehenfions; and the impolitic, 
diftribution he had made of hi$ territories among his chil¬ 
dren, confirmed their fecurity on the fide of the Milanefe. 

The Florentines were not backward in fomenting the differ- Confe- 
ences that broke out between the tutors and relations of the quenee of 
Galeazzo family; and leagueing themfelves with pope Boni- the fame. 
face , they chofe Nicholas of Ferrara to head their armies, 
who were to recover all that Galeazzo had acquired from 
cither. To prevent the effeft of this confederacy, a con- 
grefs was agreed upon, in which Malatejla a&ed for the 
Milanefe , and Gianelli , the pope’s brother, for the. confede¬ 
rates. During the conferences, Malatejli had the addrefs tq 
detach Gianelli from the intereft of the Florentines, by 
agreeing that Bologna and Perugia , fhould be reftored to his. 
holinefs, which was accordingly done, to the apparent 
fatisfa&ion of the Florentines, who feemed not to refent 
their being betrayed in the negociation. Sienna , likewife, 
threw itfelf under the pope’s protection, and the Florentines. 


Siennefe 

The friendship of Boniface towards Ladiflaus was detri¬ 
mental to his holinefs, who by encouraging him in his un- 
fu'ccefsful attempt upon the crown of Hungary , loft the 
emperor, the king of Bohemia , and other German princes, 
while his antagonift Benedict, being freed from his imprifon- 
ment, was gaining ground in France. The difpofition of 
the great princes, however, for putting an end to the fchifm, 
was fo ftrong, that Benedict having obtained from Boniface 
afafeguard for two nuniios, fent them to Rome , to propofe 
an accommodation. The few conferences they had with 
Boniface on that fubject, rather widened the breach ; but 
in the mean while Boniface died, the nuntios were lmprifon- 
ed, and obliged to purchafe their liberty with five thoufand 
florins. The fchifm thus continuingj a Neapolitan cardinal 
Was chpfen, by thg eight cardinals yyfip rg.cHhe con- 
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clave, to fucceed him ; and he was confecrated on the 4th 
of November 1404, by the name of Innocent VII. By this 
time, Ladijlaus had returned from Hungary to Naples , and 
hearing*that Galeazzo, and his benefaCtor pope Boniface^ were 
dead, his ambition prompted him, now that he was freed 
from all perfonal ties of gratitude, to adopt the fchemesof 
the former- With this view he entered into fecret con¬ 
nections with the heads of the Gibelines at Rome , who were 
the families of Colonna , and Savelli , and arrived in that city 
with a confiderable body of troops, on pretence of congra¬ 
tulating the new pope upon his election. The Gibelim 
endeavoured then to reflore the government of the ban¬ 
nerets, but were oppofed by the Guelphs , with the Urfrni 
at their head. Both parties appealed to Ladijlaus , and he 
favoured the Gibelines , who thereupon infultea the pope to 
fuch a degree, that he was obliged to raife a body of guards, 
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Th 


who is 


e more 

pacific part of the Roman citizens endeavoured to effeCt a 
reconciliation between him and the rioters ; but upon their 
return from the caftle, they were, without Innocent's know¬ 
ledge, murdered by his nephew. The Romans were fo much 
driven out exafperated at this, that Innocent fled with his guards, to 
of Rcme. five his life, to Viterbo ; and the troops of Ladijlaus took 

pofiefiion of Rome. 

At this time, a reconciliation was on foot between the two 
popes, by means of a general council, which was to have 
been held at Rome. Benedict arriving, with a confiderable 


body of 


Genoa , the Gcnoefe , though they re¬ 


ceived him well at firft, imagined he had adelign upon their 
liberties, and he was forced to return to Provence, He fent, 
however, letters to Innocent , demanding a fafe conduft, 
which was rejected by the latter, and therefore Benedict ac- 
c-ufed him of intending to keep up the fchifm ; but proba¬ 
bly both of them were infincere in their propopals for 
Ladijlaus an accommodation. The Romans became fenfible of the 


excom- 


ambitious views of Ladijli 


and, at the perfuation of 


ir.umcat- the Florentines , they invited pope Innocent back to their 
ed. city j to which he returned, and excommunicated Ladijlaus, 

That prince, who had owed his crown and fafety to the 
papal protection and friendfhip, was fo much terrified by 
this fentence, that he employed all his friends to bring 
about a reconciliation, which was at lafl: effected by the 


Death of 


Urf* 


Upon 


pop eluno- Innocent, which happened on the feventh of N 


cent. 


1406, the cardinals, or at lead fuch of them as were in 
earneft for terminating the fchifm, for fome time deliberat¬ 
ed whether they fhould chufe him a fucceflfor; becaufe, if 
the pontifical chair fhould continue vacant, the antipope 
could have no pretext for continuing the fchifm. The 
feditious Romans obliged the cardinals to proceed to an 

election, 
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election, and it fell upon Corrario James Fournier , com- Gregory 
nionly called cardinal of St. Prifco> who took the name of XII. pope 
Gregory XII. This new pontiff is celebrated, even by pro- 
teftant writers, as a man of great probity, zealous for the 
reformation and reunion of the church, and free from the 
vices and blemilhes which had difhonoured his predecefiors. 

Before the election all the candidates had feverally taken an An ac- 
oath, that he who fhould be ele&ed fhould abdicate the commo- 
papacy, if Clement , or Peter de Luna , would do the fame, dation 
Gregory intimated thofe terms to Benedict in a letter; and a propofed. 
meeting was propofed between the two competitors at 
Savona , in the Genoefe territories. The interview, though 
greatly preffed by the partizans on both fides, came to 
nothing, chiefly through the obftinacy of Benedict j but in 
reality neither fide were cordial in their profeflions, for each 
refufed to refign, unlefs his rival fhould give fecurity that 
he would refign likewife ; but Gregory at laft fet out for 
Savona ? with a fincere defire to terminate all differences. 

Ladijlaus king of Naples , had never loft fight of his am- Ladijlaus 
bitious proje&s, and was ftill intent on getting poffeflion of takes 
Rome. With this view, in the year 1407, he obliged the poffeflion 
pope to take refuge in the caftle of St. Angelo ; but for that °f Pome* 
time, he was forced to return to Naples. When Gregory 
left Rome to go to Savona , he appointed Urjini to be go¬ 
vernor of that city in his abfence; but in April 1408, La- 
dijlaus approached Rome with an army of fifteen-thoufand 
horfe, befides a numerous infantry ; and having made his 
terms with Urftni , he took poffeflion of the caftle of St. 

Angelo , and was crowned in that capital, king of the 
Romans , under a canopy of gold. After this, the greateft 
part of the ecclefiaftical ftate fell into his pofleflion, and 
he took the titles of Ladijlaus by the grace of God , king of 
Hungary , Jerufalem , Sicily , Dalmatia , Crotia , Rome , Servia , 

Sal:cta y Lodomiria , Comania , and Bulgaria , and count of 
Provence , Forcalquire , and Piedmont. Notwithftanding all 
this, Ladijlaus endeavoured to keep fair with Gregory , whom 
he offered to proteft, if he would refufe to abdicate the 
popedom; being afraid that his right to the crown of Naples 
might be called in queftion by a pope of greater power 
and authority. Gregory proceeded in his journey to Savona , 
but halted at Sienna , and ftill found pretexts for poftponing 
his abdication. Benedict, by this time had come to Savona , Thecoun- 
and many meffages had paffed between him and his compe- cil of Pi/a 
titor; buttheir trifling became fo egregious and apparent to depofts 
all the world, that the powers of Europe , the king of France both 
in particular, were difpofed to withdraw their obedience popes, 
from both; and Gregory’s cardinals were fo tired out with 
his fliuffling, that they retired to Pifa , which was thought 
upon as a proper place for a general council, where the 
fchil'm might be ended, and a new pope created. The 
French king, without regard to Benedict's remonftrances 
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and threatenings, ordered his general Boueicaut to fecure hi* 
perfon, but he efcaped to Spain ; and his cardinals had a 
meeting with thofe of Gregory at Leghorn , where they 
finally agreed upon holding the council at Pi/a ; and letters 
were publifhed accordingly. 

And chofe The two popes, though thus deferted, publifhed bulls, 
Alexander appointed other councils, and created cardinals, as if eaqh 
V. had been in full pofleflion of the pontifical power. In 

1409, the general council opened at Pifa . It confided of 
twenty two cardinals, three patriarchs, one hundred and 
eighty prelates, three hundred abbots, or their reprefenta- 
tives, and two hundred and eighty two. doctors in divinity; 
befides ambafladors from temporal princes. The emperor 
of Germany pretended that a council could not be held in 
Italy without his confent, and ordered it to be transferred. 
The council, without regarding this injunction, depofed both 
the rival popes, and elected in their Head, a Greeks one Peter 
Philargi , who took the name of Alexander V. and annulled 
all the proceedings of the other two. While thofe tranf- 
aitions happened at Pifa , Lewis , duke of Anjou , came to that 
city to profecute his right to the crown of Naples ; and was 
acknowledged as fuch by Alexander , the Florentines, the Sien- 
nefe , and CoJJa , the warlike cardinal legate of Bologna. All 
thefe had confederated againfl: Ladiflaus , who was Hill in 
pofleflion of Rome y and having done all he could to obftrud: 
the meeting of the council at Pifa y had marched with an 
army into Tufcany, where he became mailer of Cortona. 
Alexander put himfelf at the head of the confederacy, con¬ 
firmed the claim of Lewis to the crown of Naples , and 
marched with an army towards Rome , where Ladt/aus was 
becpme fo exceflively hated, having been excommunicated 
by the council of Pifa , that he was obliged to retire to bis 
own dominions. 

Who is The church of Rome had now three heads, for Gregory 
Succeeded was acknowledged by Ladiflaus y and fome of the Italian 
by Jt’kn Hates, as Benedict was by the kings of Spain , and Scotland , 
30 ( 111 . and the powerful count of Armignac. Alexander , however, 

was more generally received than either, but died in the 
eleventh month of his pontificate, on the third of May y 

1410. The cardinals then at Bologna were in number 
feventeen, and they elected Cofja y the cardinal legate of 
that city, who took the name of John XXIII. to be Alex¬ 
ander's fucceflor. He had formerly been an active partisan 
under pope Urban. Being a profeft pirate, he had by his 
depredations acquired money enough to purchafe dignities 
in th&> church, and it was owing to his courage and con¬ 
duit, that Bologna had been recovered from the Vifpnti 
family to the holy fee. As the cardinals were furrounded 
by his troops, and he was warmly recommended by Lewis 
of Anjou y who was upon the coaft with a powerful fleet, 
they could not avoid chuling him pope; but indeed the 

times 
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times demanded fuch a head of the church. He advanced, 
l the way of Florence , to take poffeffion of Rome ; while: 
lewis of Anjou having landed, was joined by Urfini , 
a/ id the other Florentine general, and by advice of the 
latter, who was, perhaps, the belt foldier of his age, fince 
flaivkwood’s death ; Lewis palled the Garigliano to fight 
lodifcus , whofe army was fuperior in number, and en¬ 
camped at Rocco Vecchia , on the frontiers of Naples. Lewis , 
by the valour and good conduCt of Sforza , proved victorious} 
but his victory was not decifive. Urfini and the other Flo- 
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but repafled the Garigliano. 


purfue LadiJU 


Ladijlauswzs far from being difconcerted by his defeat. He 


influence 


reftore 


w | # § 

favour of Lewis, could not conquer the averfion which the 


Neapolitans 


a French government. Lewis ex¬ 


perienced this, and being equally difgufted with the con¬ 
duct of the Florentines, the fpirit of mutiny that broke out 
in the pope’s army, and the defection of the Neapolitans , 
who had invited him to take their crown, returned to 
prance. His departure did not difcourage the pope, who 
continued to thunder out excommunications againft La - 
dijlaus. That prince, on the other hand, grew cool towards 
the Florentines, who fuffered their troops to re-enter into 
the pope’s fervice j but, though he had agreed to pay them, ' 
hecouid not raife the money. This difobliging Sforza , who. 
was a foldier of fortune, and at the head of an in¬ 
dependent body of troops, he feparated himfelf from the 
pope’s army. John had thought to fatisfy him, by creating 
him count of Cotignola ; but Ladiflaus knowing his worth, 
engaged him in his fervice, by giving him his own terms. 


Vrfi 


and Florentine general, and Account 
o Sforza on account of the of Brack 


meannefs of his birth.} the latter attacked him in the mar- and Sforza 
quifate of Ancona, drove him out of the field, and be- 


fieged him in Rocca Contrada. 


Brachio , a Perugian, was 

ien in Italy for oforza, in 


military prowefs ; and he accepted the command of the 
Florentine army. Both of them were extraordinary men, 
and the fuperiority which Sforza had over Brachio in the 
held was fcarcely perceptible’} but that of Brachio over 


Sforza in civil virtues and 


plilhm 


faliy acknowledged. They had ferved as fubalterns in one 
army, and then they were intimate friends; but now they 
were raifed to higher commands they were mortal enemies. 

Pope John , after his election, feemed to lofe all the fpirit Brachid’s, 
and activity that had fo greatly diftinguifhed him in the brave ej?. 
former part of his life, and he abandoned the relief of ploits. 
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Bracbio. He performed that fervice fo bravely by deliver. 

ing Urjini and his garrifon, who had been reduced to th< 

utmoft diftrefs by famine, that his fuccefs was looked upon 
as miraculous; and he afterwards took < Todi , an important 
place lying between Perugia and Rome. The Florentint 
generals and nobility, being now as jealous of Bracbiof as 
they had been before of Sforza, he was fo poorly fupported, 
that Ladijlaus again drove the pope from Rome, and he took 
refuge in the Florentine territory, at the archiepifcopal palace. 
The Flo - Thofe politic republicans were difconcerted by his arrival, 
rentines and they refolved, upon debate, not to provoke Ladijlaus 
make farther ; nor did even give his holinefs an invitation to their 
peace with city. He had now become contemptible in the eyes of all 
Ladijlaus. Europe , and a general council, though againft his will, was 

indicted at Conjlanee, for farther fettling the affairs of the 
church. The war ftill continued between the Florentine r, 
who were no more than three thoufand men, under Brachio, 
and Ladijlaus , who had befieged Todi with twenty eight 
thoufand men. Bracbio did wonders with his handful, and 
obliged Ladijlaus to fuffer him to retire in fafety, while he 
took poifeflion of Podi , the garrifon of which had been re¬ 
duced to the greateft extremities, and forced to furrender. 
The infolence of the Neapolitans was fuch, that they had 
no fooner taken pofleffion of the place, than the inhabitants 
drove them out, and recalled Bracbio to their defence. The 
liege was renewed, and Bracbio-, by the great actions he per¬ 
formed, won fo far upon the efteem of Ladijlaus , that he 
offered him very high terms if he would enter into his 
fervice ; but they were reje&ed, and Ladijlaus not being 
able to take the place, he retired to Perugia , and from thence 
to Naples , where he died in Augujl 1414. 

See The reader has been already informed of the difputes 

Vol. IX. between the Venetians and the emperor Sigijmund, who was 
p. 52. about this time in Lombardy , and had an interview with the 

Hillory of pope at Placentia , where the meeting of the council of 

the coun- Conjlanee was finally adjufted. The two antipopes, Benedict 
cil of Con- and Gregory , protefted againft it ; but it was opened by the 
fiance. pope in perfon, on the fifth of November. One of the 

great caufes for afiembling this council, next to that of 

fettling the popedom, was to check the progrefs of the 
j HuJJites, and the IVickiijJites ; and the reader needs not be in¬ 
formed how bafely John Hufs , and 'Jerome of Prague , were 
facrificed to the flames by this infamotts aiTembly, after ob¬ 
taining the emperor’s fafe conduct - to and from the council. 
The emperor Sigifnund , though a bigotted prince, had 
fome difficulty in agreeing to this execution ; but managed 
the chief point he had in view, that of depofing John from 
the popedom, with vaft addrefs. He admitted nuntios from 
the two antipopcs into the council, dreft in their pontifical 
habits. Thofe of Gregory required that John fliould not 

prdidc in the council, but they offered his abdication to 

the 
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the members, if they thought proper to accept of it. The 
jiuntios of Beneditt propofed an interview between the em¬ 
peror and the king of Arragon, and the whole was managed 
(vith fuch art, that the abdication of John was the only 
meafiire wanting to put an end to the fchifm. To this he 
at laft agreed, partly through the menaces of the council, 
who threatened to proceed againft him as a perfon guilty of 
all mortal fins and abominations ; and partly becaufe he 
hoped by his compliance to retain his dignity, which they 
promifed he fhould do, if the other two popes did not ab¬ 
dicate likewife. The laft mentioned condition, made John. 
fall upon various expedients for delaying the time of his 
abdication ; and in the mean time he fled difguifed like a 
groom from Conjiance , in hopes that the council, being 
deftitute of the prefence of the pope, muft be diflolved of 
courfe. The council afferted its own authority, even 
though the pope was abfent, and declared itfelf fuperior to 
to him ; while John fent manifeftos through all the courts 
of Europe, complaining of the council, and that he had 
been forced to confent to promife to abdicate. Sigifmund 
endeavoured to feize the pope’s perfon, which was done, 
and he was depofed, and ftript of all his pontifical orna- ( 
ments, upon a charge of fifty four articles that were pre-^ 
ferred againft him. Pope Gregory XII. as he called himfelf, 
next, by his deputies, abdicated the popedom ; but Bene- . 
ditt XIII. ftill held out, though the emperor Sigifmund, in 
perfon, undertook a journey to Spain to perfuade him to 
reftgn. The emperor returning to Conjiance, the members 
of the council found themfelves greatly embarrafled by this 
fteady refufal of Bene dill ; but he was depofed, and Otho 
Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. was chofen 
pope, by twenty cardinals and thirty deputies of the nations 
who attended. This happened on the eleventh of Novem¬ 
ber 1417, and in the April following the council was dif- 
folved. 

Martin fought to bring Benedict to abdicate the pope- MartinN^ 
dom, but in vain, and after his eleflion he went toP°P e0 ^ 
refide at Florence. There he endeavoured to reconcile all Rome, 
the differences of Italy ; but he found his authority too'weak 
to fucceed. The late pope John, who was now called CdJJ'a , 
in breach of the public faith given him by the emperor, and 
the council, was then languilhing in prifon, from which 
he was delivered by the generous interpofition of the Flo¬ 
rentines with pope Martin , at whofe feet he threw himfelf; 
and died fome months after. Brachio, in the mean while, 
having been left by pope John, legate in Bologna, hearing 
of the revolutions of the popedom, fold to the Bologneje 
their own liberty for eighty thoufand ducats, and then re¬ 
duced to his obedience his native city of Perugia, which 
had been feized by the Neapolitans. He ftill retained his 

poft of commander in chief of the Florentine army; and 

pope 
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pope Martin employed him with great fuccefs ip reducing 
the towns and cities that had revolted, or been alienated 
from the holy fee, and even the Romans fubmitted to him. 
Pope Martin , at laft, by Sforza’s infinuations, became 
jealous of him, and excommunicated him ; but foon after 
abfolved him. 


Hiftory of Ladijlaus king of Naples ? was fucceeded by his filler, 
Jane 'Jane, dutchcfs dpwager of AuJlria . At the time of her 
queen of acceflion to the crown fhe was forty four years of age, and 
Naples. fhe found the firft fubje< 5 l of her kingdom, Beings 

woman of an amorous complexion, ihe introduced her 
favourite, Pandolpbello Atopo , to the poll of her firft minifter, 
and he Ihut up Sforza in prifon ; but the marriage of Jam y 
with James , count de la Marche , a nobleman of the houf? 
of Bourbon , rendered them friends. James took upon him- 
felf the title of king, recommitted Sforza to prifon, and 
put Pandolpbello to death) not fatisfied with this, he filled all 
the polls of the kingdom, civil and military,with Frenchmen^ 
and imprifoned his queen on account of her letvdnefs, 
Sh$ This created an irjecon.cileable enmity between them. The! 
obliges Neapolitans loved her, and fet her at liberty, and obliged 
her huf- James to abdicate the government, upon receiving a penfion 
hand to of forty thoufand crowns. Jane thus regaining her fove- 
abdicate reignty, freed Sforza from his fetters, and made him high 
the go- conftable of her dominions ; but fhe herfelf was entirely 
vermneut. governed by her lover Sergianni , who being jealous of 

Sfarzay perfuaded her to fend him to command again# 
Brachio. Puring Sforza’s abfence, Sergianni had perfuaded 
the queen to irpprifdn her hufoand, and to baniili the 
French. Sforza , in the mean time, perceiving that he had 
received hi$ commiflion only for his ruin, as Sergianni had 
negledled to pay bis troops, returned to Naples , and obliged 
the queen to banifii her lover to the illand of Procida. Pope 
Martin interpofed, and fent his nephew Antonio Colonnay 
to Naples , with propofals which put an end to all differ- 
ence.s in that court; by perfuading the queen to fet at li¬ 
berty both her hulband, and Sergianni , and to deliver up, 
all the places fhe held belonging to the holy fee. 

Colmna was fucceeded in his commiflion by a legate, who, 
was Empowered to crown the queen; but the king being 
jiowat liberty, bad formed fo great a party, that he infilled 
upon being crowned at the fame time j and not fucceeding 
in this, he returned to France^ where he entered into the 
Confede- order of Francifcans , at Befan$on. Upon his departure, 
racy a- Sergianni , whom fome call Caraccioli , recovered all his 
gainft her. power with the queen, and in the government; but behav¬ 
ed with fo much infolence and cruelty, that the Neapolitans 
entered into a confpiracy vvith Sforza. againft him. The 
pope had his reafons for joining in the concert, and he and 
Sforza took part with Lewis , the fon of the late duke of 
Anjou , who wanted to be ttedared heir to the queen,.Ibe 

• " being 
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leing P a ^ hopes of having one of her own body. His 
ambalTadors were then at Florence , where pope Martin ft ill 
held his court, folliciting this affair; and it was agreed, 
that if the queen fhould refufe to confent to the nominatioi, 
Sforza fhould a£t againft her by land, and Lewis by fea. 
the queen proving obftinate, Lewis applied to the king of 
Arragon , who lent nim, when it was too late, fome Genoefe 

were in his fervice, and in the mean while. 


’ill 


veflels 

Sforza refigning to 


June 


badges of his offices 


The flefet at laft arrived, but not till the army of Sforza , Progrefs 
which had long waited for it, had been almoft ruined by the of Al-. 
delay. The queen knew that the great dependence of bet phonfo in 
‘enertVifes WaS upon Alphonfo , king of Arragon , and in order Naples . 


to 


fhe 


offer 


Napii 



ive him the 


Alphonfo 
, which 

:o Averfa 


the queen put Alphonfo’ s deputies in poffeffion 
of her dominions, and ordered her nobles and people to 
fwear fidelity to him as the heir of her crown. This con- 


of Anjou, and 


Neapolitans 


Alphonfo 


fhe expected, was treating with the duke, when 
four Neapolitan gal lies arrived at Naples ; and fhe was in¬ 
formed that Alphonfo was making great preparations for 
driving Lewis out of her kingdom. Upon this, fhe took 


phonfo 


her 


Naples with a very confiderable 


land armament. The pope fent Tartalio, o __ 

a body of troops to the affiftance of Sforza, the only gene¬ 
ral who could make head againft Brachio; but Tartalio be¬ 
trayed the caufe for which his mafter was fo fanguine. 
Alphonfo, however, failed in the fiege of Acerra, which he 
battered with a moft tremendous train of artillery, and it 
was lequeftered into the hands of Martin’s legate. Alphonfo 
felt the weight of the papal intereft lying againft him, and 
endeavoured to remove it by the only means that could 
have made an impreffion upon Martin ; for he threatened 
fpoufe the caufe of Peter de Luna , who was ftill alive in 


ham. 


Th 


menace damped Martin fo 


Sfc 


became cool in the intereft of Lewis, and in the mean while, takes fer- 
the queen and Alponfo found means to engage Sforza in their vice under 
fervice, on the condition of his enjoying the dutchy ofthatqueea 
Manfredonia. Sergianni , however, who had now regained 
bis intereft with the queen, had privately fecured him to 
her intereft, as both of them began to be jealous o $ Alphonfo. 

Alphonfo perceived this by the queen’s and Sergianni’s 
■t^ttion in hot'coming near bis court, which he held at 
Cajldla Nti vmhvut a fafe conduct. Though Alphonfo 

had 
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had granted one to Sergianni, yet he difregarded it, and p U ( 
him in irons, and endeavoured to furprize the queen in 
Cajlella Capuana ; but lhe repulfed him, and fummoned 
Sforza to her afliflance. Alphonfo did the like, but Sforza 
declared for the queen, and drove the Spanijh troops who 
were befieging her, into Cajlello Nuovo. As Alphonfo had 
fent to Spain for a powerful reinforcement, which ac« 
cordingly landed at Naples . and ealily took pofTeffion of that 
city; the queen, by Sforxa's advice, retired to Averfa, where 
fhe annulled the adoption of Alphonfo , in favour of Lewis of 
Anjou, who was then at Rome, but was received at Averfa 
with the higheft demonftrations of affe&ion; being declared 
duke of Calabria, which had generally been the title of the 
heir apparent to the crown of Naples . Alponfo being unable 
to withftand Sforza* s troops, with thofe of the royal and 
Anjouvine party in Naples, left the management of his affairs 
there to his^ brother Peter, and returned to Spain. The 
city of Aquila hzd been granted by the queen to Brachio 5 
but he had taken part with Alphonfo, and the inhabitants 
therefore refufing to fubmit to him, he befieged it. Sforza 
was ordered to relieve it; but he was drowned in palling the 
river Pefcara, on his march, and his command devolved 
. upon his natural fon Francis, who refembled and excelled 
his father in all his military accomplifhments. 

Young Sforza, inftead of proceeding to Aquila, returned 
to Averfa, where the queen gave him the command of her 
army; and ordered him to retake Naples from Alphonfo. 
Being afiifted by a fleet fent at the perfuafion of the pope, 
by the duke of Milan, he forced that capital, all but 
Cajlello Nuovo, to which Peter retired, to furrender, and 
then marched to the relief of Aquila, which was ftill befieg¬ 
ed by Brachio. This drew on a battle, in which the latter 
v/as killed, and Sforza remained vi&orious. He returned 
to Naples, which was threatened by a frefh invafion of the 
Spaniards , who arrived in the harbour, but could not land, 
and all they did was their carrying Peter to Arragon ; ana 
leaving one Dalmeo to command in Cajlello Nuovo. Al¬ 
phonfo began now to defpair of fuccceding in his defigns 
upon Naples ; but Sergianni. thought it his intereft that the 
queen fliould not enjoy a fecure tranquility. He neglefted 
to difpofl'efs the Spaniards of Cajlello Nuovo ; he oppreflW 
the great Neapolitan barons who had been in the intereft of 
Alphonfo', he engrofTed to himfelf the eftates that had be¬ 
longed to Brachio, and being jealous of the credit of Lem 
bf Anjou with the queen, he fent him to command againlt 
the Spanijh party in Calabria ; and thus Sergianni was left 

without a rival about the queen’s perfon. 

Clement Vll. or Peter de Luna , was now dead, and was 
fuccecded in his mock dignity by cardinal AEgidius , Who 
took the name of Clement Vlil, i His exaltation wits 

owlfljj 
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CvVing ' to Alphonfo , who was willing to oppofe him to 
Martin , who fent the cardinal of Foix to diiTuade him 
from fupporting this new antipope. Alphonfo would not 
allow the legate to enter Spain, and the fchifm con¬ 
tinued j but Martin laying the king and kingdom of Arra - 
m under an interdict, he fuffered the legate to enter his 
kingdom ; but no accommodation enfued, and in the mean 
w hHe, the Bolognefe again revolted from the holy fee, and 

were excommunicated. 

In the year 1428, Martin again endeavoured to come to an 
accommodation with AlphonJ'o , and fent a legate for that 
purpofe to Arragon. Alphonfo was then engaged in a war 
with the king of Cajlile , and having received from the legate 
all the fatisfa&ion he could require, with the ufual absolu¬ 
tion and benedictions, Mgidius refigned his popedom 5 
and the cardinals of his party chofc Otho Colonna (pope 
Martin V) for the head of the church ; and thus the fchifm 
was finally terminated, after lafting fifty years, and ten 
months. In 1431, pope Martin fent cardinal ; Julian , to 
prefide at the council then fitting at Baftl, in confequence 
of the refolutions of the councils of Conflance and Sienna y And of 
and Tome days after he died. Martin V * 

He was fucceeded by a Venetian cardinal, who took the 
name of Eugene IV. and who, before his eleCtion, was bound 
down to very hard terms by the cardinals. The Colonna , 
favoured by the late pope, were then pofTefled of immenfc 
power in Ro?ne ; and Eugene endeavouring to bring them to 
an account for fome treafures, which he alledged they had 
fcqueftered from the church, they took arms, and attempt¬ 
ed to become mafters of the caftle of St. Angelo ; upon, 
which Eugene applied to the queen of Naples for afliftance. 

Sergianni continued ftill her firft minifter ; but, as fhe was 
nowold and infirm, he was no longer her lover. His infa- 
tiable avarice and ambition prompted him to afpire at the 
pofl'effions the Colonna held in the kingdom, and he fent 
one thoufand horfe under the command of his brother 

t _ 

Matinto , to Eugene's afiiftance ; but demanded of the queen 
the principality of Salerno, belonging to the Colonna. The 
queen, at the inftigation of her female favourites, the 
dutchefs of Sofa particularly, refufed his requeft, upon 
which he abufed, and, as fome fay, ftruck, her majefty. 

Sergianni fought to ftrengthen his intereft by a family alli¬ 
ance with Caldora , a nobleman who commanded four thou¬ 
fand troops in the Abrtt«szo ; and this appeared fo dangerous 
to the queen, that (he gave orders for Sergianni' s imprifon- 
menr. His enemies, afraid to truft to her firmnefs, and Sergianni 
apprehenfive of a return of her weaknefs for his perfon, put put to 
him to death, and next day his relations were imprifoned, death, 
his eftates confifcated, and the confpirators were pardoned. 

The dutchefs of Sefj'a had all the ambition, and fucceed* and is fuc- 
ed to all the power of Sergianni y and not only influenced 1 ceeded in 

the 
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his power the qu£en not to recall Lezvis of Anjou from Calabr 
by the entered into a private correfpondence with Alphoji t 


dut chefs 


was 


Sejfa, Alphonfo , at the fame time, prevailed on the duke of Sefja, 

who was at variance with his dutchefs, to take his part} but 
this impolitic ftep deftroyed all his fchemes, as it made the 
dutchefs his enemy, and he returned to Sicily , after con¬ 
cluding a ten years truce with the queen. In the mean 


while, Lewis of 


'^7 --- 

Margaret 


Death of 

Lewis cf 
Anjou 


4 

Jane 


Savoy , and war was declared again ft the prince of Tarento , 
by the inftigation of the courtiers, upon a frivolous pretext, 
though he had been always faithful to the queen. The 
command of her forces was given to the duke of Anjou, 
fpent one hundred thoufand crowns of his own money in 
the campaign, and died as foon as it was finifhed, greatly 
lamented by th t Neapolitans, but more by the queen, for his 
and queen gentle manners,- and the probity of his heart. She furvived 
~ him but a few months, and was the laft of the Anjouvine 

race that had fat upon the throne of Naples . She died im- 
irrenfely rich, and adopted Renat e, or Regnier of Anjou , in 
place of his brother, who had no ifl'ue, with a council of 
fixteen barons to allift, or rather to direct, him in his 
government. 

This council was augmented by twenty four other per- 
fons, who were chofen four days after the queen’s death, 
by the city of Naples . This innovation difgufted many of 
the chief Neapolitan noblemen, and they linked themfelves 

Alphonfo , who bad fupported the prince of Tarento , 


Tbe Ge¬ 
noefe de¬ 
feat Al¬ 
pha nfo. 


and was now landed at Ifchia with a fleet anti an army 
The Done, in the mean while, did not fail to put in hi 


claim, and fent a 


Neapolit 


acknowledge any king who was not confirmed by himi 


They 


and take ftill gaining ground. He was now ; 
him pri- befieged Gaeta . The duke of Milan 

foner. 


Alphonfo 
' Capua , and 
this time in 


poffeflion of Genoa , and having an eye upon the crown of 
Naples , he confented that the Genoefe Ihould aflift the Gae- 
tans. They accordingly fitted out a fleet, which was attacked 




Alphonfo 


tained a complete 


Alphonfo 


Spaniards 


The 


Henry 


prifoners. Only one of all the Spanijh gallies efcaped being 
taken by the conquerors. This unexpected victory en¬ 
couraged the Gfietam to make a Tally by land, and having 
routed 'their enemies, the fiege was railed. The Genoefe, 
though they were in fact governed by the duke of Milan, 
{till retained the form of a republican government, and 
therefore fancied themfelves to he free. Their joy for this 
victory wa? extravagant, being in full hopes of having the 

glory 




glory of feeing two monarchs their prifoners, befides near 
one thouCand Spanijh and Neapolitan barons and knights. 

They were difappdinted in all their pteafing profpe£s. 

The duke of Milan , who inherited all the ambition of He is fet 
his anceftorsj did not think it for his intereft, either that the at liberty. 
Genocfel hould be able to avail themfelves of their vi&ory, 
or that the French fiiould acquire the kingdom of Naples. 

Ihftead of carryihg the illuftrious prifoners to Gen'oa , he 
gave private Orders to the admiral to conduct them to Milan , 
where he received them with the magnificence and refpedb 
due to their high rank j and entering into a ftri& alliance 
with Mphonfo againft Renate , all of them were fet at liberty. 

The Genoefe refented his conduct fo much, that they con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Renate, who, for reafons that are 
foreign to this part of bur hiftory, was then prifoner to the 
duke of Burgundy , and had not yet vifited his new domi¬ 
nions. Obtaining leave upon his parole, to repair to Anjou, 
where he met with the deputies fent by the regency of 
Naples, he refufed to attend them to that capital; and having 
received their congratulations, he returned to the place of his 
captivity, fending his wife Elizabeth , and his fecond fon, to 
govern the Neapolitans in his room. Caldora , and Antonio, 
then commanded in that kingdom for Renate, but finding 
their authority diminifhed by the arrival of Elizabeth , they 
fuffered the Arragonians to become matters of Gaeta , that 
they might render their own fervrces the more necefTary; 

Shd this crifis naturally leads us to the hiftory of other 
parts of Italyi 

The progrefs of the Bohemian HuJJites, had been for forne Proceed- 
time a very ferious object of the pope’s attention ; and they ingsof the 
defeated his warlike legate the cardinal Julian. They were council of 
not the only enemies of the papal religion, for a fpirit of Bafil, 
reformation was now gaining ground all over Europe j and 
was by churchmen in general imputed to the avarice, am¬ 
bition, tyranny, and ignorance of the popes. In this 
opinion they were joined by moft of the Chrijlian princes, 
and it was refolved that the council of Bafil fhould proceed 
toadts of reformation, independent of the papal authority. 

This refolution, with many other indications of their in¬ 
tentions, naturally induced Eugene to order his legate 
Julian to dilfolve the council. Julian did not chufe to obey 
his holinefs, and the emperor Sigifmund, who was then in 
Italy, oppofed the diiTolution. The dodtrinal proceedings of 
the council belong to a hiftory of the church ; but many of 
them bad great civil confequences. Eugene finding himfelf 
difobeyed, and that the fathers at Bafil had indulged the 
HuJJites in many of their demands, renewed his attempts to 
remove the council from Bafil to Bologna \ but the members 
defpifed his bulls, and ifiued manif'eftos, declaring the 
council to be above the pope ; and that they were refolved 

i; >j to rife till they had completed the great work of refor- 
Vol. X. N mation. 
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mation. Being backed, b,y the general fcnfe of all Europe, 
their aflembly daily increafed in numbers, and they even 
cited the pope, ?n.d his cardinals, to appear before their tri¬ 
bunal. Eugene was then dangeroufly: ill, and the council 
decreed that, m cafe of his death, his fuceefior fhould be 
elected no where but at Bafil, and that no new cardinals 
fhould be made during the continuance of the council. At 
laft, they, in fa &, transferred to themfelves the fovereignty 
of the church, and fuperceeded that of the pope. 

Eugene-, equally enraged and intimidated by their pro¬ 
ceedings, craftily endeavoured to prevail upon them to 
adjourn their feffions to Tome town in the ecclefiaftical do¬ 
minions ; where he promifed ‘ in perfon to recognize theic 
fupremacy. Inftead of complying, the members formally 
impeached hitp contumacy ; becaufe he had neither re¬ 
voked his former bulls of diAblution, nor had he made his 
appearance at their bar, threatening, that if he delayed it 
farther*.they would proceed againft him as a delinquent, 
and fufpeild‘him from theppntifjcare. The pope.endeavour¬ 
ed to mitigate this fpirjt of oppofition, and was feconded 
by the emperor, who‘remained dill i n Italy ; but all was in 
vain, and on the eleventh of October 1433, Sigijmund arrived 
at Bafil. His prefencp made no alteration in the proceed¬ 
ings of the council; and Eugene finding all the lenitives he had 
employed to be unfuccefsful, declared all their a<fts and de¬ 
crees to be null and void. Had the fathers of the council 
been properly feconded. by the fecular power, they might at 
this time have given a mortal blow to the papacy ; but it 
was not-the intereft of the princes of Europe that it fhould 
be farther redu.ced* becaufe they found it would be far 
eafier for them to reprefs the ufurpations of the bifhop of 
Rome, and his cardinals, than thofe of all the bifhops 
and eccleftaftics in chriften.dom. The emperor Sigifmuwl, 
obtained, from time to time, a prorogation of the term ap¬ 
pointed for Eugene's appearance; and the increafe of the 
duke of Milan's power in Italy, fecretly influenced many of 
the princes in favour of the pope. He had feized the. 
greateft part of the eccleftaftical pofleffions in Italy , and his 
general Fortebrace lay in the neghbourhood of Rome, with an 
army, on pretence that, the council of Bafil had appointed- 
his m a & er their vicar in Italy. Eugene continued to aft 
with gr.ea,t prudence, well knowing that the feparate in- 
terefts of the princes, and members that compofed the 
council, mu ft in time operate to his advantage. He pub- 
lifhed a bull, revoking all that he had done ayainft the 
council, and acknowledging its authority, which proved 
fatisfadtory to the fathers, who admitted his legates to fit 
among them; but only as Ample members, and without 
any marks of papal pre-eminency or. jurifdi&ion. Mean 
while, the party of the Vifconii , and the Colonna, getting po(- 

fefiion of the ilrong places about Rome, drove from thence 

the 
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the pope, who fled on board a fmall vefTel, into which the 
maiect ..tents difcharged feveral fhot, which his holinefs 
narrowly efcaped. 

We are here to obferve, that about this time mufkets, Thecoun. 
and other fmall arms, were introduced in Italy , and did fuch cil takes 
execution upon the Florentines at the fiege of Lucca , that his part, 
they were obliged to raife it. Eugene being out of danger, 
failed firft to Pifa , and then to Florence, from whence he 
fent a moving account of his-perfecution and fufferings to 
the council of Bajil whofe authority he again recognized ; 
and it produced thedefired The Romans had, by this 

time, irtiprifoned his nephew, cardinal Condelmero , and 
feized all his effedts, wherever they could find them ; but 
were unable to take the • caftle -.of St. Angelo. Eugene’s 
calamities touched the members of the council,’where his 
friends adfed with infinite addrefs. The fathers, in right 
of the papal power, which they had affumed, or ufurped, 
fent two legates to perfuade the duke of- Milan to reftore 
the church’s patrimony* The emperor Sigifmund began 
now to complain, that the council had' arrogated powers 
incompatible with the imperial authority; that they paid 
more refpedf to the duke of Milan than to him, and that 
they had encroached upon the civil conftitutions of the 
empire, in the difpute about- the dutchy of Saxony. His 
difeontent Was highly ferviceable to- the caufe of the pope, 
and an incident happened, which gave another favourable 
turn to his affairs.• 

The progrefs of the Turks againft the Greek emperor. Account 
John PaUeoiogus , had rendered him entirely dependent upon of the re- 
the Latins for fupport; and though he knew his fubjedfe union of 
to be more averfe to Popery thanto Mahometan fm itfelf, the Greek 
he fenrdeputies to treat both with Eugene and the council, and Latin 
concerning a union between the Greek and Latin churches, churches. 
This was a popular point, and flattered the vanity of the 
Fathers at Bajil, who imagined themfelves to be now the 
arbiters of Europe. They gave a plaufible anfwer to the 
Greek deputies, and voted that a fum of money fhould be 
fent to Pal&oldgus, to defray his expences, if he fhould think 
proper to repair to Bajtli but if that journey was incon¬ 
venient, or difagreeable for. him, they were willing to call 
an oecumenical council, at any place chofen by the emperor, 
where he pleafed to attend with his clergy. Palaologus , at 
the fame time, addrefied Eugene , who confirmed all that the 
council had voted in his favour; and the fathers fent nuntios 
tP Gonjlantinople , to perfuade the emperor to agree to the 
holding the oecumenical council at Bajil , which the em¬ 
peror agreed to. But at the fame time he kept up a private The pope 
correfpondence with Eugene , who informed him of what gains 
Was indeed true, that Sigifmund had withdrawn in difguft ground, 
from Bafil ; that the Venetians , and feveral other powers 
had difowned the authority of the council there ; that the 

]N % members 
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members were fplitting among themfelves, and that the 
force of all its decrees muft foon be annulled. 

Mifoon- It happened as Eugene had foretold ; diflentions, through 
dudtof the the obftacles thrown in by the pope’s legates and agents, 
council of took place in the council, about forms and methods of 
Bajtl. proceeding, and at laft it was divided into two parties, 

each fitting and voting in places feparated from the other. 
The moft refpe&able members, finding there was no 
principle of unity under which they could a&, adhered to 
the pope, who ratified their a&s, though they were infe¬ 
rior in numbers ; and they agreed that a fafe condu& fliould 
be given to the Greeks , who were to repair to the oecume* 
nical council, which was to be held in fome part of Italy, 
though no place was yet fixed on.. This employed the 
bufinefs of the fefiion. Eugene and his agents, infilled that 
it fliould be held in fome city of Tufcany , or the ecclefia- 
ftical ftate. The fenfe of the fathers, was, that it fliould 
be held at BafiJ Avignon , or fome place in Savoy . Without 
entering into a minute detail, it is evident, that the fathers, 
who had feparated from Eugene and his cardinals fell into 
all the abfurdities that they had blamed in the pope. They 
voted indulgences of the moft ridiculous kind to be ifTued 
and fold for the maintainance of the Greek fathers, who 
were to repair to the council; and that a meflage fliould 
be fent to Conjiantinople , peremptorily fixing Bafil as the 
place for holding the council. The pope’s party, who 
held a feparate felfion, appointed Florence , or Ferrara ; and 
by opening the lock of a calket, where the feal of the coun¬ 
cil was depofited, they affixed it to their decree, and trans¬ 
mitted it to Conjiantinople j while the antipapal meflenger 
repaired to the fame city, with the vote that had been paft*. 
ed by the majority for holding the council at Bafil. 

The The Greek emperor was far from being ignorant of all 

council of thofe contradi£lory circumftances ; and adhered to the pope 
Ferrara and the minority, who brought him and his clergy to Venice , 
opened, in nine gal lies-, in the beginning of December , 1437. The 

council was enraged at the pope’s cool perfeverance againft 
all their fulminations. The members annulled the moft 
material a<fts of his pontificate during their fefiion. They 
ordered him, and his cardinals to appear before them in 
fixty days, and they applied to the emperor Sigifniund for 
prote&ion. Sigijmund was then on his death bed, and ad- 
vifed the fathers to more moderation ; but when the fixty 
days for Eugene’s appearance were elapfed, they refolved to 
chufe another pope, and they fufpended him from the pon¬ 
tificate. Cardial 'Julian , and Eugene’s other adherents, 
fenfible of the madnefs of their proceedings,,(which while 

they prorefied themfelves votaries to the church of Rowe, 
were certainly indefenfible,)' left Bafil > but the fathers con¬ 
tinued their fefiion, while the pope, who had transferred 

them to Ferrara , opened a council in that city, compofed 

of 
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of the cardinals and prelates of his party. This council at 

Ferrara, annulled the ads of that of Baftl and Eugene , 
with great moderation, animadverting upon the violence of 
the fathers, at Baftl, offered to fubmit his conduct to thofe 
at Ferrara. The council of Baftl?* had now very little credit 
among the Chrijlian powers, and that of Ferrara was ho¬ 
noured by the prefence of the Greek emperor, and his 
clergy ; who were treated by the pope and his cardinals, 
with the greateft marks of honour and refped. On the its pro- 
ninth of April , 1438, after the ceremonials between the two ceedings- 
nations had been adjufted, the Greek and Latin fathers met 
in council, and fame days were, fpent in religious difputes 
about the beatitude of faints, the reality of purgatory., the 
proceflion of the holy ghoff, and other matters of faith; 
though without either coming to any conclufion, but that 
of obftinately adhering to its own opinions. 

The fathers at Baftl, were enraged beyond meafure, at The 
the fteady contempt of the pope for all their proceedings ; council 
but the German, and Galilean churches declared for a neutra- transferr- 
lity as to both councils. It happened, unfortunately for the ed from 
emperor of Conjl antinople, that the invincible prepoffefiions Ferrara 
of his clergy hurt his intereft, and they delayed his relief to/*/•- 
againft the Turks , which was in fad the only end of his restee, 
appearance at Ferrara. All the perfuafive eloquence of 
Eugene, and his’ cardinals, could not effed a coalition of 
fentiments between the Greeks and Latins, while they con¬ 
tinued difputing; and in the beginning of the year 1439, 
the plague breaking out at Ferrara, the council was ad¬ 
journed to Florence. In the mean while, the council of 
Baftl depofed Eugene from the papacy ; and he in return, by 
a (olemn and fevere edid, devoted all its members to hell and 
damnation. Eugene was now become rich, and refpedable, 
and .by his money he rendered the Greek fathers more trac¬ 
table at Florence than they had been at Ferrara ; while their 
union vvith the Latin church, was not a little forwarded by 
the^death of the patriarch of Conjlantinoplc. At laft, it was The Greek 
entirely completed, and the Greek clergy, in every refped, church re¬ 
became profelytes to the Latins . conciled 

So important an acquifition to the papacy, as that of a t0 t h e 
Greek emperor, and his clergy, raifed the character and L at i„ m 
reputation of Eugene all over Europe. The council, which 
ftill continued to fit at Baftl, was now looked upon as the 
fadious remnant of a venerable affembly ; but the more 
defpicable the members were, they grew the more arrogant, 
and repeated their depofition of pope Eugene. It was in Falix V, 
vain for the emperor Albert to interpofe his authority for chofen 
moderation ; for they proceeded to fill up the papacy, and pope by 
on the twenty feventh of October, they chofe for pope the coun- 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who took the name of Foelix V. cil of 
The hiftory and charader of that prince, are to this day Bafil. 
riddles. He .had fome time before abdicated the govern- 
< . Ff 3 ment 
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ment of his dutchy, that he might more freely indulge his 
pleafures at Ripaille , a beautiful retreat on the Leman Lake. 
He was a man of wit and gallantry, and was fo far, in the 
preceding part of his life, from manifefting any affc- 61 ion 
towards an ecclefiafticAl^ 1 -kfb, that he had always held it in 
ridicule; and at the time of his ele&ion by the Bqfil. fathers, 
he was a layman, and a widower- When the cardinal of 
juries carried him the news of his ele&ion, he affedfed great 
unwillingnefs to accept of the honour; but was prevailed 
upon to be confecrated, and pontifically cloathed. Eugene , 
by this time, had completed the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches at Florence ; after much altercation, and 
a kind of a juggle, which had been carried on between 
their emperor, and the pope, whom the Greeks acknow¬ 
ledged to be the true head of the univerLl church. Though 
this was a very fplendid meafure* and intended by Eugene 
to flrike ail chriftendom, but efpeciajly the fathers at Bafil, 
with veneration for his chara&er; yet it was far from an- 
fwering his end, for the Greek deputies, upon their return 
to Conjlaniinople, difclaimed all that had been done, and de¬ 
clared that every thing had been carried on by fraud and 
artifice, and refufed to conform either to the dodlrine, or 
the difc-ipline of the Roman church. Had Eugene been 
contented with the comprehenfion of the Greeks alone, he 
might perhaps, have fucceeded better than he did ; but he 
fought to include in his fcheme the Armenians , the Jacobites , 
the AbyJJinians , and all the fe£is belonging to the Greek 
church, who were both too ignorant, and too pofitive to 
be convinced; while their zeal led them to expofe the holy 
father. - ' 

The fehiftn now gathered ftrength, Feelix , at Bafil, 2nd 
Eugene , at Florence , created cardinals, and each anathema¬ 
tized the other with the moft infernal denunciations; but 
the fathers at Bajil affe&ed a fuperiority over their pope, 
and even repealed fotne of his a6ts; though in the mean 
while they omitted nothing that could contribute to his 
grancjeur and fupport; and. they endeavoured, but without 
efte£i, to bring the princes of Germany to recognize him. 
Eugene was ftill acknowledged as the true pope, by England, 
France, Spain , Italy, and Hungary, Feelix was acknow¬ 
ledged in his own dominions, part of SwiJJcrland, and Ba¬ 
varia, while Brit any, and the German empire, in fa£t, ac¬ 
knowledged neither pope, and declared for a neutrality. 

It was about this time, that the foundations of the, great- 
nefs of the Medici family were laid in Florence., That re¬ 
public had always cpnfidered the dukes of Milan as being 
formidable to their liberties. Philip Galeazzc , then poiTefied 
that dignity, and endeavoured to gain the friendfhip of 
the Florentines, while he was taking meafures for acquiring 
the government of Genpa.- Uzano , was at the bead of the 
Florentine magiftracy, and concluded a boundary treaty with 

Philip , 
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Philip* who thereby fucceeded in his defigns upoh 'Florence . 
The Florentines had now quitted that warlike char after, 
which had fo l6ng\rendered iheir ftate the bulwark of the 
Italian liberties. Their exceffive Wealth enabled them to 
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carry on their wars by foreign mercenaries, and "every day 
rendered them more in love with the arts of peace, which 
they cultivated amidft all the luxuries of a delightful climate 
and territory. They had bought Leghorn , which is fince 
become fo confiderable a lea-port, from the doge of Genoa ; 
and Philip conlidered the acquifition as an infringement of 
the late treaty. The family oIMcdici was thdn in dif- 
grace at Florence ; but the growing power of the duke of 
Milan had rendered Uzano , and the afting magiftrates, un- 
opular among the Florentines , who Were faftious to excefs. 
ach great man fought to vindicate his own cohduft, by 
throwing the blame upon his brother magiftrate, .till all 
were involved in the common odium ; and the people grew 
impatient for a war with the duke of Milan , which was 
voted, contrary to the fentiments of John de Medici , the 
head of that houfe, and the wileft and moft virtiious citizen 

_ V ^ # 

in Florence. 

The war proved unfortunate, and the Florentines were War in 
defeated, to the great confternation of their city, though Florence 
fo harmlefs was the manner of carrying on war at that time between 
in Italy, that no more than three perfons loft their lives in the ple- 
the battle, not by their enemies, but by falling from their beians and 
horfes. The brave Bracbio was now dead, and had been the nobi- 
fucceeded by Nicholas Pianino, a foldier of fortune, but the lity. 
ableft commander in Italy. The people, prefled by their taxes j 
and difcouraged by the ill fuccefs of the war, giew more 
mutinous than ever, and a direft breach enfued between 
them and the'nobility, who were for violent meafures, and 
infilled upon employing force againft the plebeians The 
latter recoilefted, that John de Medici had oppofedihe war, 
and had always-been their friend. They'threw their eyes 
upon him for their deliverer, and he foon became the moft 
popular man in Florence. He advifed the noblemen to mo- 
deration, and though the liberties of his country in a man¬ 
ner lay at his feet, yet he refufed to enter into any nieafure 
that was detrimental to the people. ' The duke oi Milan 
made ufe of thofe diflentions to make farther attempts upon. 

Florence ; and brought the pope over to his party, while the 
Florentines, were fo infatuated, as to di.fguft their general 
Picinino , who took fervice under the duke of Milan. If 
happened*luckily for the Florentines , that Philip , about this 
time, difobliged his belt general Carmignola\ who retired to 
Venice < Tike Florentines Having fuffered defeat after defeat, 
fcnd loft many of their towns., threw their eyes upon the 
Venetians , who were ftill jealous of Philips and by Carmig t 
jw/tf’s advice concluded a treaty with them, which obliged 

to rpcfall his troops out of Ti'jcany. Keloft2fcv- 
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fcia, and Bergamo , to the Venetians ; who gained To many 
advantages over him, that the pope was obliged to mediate 
a peace, which was accordingly concluded i after the war 
had coft the Florentines above three millions aqd a half of 
ducats. This vaft expence occafioned a fevere land tax to 
be levied, which fell fo heavy upon the Florentine nobility 
that a civil war broke out in their own territories, efpe- 
daily with the Volterrans , who were with difficulty fub- 
Death of dued. In the mean while, John de Medici died, po/Tefled 
John de of more reputation and riches, than perhaps, any fubjeft 
Medici. in Europe , and was fucceeded by his fon Cofmo , who after¬ 
wards became fo famous by the glorious title of “ the father 
of his country.” 

Great Cofmo was then young and unexperienced, and precipi- 
lofles of tately entered .into the party which was for a war againft 
the Flo- Lucca; the chief man of which ftate was Guinigi. The 
rentines . party for war carried their point, and the duke of Milan 

took part with Guinigi, The Florentines fuffered in their 
reputation during its management, and muft have been 
ruined. Had it not been for the moderation of Sforza, the 
Milanefe general, who accepted of Florentine money, and 
withdrew from their territory ; while Guinigi was treacher- 
oufly fent prifoner to Milan, where he died. This did not 
prevent the duke of Milan from privately exciting the 
Genoefe , who declared war a gain ft the Florentines , and took 
Picinino into their pay. The ill fate of the Florentine r, 
rendered them now unpopular with the other Tufean ftates; 
and they were afraid of a general confederacy being form¬ 
ed againft themfelves, T hey applied once more to the 
Venetians j but they did not chufeto difoblige the duke of 
Milan , who had offered his daugh ter, and the heirefs of his 
family, in marriage to Sforza. Pope Eugene interpofed, and 
perfuaded the Venetians to renew their league with the 
Florentines , while the Siennefe joined that between the duke 
of Milan and the Genoefe . Sforza had no dependance on 
the good faith of Philip , whofe chief army he command¬ 
ed, and his diftruft was fo apparent, that he recalled Pici- 
nirio to Milan , after he had fubdued the greateft part of the 
Florentine territory, and had even reduced it to the walls of 
their city; excepting a few places which they ftill held 
in the vale of Alfa . 

Their Pianino's recall gave a turn to the war in favour of the 
factions. Florentines , who retook feveral of their own places, and 

were favoured by a ltrong diverfion made upon the Po , by 
the Venetian Root, againft the dukes territories.' The Vene¬ 
tians^ however, were entirely defeated by Picinino ; and 
though the Florentines hud, in a great rheafure, recovered their 
Ioffes, yet their ftate remained under terrible diftra&ions. 
The fickle populace impeached fuch of the nobility as had 
teen raoft forward in advifing the war againft Lucca \ and 

among others Cofmo de. Medici, whofe name does honpur to 

i'h6 
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Ue hiftory of Italy. This great patriot’s modefty was fuch,- 
ihat he had ftudioufly avoided all dire&ion in public mat-* 
ters, and his friend Puccio *s name and credit had been 
always made ufe of in their moft important debates and re¬ 
solutions. Though Cofmo had approved of the Lucquefs 

j va r, yet fo difinterefted was he in his condu<&> that he had 
Suffered his enemies to take the command of the Florentine 


% 


armies 


This was carrying moderation, perhaps, to an ex 


his 


pefs, arid his enemies did not fail to give out, that 
patriotifm was no better than ajfe&ation, and that he was 
thefecret fpring of all the public meafures and misfortunes: 

Rinaldi) Albizi, was at the head of the. party againft Cofmo ; 
jvhich confided of all the other leading men in Florence ,* 
excepting Uzano, who, during his life time, perfuaded the- 
party to moderation ; but upon his death, Albizi , taking 
jhe lead, filled his countrymen with fuch apprehenfions, of 
| the power and dangerous defigns of Cofmo that they never 
| appeared in public without armour. The gonfalonier, was 
then the higheft magiftrate in Florence , and had, by his poft, 
yvhich had been inftituted to preferve the ballance between 
the nobles and the plebeians, almoft al) the executive 

power of the ftate. y//£izi, whofe .only failing feems to 

have been his furious jealoufy of the Medic'u procured this 

poft for one Bernardo , a needy dependant of his own, 

whofe debts he paid ; and Cofmo was put under arreft, to be- 

tried by a commifiion ifiued for that purpofe. It is pro- Cofmo de 

bable, that the event of the trial would have bepn death Medici 

to Cofmo ; but he knew how to lay out his money fo well baniftted, 

among his keepers, and upon the gonfalonier, that he faved 

|is head, and he .was fentenced to .be exiled to PaduQ.' 

Puccio , and others of his friends, received like fentences at 
the fame time. 

Cofmo, when his fentence was pronounced, prevailed 
with the gonfalonier to give him an efcort to protedt him 
againft his enemies, who, as he was informed, were way¬ 
laying him ; and Rinaldo confidered the punifhment he un¬ 
derwent, a§ a triumph over himfelf, and the other enemies 
of the houfe of Medici. He fummoned them together, and 
inveighing moft furioufiy againft the plebeians, he exhorted . . . . 

the nobles of his party to make ufe of the arms that were 
yet in their hands, to feize the government. He was op- 
pofed by forne of the more moderate nobles, who detefted 
the tyranny and violences of their own order, and in 1434, 
the affairs of the Florentines took fuch a turn in favour of 
Cofmo , that the gonfalonier, and eight fenators, all of them 
bis friends, were chofen into the magiftracy. Rinaldo , in The Me- 
vain exhorted the nobility to aflert their rights; but they did again 
jefolved to forbear from all hoftilities until they were at- prevail, 
tacked by the plebeians. The new gonfalonier, cited Al- 
bizi, and the other enemies of the . houfe of Medici,, to, 
appear before him; upon whicb 0 Albizj took arms, and he 
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and his friends enlifted a number of banditti, and difband 


ed foldiers, who happened to be at Florence . This fhew 
authority, however, daunted and difpirited his party, fo 

that they did not make the appearance he expe&ed; 
though they were fo numerous, and their pretexts fo 
fpecious, that the magiftrates granted them a conference, 
in which they declared, that they had no thoughts of re. 
calling Cofmo. Some of Jlbizi’s partizans were fatisfied 
with this declaration, and it broke their unanimity. Pope 
Eugene was then at Florence , and offered his meditaion 
between the contending parties; but he had very little 
weight with either, for though they feemed to agree to lay 
down their arms, yet the popular refolution to recall Cofmo 
de Medici was not to be diverted. A new balia, or com. 
million, confiding chiefly of.his friends, was ifTued, by 


banifh 


A * — 

the chief of his 


enemies. 
The d 


Albi%i . . . . _ 

banifhed witted, and feeing his authority contemned. Albtzt, bore 

his fate heroically, but blamed himfelf for imagining, that 


See 

Vol. IX. 

p. 60. 


his holinefs could protect ...... ... - --- -— ~—* 

not proteft himfelf in Rome. He had the glory of conform¬ 
ing to the laws of his country by going into exile, while 
his rival Cofmo was recalled in triumph, and declared, by the 
voice of his fellow citizens, to be “ the friend of the people, 
and the father of his country.” Sigifmund was then in 
Italy , where his pockets were fo low and his pretentions fo 
high, that he a&ed a part little better than that of an im¬ 
perial beggar. The Florentines defpifed him, as they faw 1 


received 
e of Milan, who likewift 
Milanefe efcort at Top 
£hut himfelf at Lucca 


After this, they forced 
i whence he efcaped to 
Sienna, and from thence to Rome , where he received the 
imperial crown. The return of Cofmo de Medici to Flo¬ 
rence, gave anew face to the affairs of Italy. . The duke of 
__ Milan s coffers were exhaufted by the prodigious expences 

continued, of his wars ; and he fo entirely depended upon Sforza and 

his other mercenary generals, that he could fcarcely be 

The Dope was pretty much 

more def- 


War 

i,ombardy 


faid to have a will of his own. 


in the fame fituation ; only his condition was 
picabJe, as young SforZa , and Fortcbrace , Pianino's nephew, 

were then thinking of paying their armies by the fpoils of 

the ecclefiaftical ftate. Cofmo was free of all the difficulties 

under which the other Italian princes lived. The republic 

of Florence was, indeed poor, but he, and many of its in- 

id i via uals, were immenfely rich, and to this, the ruin of their 

republic was owing, for though Cofmo continued to be the 

greatcil patriot, and the belt fubiedt that any country could 

** . ever 
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er boaft of? yet bis riches and influence were 

Ivtoo great,for that ftate of conftitutional equality that be- 

| s t0 a free republic. The duke o {-Milan faw his own 
j-nler, from the mercenary difpofirion of his troops 5 and', .* 

contrary to l)is ufual policy, he linked himfelf with the 
Florentines, ■ and reftored to them all be had conquered from 
them. This reafonsble peace reftored the balance of power 
in Ms by breaking the friendflbip between. the dake of 
Milan and the emperor, who now courted th,e friendfhip of 

the Florentines,\ but. not fucceeding, he made an alliance 
with the Venetians, and returned to Germany.. Sforza, For- Progrefs 
Mr ace, and Picinjno, all of them mercenary officers, and at of Sforza, 
the head of mercenary armies, then fell upon the patri¬ 
mony of the church ; and Sforza made himfelf mafter of 
the.marquifate of Ancona. He held the pope in fuch con-, 
tempt, that his ; common ftile was to date his papers from 
his own treatury there, <c in fpite of St. Peter , and St* 

fauir 

The pope, at this 1 time* was in danger of feeing all his The Fla - 
pofleffions a prey rto thofe rapacious mercenaries ; but they rentines 
quarrelled am.ong themfelves, and the danger he was in and Ve- 
ierved in the main- to. aggrandize his' power. He made turns de- 
Sforza his gonfalonier, or general of his armies, and invok- feated. 
ed the affiftanceof the .Florentines, and the Venetians , a gain ft 
Fortebrace , who.had perfuaded the Bolognefe again to revolt. 

The latter applied to the duke of Milan, who gave them 
atliftance j and the Florentines and Venetians were defeated. 

Sforza being jealpus lof Fortebrace , took fervice under the 
pope, and defeated him, though Fortebrace was then mafter 
of Tivoli, Montefiafcone, Cajlello , zndAJ/iJi ; in which laft 
place he took, refuge, but was befieged by 'Sforza. The 
duke of Milan ordered Pianino, if poffible, to relieve Forte • 
brace, and he forced Sforza to raife the ftege of Affifi j but 
foon after he made Fortebrace a prifoner, and he died of his 
wounds. This vi&ory of Sforza was decifive in favour of & peace 
the pope, who thereby recovered all that had been taken condud- 
from him by Fortebrace ; and the duke of Milan, who in ei j # 
reality was neither, friend nor foe to either party, but 
wanted to hold the balance among them all, employed the 
marquis of Ferrara's mediation for obtaining a peace with 
the pope, which was accordingly granted him, and his 
holinefs regained all that had been taken from him by the 
duke, together with, Bologna. By this accommodation, 
the tranquility of Florence was reftored 5 and Cofmo de Me¬ 
dici was now fo popular in his country, and fo powerful 
with all the neighbouring princes, th2t he was in every 
refped treated as a fovereign. His friends, who thought 
that their own fafety ermft be owing to their feverity, did 
i)ot njak.e a very moderate ufe of their good fortune. Some 

of their enemies were baniihed, sod others were put to 

death. 


undnubted- 
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death ; proceedings to which Cofmo was obliged to give way 
contrary to the natural goodnefs of his heart. 

Affairs of The fchifm between the two popes ftill continued. AU 
Naples* phonfo , king of Arragm, at fir ft fiaed with the council of 

Bafil, and confequently took part with Faelix ; but, in faff, 
he put his intereft up at fale to the beft bidder, and Eugene, 
finding himfelf trifled with, gave the command of his 
troops, which confifted of four thoufand horfe, and one 
thoufand foot, to Vitellefchi, a prelate of warlike abilities, 
who did him vaft fervice. Caldera, and the other Nea¬ 
politan generals, beheld him with an evil eye, fo that here- 
turned to the pope at Ferrara. Renate , by this time, had 
purchafed his liberty from the duke of Burgundy , at an im- 
raenfe rate, and entered into treaty at Pifa , with Francis 
Sforzai but it was broken off by the obftinacy of Caldsra , 
who refufed to co-operate with any mercenary troops. 
Renate proceeded from Pifa to Naples , where he was at firft 
well received ; but he was fo milerably poor, that his in* 
tereft foon flagged. Caldora, inftead of affiftinghim, march¬ 
ed to defend his own eftates in Abruzzo , where Alpktnfi 
had made a very confiderable progrefs. The Anjouvint 
fa&ion, however* was ftill powerful in and Renate 

was foon at the head of an army* with which he offered 
battle to Alphonfo ; but the latter giving him the flip, laid 
fiege to Naples , hoth by fea and land. The Neapolitans 
continued fo faithful to Renate, that Alphonfo, after lofing 
the infant don Peter * by a cannon-ball, raifed the fiege, 
when he had preffed it for thirty fix days ; but his troops 
ftill remained matters of Caflello Nuovo, which Renate be- 
fieged in his turn. Two ambaffadors arrived from France 
to negociate an agreement between the two competitors, 
and Alphonfo being unable to relieve Caflello Nuovo, con- 
fented that it fhould be put into the hands of the ambafla- 
dors ; who being ill treated by the Spanijh foldiers, delivered 
it to Restate . The inconftancy of the Neapolitans overthrew 
all that had been done both in the council, and the field. 
Each competitor endeavoured to bribe the great Neapolitan 
barons, by giving them inveftitures of lands belongingto 
the oppofite party. 

Where Alphonfo was the moft fuccefsful in this traffic. He gave 
Alphonfo Salerno , which he took, with the title of prince, to JJrfine, 
prevails j count of Nola, and he befieged Averfa. Old Caldora being 

dead, his fon, who took the title of duke of Bari, refufed 
to join with any party ; and Renate, being unable to raife 
the fiege of Averfa, was prevailed upon, with difficulty, by 
the Neapolitans of his party, to remain in Italy. Efcaping 
from Naples to Abruzzo, where the ftrength of his party 
lay, he was at length joined by the duke of Bari, and de¬ 
feated Alphonfo. His vi&ory muft have been decifive, had 
not been fruftrated by Cqddora s treachery, which Renate 

endeavoured 
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endevoured to punilh j but found himfelf unable, and'be- 
ling obliged to let him at liberty, he joined with Alphonfo. 

^ ate , who had great perfonal bravery, but little perfeve- 
ance, or refolution, would have immediately abandoned 
be kingdom to Alphonfo , had he not been in hopes of being 
eiieved by a confederacy of the pope, and the Italian ftates, 
n his favour. This confederacy came to nothing. Al~ 

L nfo punilhed Caldora's treachery to Renate , by giving his 
(luchy to the prince of Tarento , and he died a beggar ; 
while Alphonfo found means to perfuade the troops of the 
lonfederacy, who agreed but indifferently among them- 

| :lves, to conclude a truce, by which Renate was now left 

eftitute. 

The confequence of the truce was, that Alphonfo be- and be- 
ieged Renate in Naples , which he entered by an aque- comes 
uft ; and Renate was obliged to retire to Cajlello Nuevo, raa< ter of 
rom whence he efcaped to the pope, at Florence , where he *^ at 
eceived a frefh inveftiture of his kingdom. Alphonfo made cr °wn« 
wife ufe of his fuccefs. He rode on horfeback through 
beftreets of Naples , where he put a ftop to the ravages of 
isfoldiers; he pardoned all the Anjouvine party, and called 
free parliament at Bencvcnto, Then he required the nobi- 
ity to fwear allegiance to his natural, but now legitimated, 

>n, Ferdinand j that he might, as he pretended, preferve 
be independency of Naples upon his other dominions ; but 
[ the fame time he made that city the feat of his govern- 
ient, and omitted nothing that could gain him the hearts 
of the inhabitants. He knew that his poffeffion of that 
jkingdom mud be precarious, without the friendlhip of the 
pope; but he for feme time remained in fufpence to which 
pope he lhould apply, and treated with both. Both offer¬ 
ed him advantageous terms, and to give to him the invefti¬ 
ture of Naples j but the credit of the council of Bafil, (the 
great fupport of Farfix,) being then on the decline, he ftruclc 
in with Eugene. The terms agreed upon were, that he 
lhould hold Naples , as former kings had done, from the 
holy fee; that he lhould reftore to the church all her poffef- 
fions he held; furnilh fix gallies againft the Turks , and four 
thoufand horfe againft Francis Sforza. On the other hand, 
the pope agreed to give him the inveftiture of the kingdom, 
toquit him of all the money he owed to the holy fee, and 
to legitimate his fon, Ferdinand . In confequence of this 
bull, Alphotifo recognized Eugene as the true pope, and 
Eugene gave a dormant iaveftiture of the kingtfdm of Naples 
to Ferdinand, in cafe Alphonfo lhould die without, leaving 
any lawful iffue of his own body. Alplwifo, in return, 
threatened to break up the council of Bafii , by force of 

arms, if the fathers affemblcd there did not feparate them- 
felves. 


The 


Pope Faeli,x , under pretence of a quiet retirement, was 
then enjoying his pleafurcs in his favourite retreat at Ri- council of 

paille, 
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Bajil de- paitle , which he refufed to leave; and this, together with 
clines. an indi<ftion of a latefan council, which ha'd beeri publilh. 

ed by Eugene, at the requeft of the chief CbrijUan powers 
in fa£b, put an end to the council at Bajil , whofe adts were 
afterwards of fo little importance, that they are not re- 
corded.' Eugene now ventured to return to Rome , where he 
abolifhed the taxes again ft which the people had mutinied 
and preached op crtifades again# the Turks ; which ended 
See fatally for Ladijlaiis king of Hungary. Next year, being 
Vol. IX. 1441;, the famous .Eneas Sylvius , afterwards pope, arrived 
p. 66 . at Rome, as the imperial ambaffador, to vindicate the con- 

<fu£i of the emperor,- and the German diets, during the 
council of Bafil\ and to defire that a council fhould be con¬ 
voked in Germany. ■ Eugene accepted of the vindication, 
but refufed to call the council ; and, like his predecelfors, 
fought to raife his reputation as univerfal paftor, by fending 
nuntios into the eaft, where he pretended, that the Mart 
Death of nites were daily fubmitting to the Roman fee. Eugene mi 
pope at this time on his death bed, and had drawn up many bulls 
Eugene. for the pacification of the church, and the absolution of 

the fathers of Bajil, provided they returned to their duty by 
Nicholas a* prefixed time. He was fucceeded by Thomas of Sarzana, 
V. pope. a> Lucquefe , who took the name of Nicholas V. In the 

mean while, Alfhonfo, king of Naples, omitted nothing that 
could conciliate the affections of the chief Neapolitans i 0 
his government^ by marrying feveral of them into his own 
family, and loading them with favours. Underftanding 
that Sforza had defeated his troops, and thofe of the pope, 
he marched himfelf towards the Marche of Ancona ; but 


War in 

TuJ'cany, 


when he had advanced to Tivoli, hearing of Eugenes, death, 
he ftopt fhort, and Nicholas V. propofed a congrefs for a 
general peace at Ferrara . This leads us to a detail of 
the war which was all this while raging in Lombardy , be¬ 
tween the duke of Milan and th t Venetians.' 


The 


but as 


we have feen, they had, by Picinino, been obliged to raife 


the fiege of Lucca ; 


Gcnacfe 


/ 'olta 


PiJ 


Pici 


a- confiderable progrefs, till he was checked by Aitenduh , 
the pope’s general. Carmignola, (bill continued to com¬ 
mand the Venetian forces, but was beat by Sforza , now the 
duke of Milan's general ; while Picinino, his other general, 


had aim off furpnzed Anzzs, belonging to the Florentines. 
The Venetians encrcafed their force by fea, and font a 
fqpadron with ten rhoufand men, up-the river, as tarns 
Cremona, under their admiral Trevifano, who was to a& M 
concert with Carmignola. The fleet and tire army joining, 
compofed a mod formidable body, and Philip , duke of 
Milan, was obliged to call upon his heft generals 2nd 
troops to opp ofe them. He ft ill was inferior in force to the 

VetieaciHf 
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y m tmh -but that difadvantage was compenfated by the 
abilities of his officers, and the difcipline of his army. An 
engagement followed, in which Grimaldi , a Genoefe admiral, 

0 f great reputation, and Picinino, defeated the Venetians , with 
great lofs and flaughter. The Venetians , who were at this 
time rich and powerful, remained undaunted amidft their 
Ioffes, and refolved to carry the war into the Genoefe terri¬ 
tories. They difmifled Carmignola from their fervice, and 
gave the command of a ftrong fquadron to Loretano , who 
was joined by five Florentine gillies at Leghorn. The Ge- 
tiotfe fitted out a fleet, and gave the command to Spinola , 
one of their beft fea officers ; who engaged Loretano , but 
w as totally defeated. 

By this time, the duke of Milan having joined his army and Lem- 
at Cremona, refolved to attack the Venetians at Sumd , where hardy re- 
Carmignola had been reftored to his command. A battle newed. 
was fought with uncommon bravery on both fides; but 
neither could boaft of the victory. After this, Cavaleohovis 
laid an excellent plan for furprizing Cremona , and in part 
fucceeded ; but not being properly fupported by Carmignola , 
he was obliged to retire. The marquis of Montferrat , was 
at this time in the pay of the Venetians , and had lent three 
hundred horfe to Adorino , a noble Genoefe exile, who had 
railed a revolt from the duke of Milan all over the fea coafis 
of Genoa. Picinino was fent to command againft him ; and 
after defeating Adorini , he gave a loofe to the cruelty, rapa- 
cioufnefs, and luft of his l'oldiers, who committed unheartl 
of barbarities. Not contented with putting the prifoners 
to death with exquifite torments, he fold for flaves the 
women, children, and priefts of the country; and at laft 
| rendered it a perfe£l defart. After this, he fell into the 
marquifate of Montferrat , where heperpetrated the like bar¬ 
barities. Picinino then returned to the Cremonefe , where he 
obtained many advantages, even in fight of the Venetian 
army under Carmignola ; who beheld his progrefs with un¬ 
accountable indolence. This was more than fufficient to 
render him fufpe&ed to the Venetians, and while he thought 
bimfelf in perfectTecurity, he was by a fecret order of the 
fenate, feized, put to the torture, and beheaded; while the 
prince of Mantua fucceeded to his command. A wound, 
which Picinino received at the liege of Pontoglio , interrupt¬ 
ed for fome time the courfe < f his victories; and the papal 
and Florentine generals Attendulo , and Polcntino , laid hold of 
that interval to defeat the Milanefe troops under Bernardino 
• Ubaldino, and to retake all that had been loft in the Pifan 
territory. It was about this time, that the emperor Sigif- 
mund, as we have mentioned in a former part of our hiftory, 
arrived in Italy , where his Hungarians had a fldrmifh with 
the Florentine army under Tolentino , to the difadvantage of 

the former. . - ■ • • • - * - 
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A peace - The war in Lombardy taking now a favourable turn for 
concluded the Venetians , the duke of Milan confented to a negociaiion 
at Fer- at Ferrara, where deputies likewife arrived from Florence . 
rara. Thofe conferences did not retard the operations of the field, 

and Comoro, a Venetian general, received a confiderable 
check in the Valteline, from Pianino, where he loft fome 
prifoners of quality, with the towns of Cajlel Major, and 
Brixelles. Comoro himfelf was among the number of the 
prifoners, and died with grief at his being a captive; but a 
treaty was at laft: concluded between the Florentines, Philip, 
a,nd the Venetians. It was of no long continuance. Philip 
attacked pope Eugene with fuch rancour, that the Venetians 
ftept in to the affiftance of his holinefs; but Sptnola, who 
had been a prifoner at Venice , ever fince his defeat by Lore- 
tano, had now formed a deftgn for delivering hjs country 
from the tyranny of Philip. He was accordingly releafed, 
and returned to Genoa ; but his fcheme mifearried, through 
the influence of Sigifmund, who favoured Philip. 

Sforxa The latter, though he was one of the ableft princes of 
leaves the his time, was unfteady, and diftruftful, and he had again 
Venetian driven Sforza into the fervice of his enemies, the pope, the 
and Flo- Florentines, and the Venetians ; but with a referve of his not 
rentine being obliged to pafs the Po , to fight againft his future fa- 
fervice. ther-in-law, Philip ; whom he did not chufe to exafperate 

beyond a poflibily of reconciliation. This did not anfwer 
the views of the Venetians, and they (truck Sforza out of 
their pay ; upon which he threw himfelf out of the fervice 
of the Florentines likewife. This difference prevailed on 
Cofmo de Medici, to undertake a journey to Venice , that he 
might make it up; but the Venetians were as haughty as 
Sforza was ambitious, and Cofmo returned without fuccefs, 
while Sforza was again reconciled to Philip. Picinino was 
nettled at this reconciliation ; but his refentment broke out 
only in performing greater fervices to Philip than ever, as 
if he wanted to enhance his own value above that of his 


rival. He was bravely oppofed by Mellato , then the Vene¬ 
tian general ; but about the fame time, Gonzaga , the war¬ 
like prince of Mantua , withdrew from the Venetian fervice, 
and entered into a private correfpondence with Picinino, to 
■which Mellato and his troops had almoft fallen facrifices, 
when they difeovered it, and efcaped to an almoft inaccdfi- 
ble camp, near Bagnola. To punifh Gonzaga, the Vene¬ 
tians fent a fleet up the Po, to ravage his territories, which 
produced a war in the Mantuan, to the difadvantage of 
Picinino, and Gonzaga ; but the actions were fo frequent, 
and fo inconfiderable, that the particulars cannot have a 
Brave place here. It is fuffieient to fay, that Picinino drove Mel- 

retreat of lato out of Brefcia , and he faved himfelf by one of the 
the Vine- ipoft difficult marches to be found in hiftory. He under- 
tians. took to return to Verona over the mountains, and through 

forelts 

* 
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forefts till then thought impaffable ; and in the Trentine , 
his army was befet on all fides by the Aujlrians , who in¬ 
tended to cut it off, and were in poffeffior. of all the emi¬ 
nences, and commanding paffes. At laft, after the Vene¬ 
tians had furmounted incredible difficulties and hardfhips, 
they arrived in a plentiful country, and efcaped from all the 
ambufhes that had been planted againft them by the bifhop 
of Trent , and Picinino. 

The latter had by this time befieged Brefcia , and brought Siege of 
againft it a large train of artillery from Milan. The Brefcia , 
averfion of the inhabitants to Picintno was fuch, that 
though he attacked them with prodigious fury, and with 
above twenty thoufand men, he was obliged, through their- 
obftinate defence, to raife the fiege, after lofing above three 
thoufand of his beft troops before the place ; and being , 
baffled in feveral other attempts of the fame kind, he led 
his troops into winter quarters. The diftruft which Sforza 
always entertained of Philip's lincerity, and his jealoufy of 
Picimno, inclined the Venetians to hope they might engage 
forza in their fervice, notwithftanding the provocations 
they had given him. They tried him by an offer of the 
greateft appointment, that perhaps, ever had been made to 
an Italian general, two hundred and twenty thoufand 
ducats a year. The certainty of this bargain arriving at 
Florence , a quadruple league was formed between the Vene¬ 
tians , the Florentines , the houfe of EJle and Sforza ; whom, 
by the great pofteffions he held, we are to confider as a con- 
fiderable independent prince. Picinino , and Gonzaga , were 
now the only generals whom Philip could truft, and they 
refolved to carry the war into the territories of Padua , and 
Vicenza , where the inhabitants were highly diffatisfied with 
the Venetian government. To prevent this diverfion, Sforza , 
who was then at Ravenna , by an amazing march, threw 
himfelf into the Paduan , where he joined Mellato , the other 
Venetian general, and their combined army confifted of 
twenty two thoufand men. With thefe, Sforza raifed the 
liege of Verona , and retook all the places poffeffed by Philip 
in the Vicentine . By this time, the fiege of Brefcia had 
been refumed by Picinino , but it was defended by Barbaro , a 
brave Venetian , with the greateft intrepidity and good con¬ 
duit. The fenate of Venice , fent Sforza orders to hazard 
every thing for its relief; and a trial of generalfhip enfued . 
between him and Picinino. Their troops were equal in is raifed, 
numbers and courage ; but the fuperior genius of Sforza and Pici* 
prevailed. Picinino was utterly defeated, and was thought nine de- 
to be among the flain, but he efcaped in difguife, almoft feated ; 
by a miracle. Sforza finding he was not among the flain, 
nor among the prifoners, of whom above four thoufand, 
and many of the firft quality, were taken, Tet a reward of 
five thoufand crowns upon his head, 

Vol. X. Q The 
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The excellent difpofitions made before the battle by 
covers his Philip and Picinino , prevented Sforza from purfuing his 

vi£bory to the utmoft; nor perhaps, was he very follicitous 
to do it. He, like the allied republics, imagined Picinino to be 
utterly ruined ; when certain advice came, that he and Gon- 
zaga were in poflettion of Verona , where the latter had been 
proclaimed prince, but that the citadel ftill held out for the 
Venetians. Sforza, againft the advice of his general officers, 
inftantly marched to relieve it. 


Vicenza , he 


befieged 


Picinino 


liy an artful feint towards 
and Gonzaga , 


0 . in Verona ; 

and being favoured by a fally from the citadel, recovered 
that city, while Picinino and Gonzaga retired to the BreJJan , 
where the remains of their defeated army had reafi'embled, 
and were encrealed by frefh reinforcements, particularly of 
Florentine exiles. Philip , (who was never without a rei'ource) 
entered into a confederacy with Vitelhfchi , the warlike 


patriarch of Alexandria, and general or tne pope s army, 
where his command was almoft independent of his holinefs. 
It was agreed, that P'itellefchi fhould enter into the mar- 
quilate of Ancona, while Picinino marched into V life ary by 
His march another quarter. The treachery of Vitcllcfchi and his cor- 
■into Tuf refpondence with Picinino , were difeovered to his holinefs 

by fome Florentine fpies, and Vitelhfchi was arretted in the 
cattle of St. Angelo , where he died ; but this difappointment 
did not prevent Picinino from marching towards Tufcanp 
The Venetians, in the mean while, grew uneafy, at feeing 
the little fruit which Sforza had reaped from his conqueftj 


cany 


Picinino being 


frv.i fcjCCOfilC 


and acoldnefs fuccceded between them, which th a Florentine 
ambafiador, Caponi , endeavoured to remove. His holinefs 
could not, without apprehenfions for his own dominions, fee 
the march of Picinino towards Tufcany ; and renewing his 
engagements with the Florentines , he fent the army lately 
commanded by Vitellejchi , to their affiftarice. 
joined by the Malatejli family, advanced towards Ancoiui. 
The defertion of the Malaiejlas , alarmed Sforza fo much 
for his eftates in Ancona , and Romagna, that he potted to 
Venice, where he told the fenate, 

Lombardy a foverelgn prince, he was refolved not to leave 
it as a private foldier, and that the only courfe they could 
now purfue, was to transfer the war from Lombardy , (though 
Brcfcia was on the point of furrendering to Philip) into 
Fu; cany. 

The fenate 


that having come into 

o 


of Venice refufeu to agree to this propofal, 
and matters taking a favourable turn in Tufcany, through 
m aver of the attittance fent by the pope to the Florentines , Sforza was 
Florence ; contented to remain in Lombardy. Mean while, Picinino 

over the mountains againft 
nd having carried fome ttrong pattes, he entered 
y of Magelli , where he befieged Monte Pulciano , 
and puttied his foraging parties almoft: to the gates of 
Florence. The credit and prudence of Cofmo dc Medici , the 

friendfhi? 


remain in Lumbar dv. 
fuddenly directed his 


march 


Florence ; 
the vail 


o 

a 
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fflendfhip of the pope, and the arrival of eighteen thou- 
und horfe under Copponi , from Lombardy , defeated all the 
ichemes of Pianino , who had depended greatly on an in- 
i'urreition of the Florentines in his favour. He was over- but is dc» 
perfuaded by count Poppi , to draw off towards the Cafentinc , f ea ted. 
where he took feveral places; but unable to procure fub- 
fiftence for his horfes in that rocky country, he fell back to 
Borgo St. Scpolcbrc , from whence he made feveral feparate 
attacks upon Ciita di Cajlello , Perugia , and Cortona ; but 
failed in them all. 

fufcany being thus delivered from its danger, Sforza un- Rapid 
dertook to raife the fiege of Brefcia , and to penetrate to conquefts 
lake Benac , where the Venetian fleet under Contareni , had of Sforza. 
been victorious over that of Philip. In his march, he at- in 
tacked and defeated the Milanefe army, under two generals, hardy. 
Ittalus , and Vermio. This produced the relief of Brefcia , 
and the progrefs of Sforza’s arms was fo rapid in recover¬ 
ing all that the Venetians had loft, befides making new con- 
quefts, that Philip ordered Picinino to march diredtly from 
Tufcany to defend Milan. He refolved, if poflible, to beat 
the combined army of the pope and the Florentines ; before 
he began his march he attacked it under the walls of An- 
ghiarii but he was defeated, and driven towards Borgo. 

The daughter however, though the battle raged four hours, 
is faid, to have confifted only of one man, who fell from 
his horfe, and was trod to death ; but the number of pri- 
foners made by the Florentines was very confiderable. Pici- 
nino’s defeat difconcerted Philip - 3 while Sforza continued 
his conquefts in the Milanefe j and he reduced Pefcara 3 at 
the mouth of the Mincio . Here the marquis of EJle offered An ac- 
himfelf a mediator between Sforza and Philip 3 in wbofe commo- 
name, the marquis offered to conclude the marriage be- dation 
tween Sforza , and Philip’s daughter, and even to fend her propofed 
to him with a large fum of money. Sforza knew, that in by Philip 
the main, he flood upon very indifferent terms with the 
Venetians , and that, by his continuing to conquer, he hazard¬ 
ed the lofs of the dutchy of Milan. He knew Philip how¬ 
ever, too well to return any pofitive anfwer to the marquis, 
but referred both of them to the Venetians , by whofe refo- 
lutions he faid he would be determined as to his reconci¬ 
liation with Philip. He then went to Venice , where he was 
received with a profufion of honours ; but the propofols 
of the marquis operated ftrongly on his mind, and he re¬ 
vived to relax in his ardour againft the Milanefe. In the 
mean while, Picinino 3 to the furprize of all Italy , had re¬ 
turned to Lomoardy , and was at the head of a ftronger army 
than ever ; but was oppofed by Sforza with thirty thoufond 


men. 


A battle was fought, without either fide obtaining 
the advantage, and Sforza befieged Mariinenga , without 


appearing to be in earneft to take it. In fhort, it was evL 
dent that Sforza thought it high time to flop the career of 

O 2 his 
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his vi<Sfories. Picinino , on the other hand, complained that 
his fervices had been ill requited by the duke of Milan ; and 
it was thought that both generals a&ed in concert, by pro- 
tradling the operations of the war. Philip found the ex¬ 
pence of it intolerable, and was exafperated by an infolent 
meiTage fenthim by Picinino , who demanded, as his reward, 
to be put in pofieffion of the city and territory of Piacenza. 

This determined Philip , at all events, to rid himfelf of PU 
cinino’s infolence and tyranny, by coming to an accommo¬ 
dation at once with the Venetians , and Sforza. The latter 
had been fo carelefs in his operations in carrying on the 
war, that Picinino had obtained vaft advantages over him; 
when he was furprized and confounded, by a pofitive order 
under Philip’s hand, to forbear hoftilities, and conclude a 
twelve months truce with Sforza. This order was the re- 
fult of Philip’s fecret negotiations, which fucceeded fo 
well, that both Sforza^ and the fen ate of Venice had agreed 
upon the preliminaries of a peace, to the great joy of all 
Lombardy. Sf'*a was married to Bianca , Philip’s daughter, 
and declared his umcefibr ; and notwithftanding all the op- 
pofition made by Picinino , the Venetian fenate accepted of 
his rival as their umpire for putting the finiihing hand to 


the accommodation. 


r„ 1 


:ea*y was accordingly concluded, 


by which the Venetian: were ro remain mailers of the Bref 
an , and the Bergamo/,:, together with Ravenna , Riva, Tor 
,-r. and Penetra , with other fortreffes in the Mantuan 


n- 


i which was to remain with Gonzaga. Philip was 
to retain Martinenga , and the Ghiradadda , and Sforza was 
co receive Cremona , and the Cremonefe , as the earneft of his 
wife’s fortune. Great obje&ions were made as to the cities 
of Pefcara , and Lonnado , but they were adjudged to the 
Venetians. The Florentines were to recover all the places 
that they had loft during the war ; and Bologna was to be 
restored to his holinefs. This peace coincides with the 
period when we took up the war in Lombardy , which forms 
fo important an sera in the hiftory of Italy. If the reader 
fhould imagine that our account of the pontificate has been 
too fcanty, we beg leave to put him in mind, that the chief 
tranfaefions of the popes in thofe days did not lie in Italy'i 
and their hiftory is to be found connected with thofe of the 
other countries we treat of. 

All parties concerned (the pope excepted) were fatisfied 
with this peace j which however, was not fully concluded 
till November 1441. The reader is apprized of the great 
events that immediately fuccecded it, and the tranquility of 
Italy rauft have been permanent, had not the over refined 
politics of the duke of Milan prevailed with him to join 
with Alphonfo , and the pope, in their attempts to ftrip 
Sforza of all the ecclefiaftical territories he held, and which 
had been confirmed to him by the ute popes. The pru¬ 
dence of the Florentines prevented this quarrel from having 

any 
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any material confequcnces, and the Italian princes and 
ftates were for a year or two chiefly employed in the in¬ 
ternal improvements of their dominions. Capponi, the Flo¬ 
rentine general, and his friend Baldaccio , had, during the late 
and former wars, performed fo many eminent ferviees to 
their country, that Cofmo de Medici , generous and moderate 
as he was, began to be jealous of their power, efpecially in 
the army; and Baldaccio was moft infamoufly affaflinated, 
but without any fignal confequences happening in the ftate, 
through the profound veneration that both the magiftrates 
and people had for the Medici. Upon the death of Picinino, 
which happened through heart-break, at hearing of his 
fon’s defeat by Sforza , and the treatment he had received 
from Philip, Sforza confented to a peace with the pope, 
upon his furrendering certain poffeflions in Ancona , and re¬ 
taining others. The intriguing temper of the duke of 
Milan renewed the public commotions. 

The Bolognefe had refufed, to fubmit to the pope, and the Remarka- 
duke entered into a private correfpondence with Battijla blehillory 
Cannefcbi , one of their noblemen, who murdered Benti- of the 
voglio , and attempted to make himfelf mafter of Bologna. Bentivog . 
The Bolognefe , who had been long devoted to the Bentivoglio Ho family 
family, ran to arms, drove that of Cannefcbi out of their at Bologna 
city, and put Battijla to death ; but were at a lofs for a 
leader to fupply Bentivoglio’s place, as he had only left a fon 
who was no more than fix years of age. 

The affairs of the Bolognefe were, on that account, running 
into vaft diforder, when count Poppi, who happened to be 
then in that city, undertook to produce a dafeendent from 
Annibal Bentivoglio, who had been lately murdered. The 
people agreed to this propofal, upon the count's pro¬ 
ducing the youth,who he faid was about twenty years of age, 
who had the form and features of his father Hercules Benti¬ 
voglio, the fon of Annibal. This youth, though begot by 
Hercules , had been educated by his mother, as the fon of her 
hufband Cafcbefe , who was then dead ; but young Sante , for 
that was his name, continued to he under the tuition of 
Cacbejds brother, by birth a wool-drefier in Florence , but 
rich, and he intended to make his fuppofed nephew his 
heir. The Bologntfe , who knew the count to be a man of 
probity, immediately appointed deputies to demand the 
youth, for the guardian of the infant Bentivoglio \ and the 
moment they came into his prefence they recognized hfrrt 
from the fimilarity of his features, to be the fon of Her¬ 
cules. Before the fenate of Florence would agree to his 
leaving their city, they appointed Cofmo de Medici , and 
Capponi , to examine into the affair and finding all the 
count had faid to be true, the fenate gave Saute cloaths and 
equipages fuitable to the honours that were defigned him ; 
and proof being made that HercuUs had alyyavs acknow- 

O 3 - ledged 
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I edged him to be his, he entered upon his guardianfhip with 
applaufe, and finilhed it with credit to hitnfelf, and with 
honour and advantage to his family. 

The duke Upon Pianino *s death, the duke of Milan invited Ciar - 
of Milan pellone to command his army ; but he was laid under arreft 
again and put to death by Sforza , which renewed the differences 
breaks between him and the duke, who took part with Malatejla , 
with lord of Rimini , Sforza’s fon-in-law, but now his enemy. 
Sforza. Malatejla , befides Philips was fupported by the pope, and the 

king of Naples ; and Lombardy , and Tufcany became again 
the threatres of war. The duke, though he was now old, 
and almoft blind, attempted to take from Sforza , Cremona , 
which was garrifoned by the Florentines , and Pontremsll ; 
but without fuccefs. Young Picinino was his general, and 
he was defeated by Michalotti , general of the Venetians, who 
took part in this quarrel againft the duke, and who made 
fuch a progrefs in the Milanefc , that it awakened the at¬ 


tention and jealoufy of Sforza. Philip was then in a de- 

Befides the bodily infirmities under 
which he laboured, he had no authority in his own court. 


plorable condition. 


death of 


and he could receive no fuccours from his allies, as Sforza 
lay between him and Naples with his army.' In this emer¬ 
gency, he applied to his fon-in-law Sforza for affiftance, 
and protection, and offered to make 'him general of his 
troops. Sforza , who was ftill in the pay of the Venetians 
and Florentines , feemed to hefitate upon the propofal; and 
the Venetians , to fix him in their intereff, promifed to make 
him duke of Milan , if he would give them leave to conquer 
it. Sforza thought it was high time to check their power, 
the duke, and continuing ftill undetermined, they attempted, but 

without fuccefs, to furprize Cremona ; upon which Sforza 
declared himfelf in favour of his father-in-law’, and was 
advancing to his affiftance, when he heard of his death, 
on the laft of Augufl 1447. This critical event had been 
unforefeen by Sfotza, and he found himfell in a moft 
bifagreeable fituation, the Venetians having for fome time 
negleCled to fupply him with money ; fo that his troops 
were beginning to grow mutinous. He had no hopes from 
the Florentines , who were overawed by Alphonfo , and pop! 
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Nicholas V. was his enemy, becaufe he continued to pofieis 
great part of the church’s patrimony ; while the people of 
Milan had thoughts of erecting themfelves into a common¬ 
wealth ; or, if they muft have a mafter, to call in Alphonjo 
Icing of Naples , who, of all the Italian potentates, was tin? 
moft capable cf protedfting them againft the Venetians . 
Sforza chofe the beft courfe he could purfue. Without 


feeming to lay any ft re ft upon his father-in-law’s defhna- 
tion, he advanced from Cotignola with his army, and offer¬ 
ed his fervice to the 4 
and all their enemies. 




pie of Milan againft the Venetians 
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New dif- 


tradicns 


Tt is certain, that Philips befoie ] 
jlipbenfo for his heir, and when he h 

j n<r m force his way through Tufcany to his affiftance* The in Lorn 
pope had afl'embled a congrefs at Ferrara , to which depu¬ 
ties were fent from the moft confiderable of the Italian 


hardy. 


ftates 


princes, at the time of Philip's death, which 


overthrew all the pontiff’s views for eftablifhing a general 
peace in Italy. The Venetians had made themfelves mailers 
of Lodi , and Piacenza , and thought themfelves fure of re¬ 
ducing Milan itl'elf. The regency of that city fent deputies 
to Cremona, where Sforza was, to offer him the command 
of their army, upon the terms that had been concluded 
between him and the late duke, and that they would put 


him in pofi'effion of Brefcia , and Verona 


they 


of S/l 


orza. 


were conquered. The war was all this while proceeding 
brifkly between the Florentines and Alphonfo , greatly to the 
difadvantage of the latter, who was baffled in all his at¬ 
tempts to force his way to the Milanefe. Sforza found 
means to gain young Picimno to his party; and the Pavians 
offered to fubmit to his government, provided they were 
exempted from that of the Milanefe , whom they mortally 
hated. He wifely accepted of the offer, to prevent (as he 
told the Milanefe) the Pavians from furrendering themfelves 
either to the Venetians , or the duke of Savoy, whofe houfe 
began now to make a confiderable figure in Italy. 

It was at this time, that the foundation of the great wars Socceifes 
in Italy were laid, which afterwards proved fo fatal to the 
French , and their crown. The late duke of Milan’s filler, 
had a fon, who was Charles duke of Orleans , and he claimed 
tobethe only legitimate heir to the duteny of Milan. The 
more numerous the pretenders to that noble country were, 
the caufe of Sforza was the more benefited. The inhabitants 
refigned the command of their army to Sforza , as being the 
leaf! formidable candidate. He fent, in his own name, and 
that of the Milanefe , a demand of all the places the Vene¬ 
tians had taken, either before, or after the death of the late 
duke; and meeting with an evafive anfwer, he marched 
againfl Attendulo, the Venetian general, who was obliged to 
retire towards Lodi. Sforza , upon this, attacked and took 
Piacenza , which he gave up to be plundered by his foldiers, 
and made the garrilon prifoners; while Attendulo entered 
and ravaged the Pavefe , and part of the Milanefe , before he 
retired into winter quarters. A difference, which broke 
out about this time between the king of 2\ T aplss , and the 



nans by fea and land with great daughter, took their camp, 
and recovered many of their eonquefls. The Milanefe, 
however, ftiil refufed to receive him as their duke, and the 


of the war, and dilfatisfied 

O 


general. 


Who 

makes 
peace with 
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Che Vene- general, Attendido , privately offered to affift him againft the 
1 iani. Milanefe , provided they were put into poffeilion of the 

places belonging to the late duke beyond the Adda^ all their 
prifoners releafed, and reflitution made of all the places 
that Sforza had conquered in their territory. 

They Sforza made no difficulty to accept of thofe terms, and 

join the being joined by the Venetian army, he advanced againft 
Milanefe Milan , where the two Tons of Picinino commanded. By a 
againft private article in the treaty between Sforza and the Vene- 
him. tians , the latter were to befiege Crema , and, if they could 

take it, they were to keep it. No tran faction perhaps, was 
ever entered into, or purfued with lefs good faith on all 
hands, than this agreement between Sforza^ and the Venetians, 
The Milanefe upbraided him bitterly, for having betrayed 
them, and entered into a fecret treaty with the Venetian ;, 
who were no fooncr in poffeffion of Crema , which they 
took, than they declared themfelves the patrons and pro¬ 
testors of the Milanefe liberty, and lent deputies to Sforza^ 
from whom they withdrew their troops, allowing him eight 
days for acceding to the peace. Sforza was fhocked, but 
jiot furprized, at this event. He loon defeated Lnvis of 
Savoy s army, which was marching to the affiftance of the 
Milanefe , and made difpofitions for reducing Milan by 
famine, though it contained fixty thoufand fighting men 
within its wails. Upon the arrival of rhe Venetian deputies 
in his camp, he difguifed his refentment for all that had 
happened, and was told that he was to be put into pofieffion 
of part of the late duke’s inheritance, though no particu¬ 
lars were fpecified. He feemed pleafed with the terms, and 
appointed deputies to repair to Milan , to put the laff hand 
to the treaty ; but with fecret inffru6tions to embarrafs it, 
and, if poffible, to raife an infurrection in his favour. At 
the fame time he made a truce for a month with the 
Milanefe , and by drawing off his army, left them and the 
Venetians fo fully convinced that he would fubtnit to the 
terms propofed, that the former lived in a ftate of fecurity, 
and the latter difeontinued their preparations for carrying 


on the war. 

Conduct Sforza took this opportunity of applying for affiffance to 
of the the Florentines , among whom he had a firm friend in Cojmo 
Fiona- de Medici , but he was oppofed by Cappoai , upon the generous 
tines. principle, that the Milanefe fhould be maintained in their 

liberty. Cofmo's reafens were more prudential, and fhevr- 
ed a greater knowledge of mankind ; for he obferved, that 
the Milanefe were fo uninftructed, and fo unfit for forming 
any plan for the government of a free republic, that they 
could not fubfift without a maffer, and that Sforza was far 
more eligible for the Florentine intereff, than either Alphonf 
or the Venetians. The republic was balanced between the 
opinions of thofe two great men ; and the general fen fe was 

to aid the ffronger party, without regarding any other conft- 

deratiou* 
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deration. By this time, the Venetians perceived that Sforza 
had only amufed them ; for, though it was in the depth of 
winter, he had renewed the blockade of Milan, and cut off 
all communications between the Milanefe and the Venetians, 
who were now advanced to the banks of the Adda. The 
Milanefe garrifon was then commanded by Jacob Picmino, 
as the Venetians were by Malatejla , who patted the Adda, 
but v/as driven back by Sforza. Malatejla however, took 
his meafures fo well, that by cutting off Sforza 's convoys, 
and gaining poffeffion of the paffes on the river; he reduced 
his army to great {traits for forage and provifions, and his 
army being reinforced by fome French and Savoyards, moft 
of the officers were for finiftiing the campaign by a general 
battle ; but the intcrefted policy of the Venetians counter¬ 
manded this opinion. They fuppofed, that the greater the 
miferies were the Milanefe fuffered, they would be the more 
ready to fubmit to the republic of Venice. 

They were deceived by a policy which was too finely The Mi - 
fpun for the human feelings. The hardfhips which Sforza 's lanefe fub* 
foldiers underwent, were not to be compared to thofe of mit to 
the Milanefe. The common people loft all patience and all Sforza. 
refpedt for their governors. They caballed together; they 
chofe one Gafpar for their head; they murdered the greateft 
part of their magiftrates, and tore in pieces the Venetian 
ambaffador, who had been their advifer. Having perpetrated 
all thofe violences, they began to deliberate about the choice 
of a future matter, and the affembly was divided between, 
the kings of France, and Naples, and the duke of Savoy, 

Gafpar, who was fecretly in Sforza 's intereft, and indeed 
his agent, mentioned him as the only perfon capable to 
protect them from the tyranny of the Venetians, or from 
becoming a province to any Arrange prince ; and he demon- 
flrated,that all they had fuffered from him had been owing 
to the bafenefs and treachery of the Venetians. This fpeech 
had the defired effedl, and Gafpar was appointed deputy 
from the affembly, to acquaint Sforza that they accepted of 
him for their matter. He was accordingly received into the 
city with the moft extravagant demonttrations of joy by 
the inhabitants, on the twenty fixth of February 1450. 

This was the year of jubilee, and pope Nicholas having A jwbilee. 
triumphed over the remains of the council of Bafl, and 
even prevailed with Fcelix to abdicate the popedom, boatted 
of his triumphs in all parts of chrittendom, but in Bohemia, 
where the brave Huffites baffled all his attempts to fubdue 
them, though he was fupported by the temporal power. 

He had behaved with great moderation to cards Fcelix, and 
his adherents, by confirming all his a£ts of pontifical power, 
and taking off all the cenfures which his predeceffor 
Eugene had pronounced againft the friends and members of 
the council of Bafil. His glory was crowned by the mag¬ 
nificent celebration of the jubilee, amidft prodigious crowds 

©f 
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of foreigners, who flocked to Rome to fee the folemnity. He 
did 'not forget the ufual arts of his predeceflors for railing 
money on that occafion ; for he fent his nuncios and agents 
over all chriftendom, who fold indulgences to the people, 
entitling them to the fame privileges as if they had been 
perfonally prefent at Rome. Next year, the famous Mneas 
Sylvius , intimated to his holinefs the intention of his matter 
the emperor Frederic III. to receive the imperial crown at 
Rome, and to confummate his marriage with the prineefs 
Eleonora of Portugal, neice to Alphonjo king of Naples ; 
which he accordingly did. The Romans , notwithftanding 
the profperous ftate of the pontificate, Hill retained their 
mutinous fpirit, and the Greeks continued as obftinate as 
ever againft uniting themfelves with the Latin church, 
though the Turks were, now, at the gates of Conjlantinopk , 
and threatening the extinction of their empire ; which ac¬ 
cordingly happened fcon after, on the twenty ninth of 
May 145?, under Mohammed, the Turkijb fultan 


The Pen 


at 


their being 

difappointed in their hopes of becoming mafter of the Mi- 
lanefe. Sforxa , in all his diftrefi'es, had experienced the friend- 
fhip of Cofmo de Medici ; whole 


his neceftities, and h 


purfe was always open to 
knew he could truft to him and his 
ther hand, the Venetians and AlphonJ 
united for his definition. An ambaflador was fent from 
Venice to Florence , with a kind of a difavowai of the league 
fubfifting between the two republics, i he fen ate referred 
him for anfwer to Cofmo de Medici , who junified all that his 
countrymen had done, and prevailed upon them to enter 
into frefh engagements with Sforza , as the Venetians did at 
the fame time with Alphonjo , Sforza’s implacable enemy. 
Sforza endeavoured to prevent this alliance from taking 
place, by his generous behaviour towards the Venetians, 
whofe prifoners in the Milancfe he protected, and fet at li¬ 


berty. 


Alphonjo and the Venetians, on the other hand, 


j 4 * 

ordered all the Florentine fubjccls to leave their territories; 
and they attempted to fui prize Bologna, which, under Smite, 
continued to be firmly attached to the Florentines. They 
were fo near fuccceding in this, by means of fome Bologneje 
exiles, that they were a&ually in poifelfion of the market¬ 
place j but were driven out of the city by the vabur or 
Sante, and the friends of the BeniivogHo family. 

The Florentines fent deputies to the chief princes and 
ftates of Italy, to complain of this attempt upon Bologna, 
as being aimed at themfelves. Tile Venetians treated tho»<*. 
complaints with great haughtinefs. 


A 


ana 


op 


manifefted their 
Tne truth is, their re- 


public, by their marine and commerce, Wc.s now railed to 
an exceflive pitch of power, and they afpired to be fove- 
reigns of Lombardy. They confidered the Florentines as th3 

only rivals they had in Italy , and they ftroye to d here Jit 

ther 
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them, not only in Europe , but in Afia. Alphonfo , now be¬ 
come old and amorous, faw their greatnefs with a fecret 
diflike, and made apologes for his rough treatment of the 
Florentines. The latter applied to the French king for pro¬ 
tection ; he gave them the famStion of his name to their 
league j and Sforxa made up all former differences between 
them and the Genoefe , who became their confederates like- 
wife. The Florentines , thus patronized and allied, kept no 
farther meafures with the Venetians ; and about this time, 

Prfid'Ejle, marquis of Ferrara^ was by the emperor Frederic 
Ilf. created duke of Modena , and Reggio. Both parties 
being now ready for action, the Venetians entered the Mi- 
lanefe by Lodi , as their ally, the marquis of Montferrat , did 
by Alexandria $ but neither of them were able to take either 
of thofe cities. Sforza had an army on foot of above 
twenty thoufand men, and he not only defeated the marquis 
o iMontferrat, but ravaged the BreJJan. The Venetians called The Nea~ 
upon Alphonfo , who finding all his endeavours to detach the politans 
Florentines from Sforza to be vain, ordered his eldeft fon invade 
Ferdinand , to march into Tufcany with twelve thoufand Tufcany . 
men, and his fleet to ravage its fea coafts. Ferdinand did 
nothing memorable againft the Florentines , and they kept 
thcmfelves upon the defenfive, till they fuffered him to 
wafte his troops in fruitefs attempts upon the moft inconfi- 
derable places ; fo unexperienced were the Neapolitans in 
the bufinefs of the field. Other writers, however, do not 
give us fo contemptible an idea as Machiavcl does of the 
Neapolitans in this expedition ; but it is certain, all they 
did was their reducing the weak towns of Foiano , and Vada , 
and ravaging the open country, befides fkirmifhing in fomc 
detached parties. 

In Lombardy , the Venetians at firft obtained fome advan- Succefs of 
tages over the Milanefe\ and their general Leonifio , after be- Sforza. 
ing difappointed in an attempt he formed upon Milan , 
took Socinna. He afterwards defeated a party of Milanefe , 
under Alefandro Sforxa , who efcaped to his brother’s camp, 
as he was befieging Cahifana. The Venetians left nothing 
unattempted to relieve that place ; but the garrifon was 
obliged to furrender themfelves prifoners of war to Sforxa y 
who thereby eftablifhed his winter quarters in the Venetian 
territories. 


Qne of the principal motives that had induced the French The 
king to enter into the Florentine league, was their promifing French 


to fupport Renate of Anjou , with me 
would revive his claim to the kingdom 


with men and money, if he king fides 


of Naples. Renate , with the 


accordingly, having obtained feme troops, arrived in Lom- Florentines 
t’oref and the duke of Savoy was perfuaded to detach him- 
fi’k from his alliance with the Penetiuns. 


Early in the next 



campaign fo vigoroufiy, 
ui t:ic preceding ; and 
cei by their king, that 

they 
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they were obliged to fubfift themfelves upon rapine. jp, 
photifo purchafed from Gerardo Garrlbatorte , his efiate in th e 
vale of Bagyio , which lay extremely convenient for hj s 
harrafling the Florentine dominions. The Florentines hearing 
of the bargain, and that the natives were unwilling to 
change their mafters, fent a detachment into the vale 
who took poffeffion of Gerardo’s caftles, and difappointed 
Sforza Alphonfo. In Loinbardy , the Venetians befieged Adanerk, 

beats the and their brave general Leonifio , being killed in a fally, the 
Venetians, command of their troops fell to Picinino , who took the 

place, with feveral others ; but Sforza compelled him to 
raife the fiege of Seniga , and was fo well feconded by 
Renate , who joined him with four thoufand troops, that he 
not only recovered Manerba , and all that he had loft, but 
made confiderable progrefs in the Cretnoncfe , and the BreJJ'an ,, 
where the inhabitants were difaffedled to the Venetian go¬ 
vernment. All that Picinino could do was to prevent the 
capitals of thofe two provinces from falling into his hands; 
and the campaign concluded glorioufly for Sforza , though 
he had been obliged to raife the fiege of Jfola. 

Conduft The pope continued neutral in all the difputes between 
of the the two great confederacies of Italy , and had been iodet’a- 

pope. tigable in exhorting the Cbrijlian powers to oppofe the in¬ 

fidels; but the troops which he obtained, and the naval 
armaments employed for that purpofe by the Venetians , and 
Genoefe , though confiderable, had been ineffectual for 
flopping their progrefs. After the lofs of Conjlantinople , he 
made a new effort for uniting the Chrifian powers ; but the 
emperor was fo cold in the caufe, and the diffentions in 
Ger?nany were fo great, that it came to nothing. Even this 
did not relax the zeal of his holinefs, and he employed one 
Simonette , to negociate a peace in Italy, during the winter. 
All parties had reafon to be tired of the war. Aipbonjo had 
already made fome advances to the Florentines for peace, 
which had been favourably received ; and thofe politic re¬ 
publicans thinking that Sforza’s power was now as great as 
was confident with their fyftem of preferving a balance in 
Italy , began to negleCl the fubfidies they had promifed to 
Renate, who, notwithftanding Sforza’s earned: entreaties, re¬ 
turned to France , but left a few troops in Lombardy This 
unexpected event was greatly owing to a refolution taken 
at the court of France , to fupport the claim of the Orltjim 
family upon the Milancfe. The Venetians faw that the Turks 
ought to be now more formidable to them than Sforza had 
ever been; and they were fincerely difpofed for peace. 
Sforza perceiving that he was to ex peck no farther fupport 
from France , was defirous to cultivate the arts of peace in 
his own dominions, which had been long the feenes of war 
and devaluation. 

A peace Thus it was eafy for the pope, by his agent Sirnonette , to 
concluded perfuade all the parties at war to agree to a congrefs at 

Romh 
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Pome, under the mediation of his holinefs j but indeed the 
chjef’prelirninaries had been already fettled between Sforza 
and the Venetians , by their agreeing that each fhould reftore 
to the other the pofl'effions either held before the war. The 
duk.e of Savoy , and the marquis of Montferrat however, 
were not included in this agreement, which was finally 
concluded on the ninth of April 1454, and acceeded to by 
the pope, the Florentines , ana the Tufcan ftates ; but op- 
pofed by Alphonfo , through hij hatred to Sforza . A triple 
alliance between him, the Venetians , and the Florentines 
was then concluded on for twenty five years, to which Al- 
pbanfo finding all h:s oppofition in vain, was perfuaded by 
Sbnonette to accede. The Genoefe , Malatejla , and AJlorre 
of Faenza , were excluded out of this alliance, at the re-<- 
queft of Alphonfo , who was at war with them. From ex- 
preffing the mod inveterate hatred to Sforza , he now treated 
him with the greateft marks of affedtion, and concluded a 
double marriage between his fon and daughter, with thofe 
o {Sforza; and indeed the union appears to be natural, 
when we refled; that the French were their common 
enemies, and pretended to the dominions of both. This 
peace was fcarcely concluded, when the death of pope 
Nicholas happened, on the twenty fecond of March 1455. 

His fucceflbr was Alphonfo Borgia , a noble Spaniard , who Calixtus 
took the name of Calixtus III. but he was feventy feven I-II. pope* 
years of age, and very infirm. He was however, if pofii- 
ble, more vigorous than any of his predeceflors had been 
in oppofing the progrefs of the Turks j and he fent a fleet of 
ftxteen gallies againff their iflands in the Archipelago , under 
the command of the patriarch of Aquileia. As the advance¬ 
ment of Calixtus had been in a great meafure owing to 
Alphonfo , that prince thought that his holinefs ought to 
conform himfelf to his will ; but he was deceived, for Ca¬ 
lixtus not only refufed to deliver up to him any part of the 
Ancona , but to grant the eventual inveftiture of his king¬ 
dom to his natural fon, Ferdinand. Italy , (as it commonly 
happened at the conclufion of a peace), was full of dif- 
banded officers and foldiers, and they c’nofe for their head 
Jacob Picinino, who, on pretence of the arrears that were 
due to his father, and other hereditary claims, ravaged 
Tufcany , and the Siennefe , and even threatened that capital!: 

He was privately fupported and encouraged by Alphonfo ; but 
the fpirited pontiff' ordered his general Vint'mriglia, to join 
the Florentine troops, and Picinino was entirely defeated; 
and Alphonfo obtained for him twenty thoufand crowns, on 
condition of his evacuating the places he had taken in the 
Siennefe. Alphonfo ff ill carried on his war againft Malatejla , 

**nd the Genoefe , whom he reduced to great diftrefs and he 
is generally blamed for reviving the troubles of Italy . The 
defpair of the Genoefe , and their own diffractions, drove? 
them into the arms of France ; and they chofe for their 

governor 
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governor John, the Con of Renate , of Anjou ; but in the 
Death of mean while, Alphonfo died, in the beginning of May 14-^ 
Alpbonfo leaving behind him the character of being the patron of 
king of ^learned men, an excellent warrior, and a confummate po- 
Naples , litician 5 but ambitious, turbulent, and interefted. 

and of He was fucceeded by his natural fon Ferdinand , who at 
Calixtus. his acceffion found himfelf under great difadvant2ges. T| le 

pope had marked out his kingdom, or at leaf!; half of it, for 
his nephew Borgia , whom he had created dulce of Spoleto^ 
though drained with vice and infamy. Ferdinand finding 
the pope inexorable, that he had declared his crown vacant, 
and degraded him from his royalty, affembled an army, but 
was prevented from marching with it to jR ome, by the death 
of Calixtus , who filled the papal chair for three years, and 
four months. His nephew Borgia , governor of Rome , and 
the ecclefiaftical ftate, before his uncle was buried, was 
driven out of Rome , and took refuge in Crijla Vecchia , 
where he fcon after died. 


Pius II. Calixtus was fucceeded in the popedom by that active 
pope. churchman, cardinal, ambaiTador and politician, JEmc,: 

Sylvius , who took the name of Pius II. He was originally 
a Siennefe , and his father was fo poor, that young IRnm 
for feme time laboured for a farmer, that he might affift 
his father in giving him a learned education. By the affift- 
ance of ftrong natural parts, indefatigable zeal in whatever 
he undertook, and a lincere attachment to all who employ¬ 
ed him, he had filled various polls in church and Hate wirh 
univerfal applaufe, and fo perfect a difintereftednefs, that 
he declared, the day before he was chofen pope, he was not 
worth fo much money as to purchafe himfelf a pair of 
He fa- Ihoes. His exaltation was highly agreeable to the Italian 
vours the princes and ftates, and he immediately gave the inveftiture 
caufe of of the kingdom of Naples to Ferdinand , which fome at- 
Fenlinand tribute to the force of money, as Alpbonfo had left that 
king of prince immenfely rich. It is certain, that Ferdinand be- 
Naples. flowed his natural daughter Mary , in marriage upon the 

pope’s nephew, Picolomim\ whom he made great judiciary 
of Naples , and duke of Amalphi. Pius fucceeded to all the 
zeal of his mod zealous predecefTors, for uniting the 
Chrijiian powers againft the infidels. He raifed Sienna to be 
an archbilhopric, and his own nephew was its fird pre¬ 
late. During his refidence in that city, he appeared with 
vad fplendor, and was attended by ambadadors from almoft 
all the princes of chridendom, for terminating their difier- 
ences, and for promoting the crufade, which had now a 
very formidable appearance, againft the infidels. Among 
other adds of this pope, was his formally condemning and 
anathematizing a practice that had of late become common 
in Italy , that of appealing from the pope to a future general 

council. 
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bfotwithftanding all the authority of Pius , he was, (on Commo- 
fome accounts foreign to this hiftory,) thwarted by a duke tions io 
of Auftria , and the kings of Cajlile , and Poland . Even the 
^nans were not eafy under his government. One Porcari , 
a hair-brained enthufiaft, in the pontificate of Nicholas , 
fancied that he had been defigned by heaven to deliver /tafy 
from the tyranny of priefts ; and having a numerous fol¬ 
lowing among the Romans , he formed a confpiracy againft 
the pope, which was detected when upon the point of 
breaking out ; and he, with his chief confederates, were 
executed. Their punifiiment did not extinguifti the fpirit quelled by 
they had raifed, and Tibertius , the foil of one of the fufferers, the pope, 
during the abfence of pope Pius from Rome , put himfelf at 

the head of the party, which confifted chiefly of young 
men, and Icon became too powerful for the magiftrates to 
fupprefs it; fo that Pius was obliged to return in hafte 
to Rome , where his authority, and the troops he carried 
along with him, quelled the riot, and, with Tiburtius , its 
other ringleaders, were executed. 

The court of France was far from being pleafed with the Naples in* 
pope’s condutft, becaufe he continued to fupport Ferdinand vaaed by 
againft Renate , whofe fon, John , ftill kept pofleflion of John of 
Genoa. A great number of the Neapolitan barons, who Anjou . 
were diffatislied with Ferdinand on account of his illegiti¬ 
macy, with the prince of Tarento , the moft powerful fub- 
jeft in the kingdom, at their head, declared for the Anjou* 
vine party, and John, who now took upon himfelf the title 
of duke of Calabria , made a defeent with th zGenoefe and 
Provencal fleet, upon rhe kingdom of Naples, where being 
joined by the prince of Tarento , and other great barons, his 
progrefs foon became formidable. Ferdinand applied for 
nfifth nee to the duke of Milan and the pope, and both of 
them fent him confiderable fupplies ; but he was defeated 
at Sarno fo completely, that the Neapolitans crowded who 
thould be the firft to acknowledge Renate as their king. 

Ferdinand, however, was ftill in pofleflion of Naples , and ac¬ 
knowledged by the count of Fondi, and fome of the other 
barons. It is thought, that the prince of Tarento was pre¬ 
vailed upon by his neice queen I fa belief , wife to Ferdinand ', 
to divert John from following his blow, (by marching di- 
re&iv to Naples ,) and perfuaded him to amufe himfelf with 
the iiege of the other towns. Ferdinand made ufe of the 
respite which this diverfion gave him, to renew his appli¬ 
cations to the pope and the duke of Milan , which he did 
with fuch fuccefs, that he was enabled again to take the 
held, and he obtained many fignal advantages over the 
Jni'jtfvincs. During this campaign, Scanderbeg , prince of 
Albania, who has rendered his name fo famous by his vic¬ 
tories againft the Turks , out of gratitude for the benefits 
In: had received from the late Alphonjo , came from Albania 

to Naples . to afiift his Ion Ferdinand. He obtained-fome 

advantages 
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advantages at firft over the Anjouvine party, but his afFai r $ 
obliging him to return to Albania, to oppofe the Turks 
Ferdinand again loft ground in the kingdom of Naples . {ft 
was powerfully fupported by the duke of Milan, who fent 
his kinfman Alexander Sforza of Pefauro, to his affiftance. 
This proved fatal to the Anjouvine party. Duke John W2s 
Naples completely routed, near Troja, The prince of Tarentt 
fubmits fubmitted to Ferdinand, as did Picinino, who received a 
to FerdU penfion of one hundred and ten thoufand crowns; and at 
it a t,d ; ^ laft the great barons gradually dropping off from the French , 

d ake John himfelf returned to Marfeilles , and left Ferdinand 
in quiet poffeffion of bis kingdom, 
who ft- Few characters in hiftory are more ambiguous than that 
cures mm- cf Ferdinand ; but profound diflimulation feems to have been 
felf upon his governing principle. He had a fteady friend in pope 
the throne Pius II. who died in 1464, and was fucceeded by Paul H. 

Ferdinand omitted nothing that the blackeft ingratitude 
could devife to fecure his power over the Neapolitans, In 
breach of faith, he imprifoned the prince of Rojjano , and 
feized Picinino, who had been married to the duke of 
Milan's natural daughter. A treaty of marriage was then 
on foot between Alpbonfo, duke of Calabria, Ferdinand ’s 
fon, and Hippolita , the duke’s legitimate daughter. The 
duke refented the treatment of Picinino, who died under 
his confinement, and was thought to have been privately 
ijrangled by Ferdinand's order ; but the marriage, notwith- 
ftanaing, took place, as reafons of ftate bore down all other 
confiderations. This marriage preceeded the duke of 
Milan s death but a few months, and in the year 14.67, he 
and Galeazzo, who fucceeded to the dukedom of Milan, and 
Peter de Medici , the fucceffor of the great Cofmo, entered 
into a confederacy, for maintaining the tranquility of Italy, 
againft the Venetians. The progrefs of the Turks in Albania 
and Epirus , prevailed with the latter to liften to the exhor¬ 
tations of pope Paul, and a peace was concluded. Ferdi¬ 
nand then demanded a reftitution from the pope of Terra- 
cina, Benevento , and other places that his predeceflors had 
feized upon in the kingdom of Naples ; and he fupported 
Malatejla , the tyrant of Rimini, againft his holinefs. The 
latter depended upon affiftance from the Venetians. The 
latter had loft the iftand of Negropont, to the Turks , and 
were in no condition to aff ft his holinefs ; while Moham¬ 
med II. congratulated Ferdinand upon his own fuccelles 
againft his enemies the Venetians. 

Hiftory of Ferdinand, alarmed by the progrefs of the Turks, entered 
pope Paul into an alliance againft them with the other princes of Italy . 
If. He gave his daughter Eleonora, in marriage to Hercules cl'E/Je, 

duke of Ferrara\ and another daughter 10 Matthias, king 
oi Hungary, Upon the death of his queen Ifabella, he 
married Jane, daughter to the king of Arragon ; and applied 
hmifttlf entirely to the embeHiftiment apd improvement of 

7 his 
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lils kingdom, into which he introduced the culture of filk, 
and the art of printing, which was then in its infancy in 
Europe. The character of Paul II. was unfavourable to 
the revival of learning; but it is to the honour of Italy ^ 
that few climates, or periods, were ever known to produce 
fo many patrons of l'cience as appeared at this time in that 
country. The families of Medici , EJle , Gonzaga , Sforza, 

Urftni , and many others, were eminent, not only as the 
patrons of learned men, but as meriting that denomination 
themfelves. Paul II. had been bred a merchant, but by the 
encouragement of his uncle, pope Eugene , he had entered 
into the church, and among the firft things he did was his 
annulling the articles which, before his election, he had 
fworn to obferve. He was fo illiterate, that he profecuted 
and confilcated the goods of the feveral learned men, who, 
endued with a liberal turn of mind, had formed themfelves 
into literary focieties at Rome , and had endeavoured to 
renew the plan of deputation that had been pra&ifed under 
the ancient academy in Greece , and Italy. The numbers 
of thofe revivers of learning were confiderable, and many 
of them were men of quality and property. Having bought 
their places, they made ftrong reprefentations againft the 
pope’s arbitrary proceedings; and Platina , the famous 
hiftorian of the popes, diftinguifhed himfelf fo much by 
his oppofition, that he was thrown into irons, and kept in 
prifon for a whole winter. 

Many of the cardinals taking part with the fufferers, and He 
threatening to apply to the princes of chriftendom for a preaches 
general council, Paul thought proper to encreafe their ap- up a 
pointments, and their ornaments, by giving them leave to crufade. 
wear the red hat, and thedarnafk mitre, which till then, had 
been part of the papal drefs. As to himfelf, he was ex¬ 
travagant in adorning his. own perfon, and is faid to have 
bellowed no lefs than one hundred and twenty thoufand 
crowns in precious Hones, for a tiara. He was as zealous, 
as his predecelTors had been, in preaching up a war againft 
th eTurfoi but was more fparing in granting reverlions to 
his friends and favourites. In other refpedts, he proved a 
ufeful head to the church. By his arts and condefcenfions, 
he broke the fpirit of reformation in Bohemia and Germany ; 
and at laft brought Ferdinand , king of Naples , into his own 
meafures. That politic prince pretended, that he had been 
follicited into an alliance by the Turkifo fultan ; but that he 
would be determined as to his condudl by his hoiinefs and 
his confiftory. Paul , was at that time at variance with the 
counts of Aquikia , who had thrown off their obedience to 
the holy fee ; but Paul , by the aftxftance he received from 
Ferdinand , in the fpace of fourteen days, ftripped them of 
all their eftares. Ferdinand demanded, as the price of his 
affiftance, to be difeharged from the yearly tribute which 
he paid for his crown to the papal fee. The pope refufed 
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to confent to this, and a<Sted with fo much firmnefs, that 
Ferdinand thought proper to defift from his demand ; and 
as we have already mentioned, entered into the Italian con¬ 
federacy againft the Turks. 

Paul had behaved fo feverely againft his officers, that he 
always fufpe&ed them of entering into confpiracies againft 
his life and dignity. One Callhnaco , was nccufcd of having 
been in a confederacy with fome Venetian outlaws, and 
Paul filled all the jails in Rome with ftate prifoners, many 
of them of the firft rank, and Platina among others. Their 
innocence could not defend them from being put to the 
torture, which Platina endured twice in one day; and 
feveral of them died on the rack. This cruelty was the more 
nnjuftifiable, as Paid was fully convinced of the falfhood of 
the charges againft them ; and fought, by torturing the pri¬ 
foners, to fkreen himfclf from an imputation of levity, 
which he thought he fhould incur if he fhould difmifs them 
without punifliment. Perceiving, that this feverity did not 
anl'wer his end, he charged the prifoners with impiety, in 
having debated upon religious points, and particularly the 
immortality of the foul. Being afhamed of this pretence, 
at laft, the cardinals prevailed with him to fet them at liberty. 

While Paid was employed in thofe deteftable proceed¬ 
ings, the emperor of Germany , Frederic III. of Au/iria , 
arrived at Rome, where he was moft magnificently enter¬ 
tained by his holinefs; and he propofed the holding a ge¬ 
neral council at Con/lance , for forming a league among the 
Chriflian princes againft the Turks. The pope difliked this 
propofal, but agreed to invite them to fend their ambaffa- 
dors to Rome , to concert meafures for that end. He like- 
wife, in perfon, went in proceffion through the churches of 
Rome , and ordered public Applications to be made in thofe 
of St. Peter , and the Later an. The truth is, that the fre¬ 
quent overtures, and propofals we meet with in the hiftory 
of the popes, concerning leagues againft the infidels, arofe 
generally from motives of intereft rather than of religion. 
The princes of Europe , both temporal and fpiritual, laid hold 
of fuch pretexts for fleecing their fu’ojeiis ; but the pontiffs 
were the greateft gainers, as they had it in their power 
to oblige their friends by the bulls they granted for levying 
raxes upon ecclefiaftical livings and benefices, and when 
thofe were obtained, the propofed expeditions generally 
came to nothing. No pope ever knew better than Paul did 
how to make advantage of this (baneful traffic. Every 
thing was venal at his court, and he was fo far from en¬ 
couraging men of learning, that on ail occafions he public¬ 
ly held it to be a difqualification for their advancement in 
the church j. and that to know how to read and write was 
a fufficient Itock of learning for any ecclcfiaftic. With all 
thofe mean, mercenary qualities, by which he a mailed im- 
menle fums of money, he was magnificent, and fometimes 

generous to ths poor. He smbciiifhcd the city of Rsm 
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with many noble edifices, and he affe&ed great affability in 
his behaviour. He died on the twenty fixth of July 1471, Hisdeath. 
of an apoplectic fit, without any one being prefent. 

Paul II. was fucceeded by Sixtus IV. a Getioefe of obfcure SLxfus IV. 
birth; but confiderable learning. Upon his accefiion to pope, 
the pontificate, he appointed four legates to repair to four 
different powers of Europe , to perfuade them to unite 
againft the Turks. Cardinal BoJ'arion , was fent to France ; 
the cardinal of St. Mark , to Germany ; Borgia , to Spain ; 
and Caraffa, to Venice ; all of them charged with feparate 
commiflions, but terminating in one purpofe ; that of en¬ 
riching the papal coffers. Sixtus, contrary to the engage¬ 
ments he had entered into before his election, was excef- 
iively fond of his relations; one of whom, Peter Riario, he 
made a cardinal, when he was but twenty eight years of 
age, and in two years he killed himfelf by his exceffive 
debauchery. He is faid to have fpent near three hundred 
thoufand crowns in that time, and to have maintained five 
hundred domeftics in his family. The legates were unfuc- 
cefsful in their negotiations. The French king at firft prohi¬ 
bited cardinal Bejjavion, (who was efteemed to be the wifelt 
and moft learned of his order) from coming near his court. 

The cardinal of St. Mark , was equally unfuccefsful in Ger¬ 
many, as Borgia was in Spain. The differences between the 
court of Naples and that of Rome again broke out; and Sixtus 
was obliged to remit the tribute due from Ferdinand, upon 
his promife to defend the holy fee, and to fit out two 
gallies for the protection of its coafts. Ferdinand , at the War with 
fame time ordered his fleet, which confided of feventeen the Turks . 
fhips, to join that of his holinefs, and the Venetians under 
cardinal Caraffa , who failed to the Archipelago ; but without 
performing any fervice of importance againft the infidels. 

In 1473, Sixtus was highly exafperated againft Matthias , 
king of Hungary , for having offered to enter .-into an alliance 
with the Turkijh emperor. Soon after, he created eight car¬ 
dinals, and published a bull for a jubilee to be held at Rome , 
in 1475. Upon the death of Riario , as aforefaid, Sixtus 
gave the tithes and principality of hnola, and Forli, together 
with the vicariate of the ecclefiaftical ftate, to his brother 
Jeronimo. Perceiving that the demands of the king of 
Naples were endlefs, be fought to ftrengthen himfelf by 
new alliances, and brought about a marriage between Jero- 
nino, and a natural daughter of the duke of Milan , whofe 
brother he created a duke. But we are now to attend the 
affairs of Lombardy and Tufcany. 

After the murder of Picinino , at Naples , Italy enjoyed Hiffory of 
fome repofe, till difturbed by the ridiculous, unfuccefsful Florence . 
fchemes of crufading againft the infidels. Peter de Medici , 
was inferior to his father Cofmo, both in his political and 
perfonal abilities. As his finances had run into fome difi¬ 
ord e r, he had been perfuaded, by his pretended friend 
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in his debts, which rendered almoft all 


Tufc _ 

that he grew very unpopular. Peter thought to fupport 
himfelf by an alliance with Galeazzo> the young duke of 
Milan , who demanded the continuance of the fubfidy that 
had been paid to his father by the Florentines , for maintain¬ 


ing the 


ball 


anc 


of Italy againft the Venetians 


w „ This was 

oppofed by all ‘ he enemies of the Medici family, who called 
in the duke of Ferrara to their affiftance; but the Mem 
were ftill fo powerful, that Peter's party prevailed, and the 
heads of the oppofite faction took refuge at Venice , Naples, 
or Rome. The number and qualities of thofe exiles were 
io 


great that they were befriended 
fought every opportunity of ruining the family o 


by 


the Venetians , wi 

r 


4 


Tufc 


10 

IMtnitL 


Peter and his friends 


•f Jr 

applied for aftiftancc to the duke of Milan , and the king of 


Map l 


The former came in perfon to their relief, but 


having no talents for war, he was perfuaded to return to 
Milan. Ferdinand fent fome troops under the command 


or 


Confede- 


his fon Nlphonfo , and the campaign palled without anything 
remarkable happening. Peter de Medici was fo infirm in 
his health, that he was confined to his bed, and he had 
thoughts of reftoring the republic of Florence to her liberty, 
when he was overtaken by death. He left two fens, Lorenzs, 
and Guilian, who were too young for government; but 
being under the tutelage of Soderini , who was now the 
greateft man in Florence , and the firm friend of their family, 
the Florentines fwore to ftand bv them. 

Young Lorenzo was diftinguifhed for his accompliflmicnts 
both of body and mind, and he foon found himfelf unealy 


racy a- 

gainfl that under Soderini s tutelage, his meahires being very pacific, 
republic. The papal power had acquired ftrength every day by the 

calamities of ebriftendom ; and the pope formed a tec ret 
defign of railing the greatnefs of his family upon the ruin 
of that of Medici. He made the king of Naples his friend, 
by converting his tribute into an annual prefentof a white 
palfrey, properly caparifoned. His bolmcls then entered 

his great feheme of rcannexing to the ecclefnilhcal 

He took Spoleto by florin, 


upon 

Rate all the pofieftions it had lolE 


rcl Nicolo Vit 
Cajicllo. I'i 


fent him fome afiiflance j hut the place was taken by the 
cardinal of Si/lo, the pope’s natural fon, though called his 
nephew. Th 

and .his father employed him in forming 


leagues 


among 


the Italian prirrees againft the Florentines. With this view, 


he undertook a kind of a progrefs through Lombardy ; but it 
was thought, that he was fecretly po-ifoned by the Venetians., 
who, as well as the duke of Milan , began to be alarmed at 

The pope, therefore, was fo far 


greatnefs. 


his father’s 
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from iucceeding in his favourite defign, that a league was 

formed 
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formed againft him by the duke of Milan , the Venetians , 
and the Florentines , who invited the lefier powers of Italy 
to accede to it. The Venetians quarrelled with the king of 
A !aples t who demanded from them the ifland of Cyprus , and 
the* pope and he formed a counter league. Frederic of 
Urbina , was then the Florentine general; but he now entered 
jjito the fetvice of the pope and the king. In a few months 
moft of the fmall Hates of Italy were in arms againft each 
other; but the great contradting powers remained ftill in 
peace. Gahazzo* duke of Milan , the Nero of his time, 
was difpatched by a confpiracy of his own fubjedts j but 
Lorenzo de AleJ'ui, was more powerful than any of his 
family had ever been in Florence. The pope had nominat¬ 
ed Selviati, his profeft enemy, to the archbifhopric of Pifa , 
then belonging to the Florentines , who refufed him admitt¬ 
ance into that dignity. 

This exafperated his holinefs, if poflible, more than ever •Confpi- 
agaiuft the Medici , and he fet up againft them the houfe of racy 
Puzzi, the moft conftderable in Florence next to that of againft the 
Medici ; but without any (hare in the government. Lorenzo Medici. 
could not bear this rivalfhip, and Francis , the head of the 
btnile of the Pazzf connected himfelf at Rome y where he 
was a banker, with the pope’s family and fons. It was 
readily agreed on all hands, that the two heads of the 
Medici family fhould be taken oft' by aftaffination, and that 
Movtefecco , the pope’s general in Tufcany , fhould back the 
confpiracy with an army. The king of Naples agreed to 
this horrid fcheme, as did Salviati , and the young cardinal 
Riario , who lived at Florence in a magnificent palace, where 
the confpirators held their confultacions. The church of Death of 
St. Reparata , was pitched upon for the fcene of murder. Guilian - 
Guilian de Medici , was difpatched, but Lorenzo bravely 
flood upon his defence, and by the aftiftance of fome of his 
friends efcaped the daggers of the confpirators. The car¬ 
dinal was with fome difficulty faved, by fheltering himfelf 
at the altar ; but the archbifhop of Pifa , with fome of his 
kinfmen and friends were immediately hanged out at the 
palace windows, as was Francis Pazzi ; and the confpiracy 
being thoroughly quelled by the deaths of the other aflafiins, 

Lorenzo’s power was more firmly eftablifhed than ever in 
Florence. 

While this bloody fcene was tranfadiing, two bodies of War m 
troops in the pay of his holinefs and th.e king of Naples , Tufcany 
were advancing to fupport the confpirators; but ftopt 
fliort when they heard of their difappointment. They were 
reinforced by other troops, and mani.feftos were publiftied 
by the pope, importing, that they had no quarrei with the 
Florentines , and that Lorenzo de Medici was the only objedt 
of their refentment. The Florentines unanimoufly vowed to 
fupport him to the utmoft. They voted a guard for his 

per ion, and undemanding that the pope had laid hirn under 
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an excommunication, they obliged the ecclefiaftics in thei? 
dominions to perform the fervices of the church as ufual, 
and to difregard his authority. They were however, ge¬ 
nerous enough to fet the cardinal at liberty, as it appeared 
he had been lefs criminal than the reft. This however did 
not relax the preparations they had made for war. The 
pope’s army was commanded by Frederic of Urbino, and the 
Neapolitan by Alphonfo, the fon of Ferdinand. They took Caf- 
tighonc, but they muft have been defeated if the marquis of 
Ferrara, the Florentine general, had done his duty. The 
winter coming on, both armies retired to their quarters. 

The Florentines, excepting fome aflfftance given them by 
the dutchefs dowager of Milan, were fingle in this quarrel, 
their other confederates the Venetians refufing to aid them. 
The duke of Calabria remained ftill in Fife any, where he 
made fuch a pragrefs as to threaten Florence itfelf. That 
republic was now in a deplorable condition; and the 
enemies of the Medici reproached Lorenzo, as being the 
caufe of all their misfortunes, requiring him at the fame 
time to give them peace. Lorenzo took a magnanimous but 
wife refolution. Depending on the fuperiority of his 
genius, he refolved to negociate in perfon for his country. 
He had prevailed with Lewis XI. to efpoufe his caufe, and 
that prince had fent Philip de Commutes with three hun¬ 
dred horfe to the afliftance of the Florentines. Lewis , at the 
fame time, having many reafons for difeontent with the 
pope, demanded that he would free Florence from the in¬ 
terdict, and entered into feveral vigorous meafures to oblige 
him to moderation. Thofe and many other circumftances, 
encouraged Lorenzo to proceed in his negociation ; and 
Lewis had prevailed fo far, that the pope and Ferdinand had 
agreed to a three months truce with the Florentines. Lo¬ 
renzo being furnifhed with full powers to treat, appeared of 
a fudden at the court of Naples , where he harangued Fer¬ 
dinand with fuch eloquence and force of reafoning, that he 
foon difpofed him to a league offenfive and defenfive; upon 
the Florentines agreeing to pay a ftipulated fubfidy to the 
duke of Calabria , who remained ftill in their territories. 

That prince proved more refractory than the Florentines 
had forefeen. He difowned the lare peace, becaufe his real 
defign was to become mafter of all Fufcany, which he 
poftibly might have been, had he not been obliged to march 
againft the Turks, who, after ravaging the fea coafts, had 
trade a defeent upon the kingdom of Naples, and Apprized 
the caftle of Otranto. His hclinefs finding his condudt uni- 
verfally condemned, began now to relent in his hatred of 
the Florentines ; and there is great room for fufpeCiing that 
the fudden and feafonable defeent of the infidels, was owing 
to the fecret management of Cofmo, who had no other way 
to fave his country. Sixtus fent a mefi'age, acquainting the 

Florentines that he was ready, upon their making the prope; 

fubmiffions, 
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jfubmifiions, to agree to an accommodation. ■ This they 
chearfully complied with, and he gave them his bencdi&ion, 
after acceding to the peace they had concluded with Fer¬ 
dinand. .He infixed however, upon their maintaining 
fifteen armed gallies to be employed againft the Turks. 

This peace, (by which the Florentines regained pofleflion of Otranto 
all that had been taken from them by the duke of Calabria) retaken, 
united all the Italian powers, excepting the Venetians , againft 
the T//r&; and i o'June 1481, the duke of Calabria obliged 
the Turks to furrender Otranto. A great coldnefs fucceeded 
between the Neapolitans , and the pope’s generals and admi¬ 
rals, who complained of Alphonjo* s avarice, and withdrew 
their gallies from profcecuting the war againft the infidels. 

Mphonfo complained in his turn of having loft all the fruit 
of the war by the pope’s unfeafonable backwardnefs, and 
joined the duke of Ferrara againft the Venetians. The Flo¬ 
rentines took Ferdinand's part, and demanded a paflage for 
their troops to the afliftance of the marquis, which was 
denied. Upon this, the duke of Calabria , and the Flo¬ 
rentines commenced hcflilitics, and threatened Rome itfelf. 

Citta di Cajhllo , was retaken by Nicolo Vitelli ; but the 
pope’s general Robert of Rimini , entirely defeated the Flo¬ 
rentines and Neapolitan army under the duke of Calabria. 

The dutchy of Milan was at this time governed by Lewis Hiftory of 
the Moor , brother to the late duke, and famous for his dark, Lombaray . 
intriguing, chara£ter. He had taken part with the marquis 
of Ferrara againft the Venetians , and he had joined with 
Mphonfo and the Florentines, in threatening the pope with a 
general council if he did not put a ftop to the invafion of 
the Ferrarefc 5 but the Venetians refufed to withdraw their 
troops, and having beaten thofe of Florence and Milan , they 
bcfiegcd the marquis of Ferrara in his own capital. Even 
the pope became now fenfible of the danger of Italy from 
the overgrown power of the Venetians ; and a congrefs was 
held at Cremona for reducing it. It was propofed that Lewis 
the Moor fhould fall into the Venetian territories, but 
he declined the expedition, till the Venetians marched 
acrofs the Adda , when, under the walls of Milan itfelf, they 
proclaimed Lewis an ufurper of the young duke’s, his 
nephew’s, birth right. Lewis , upon this, kept no farther 
meafures with the Venetians , whofe fleet was deftroyed by 
the confederates, while the Rergamefci , the Brejfan , and the 
Veronefe , were ravaged by Lewis and the-duke of Calabria y 
in the year 1483. 

It was not long before the interefts of thofe two princes 
became incompatible. John Galeazzo , the true duke of Milan y 
had married the duke of Calabria's daughter; but Lewis 
refufing to part with the pofleflion of the government, he 
joined with the Venetians , who, by the treaty, recovered all 
they had loft, of which he was in pofleflion, This alliance 
broke all the meafures of the Florentines y and the other 

F 4 confederates* 
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confederates, who were however obliged to accede to it. 
Death of The haughty pontiff was then upon his death-bed ; he was 
pope exafperated when he underftood that the interefts of his 
Sixtus, family, particularly that of 'Jeronimo, had been entirely 

negledied in the peace ; and the force of his vexation is 


who is 
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thought to have fhortened his days, for he died upon the 
thirteenth of Augujl , 1484. Though Sixtus was juftly con- 
fidered as the firebrand of Italy ; yet he certainly was a 
great and fortunate pontiff. He adorned Rome with many 
buildings, equally ufeful and magnificent; and though not 
liberal to men of learning, he founded the Vatican library, 
to which the republic of letters is fo greatly indebted. His 
fon Jeronimo , was forced to fly to Spoleto , and his palace at 
Rome was burnt down by the Saveli 1, and the Colonnas ; but 
his friends the Ur/ini, held the caftle of St. Angelo. Jero¬ 
nimo , upon being paid the arrears due to him, as genera! of 
the eccJefiailical irate, perfuaded them to furrender it; 
and a noble Genoefe , who took the ilame of Innocent VIII, 
was eleclecl pope. 

Innocent had been long in the fervice of Ferdinand , and 
his father Alphonfo ; but he .no fooner mounted the papal 
rhrone, than he required Ferdinand to withdraw his afliftance 
from the Florentines , who were then at war with the Genoefe 
for the recovery of Serazana , that had been takQii from 
them by Fregojo , a noble Genoefe. Ferdinand , as ufua), 
trifled with the pope, who refolved to be revenged. He 
knew that many of the Neapolitan barons were uneafy 
under the duke of Calabria’s tyranny; and that fome of 
them were already in the field. He immediately entered 
into a correfpondence with the infurgents, and pretended, as 
lord paramount of Naples , to be the foie judge of the 
quarrel between the crown and its barons. Alphonfo , on 
the other hand, feized the perfons of count Montorio , and 


fome of the other malecorrtcnts ; and the pope enepuraged 
the city of Aquila to declare for the infurgents, and cited 
Ferdinand himfelf to appear before his tribunal at Rome . 
Hoftilities then commenced, and arofe at Jail to fuch a 


height, that his holinefs offered the.inveftiture of the king¬ 
dom of Naples to Renate of Lorraine wbofe mother was 
lifter to John of Anjou. Ferdinand made an alliance with 
the Urfni family, for driving Innocent out of Rome ; and 
attacked the malecontents fo vigoroufly, that the pope per¬ 
fuaded them to come into a negotiation, which was at laft 
concluded. By this peace, the pope recovered his right of 
conferring the benefices of that kingdom to whom he 
pleafed ; but many of the great barons refufed to be includ¬ 
ed in the accommodation, or to truft to the king’s honour, 
and became voluntary exiles into different parts of chriften- 
Treacherydom. The king of Arragon , the duke of Milan , and the 
of the Florentines , were the guarantees of the treaty, which Ferdi- 

king of nand mo^t prefidioufly broke, by imprifoning and putting 
Naples, to death nioft of the noblemen whom he bad engaged to 

pardon. 
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rjarclon. This exafperated the guarantees, particularly the 
pope, and the Florentines , who from that time entered into 
a alliance with each other, and his holinefs not only 

excommunicated and depofed Ferdinand , but nominated the 

French king Charles VIII. as heir general to the houfe of 
j tt ' m ■ to be general of a crufade againft him. 

The French king was now making vigorous preparations Death of 
for his expedition againft Naples ; and in the year 1491. pope /«. 
Ferdinand offered to give Innocent his own terms. The con- no cent 
nections between the pope, and Lorenzo de Medici , gather¬ 
ed ftrength every day. The latter gave his daughter in 
marriage to a legitimate fon of Innocent , whom he had be¬ 
fore he entered into orders. Innocent having humbled Fer¬ 
dinand, and by the prudent councils of Lorenzo de Medici , 
reftored the tranquility of Italy, died at Rome on the 
twenty fifth of July, 1492, as did Lorenzo , about the fame 
time, and was fucceeded by his fon Peter. The death of 
thole two great men again difordered the balance of power 
in Italy. Innocent was lucceeded by cardinal Borgia, who fe Alexander 
crimes rendered him fo deteftable, under the name of Alex- VI. pope, 
wider VI. He was nephew to Calixtus III. and his -cha¬ 
racter was fo execrable in Italy , that his election was de¬ 
plored with tears by Ferdinand. Alexander had by Vanotia, 
a Roman lady, four Tons, and one daughter. The fecond 
fon, was the famous Gcefar Borgia , whom he created a 
cardinal, and duke of Valentin ; and the father was poflefled 
of a moft furious paffion for the aggrandizement of them 
all. Peter cle Medici had, by the advice of his brother-in- 
law, Verginio Urftni , entered into an impolitic alliance with 
Ferdinand , which gave fuch umbrage to Lewis the Moor, 
that he and the pope concluded a treaty with the Venetians, 
and promifed to fupport the French king in his invafion of 
Naples. Charles accordingly continued his preparations, 
and was deaf to all the applications of Ferdinand to lay 
them alide. The latter finding him refolute, prepared to Death of 
defend himfelf, but died in the feventy-firft year of his age, Ferdinand 
worn out with the cares of government. He was an able 
prince, but was ftained by a long courfe of cruelty and 
perfidy; and he was at the.time of his death immenfejy 
rich. 

Ferdinand was fucceeded by his fon Alphonfo , who bribed Invafion 
the pope to be of his party ; but Charles continued to be of Naples 
inexorable. The pope granted Alphonfo the inveftiture of by the 
his kingdom, and even fent a mefiage requiring Charles to French . 
lay afide his intended invafion. Finding his orders to be 
ineffectual, he projected a confederacy, in which Bajazet, 
the TurkiJ)b emperor, was to be a party for oppofing Charles, 
and Ferdinand , king of Spain , promifed to fend his fleet to 
the affiflance of the pope and Alphonfo. By this time, the 
duke of Orleans had advanced to Genoa with the vanguard 
of the French army ; and Charles , on the ninth of September , 

arrived 
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arrived with the main body at Ajii. France was then very 
powerful, and the army of Charles , (who had little befides 
courage to qualify him for a kingdom) irrefutable by the 
weak Italian troops. Alphonfo gave the command of his 
army to his fon Ferdinand , and of his fleet to his brother 
Frederic; but could not hinder Charles from advancing to 
Rome, which he took pofleflion of on the laft of December, 

, Alexander was now become fo deteftable by his tyranny, 
and profligacy of his life, that when he retired to the caftle 
of St. Angelo , for fafety, the cardinals prefled Charles to 
depofe him j but Charles was in the hands of favourites, 
who had been gained over by Alexander's money, and re- 
fufed to proceed to extremities againft his holinefs. Al¬ 
phonfo had become, by his unfteady, cruel, conduft, extremely 
difagreeble to the Neapolitans. His fon, Ferdinand, could 
not Hand before Charles , and the Neapolitans in general 
joined the French ftandard, while the pope finding all rc- 
fiftance to be in vain, promifed to grant him the invefti- 
ture of the kingdom. Alphonfo , on the twenty fecond of 
*fanuary ? folemnly renounced his crown in favour of his fon 
Ferdinand 5 and firft fled to Sicily , with an intention to 
fpend the reft of his life in religious retirement; but be 
died as he was preparing to pafs to Spain for that purpofe, 
Charles ftruck terror into the Italians by the warlike ap. 
pearance cf his troops ; and the vaft trains of artillery he 
carried along with him. Ferdinand fled firft to Naples, 
from whence his gallies carried him to the ifland of Ijchia, 
while, on the tenth of February , Charles having met with 
no oppofition after his arrival in Italy , made a triumphal 
entry into Naples , and was acknowledged as king by all 
but a few Calabrians. The acquifition of a country fo 
diftant from his native kingdom, as Naples was, did not 
compenfate to Charles for the powerful confederacy it raifed 
A eonfe- againft him. The emperor Maximilian , and Ferdinand, 


deracy 

formed 

againft 


king of Spain , engaged to attack France by different quarters, 
while Leivis the Moor , who now declared himfelf duke of 


kings 


Milan , undertook to prevent any more French troops from 
thej French entering Italy. Charles a died in every refpedl'as if he had 

been intoxicated with fuccefs. He launched into all kinds 
of ridiculous pomps, pageantries, and pleafures, during 
. the few weeks he remained at Naples. He treated the 
natives with contempt and difdain, excluding them from 
all pofts of profit and honour, which he filled with French - 
men ; and he had the vanity to procure himfelf to be de¬ 
clared, by the pope, emperor of ConflaniinGple. This title he 
derived from Palceologus , the nephew of the emperor, who 
had loft that city with his life ; and he was even mad 
enough to endeavour to excite an infurre£lion among the 
native Greeks. The confederacy which had been formed 
pgainft him, roufed him out of his lethargy. Though he 
" v knew 
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, cW that the pope, and the Venetians had privately applied 
?o the Turkijh emperor Bajazet II. for afliftance, to drive 
him out of Italy •, and though he had treated Alexander on 
that and many other accounts as a criminal, yet he publicly 
1( j him the homage of obedience, and killed his feet for 
his new kingdom of Naples , though he owed it entirely to 

t be terror of his arms. 

\Ve have in a former part of this work given an account See 
of the Turkijh prince Jem, who was then prifoner to the Vol.VIIL 
pontiff in Italy, where he fell a facrifice to the avarice of that p. 113. 
Jenifer. All we can add here is, that Alexander received et Jeq. 
for Ictus murder three hundred thoufand crowns from his who pre- 
brotner Bajazet II. all which he privately employed againft pares to 
Clwles, while at the fame time he was taking a folemn leave 
oath not to difturb him in the pofleffion of his new con- Italy, 
oaefts. Charles , like the other ravagers of Italy , grew to 
be in want of money, and had loft a vaft number of men 
in Naples ; two circumftances which hurried him back to 
France. So great was his contempt for the Neapolitans , that 
he left only live thoufand French to keep their kingdom in 
awe 5 and he had not with him above eight thoufand men, 
when he left Naples. But we are now upon a moft in- 

terefting period of the Italian hiftory. 

Charles, in his march to Rome , had entered Florence, . and 
had pretended to give the Florentines law as a fovereign ; 
but, though he was befriended by Peter de Medici , whom 
the Florentines expelled for that reafon, yet he was fo much 
daunted by the refolution of Capponi , who tore before his 
face the paper which contained the terms he had prefcrib- 
ed, that he left the Florentines in pofleffion of their li¬ 
berties. Peter de Medici was then in exile at Venice , where 
Philip de Comtnines , refided as ambalTador from Charles ; but 
that republic affe&ed an entire neutrality with regard to the 
affairs of Naples, though Charles had made her very advanta¬ 
geous offers if Ihe would join him. Ferdinand , king of Fpain , The Vg* 
whofe name makes fo great a figure in the hiftory of Europe , netiant 
had fent a fleet for the defence of Sicily againft Charles take part 
and its admiral Suattrez , propofed in the Venetian fenate to in the 
check his ambition by a powerful confederacy. The fenate confede* 
readily agreed to this meafure, and in April 1495, a league racy, 
for that purpofe was formed and agreed to by the minifters 
of the emperor, the pope, the king of Spain , the duke of 
Milan, and the Venetians ; and the whole was conducted 
with fuch fecrecy, that Comtnines had no knowledge of the 
tranfaebion till it became public. By this league, the allies 
were to raife twenty thoufand foot, and thirty four thoufand 
horfe 5 but as foon as it was intimated to Charles , he fent 
to demand whether he was to look upon the republic as his 
friend or his enemy. The anfwer of the fenators was, 

that it was his in majefty’s pov/er to make'her either. 

Charks , 

• * 
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Battle of Charles was as yet uncertain as to the part which the I 
Fornovo. pope intended to act, and advanced to Rome , from whence I 

the pope fled to Perugia. Charles , though highly incenfed I 
at the pope, committed no hoftilities in his dominions, but I 
in thofe places where he met with refinance. Proceeding I 
in his march he found himfelf oppofed at For novo , on the I 
banks of the Faro, by eight thoufand Venetians and Milancjt I 
troops, commanded by Gonzaga , the young prince cf I 
Mantua. As the paflage of the river was difficult, the fitu- I 
ation of Charles was critical ; but the valour and difeipline I 
of his troops and generals defeated the Italians , under the I 
moft difeouraging circumftances. The confederates loft I 
near three thoufand of their beft men, while the lofs of the I 
French fcarcely amounted to two hundred. Charles how -1 
ever, was difappointed in his defign of paffing the Tan, I 
chiefly through the valour of the prince of Mantua ; ami I 
this circumftance, with that of the confederates having I 
plundered a part of his baggage, gave them fome colour to I 
claim the vidiory. Charles indeed purfued his journey in a I 
manner not much for his reputation; and reached A jit. I 
Novara was befieged by the confederates ; but the duplicity I 
of the duke of Milan's conduct favoured Charles , who I 
arrived at Grenoble in his own dominions on the twenty 
feventh of OSlober. Notwithftanding the departure of 
Charles , the war Hill continued in Italy ; but a feparate peace 
was concluded between him and Lewis the Moor , duke of 
Inference Milan. The Venetians took Novara , and the duke of 
of the Orleans returned to France ; while the pope had the info- 

pope. lence to fend a nuncio, commanding Charles inftantly, under 

pain of ecclefiaftical cenfures, to evacuate Italy j and to 
appear before him at Rome. But we are now to return to 
the hiftory of Naples , which had been left by Charles to 
the government of Gilbert Montpenfier. 

The - Ferdinand , fon to Alphonfo king of Naples , had fled to 

French Spain f where he obtained a body of Spanijb troops under the 

driven out command of Gonfalvo Hermandes , afterwards honoured by 
of Naples, the name of the Great Captain. The French troops in Naples 

were now dwindled down to fewer than four thoufand men; 
and the conquefts of Gonfulvo were very rapid, the French 
being obliged to retire to Farenio and Gaeta , the city of 
Naples received Ferdinand as its mailer ; and a Venetian 
fleet^appeared before it to affill him. To fecure the friend- 
fhip of the king of Spain , Ferdinand married his neice, 
though file was at the fame time his own aunt; but died 
in the twenty eighth year of his age, on the feventh of 
October 1496. 

to which Ferdinand was fucceeded as king of Naples by his uncle 
crown Frederic , an amiable prince, who by Gonfalvo 's affiltance, 
Frederic retook Farento , and Gaeta ; and drove the French out of 
fuccced5. his kingdom. After this,, he was folemnly crowned by the 

pope’s .orders, and receive^ the inyefticure of his dominions. 
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[ty this time, the confederates, who had united againftSee 
Juriesi had disagreed among themfelves; and he had cn- Vol. I 5 C* 
t ered into a treaty with the Venetians and the Spaniards, p* So. 
which gave him hopes of recovering the crown of Naples. 

He demanded a paflage for thirty thoufand horfe, through 
t j, e Venetian and the Milaneje territories, but it was not 
granted him; and the Venetians , the pope, and Lewis theMoor , 
appplied as we have already feen, for afliftance to the emperor 
Maximilian, who marched into Italy ; but with very indif¬ 
ferent fuccefs. Notwithftanding the yoke, which Italy had Death of 
fo lately efcaped from, under the French king, feveral of her Charles. 
ftates declared for his alliance, even in the teeth of the 
pope, as did many of the cardinals, who were obliged to 
take ihelter in France. The family of Urfmi , and the 
duke of Urbino, beat the pope’s troops, which obliged him 
to conclude a peace ; when Charles died without lflue, in 

1497, and left his dominions to the duke of Orleans , who 
in his family right, befides the kingdom of Jerufaletn, 
claimed the Two Sicilies , and the dutchy of Milan. 

Frederic king of Naples, had great reafon to believe, that Treaty of 
the king of Spain, and the Venetians , had entered into a partition 
fecret compact with Charles , for partitioning out his domi- againft 
nions among themfelves. This project was prevented by Frederit , 
that king’s death. Alexander , upon that event, offered to 
transfer all his intereft to Frederic, provided the latter would 


give his daughter Charlotte, with the principality of Tarentc, 
to his beloved fon, Cajar Borgia, who intended to quit the 
ecclefiaftical life; but Frederic rejedted this propofal with in¬ 
dignation. Upon this, Alexander applied to Lewis Xll.t o The pope 
whom his friendlhip was necelfary on many accounts, confede- 


efpecially that of being divorced from his wife. Lewis , if rates with 
poflible, was more intent than his predecefTors had ever Lewis the 
been, upon an expedition into Italy ; and flattered the am- French 
bition of Alexander to the utmoft. All the crimes of Ccefar king and 
Borgia, who had aflafiinated his brother, the duke of Gandia , the Ctne- 
becaufe he had been his rival in the bed of his own lifter, tians. 
who had been likewife criminal with her father, did not 
prevent Lewis from heaping upon him the moft extrava¬ 
gant favours. He became his advocate with the princefs 


gant favours. He became his advocate with the princefs 
Charlotte, who was then at the court of France ; he created 
him duke of Valentinois, with an appointment amounting 
to forty thoufand francs a year ; and Boreia , having re- 
fiirned his cardinaifhin. car 


francs a 


ligned ms cardinallhip, 

the bull that was nrei 


year ; 
carried 


uie duu tnar was 

Lewis made up his quarrels with the Englijh , and his 
ots.er neighbours, that he might be at leifure to purfue 
the conqueft of the Milaneje. He had even confented to 
gi' ; e up to tin; Venetians, the BreJJan, the Cremonefe , with the 
ociicr ten;:o;-;rs that had been fo long difputed between 
them and me Sforza family, and this treaty was conclud¬ 
es with ibv !"•:■ *r.< y which charndleiized that republic; fo 


preparatory t< 
quarrels with 


and Borgia , having re- 
wit h him into France , 
to that king’s divorce. 


other 


them and me Sjorza family, and this treaty was conch 
to with ibv « *r.« y which charndteiized that republic; 

tlutcven tiic esasty Lewis the Mccr 3 was impofed upon. 


The 
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The Venetians were at this time formidable by their richpj 
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Affairs of 

Lombardy, their acquifitions, their troops, and marine, not only 


to 


the European , but the Afiatic , powers ; and Lewis the Mm- 
having certain intelligence of their treaty with the Frtnch 
king, entered into a correfpondence with the Ottoman court 
for reducing them. The Venetians endeavoured to counter- 
aft him by their agents at Conftantinople ; but Lewis tli 
Moor, proved hirnfelf to be the better negociator, and at¬ 
tempted to gain the Florentines by means of the 
©f Modena , and 


to bring about a 


reconciliation 


marquis 

between 


them and the Venetians ; but in this the marquis was un- 
fuccefsful, though he prevailed upon the peafants to expel 
out of their city the Venetian garrifon. The friendship of 
the Turks might have been ufeful to the Moor, had they 

not been wholly intent on conquering and plundering for 

themfelves. They fitted out a powerful armament by tea, 
which ravaged the Venetian territories, both in Afia and Itai^ 
and even defeated their fleet under the command of their 
admirals Grimani, and Lorotano. All this did little ferviee 
to the Moor , who went in perfon to Germany , to follicit 
afliftance from the emperor Maximilian ; but the latter was 


too needy, and too much embroiled to 
The Venetians however. 


give him 
found themfelves fo much 


any 

cm. 


barrafied by the Moor's intrigues, and negociations, that 
they called upon the French king to fulfil his engagements, 
In Augufl 1499, his army entered Italy, commanded by the 
duke of Aubigni, who was of the blood royal of Scotland , 
the duke of Luxembourg , and the famous Trivulzi. They 
carried Alexandria , though garrifoned with five thoufand 
Conqueft men, by ftorm. Lewis the Moor was then at Milan , at 
of Milan the head of an army as numerous, and well appointed as 


by the 
French. 


that of the French , but cowardly and undifeiplined ; and 
he is faid to have paid a gold ducat for every Frenchman % 
head that was brought him; but the fate of Alexandria 
ftruck the fubjefts of the Milanefe with fuch confirmation, 
that they furrendered all their ftrong places to the invaders, 
who in twenty days time were mafiers of Milan itfelf; into 
which the French king made a triumphal entry. His fuc- 
cefies rendered him the arbiter of the Italian ftates ; and he 
lent fix thoufand of his Swifs troops to the pope, who em¬ 
ployed them in recovering the territories of Romagna, hnoja , 
and Forli , which he intended as a provifion for his Ion 
Gee far. 

Trivulzi, after the conqueft of Milan, marched with his 
divifion of the French armv to Genoa, by the perfuafion of 


cardinial Fregofa. Lewis the Moor was then lord 


r 

or 


Gcr.se, 


but the French were as fuccefsful there as they had been at 
Milan ; and Lczvis XII. became mafter of Genoa likevvile. 


The Venetian conquefts on the Adda, where they took Lar- 
ravaggio, and other places, were equally rapid. They then 
advanced to Cremona , which was lurrendcred to them by 
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the treachery of its governor, and became part of the Ve- 
Mtlan dominions. Trivulzi , after his fuccefs at Genoa, had 
been made governor of Milan, and the Venetians being 
jealous of Borgia's progrefs, fecretly foil tci ted Lewis to 
jecall his troops from the Romagna. By this time, the It is re* 
jJ/jjr had returned from Germany with feme troops, moft of covered 
them Sivifs, and had the pleafure to find that the French by Lewis 
were detefted in the Milanefc, where they lived without the Moor, 
order or difeipline. He took Como without refiftance, and 
Trivuki was obliged to evacuate Milan, and retire to No- 
vi) -a j upon which, the Moor again got poffeflion of his 
capital. Thofe bloodlefs conqucffs feem to have infatuated 
the vigors. Pavia , and Parma, fubmitted to the Moor , 
who was as carelefs as the French had been in fecuring the 
places he took. The Venetians defended Lodi, Placentia, 
and the Crcmonefe ; and encreafed their army with three 
thoufand additional Swifs. The French king had fome days 
before returned to Lyons; but he had ordered an army to 
rendezvous in Piedmont , to join that of the Venetians for the 
relief of Novara, which was befieged by the Moor. Upon who is 
the advance of the confederates, the Swifs officers under betrayed 
, him conbined to give him up into the hands of the French ; by the 
but at his earned requeft, upon their entering into a treaty Swifs and 
to evacuate the town of Novara, they coniented that he fent pri- 
fhould march out in their ranks difguifed like a Szvifs foldier. foner to 
He was, however, difeevered and betrayed, and fentprifoner France . 
by Lewis to France , where he died. 

The recovery of the Milanefe by the French, gave a new Progrefs 
turn to the affairs of Italy. The Venetians were contented of Borgia.- 
with the quiet enjoyment of the acquifitions they had made 
during the late war. The pope was pleafed with the fuc¬ 
cefs his fon had met with, and blinded by his defire to 
aggrandize his family. Lewis agreed to give him new re¬ 
inforcements, by which he reduced Pefaro, Rimini, and at 
laft, Facnza, the young lord of which, though he was no 
more than eighteen years of age, lie put to death. Alex¬ 
ander, to Borgia's other titles, now added that of duke of 
Romagna, and he would have proceeded to the conqueft of 
Bologna, had not the French king protected the Bentivoglia 
family} and fent for his troops under Borgia, he being then 
on his march to Naples. 

Though Ferdinand of Spain, had aflifted Frederic in re¬ 
covering his crown, yet by the profound diffimuiation of 
which he was fo eminently pofleffed, he had concealed his 
family pretenfions to that crown, in right of his uncle Al- 
pbonfol. Frederic fufpecled him, through the unwilling- 
nefs he had expreffed to evacuate forne places in Calabria, 
that had been taken by Gonfaho and he had fo ill an 
opinion of Ferdinand's intentions, that he had not only 
fecretly folicited afiillauce at the Ottoman court, where it 
Was refufed him, but had offered to render his crown tri- 

' butary 
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butary to the French king ; by paying him a large fum an. 
nually. Lewis rejected this propofal, beeaufe he was afraid 
of Ferdinand , whofe great pofieffions in his own and his 
wife’s right, and by the late difcovery of America, had now 
Treaty of made him formidable to all Europe. Lewis therefore, rather 


partition 

of Naples. 


than have him for his enemy, agreed, but unknown to 
Frederic , to a treaty of partition ; by which Apulia, 2nd 
Calabria , were to be affigned to Ferdinand , and the reft 0 f 

the kingdom was to remain with Lewis . The pope acceded to 

this treaty, and gave each of the parties an inveftiture ac¬ 
cordingly. As Gonfalvo was in poffeffion of great part of 

Calabria , Ferdinand had no great difficulty in executing his 

part of the treaty ; but Frederic , overwhelmed by aftonifh- 
ment at Ferdinand's perfidy, threw a garrifon into Capua, 
(which was foon after ftormed and plundered by the French) 


a 

u 


and retired with the reft of his army to Naples. He ther 
underftood that the ftate of his affairs was defperate, and 
that the invaders were in poffeffion of nioft of the other 
Frederic ftrong places of his kingdom. This determined him to 
refigns his give an order for the furrender of the reft to Aubigni , and 
crown and throwing himfelf entirely on the protection of Lewis , who 

granted him a fafe condu<Sf\ with an annual penfion of one 
hundred and twenty thoufand livres a year, he fet fail for 
France , where he fpent the remainder of his days. His 
eldeft fon was then defending Farento againft the Spaniards, 
and being obliged to furrender it, he was, in breach of the 


Hies to 
France. 


The 

French 


articles of capitulation fent prifoner by Gonfalvo into Spain. 

The vicinity in one kingdom of the French and Spaniards, 
was foon attended with difagreeable confequences to both. 


again lofe The boundaries of the places which had been affigned to 

O ft .t • • . . ' _L* 'At . »I*_ 


Naples. 


each by the partition treaty, was very imperfectly ascer¬ 
tained, and occafioned m3nv difputes between 



who was governor of the Spanifh part, and the duke of 
Nemours , the French viceroy, who imprudently threatened 
to enter upon hoftiiities againft the Spaniards if they did 
not immediately quit Capitanata , one of the litigated eftates. 
This demand not being compiied with, and Gonfalvo , who 
was obliged to retire to Barletta y being in no condition to 
©ppofe the French , they reduced almoft all the Spanijl) di- 
vifion. Next year, Gonfalvo having received reinforcements, 
recovered all he had loft ; and the year after, the places in 
difpute were given up to Philip , duke of Aujlria , fon-in-law 

l\ while Philip's fon, Charles , thoug 
years old, was to be married to the French king’s daughter; 
who were to be declared king and queen of Naples. Tins 


to Ferdinand 


g h 


but two 


match, which muft have ruined Ft a 


t2CC 


1 . 


never took place 

vho was then victorious over the French., refufed 
to ratify this treaty, and gave a total defeat to the French 

under the duk 


Gonfalvo , 


army, 

the action. 


of Nemours , who was killed m 

Ferdinand approving of what Gonfalvo had done, 

die 


t 
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the war continued, but dill to the difadvantage of the 
french’, who at lad loft Gael a. Though Lewis continued Farther 
t0 live in the drifted correfpondenee with Alexander, yet {accedes 
he looked upon Borgia’s conqueds with no favourable eye ; and crueL 
snd he interpofed in favour of Florence , when Borgia was ties of 
iipon the point of attacking it. The pope, partly by Borgia . 
policy, and partly by money, dill found means to fecure 
lewis in his intered ; and Borgia arrived to fuch power, 
that he became mader of the dutchy of JJrbino , and mur¬ 
dered the lord of Camerino , and his two Tons, that he might 
get pofleflion of their edates. The dutchy of Urbino foon 
after revolting, and the duke being befriended by the Urjini ,, 
and fome other lords in the rnarejuifate of Ancona , Borgia 
found means to difunitc them, and to fecure XJrJini to his 
intered. The fird fruit of his dratagem, was his decoy¬ 
ing Paul Urjini into his power, and putting two of the con¬ 
federate lords to death in Senigaglia ; while the pope order¬ 
ed cardinal Urjini to be poifoned, after fhutting him up in 
thecadle of St. Angelo. The Urjini edates thus fell a prey 
to thole rapacious monders, as did Ciita di Cajlello , and 
Perugia ; and, had it not been for the French king, they 
would have feized Sienna like wife. 

It is probable, that Lewis would have checked the rapa- Remark- 
city and cruelty of the Borgias , had not his affairs been fo able death 
much on the decline in Naples, that his authority was of Alex- 
leflened in other parts of Italy . Notwithftanding his in- andtr VI. 
junftions, Borgia would have again attempted the conqued 
of Tufcany, had not his father’s death intervened. Authors 
differ in fome circumdances, as to the manner in which 
this happened; but they feem to agree upon the whole, in the 
following account. Borgia being in want of money, agreed 
with his father to poifon the riched cardinals in Rome i at 
an entertainment, and then feize upon their treafures. 

Borgia prepared fome poifoned wine, and fent to the place 
where the entertainment was to be held, an order for 
the butler to let none of the gueds tade it till his arrival. 

The fervant apprehending this caution to proceed from the 
excellency of the liquor, adminidered a glafs full of it to 
the pope, who entered the room', and being hot, called for 
wine. The efFe&s proved fatal to his holinefs next day ; 
and it is faid, that Borgia , who drank in the fame cup, but 
diluted with water, lurvived only by the drength c:f his 
conftitution, and the antidotes he made ufe of; but found 
liimfelf too weak to execute the pernicious fchemes he had 
formed. Borgia being univerfally deteded, kept pofleflion of 
the Vatican, and the cadle of St. Angelo, with ten thoufand 
tnen; and the cardinals who were to ele£t a new pope were 
in doubt how to proceed. Borgia , by promifing to give his 
intered to a French cardinal, prevented that army from en¬ 
tering Rome-, but Pi cola mini , cardinal of Sienna, was chofen 

pone, ami he took the name of Pius III. In the mean 

Vol. X, while, 
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while, the Colonna , and the XJrJini, had taken pofieflion of 
Rome , and obliged Borgia, with his friends, to take refuge in 
the cattle of St. Angelo, when the new pope Pius died on the 
the twenty fixth day of his pontificate. 

He was fucceeded by Julian de la Rovere , nephew of 
Sixtus IV, chiefly by Borgia's intereft; and he took the 
name of Julius II. He was one of the moft atSIive and war¬ 
like pontiffs that had ever filled the holy fee ; but upon his 
acceffion to the pontificate he found him felt too weak, all at 
once, to recover the poffeflions of the church from the Vene¬ 
tians, Borgia, and other petty tyrants who had ufurped 
them. Borgia had ftill great power, and Julius endeavour¬ 
ed to prevail with him to refign all the church dominions 
into his hands, that he might take from the Venetians the 
pretext they made ufe of that they did not make war upon 
the church, but upon duke Valentino. Borgia demurred to 


this propofal. The 
cities of Romagna to fubmit to 


the holy fee; but thev 


hanged up his meffengers, on pretence that their lord was 
in durance. Julius, however, foon found means to oblige 
Borgia to give up all his right in the Romagna ; and thus all 
the wicked fchemes of Alexander VI. for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of his family were blafted, and ferved only to ag- 


Julius 



Naph 


all the long laboured texture of his politics to be a mere 
cobweb. The king of Spain, who was a greater politician, 
and a much wifer man, than himfelf, ordered him to be lent 

prifoner to 


caftl 


Medina 


three years. Efcaping from thence, he went to the court 
of the king of Navarre, whofe fitter he had married, and 
he foon after died an ignoble death in a fkirmifh with feme 

Spaniards. # .... 

Julius filled the popedom with a courage and intrepidity 

that did honour to his ftation, as the head of a civil com¬ 
munity. He overawed the Venetians , and he interpofed 
with the kings of Spain , and Portugal, in favour of the 
Saracens, whofe friendfhip he courted. He recovered from 
the Venetians all they held in Romagna, and winked at their 

keeping poffeffion of Faenza, and Rimini. Lewis XII. was 
- Y - £ r - ^ . n.,, , - c Milan 


France 


where he prefided with an independency that gave umbrage 
w >• The latter feeming to adopt the caufe of the 

which was now become formidable, 


Julius 

ho ufe of Aujlria 


brought Lewis to accept of his terms, and they entered into 
a ffcriet alliance in the year tUr. v^hmu. 


««. 1VW -- J - - J-/ O « t 

whofe power was now intolerable to all the princes ana 
ftates upon the continent. This alliance with the rrer.c: 


was a favourable circumftancc to Julius, who immediately 
marched in perfon, habited like a' military general officer, 
and reduced Perugia, and Bologna. 1 he Benti-voglio fam ly 


ftill in pofieUion of the laft mentioned city, and 1 


depend-.’'! 
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depended on the French for protection; but being deceived 
they retired to the Milanefe , while the pope, to Tecure the 
pofleflion of Bologna , indulged the inhabitants with a 
phantom of liberty, by giving them leave to chufe their 
own magiftrates $ who were no better than Haves to his 

legate. > 

Next to the aggrandizement of the papacy, the reduction Hi/tory 6f 
of the Venetian power was the favourite View of Julius, the league 
The Venetians had offered to hold Faenza , and Rimini , as of Cam - 
tributaries to the holy fee ; but refufed to fubmit to any hr ay ; 
arbitration for reftoring them. The French king, and the 
emperor Maximilian , had, by this time, fecretly formed a 
league againft Venice , but they difguifed it, under the pre¬ 
text of a confederacy againft the Turks. To juftify them- 
fclves they required the Venetians to deliver up Faenza , and 
Rimini, though at that jun&ure Julius had taken part with 
the Ger.oefe, who had thrown off the French yoke, but in the 
year 1507, were obliged to refume it. Lewis XII. had re¬ 
nounced his claim to Naples in favour of Ferdinand , king 
of Arragon, who claimed it as heir to his father’s brother, 
jflplmjo I. His wife Ifahella , of Caftile , was now dead, 
and he was the moft powerful prince in Europe ; the Spanijl? 
monarchy, the Tivo Siciles , and all that had been difeovered 
in America being now in his poffeffion, without a rival, 
or partner. He had been left regent of Caftile , by his 
queen Ifahella j but the death of Philip , his fori-in-law, 
freed him from all reftraint in his own, or his wife’s, domi¬ 
nions. Being void of all refentment of friendlhip, or gra¬ 
titude, he grew jealous of Gonfalvo , his great general, to 
whom he owed the kingdom of Naples , and with his new 
queen, Germana , he repaired to that kingdom ; and took 
the adminiftration upon himfelf. Every circumftance fell 
out in his favour. His daughter Jane , who was the un¬ 
doubted heirefs of Caftile , was fo affe&ed with the death of 
her hufband Philip, that (he was incapable of a&ing in any 
office of life. His connections with the French king gave 
him feme uneafinefs, as he had engaged to reftore the An- 
jovvine barons to their eftates$ a promife he could not per¬ 
form without injuring thofe of his own party. He got oyer 
even this difficulty by his artful management $ and leaving 
the count of Ripaporza, his viceroy in Naples , he bad an in¬ 
terview with the French king at Savona , where they put the 
fnilhing hand to their league againft the Venetians. Ferdi¬ 
nand, who was the heft ierved of any prince ever known j 
and deferved it the leaft, carried with him to Spain, Gon - 
falvo , whofe accomplifhments had gained him fo much 
efteem from all the other powers of Europe, that he was 
afraid to exprefs his intentions till he arrived in Spain± 
where he confined his great captain to his own eftate. One 
of his motives for entering into the league againft the Vene* 
tians , was their detaining in their hands fome towns cn the 
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coaft of Naples , as pledges for mon 
ed to his predeceffors. The hiftor 
the capital objeft in that of Italy. 
Notwithftandin 


Y 


Venice 


the Vent- federacy againft that republic had been formed, the fenate 
tians more than fufpe£ted the tranfa£tion, and did all they could 
counteract to avert the blow. They might have fuccecded, had not 

Julim II. been as fagacious, penetrating, and refolute as 
thermeives; and kept to his main point by rejecting all 
offers of an accommodation. The Venetians had endea 


See 

Vol. IX. 

p. 86. 

et feq. 


Oirero U1 till aauwvyumuuatiuu. ~- ; 

voured to disjoint the alliance that was formed againft them, 
by dividing the emperor and the French king, but they were 
reconciled by the pope ; and the reader, in a former part of 
this wtork, may confult the hiftory of the league of Cambra y, 
which threatened deftru&ion to that republic. Maximilian , 
and Lewis embraced each others intereft from dread of the 


Venetian 

oppoflte. Th & Venetians were in alliance at that very time 
with France , and had obtained great advantages over Maxi¬ 
milian. All parties negociated with' the mod profound 

The 

They 


diffimulation, and all of them loft in the event. 

. - ~ \ r r i 

Venetian 


had, by an ill-judged imitation of the Roman republicans, 
difobliged Maximilian^ by decreeing triumphal honours to 
their general Alviano , a weak man, but a great commander, 
who had taken Triejle, Goritx, and many other places from 
the emperor. Maximilian , though a mean, interefted prince, 
when neceffity preffed him, could not brook the haughti- 
nefs of the republic; and dropped ail refentment againft 
the French king, that he might humble the Venetians. He 
revived the imperial claims upon all their pofleffions on the 
continent; and, perphaps, no ftatc ever had greater reafon 
to dread ruin, than the Venetian republic had at this juncture. 

The French kins, bv his poffcflion of the Milanefc 


tfce king 

iDi Naples, 


French now a principal power in Italy ; Ferdinand was king of 
join with Naples y the Florentine republic was flourilhing and hated the 

Venetians ; and we have already feen the reafons that in¬ 
duced the pope to enter into, or, rather, form the league of 
Cambray. There fcarely was a power upon the continent 

of Europe that had 

the king of Hungary claimed their polleikons in Uaimmu 

The duke of Savoy complained that they had ufurped the 

kingdom of Cyprus , to the prejudice of his family; and tne 

republic was too powerful a neighbour to the Frenco king, 

as duke of Milan. The duke of Ferrara had likevvtle 

and the 


Even 


claims upon the republic, which held 


R o zngo , 


4 olejiu ) ciucj iiv - — — . . i 

fiderable parties in the league, yet they were ulerul in tn 
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confederacy by their htuations. 


We muft not omit to 


mention 


/• 
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which great part of the Milanefe was feparated from that 
dutcby, founded a capital article for inducing the French 
king to enter into the confederacy. Cardinal Amboife , and ibid. 
Margaret of Aujlria , the governefs of the Zcw Countries , 
put the finifhing hand to all the differences between the 
/>W; king and the emperor ; and it was finally agreed at 
Cambray , that all the contracting powers fhould endeavour to 
recover the places and dominions which had been ufurped 
from them by the Venetians. In this league, we are to ob- 
ferve a mod important circumftance in the hiftory of Italy , 
that the French king agreed to take the inveftiture of the 
dutchy of Milan from the emperor. 

We cannot agree with fotne authors, that the Venetian Haughti 
fenate was entirely ignorant of this league till they felt its nefs of 
effeds. It is mod probable, that the fame diffimulation the Vent 
which had influenced the allies, prevailed among them to tians. 
difguife their knowledge of their enemies intentions. This 
diffimulation was partly owing to haughtinefs. The Vene¬ 
tians knew the vaft extent of their power and riches, and 
tho’ they had behaved with the greateft fubmiflion to avert 
the impending dorm ; yet they were determined to face it. 

The pope animated the whole confederacy, and he ftipu- 
lated that Ravenna , Corvia , Rimini , Faenza , and fome other 
places poflefied bv the Venetians , fhould be ceded to him. 

Verona, Padua , 


co ad 


Trevifc 


and all the 


peror; while the French were to hold the BreJJan^ the Cre- 
msxefe , Cremet , and all that the Venetians had taken from 
the Milanefe. - The emperor aflembled a diet at Con - 
far.ee , on pretext of going to Italy, to receive the imperial 
crown, which created fome jealoufy in Lewis y and, at his 
requed, the Venetians denied a padage to his troops j but in 
the month of February 1508, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the feafon, he and his army were within four leagues of 
Verona. The Venetian general Alviano , upon the emperor’s 
being obliged to return to Germany , attacked and defeated 
his troops in the valley of Cadorino , the imperialids leaving 

r . 1 * tt 1 1 r 1 M. .1. . r/ 


five thoufand dead upon 


A if 


Venetians 


league of 


ferted by Tt 

vulzi , who had received intelligence that the 
Cambray was concluded. The emperor repaired the lofs he 
had received in his late defeat, by railing anew army, but 
it mutinied for want of pay ; and the Venetians took Triefte. 
A feene of diffimulation enfued, in which the haughtinefs 
°f the Venetian republicans furmounted their prudence, by 
provoking the French king, at a juncture when an artful ma¬ 
nagement, and proper compliances, could have broken the 
league of Cambray. This confederacy ftartied even the 
dauntlefs pope Julius II. leaft it fhould erecl a power in 
in Italy Hill more formidable than that of the Venetians. 
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The latter,, when it was too late, endeavoured to difunitethe 
allies; and finding their endeavours fruitlefs, they recalled 
their ambaffadors from the French court. 

The Venetians applied for affiftance to the king of En?~ 
land , but without fuccefs, as he had fome thoughts of ac- 
ceeding to the league of Cambray ; but they railed an army 
of about twenty thoufand men, and fitted out a fleet toadt 
againft the Neapolitan coafts. The army of the republic 
confifted of raw undifciplined troops, and the councils of 
her fenate were divided between the operations propofed 
by Petiglian , and Alviano , their two chief generals; the 
former of a cautious, and the latter of an enterprifing, cha- 
radler. The parties in thp league of Cambray endeavoured 
to diftrefs the Venetians , by ordering their fubjeCts, even 
under pain of death, to leave the dominions of the republic; 
but the Venetians wifely iflued other orders, by which they 
detained all the hands that were ufeful in manufactures and 
commerce. 

By this time, the French army had entered Italy , and had 
taken one thoufand of the Venetian infantry, who were in 
garrifon at Treviglio ; but the place was retaken by Petiglian , 
who induftrioufly avoided a battle. Lewis , who was at the 
head of his army, cut off the communication between the 
Venetians and the Cremonefe , from whence they derived their 
iubfiftence ; and this produced a battle, in which Alviano , 
the brave Venetian general, was defeated, with the lofs of 
five thoufand men. The cautious Petiglian declined being 
engaged in this battle, and his conduCt was approved of by 
the Venetians , though in confequence of their defeat they 
loft Caravaggio , Brefcia , and Bergamo. The Venetians now 
became fully fenfible of the danger that threatened 
them, and faw the vanity of trufting to the refinements of 
policy. They applied to the pope, who would hear of na 
terms, and who had already reduced Faenza , Ravenna , Ri¬ 
mini, and other places which he had claimed in the begin¬ 
ning of the war. The emperor was equally inexorable, 
though they had offered to refign all the places they had 
taken from him ; fo that the republic had then no option, 
but that of defending herfelf with vigour. The rapidity of 
the French , arid the emperor’s conquefts, baffled all their pru¬ 
dence ; but they magnanjmoufly refufed the affiftance offer¬ 
ed thern by the Turks. The petty dukes of Ferrara , and 
Mantua , took from them thp Polefin , with the towns of 
Azole , arid Lunet ; and the duke cf Brunfwick , the imperial 
general, had recovered Triejle , Feltri , and Belluno. In Ihorf, 
the conquefts of the allies were fo quick, that it was pro¬ 
pofed in the Venetian fenate to abandon all their poll’effions 
on the continent, and to colledf all their ftrength at Venice . 
Padua , and Trevifo , refufed to fubmit to the' imperialifts, 

who befieged the former city j but the inhabitants defended 
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jt fo nobly, that the duke of Brunjwick was forced to raife 
the fiege with lofs and difgrace. 

Notwithftanding this, the Venetian republic muft have The Vt - 
been annihilated, had it not been for the diflentions that netians 
arofe among the confederates. The needy emperor Maxi - lofe and 
null on j was for befieging Venice , in hopes of plundering her 
immenfe treafury; but the king of Spain refufed to afiift 
bim with a fleet. The pope was no longer the enemy of 
the republic after regaining the places he claimed ; and a 
roldnefs fprung up between him and the French king. The 
Venetians perceived this, and it redoubled their efforts for 
defending themfelves, efpecially as his holinefs gave them 
private aflurances of his friendfliip, and that he was only 
overawed from publifhing it, by the kings of France , and 
Spain. Their recovering Vicenza , was one of the firfi 
carnefts of their returning good fortune. They raifed 
money to pay their troops ; they encouraged the people to 
jiand on their defence at firft, but afterwards to attempt the 
recovery of thofe places which had fubmitted to the con¬ 
federates, chiefly becaufe they thought that the republic 
was too weak to prote£fc them. They foon reduced the 
Poleftn , Feltriy and fome other places ; they divided their 
forces into three parts, and they even befieged Ferrara , but 
the French general, Chaumont , obliged them to defift with 
confiderable lofs. This misfortune was followed by the ibid. p.87, 
furrender of Padua , which had continued fo long faithful 
to the Venetians ; but was now betrayed to the emperor by 
its intefline divisions. Maximilian would, at this time, have 
embraced the peace, as his finances were in no condition to 
continue the war; and he had been, by the pope, rendered 
jealous of the French king. His demands were too exorbi¬ 
tant, and the Venetians not only.reje&ed them, but refolved 
to attempt the recovery of Padua. This could not be done recover 
without the greateft fecrecy, to which the fenators bound Padua. 
themfelves by oath. Gritti was intruded with the execution 
of this defign ; and finding means to introduce fome troops 
into the fortrefs in covered waggons, the imperial garrifon 
were made prifoners, and that important city was recovered 
by the Venetians. So bold and fpirited a ftroke, at a time 
when their enemies were every where elfe triumphant, gave 
a wonderful turn to the affairs of the Venetian republic. 

Pope Julius immediately took off the interdift from the The Fs- 
repubtic, and even fufFered his fubje&s to enlift in their netian re- 
fervicc, notwithftanding the remonftrances of the emperor, public 
and the French king. He tampered with the king of England faved by 
to declare war again# France. He brought the Swfs to the dif- 
abandon Lewis , and to take pay under the Venetians 5 and union of 
he fhewed himfelf now as a£ive in aflifting them to re- her en?- 
cover thpir affairs, as he had been before in diftrefpng them. mies. 
Julius had altered his conduct upon interefted principles, 
f he Venetians not only quitted all the Romagna to him, but 
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gave a free navigation in their gulph to his fubjefts. No 
f'ooner was the treaty, concluded between him and them 
known, than he was feverely upbraided by the emperor 
and the French king, though they did not as yet fee into the 
•whole deprh of his defign ; which was that of driving both 
Lewis , and Maximilian out of Italy ; but chiefly the former. 
He had pradtifed various methods to bring the Venetians , 
and Maximilian to unite againft the French ; and at laft a 
congrefs was appointed at Scala, where the bifhop of Gurck 
managed for the emperor, and the bifliop of Perufa for the 
pope; but the pride and poverty of Maximilian , who de¬ 
manded the Paduan , Vicenza^ and Trevifan , to be ceded to 
him, and an immenfe fum for the expences of the war, oc- 
cafioned the conferences to be broken up without any effect, 
Julius , notwithftanding this, did all he could to dilfuade 
the diet of Germany from feconding the emperor’s views in 
Italy ; but with fo little fuccefs, that his nuncio was turned 
out of the aflembly ; the Venetians were put to the ban of 
the empire, and an offenfive and defenfive treaty was con¬ 
cluded with'the French king. 

Pope Jk- Julius , far from being daunted by the renewal of this 
l/us breaks confederacy, which was became formidable by the accefiion 
wichthe of the Germanic body, brought Henry VIII. of England , a 
French vain, afpiring, but powerful, young prince, over to his 

caufe; and the Venetians , after recovering feveral of their 
towns, laid flege to Verona , and made an attempt upon 
Genoa , but were defeated in both by the*French. Lewis , at 
that time, had many reafons for keeping well with the holy 
fee ; but the impetuoiity of Julius fruftrated all his fchemes 
for a reconciliation. The ftorm fell upon the duke of 
Ferrara , who continued Hill to be attached to the French 
king, and on pretext of his having made fome invafions 
upon the patrimony of the church, he marched with an 
army into his dominions. Lewis could not be diverted 
from fupporting the duke of Ferrara , though at the fame 
time he was threatened with a revolt in th e Milanefe, and 
in Genoa. Finding all his endeavours to reconcile Julius to 
be vain, he confulted his clergy, who agreed to fupport 
him in oppofing the temporal encroachments of his holi- 
jiefs ; while Julius carried on a war againft the duke of Fer¬ 
rara , gave to Ferdinand the inveftittire of the kingdom 
of Naples , and reduced the tribute to be paid to the holy 
fee to a purfe of two thoufand crowns, befldes the white 
palfrey. This inveftiture did not, however, entirely 
anfvver the views of Julius , as Ferdinand was too cool, ana 
too cautious, to enter precipitately into a war with the 
French king. Julius took into pay twelve thoufand 
Sud/'s , and formally declared war againft Lewis , who offer¬ 
ed to withdraw his protection from the duke of Ferrara ; 
f>ut the haughty pontiff reje&ed all other terms than thofe 

of 
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of the Trench entirely evacuating Italy. Towards the end 
of September, he marched, habited like a temporal general, 
at the head of his army, to Bologna. He foon made himfelf 
mafter of Concordia , but the French garrifon of Mirandola , 
which he likewife attacked, checked his progrefs for fome 
tirtie. Leaving Bologna on the twenty fecond of "January , Perfonal 
he repaired to his camp before Mirandola , where, valour of 
airainftthe advice of the ambafladors and cardinals in his the pope, 
train, he led on his troops in perfon to the afTault of the 
place, and prefled the ftege fo vigoroufly, that having forced 
it to capitulate, he entered it at the head of his army 
through the breaches he had made, and obliged the inha¬ 
bitants to pay him a fum of money to be exempted from 
plunder. He then granted the inveftiture of Mirandola to 
John Francis Picus , for twenty thoufand crowns; and would 
have formed the fiege of Ferrara , had he not been prevented 
by the vigilance of the French. The great po wers of Europe ibid. 
were at this time concerting meafures for calling a general p. 89. 
council to depofe the turbulent pontiff; and both the 
emperor, and the French king, had fent ambafladors to 
Mantua , to negociate an alliance againft him ; but their in- 
terefts were fo incompatible, that they concluded upon 
nothing. Julius laid hold of rhis opportunity to en¬ 
deavour to detach the emperor from the French king; and 
be prevailed with the Venetians to employ their fleet in 
an attempt againft Genoa,, but it was unfuccefsful, and the 
Venetians loft fome of their (hips. 

Trivuhi had, at this time, the command of the French in The 
Italy, and his mafter being apprehenfive that Maximilian French 
might be prevailed on, either through inconftancy or po- take Po¬ 
verty, to join the pope, he ordered that general to obferve logna. 
no farther meafures with his holinefs, and to profecute the 
war with all poffible vigour. Trivulzi , accordingly took 
Concordia , and being joined by Bentivoglio , the depend¬ 
ent of the lords of Bologna , he marched towards that city, 

.which was defended by the pope’s general, Urfini , and his 
legate the cardinal of Pavia , while he himfelf had retired 
to Ravenna. Upon the approach of the French to Bologna , 
the pope’s army fled, and left moft of its baggage and ar¬ 
tillery in the hands of the French. Its two generals repaired 
toRavcnna, where the difputes between then; ran fo high, 
that Uijini, who was nephew, as well as general, to the 
pope, flatbed the cardinal to the heart with a dagger; but 
the murder was overlooked by Julius. 

The pope’s want of caution, his afluming a temporal Wonder- 
chara&er, the injuftice of his claims, and the'turbulence of ful firm- 
h|s difpofition, had given his enemies vaft advantages againft nefs of the 
him; and nine of his cardinals, joined with the bifhop of pope. 

Curck and the French party, in affixing public citations for 
a general council to be held at Pi fa, to which the pope was 
fumtnoned to appear in perfon, becaufe the members were 

% determined 
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determined to proceed to the reformation of the church. 
Julius endeavoured to difconcert this confederacy, which 
ftruck at the very root of his authority. He offered to treat 

with the French king, and the cardinals who were aflembled 

at Milan ; but finding all his advances to be in vain, he 
appointed a general council to be held at Rome ; and 
formed a new alliance againft Lewis, and Maximilian. 
It is amazing, how one obftinate old man could, by the 
force of his character alone, notwithftanding the universal 
deteftation of his perfon, make head againft the greateft 
powers in Europe. The fecret bigotry and fuperftition of 
Lewis, with regard to the pontificial authority, never fuffercd 
him to act againft it with vigour. His declared intention 
of expelling the barbarians (for fo he called the French and 
Germans) out of Italy , rendered him fo popular there, that 
the Pi fans treated the French and other prelates affembled 
there to hold the council, with fuch contempt, that they 
removed their feffions to Milan , where they met with the 
like infults, tho’ that city then belonged to the French king. 
This general diflike of the French , encouraged the pope to 
thunder out his anathemas, not only againft all the revolted 
cardinals and ecclefiaftics, but againft all the temporal 
princes who fhould protect or patronize them. This vigour 
foon had the defired effeX, and the council at Milan was 
now regarded as an affembly of pragmatical fchifmatics. 
Who We cannot refleX on the ftupendous conduct of Julius, 

makes a without admiring the wifdom of his councils, and the in- 
new . terpidity of his behaviour. He knew that Ferdinand of 
alliance a- Spain, Continued to behold the French power in Italy with 
gaitift the an evil eye; and as the daughter of that prince, Catharine of 
French. Arragon , was the wife of Henry VIII. of England , he re* 

folved to avail himfelf of his late connexions with Ferdi¬ 
nand, by engaging Henry to attack the French. He could 
not have a more favourable fubjeX to work upon than 
Henry was, and Julius flattered him with the thoughts of 
having the title- of moft chriftian king transferred from 
Lewis to himfelf, and his becoming the champion and pro¬ 
testor of the church. Henry fell into the fnare, but affect¬ 
ed a (hew of moderation, by fending a herald to Paris , re¬ 
quiring the French king to defift from the impious war be 
was waging againft the holy fee. No regard being paid to 
this meffage, Henry would have found it difficult to have 
engaged his parliament in a papal war, had he not made a 
requifition of all the antient patrimonial provinces in 
France, that had formerly belonged to Henry's anceftors; 
and this determined the Englijh parliament to fupport him in 
the war. Henry was as open and unfufpeXing as his father- 
Expedi- in-law was crafty and deiigning. The caufe of Henry , and 
tionofthe the pope, obtained now the appellation of the holy league; 
Englijh in a nd Ferdinand had the art to perfuade his fon-in-law to 
Spain. fepd an army under the marquis of Dorfet , to Fontcirahia, 
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where his true defign was, that th e'EngliJh fhould affift him 
in.conquering the kingdom of Navarre for himfelf. The 
marquis faw through the interefted views of Ferdinand , and 
refuted to join him in his operation, without frefh orders 
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from England. While 


f hardships from 
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ficknefs and famine i and without waiting for the return of 
themeflenger they mutinied, and obliged their commanders 
to carry them back ,to England. 

An incident .happened about this time, that gave fome ..... 
indications of peace; for an univerfal report prevailed of Ltmbardy. 
the pope’s death by an apople&ic fit. He recovered how¬ 
ever, and proceeded againft his enemies with greater vigour 
than ever. He engaged in his fervice fixteen thoufand 
Swifst who marched into Lombardy , where they overawed 
the French^ and the fathers at Milan. He put Florence , and 
Fife , under an interdi£f, for having favoured thefchfmatical 
council ; and when he received the fuccours that had been 
ftipulated by the king of Spain , he reduced all the places 
belonging to the duke of Ferrara , in the Romagna. In the 
beginning of the year 1512, he ordered the cardinal de 
Medici , who commanded his army, to retake Bologna \ but 
it was relieved by the brave Gajlon de Foix , the French ge¬ 
neral. The Venetians at this time became mafters of Brejcia , 
by the revolt of its inhabitants from the French , and were 
belieging the citadel. Gajlon flew to relieve it, and after. 

(Ideating the Venetian army with a far inferior force, he 
took the city by ftorm, and put its garrifon, to the number .. 


of five thoufand men, to the (word. 


de Foix 


Italy, 


Gajlon de 


Rome itfelf, and a legate on the part of the council of 0 f Ra- 
Mtlan w as appointed to attend, to receive, in the names of cvennaSout 
thofe fathers, the places conquered from his holinefs. The 


Swifs 


lome time the flower of the French life, 

Milan had been chieflv owino- 


to them. Senfible of their own importance, they had de¬ 
manded from Lewis an augmentation of their pay, which, 
out of a miftaken frugality, he refufed them, and the pope 
had very politically engaged them in his fervice; but de 
Foix, who was an excellent general, was .at the head of 
twenty thoufand good troops, and thought himfelf a match 

for the confederate army ; the chief ftrength of which con- 
raed of the Swifs , and the Spaniards. He endeavoured to 
bring them to a battle, but as they expected great things 
from the diverlion of th t-EngUJh in their favour, they de¬ 
fined it, till he befieged Ravenna. This brought on a 
jeneral engagement, jn vyhich de Foix totally defeated the 
“lies, who loft above feven thoufand men ; but his own 


himfelf 


purfuit 
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purfuit. This vi&ory was the deftru&ion of the French in- 
tereft in Italy. La Police , who fucceeded de Foix in the 


Cefena 


Forli, audita 


venna; all which he delivered into the hands of the cardinal 
Sanfeverino , with whom, however, he differed. The fuc- 
cefl'es of la Police, feemed only to render the pope more ob- 
ftinate againft a peace; but, by way of precaution, he order¬ 
ed fome gallies to be in readinefs to carry him from Rome y 
in cafe la Police had advanced with his army to that capital; 
which his holinefs foon underftood he was in no condition to 
do. Lewis, continuing his ill judged frugality, had negleft. 
ed to fupply him with men, money, provifio.ns, or ammu¬ 
nition, which rendered the mercenaries he had hired from 
the princes of Germany, and who were the flower of his 
troops, mutinous; while a new defeent from England upon 
the coaft of France, obliged him to recall part of his army 
out of Italy. 

The fathers at Milan , elated by the prote&iomof a vi£lo- 
rious army, and ignorant of the true ftate of affairs, had 
fufpended Julias from the pontificate; but without acquir¬ 
ing either ftrength or credit to themfelves. The pope, on 
the other hand, opened the Lateran council at Rome, in 


which 


the council at 


Milan ; and he had ordered a new body of Swi/s, which he 
had taken into his pay; to penetrate into that dutchy. This 
laid la Police under a frefti difability for proceeding to 
Rome, and he was obliged to return towards the Milaneje. 
Every thing now contributed to the glory of Julius. The 


Maximilian 


ind 


rather a lofer than a gainer by the league of Cambray , 
had, for fome time, entered into a fecret negotiation with the 
king of England which was managed by ' Julius , and Fer- 
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by which he recalled out of the French fervice all German 
foldiers, on the pain of being treated as traitors to their 
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Milan, 


Moor, 


the Swi/s, as if intended to make amends for their tre 
to the father, had proclaimed the fon of Leivis the 
duke of Milam No fewer than five thoufand Germans hav¬ 
ing, upon the emperor’s avocatory letter; deferted the French', 
la Police was obliged to retire to the Pavefe , and Trivulzi was 
expelled from the city of Milan, and forced to take refuge 
in Piedmont, to which country the fathers of the fchifmatic 
council likewife retired. In the mean while, the Sivijc, 
and Venetians, recovered Cremona, and Bergamo , Pavia, Lodi, 
and feveral other towns, which they held for the members of 
the holy league. Julius laid in his claim to Parma, 2nd 
Piacenza, which fubmitted about the fame time, as being 


places that had belonged to the antient exarchate of Fa 

doge, drove the French out ot 

that 


venna. Fregofo , the Gencefi 
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that city; and Bologna , with all the Romagna , returned to 
the obedience of the pope; who, had he lived longer, would 
have destroyed Bologna for its difaffe&ion. 

The expulfion of the French from Italy did not complete Schemes 
the mighty dcfigns of Julius. The Spaniards and Germans of Julius 
continued (till to have a footing there ; and it was neceflary in Italy . 
they fliould be expelled alfo. Both Ferdinand , and Maxi - 
jnihan , had an eye upon the Milanefe , as a convenient efta- 
blifhnient for the younger branches of their families J but 
both of them were difappointed, for Julius gave the in- 
jnveftiture of it to Maximilian Sforza. The Medici had for 
fome time been expelled from Florence , and the cardinal of 
that name, who had been employed by the pope, had been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Ravenna , from whence hav¬ 
ing made his efcape, the pope refolved to re-eftablifli 
his family in Florence , and thereby fix the two great 
ftates of Lombardy , and Tufcany , under the dominion of 
Italian families. He accordingly compelled the Florentines 
to receive for their matter Lorenzo de Medici II. the car¬ 
dinal’s nephew. The council of Lateran was, all this while, 
fitting at Rome , and its authority was recognized by the 
bifiiop of Gurck , whom Maximilian had fent to prevail’ up¬ 
on Julius to receive him as his coadjutor in the popedom ; 
but he could not prevail. 

Julius having thus wonderfully conquered all the confe- Hisdeath*. 
deracies that had been formed againft him from time to 
time, by the greatett powers upon the continent of Europe ; 
contrafted, fome time before his death, an unfurmountable 
jealoufy of all connections between them and the Italian fa¬ 
milies he had raifed. He had proceeded to abrogate the 
pragmatick fan&ion in France , by which the temporalities 
of the Gallican church were rendered independent upon the 
fea of Rome ; and he had given away, to the longeft fword, 
the crown of France. He intended to have ruined the duke 
of Ferrara , and to have altered the government of Florence , 
becaufe he thought the houfe of Medici .was two much 
attached to the king of Spain : but while he was meditating 
thofe, and many other great deligns, he was over taken by 
death, on the twenty firft of February , 1513. 

The tyranny and turbulence of pope Julius II. though Succeeded 
beneficial to the popedom, had been very difagreeable to by Leo X. 
the cardinals, who now refolved to chufe a pontiff of an 
oppofite character ; and fuch was the cardinal de Medici , 
on whom all of them threw their eyes. He was the fon of 
Lorenzo de Medici , of Florence , and was eminent for all the 
arts and politenefs for which Italy was now fo much diftin- 
guifhed. He was, at this time, no more than thirty feven 
years of age, and had been made cardinal by Innocent VIII. 
when he was but fourteen. The foftnefs of his manners, 
his generofity, his learning, wit, and affability, united all 

voices in his favour ; and being unanimoufly choi'en pope* 

he 
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Character the name of Leo'K. We (hall, in the feque] of 

of the this hiftory, have an opportunity to obferve, that his pro. 
Italians motion was as beneficial to arts, the fciences, and learning 
under as *t was fatal to fpiritual tyranny and fuperftition. With 
him. all the amiable qualities Leo poffeffed, it is generally allow- 

ed, that he had no fenfe of religion ; that he was voluptu. 
ous to the lad: degree, a complete mafter of diffimulation, 
and regardlefs of all good faith, but magnificent beyond 
any pontiff" that had ever filled the papal throne. At 
the time of his acceffion, though Italy had been defolated 
by war, yet never, even in the time of Augujlus, and his 
fucceffors, had (he been fo illuftr-ious by the practice of the 
fine arts, which have, perhaps, been upon the decline ever 
fince. This feems, in a great meafure, to have beenowing 
to that policy her princes and ftates had for fomc time 
adopted of employing foreigners to carry on their wars; by 
which her natives were left at leifure to cultivate their fa¬ 
vourite ftudies. 

The acceffion of LeoVL. created a remarkable alteration in 
the affairs of Italy. The duke of Ferrara was reftored to 
all his pofleffions in the Romagna, and carried the papal 
banner at the coronation of the new pope, which was per¬ 
formed with fo much magnificence in the church of the 
Lateran, that it coft him one hundred thoufand crowns. 
The fchifmatical cardinals, who had tranflated the fcffions 
of their council from Milan to Lyons , fubmitted to Leo, 
who ordered them to remain at Florence, but in the mean 
while, to lay afide their habits, till they could be regularly 
reinftated in their dignity; of which they had been de¬ 
prived by the Lateran council. This tranquility of eccle- 
fiaftical affairs, however, was far from producing the like 
in temporal. The emperor refufed to reftore Verona to the 
Venetians , and for that, and other reafons, the latter leagued 
themfelves with the French king, who prepared to recover 
the Milanefe. The pope’s inclinations led him to wifh for 
peace; hut he continued the plan of his predeceffor’s con¬ 
duct fo far, as to engage the Sivifs to defend the Milanefe, 
and the Englifh to continue their hoflilities againft France. 
The war The French king was not to be diverted from his fcheme 
renewed of recovering the Milanefe ; and his generals Trimuil/c , and 
in Loot’ Trivulzi , palling the Alps with an army, foon retook Brefcia. 

kardy . The Venetians , and the French , complained of the perfidy 

of Ferdinand, and the irrefolution of Maximilian, and ap¬ 
peared more united than ever. Alviano , the Venetian gene-* 
ral, made an unfuccefsful attempt upon Verona ; but re¬ 
duced Pefcara , and Cremona , which he pretended to boM 
for the French king ; but the Venetians were defeated by the 
imperialifts and Spaniards, in the Vicentine . When the 
French took Brefcia, Maximilian Sforza, ditlrufling the 
firmnefs of his fubje&s the Milanefe, and leaving his capital, 
fiiut himfelf up in Novara , which- was immediately be-* 
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Jeged by the French . The approach of ten thoufand Swifs 9 
and a Spanijh army, forced them to raife the fiege, and the 
Sufi attacked and defeated the French in their camp. The 
Vexation general, upon this, was obliged to retire to the Ve - 
rwfa and ft° m thence beyond the river Adefe. During 
thofe combuftions in Lombardy , pope Leo was negociating 
a peace between Maximilian and the Venetians , whom he 
earneftly defired to disjoin from their alliance with the 
french. The affairs of the Venetians , at this time, wore a 
very indifferent afpedf ; but nothing could fhake the good 
faith they profeffed towards Lewis , nor would they enter 
into a negociation with the emperor, unlefs he confented 
to yield them up Vincenza , and Verona. Lewis requited their 
jirmnefs but poorly. Inftead of reinforcing his army in 
Lombardy he courted the friendfhip of the pope, who up- 
braided the Venetians for having invited the French back into 
i Italy ; and encouraged the emperor to continue hoftilities 
againft their republic. A powerful confederacy was thus 
once more formed againft the Venetians, by the pope, the 
I emperor, and the king of Spain. Their general Alviano, 
j was obliged to abandon Rovigo , which fell into their hands, 
and the bifhop of Gurck perfuaded the allies to lay fiege 
to Padua ; the lofs of which, he faid, would humble thofe 
haughty republicans. 

Alviano threw himfelf into Padua , which then contained The fiege 
agarrifon more numerous than the army of the befiegers. of Padua 
The latter was deftitute not only of money, but of every formed 
thing requifite for carrying on a fiege, and notwithftanding and railed, 
all the bifhop of Garde's efforts, they raifed it, marched to 
Vincenza , and fubfifted upon the plunder of the country. 

It is faid, upon this occafion, that the viceroy of Naples, 
who commanded the Spanijh army in Loinbardy , by way of 
infult, fired fome guns againft Venice itfelf; but the Venetians^ 
rather than hazard the lofs of Padua , would not, for fome 
time, confent that Alviano fhould leave that city, and take 
the field againft the enemies of the republic. At laft, they 
were perfuaded to give him leave, and he reduced the vice¬ 
roy’s army to fo much diftrefs, that nothing but defpair 
could have faved it. Being favoured by a fog, he endea¬ 
voured to efcape, and was purfued by the Venetians. But 
the rear of the Spaniards, under Profpero Colonna , making an 
unexpected ftand, the Venetian cavalry were feized with a 
panic, and were defeated, with the lofs of four thoufand 
loldiers, and four hundred men at arms, and a number of 
pi'ifoners. As this defeat was entirely owing to the inferior 
officers having deferted their general, who had a£ted as a 
brave and wife commander, the Venetian fenate puniined 
tbcm accordingly; and pafled a decree for honouring and 
fupporting Alviano. The public fpirit the Venetians fhewed 
on this occafion has but few examples in hiftory. Their 

doge Lorctano, threw his private fortune into their treaiurv. 

His 
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His example was followed by the moft wealthy of the citi¬ 
zens, and anew army was foon raifed. 

The The allies, in the mean while, as ufual, were divided 

Spaniards concerning their operations after their vidlory j and Prof. 
and their pero Colonna , being fecretly unwilling that either the 
allies re- Spaniard. >, or the imperialifts, fhould raife themfelves upon 
treat. the ruins of the Venetians , difiuaded them from inverting 

! Trcvifo till they were better provided with artillery, and the 
neceflaries for carrying on a fiege. Colonna' s policy in this 
was di&ated by the pope, who, that he might enjoy his 
favourite repofe, effe£led a temporary reconciliation be¬ 
tween the French king, and the cantons of SiviJJerlcmd , by 
concluding a three years truce with regard to the Milanefi, 
This was followed by a truce between the kings of From 
and Spain ; by which it was agreed, that Lewis fhould fuf- 
pend all operations againft the Milanefe during the year 1514. 
Negotia- Nothing was now wanting for the tranquility of Italy , but 
tions of a reconciliation between the empercr and the Venetians', and 
the pope a t laft,by the indefatiga ble addrefs of Leo, they agreed upon 
for peace. a truce, till a treaty could be concluded in form. The 

policy of Leo was defeated, by the infincerity of all the 
parties, for whom, or with whom, he negotiated. Each, 
notwithstanding the truces that had been concluded, feized 
every favourable opportunity of gaining all the advantages 
they could. Alviano actually furprized the imperialifts, of 
whom he killed and took prifoners fome thoufands, and re¬ 
covered feveral towns belonging to the republic. Zroftill 
continued to labour for a reconciliation, and to fettle the 
preliminaries of peace, between the emperor and the Vene¬ 
tians. He employed, for this purpofe, his fecretary the 
famous Bcsnbo , who was himfelf a Venetian , an able poli¬ 
tician, and a fine writer. The Venetians paid him great 
deference, but informed him, that they chofe the French 
king’s neighbourhood in the Milanfe , preferably to that of 
the Spaniards or Germans. In the mean while, Lcivis died, 
and was fucceeded on the firft of ‘January 15155 by his 
coufin of Valois , Francis I. 

This prince was ftill more determined than his prede- 
cefior had been in the conqueft of the Milanefe, and pri¬ 
vately encouraged the Venetians to come to an accommoda- 
' with the emperor. The vaft armaments which he daily 

made, pointed too plainly againft Italy , for the emperor, or 
the king of Spain , to be miftaken as to their object. Pop eLio 
offered to gratify him in any thing but the re-annexing the 
Milafiefe to his crown ; and yet he was ftill lefs defirous to 
fee it in the pofl'efiion of the emperor. By his mediation, a 
peace was concluded between France and England ; and 
“finding all his negotiations unfuccefsful for a definitive 
treaty between the Venetians and the emperor, he accufed 
the former of obflinacy, and fent a confiderable body of 

troops to reduce Crema 3 in which attempt they were 

cifappoimed 
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Leo , about this time, 
?grandizement of the Medici 


haa His am. 


family (of which he was pafiionately fond), by expelling views in 


the Spaniards out 

7 


Naple 
With this 


_ to his favour of 

view, he had endeavoured to his own 


bring the kings of England , and France into a confederacy family, 
jjpainft Ferdinand but in this be failed ; and was contented 
with giving the emperor forty thoufand crowns for the in- 
veftiture of Modena, and Reggio , in his brother’s favour; on 
whom he iikevviie intended to befrow Parma , Piacenza, and 

Ferrara, v 

Among the matters that were agitated in the council of Francis I. 
lateral1 which was {fill fitting ; the ufual practice of raif- invades 
ing money on pretence of a war againft the infidels was not Italy. 
forgotten, and indulgences were decreed for that purpofe, 

all who fhould obftruCb the 


with heavy penalties upon 
papal agents in their collections 


a matter that afterwards 


gave rile to the reformation. 

continued his preparations, thought to 


Leo, perceiving that Francis 


ballance the in- 
terefts of Italy, by entering into a private confederacy with 
the emperor, and the king of Spain, into which the Swiji 
were admitted. Francis, Pn the other hand, having 


re- 


Venetians, 

Alps at the head of near 
who was appreheniive 


nevved his engagements wit 
his peace with England, pail 
fixty thoufand men. The 

that Francis would drip him of Parma, and Piacenza , was 
now obliged to take off the mafk, and to contribute forty 
thoufand crowns a month for paying the Sivifi r, to oppofe 
the French. At the fame time, he ordered his troops to 
march towards Piedmont againft the invaders. Thofe pre¬ 
cautions-prevented Francis from penetrating into Italy by 
the way of Piedmont ; but, by a mod amazing march over 
the Alps, he arrived on the frontiers of the marquifate of 
Saiuce. He was chiefly apprehenfive of the Svoifs, who 
upon his arrival there, retired to Novara , in a very muti¬ 
nous difpofition for want of pay; and this-encouraged 
Francis to make them propofals for their joining him. They 
were inclined to have accepted of them, when they heard 
that the cardinal of Sion, at the head of twenty thoufand 
of their countrymen, was on his march to join them, and 
was pofTeffed of money for paying all their arrears ; upon 
which, their negociation with the French king was broken 

off. 

Francis was in the flower of his age, fenfible, ambitious. Battle of 
and vigorous T "* ” 1,1 * ‘ ‘-- 


(J tf 

dable body of infantry his friends, he refolved to fight them ; 
and to (hew his fubjeCts that they were not invincible. He 
had concerted mealures with Alviano ; he had defeated a 
body of troops under Projpero Colonna , and he marched to¬ 
wards Marignan , to effeCt a jun&ion with the Venetian 


Marig 


\an, to 

army. The"pope’s fpies informed 

Vol. X. R 


Swifs 


they 
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they refolved to attack Francis before the junction could be 
formed. Alviano was in the French camp, when intelligence 
was brought that the Sivifs were at hand, and were attack¬ 
ing the poft where the artillery was planted, which was 
defended by German mercenaries. The impetuous onfetof 
the French was too violent even for the Swifs infantry to 
bear; but the battle continued undetermined for two hours. 
Francis, and his conftable, Bourbon, fought with amazing 
intrepidity, and when darknefs put an end to the difpute, 
won by neither fide could boaft of the vidlory. Next day, the 
the French Sivifs were on the point of conquering, when they were 

attacked in the rear by Alviano , at the head of the Vene¬ 
tians, and forced to retreat; but they did it in good order, 
nor were they purfued by the French, who claimed the 
victory, and their defendants reckon it among the moll 
illuftrious in their annals; but the truth is, it was in a 
great meafure owing to their German mercenaries, though 
their merit and that of the Venetians are induftrioully conceal¬ 
ed by French hiftorians. The Swifs, a credulous, but honeft 
people, imputed their defeat to the cardinal of Sion, who 
was obliged to fly from their camp, and the French and Ve¬ 
netians found no refiftance in taking poffeflion of Milan, 
though the citadel, with that of Cremona, ftill held out. 

A treaty J_,eo X. valued his quiet too much to excite confederacies, 
between as his turbulent predeceflors had done, againft a vi&orious 
Leo and enemy. He had not made himfelf perfonally obnoxious to 
French Francis, and by the duke of Savoys mediation, a treaty 
king. was concluded between them, by which Parma, and Pia¬ 
cenza, were ceded by Leo to the French, and the duke of 
Ferrara was to obtain pofieflion of Modena , and Reggio, 
while Francis promifed to befriend the pope, as to the fove- 
reignty of the Medici family in Florence . Leo afterwards 
met Francis at Bologna, and they there fettled the Hate and 
privileges of the Galilean church, each receding from his 
rigorous claims. They differed, however, about the duke 
of XJrbino, nephew to the late pope, who was patronized 
by Francis, but whofe polfeflions Leo coveted. It was eafy 
for Francis, confidering the difguft which the Swifs enter¬ 
tained againft the imperiaiifts, to make them his friends, 
which he did, and then returned to France. 

The em- The part which pope Leo had atfted, when he concurred 
peror in- with Francis, was forced and unnatural; and no fooncr 
vades did the emperor Maximilian enter Italy with a powerful 

Italy, army, than he began to relax in his attachment to Francis, 

but without breaking with him. Maximilian laid fiege to 
Milan, which he claimed as lord paramount of Italy ; but 
being deftitute of money, his army either forfook him, or 
entered into the French fervice, and he was forced to return 
to Germany. Pope Leo took advantage of his irruption, to 
annex the dukedom of XJrbino to his family j and he en^ 
tered into a fecret negotiation with Charles, who bv the 

death 
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death of Ferdinand , was now king of Spain , and afterwards 
the emperor Charles V. the king of England , and the Swifs-, 
for recovering the Milanefe from France. Francis detached 
Charles from this confederacy, and the Venetians bought 
Verona from Maximilian for two hundred thoufand ducats. 

Leo’s fchemes being thus difappointed, he applied himfelf 
for fome time to the duties of his function, as fupreme 
pontiff; and Italy recovered a tolerable degree of tranqui¬ 
lity, till thfe duke of Urbino , affifted by the Swifs , and 
Germans , recovered hisdutchy; but Leo was, at this time, 
threatened with a formidable confpiracy. 

The cardinal of Sienna , and his brother Borghefe , think- Confpira- 
ing themfelves negle&ed for the great fervice they had done cy againft 
to the houfe of Medici , had formed a confpiracy againft the pope. 
Leo, for which, being difeovered, they and their accom¬ 
plices were put to death. Their executions rendered Leo 
unpopular, and the prodigious expences of his court drove 
him to vaft neceffities ; which he fupplied by the extent of 
his prerogative as pope, and by his venal promotions, hav¬ 
ing in one day created thirty one cardinals, who had pur- 
chafed their preferment with money. He never loft fight, 
however, of the pofleffion of Urbino , and that prince being 
funported only by mercenaries, who accidentally enlifted 
in' his fervice, was obliged to yield his pofleffion to Leo y 
upon certain conditions. But though the peace of Italy was 
reftored by this compromife, the pope’s neceffities ftill con¬ 
tinued. Bred up as he was to the love of every thing that 
was magnificent, or elegant, he was infatiable in his purfuits 
of both ; and he conceived the noble defign of completing 
the cathedral of St. Peter’s at Rome , the moft fuperb edifice, 
perhaps, that the world ever beheld. His favourite, car¬ 
dinal Pucci , advifed him to publifh a fale of indulgences 
(the moft fcandalous traffic that can be conceived) all over 
Europe. This commerce was carried on with the moft 
barefaced venality. They were farmed out to agents for the 
benefit of the pope’s relations and creatures ; and the Do¬ 
minicans were generally employed. The reader is here to 
obferve, that the polite arts were now making great ad¬ 
vances in Europe ; printing was eftablifhed, learning was 
revived, and a fpirit of enquiry, deftrudfive of fuperftition 
and ignorance, took prlace. It is inconceivable, while the 
public were imprefled with fuch difpofitions, that the re¬ 
formation of religion fhould be owing to fo ignoble a caufe 
as the jealoufy that fiprung between the Augufitne and Domi¬ 
nican friars, on account of the difpofal of thofe indulgences. 

The Augviftincs thought they had an equal right with the 
Dominicans to the traffic, which was carried on with fuch 
proftitution, that indulgences were ftaked at tippling houfes 
for ready money j and there was not a finfu! gratification 
in life, which the venders were not impofaered to fell by 
virtue of their commifiions from the papal court, 

R 7. Stulpitz„ 
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Progrefs Stulpiiz , the vicar general of the Augujlines in Germany , 

of the piqued at the preference given to the Dominicans in this 
reforma- infamous commerce, preached againfl: the indulgences, at 
tion. Wirtembourg , and he was feconded bv Martin Luther , whofc 
See character we have already given. The difpute grew warm, 
Vol. IX. and one John Tetzel , an ignorant Dominican^ publilhed pro- 
p. 63. portions in defence of the papal authority ; and as inqui- 

fitor he ordered thofe of Luther to be burnt. It was not 
long before the controverfy became fo ferious that it 
engaged the court of Rome itfelf; but even Luther ftill ve¬ 
nerated the pope’s authority fo much, that he difclaimcd 
all intention of withdrawing his obedience from the holy 
fee: and addrefled Leo in the moft fubmifiive terms, llis 
holinefs was, at this time, fo far from being apprehenfive of 
the confequences which enfued, that he was negociatinga 
xinivcrfal crufade againfl: the Turks \ and a diet was held at 
Atmfburg, in Germany for that purpofe, at which cardinal 
Cajetan affifted on the part of the pope. The deliberations 
of the diet took a turn very different from what his holinefs 
expected, and fpiritual, were, at laft, incorporated with 
temporal interefts. Luther was cited to appear at Rome , and 
the duke of Wirtemberg was charged by the pope to deliver 
him into Cajetan’’ s cuftody. The ftate of affairs in German 7 
at that time, was not favourable for his holinefs, whofc 
rapicioufnefs and venality had difobliged the princes of the 
empire. Some of them had the courage to patronize Luther , 
and to protedf him from Cajetan ; and the breach widened 
fo much, that Luther , from appealing to the pope, who was 
his bitter enemy, appealed to a general council, which he 
held to be an authority fuperior to any pope. Leo con¬ 
tinued to difregard Luther’s oppofition, but admonifhed the 
eledfor of Saxony to withdraw from him his patronage; but 
this, far from damping, encreafed the number of Luther’s 
followers. 

Luther's It was in vain for Leo^ by pompous authoritative bulls, 
obftinacy and edidfs, to endeavour to regain the implicit belief of his 
againfl the infallibility in Luther’s followers. His caufe loft ground 
pope. every day, an 6 Luther 9 at laft, fet his own judgment on alevel 

with that of the pope, by declaring that he would not recant 
his opinions until he was convinced of their being erro¬ 
neous. Charles V. was, by this time, eledfcd emperor of 
Germany , and was king of Naples , in right of his grand¬ 
father, Ferdinand. The pope dreaded him, but gave him 
the inveftiture of Naples , and kept him firm to his intereft. 
This retarded the progrefs of the reformation, though it 
began now to gain footing, not only among the German 
princes, hut in Sweden , Denmark , and fome parts of Swif- 
ferland . In England , the feeds of it had been fown long be¬ 
fore ; and iho’ the vanity of Henry VIII. had induced him 
to take Leo’s part, yet the bulk of his people were enemies, 
both to the papal religion and power, Erafmus , a great 

I is m i u .1 r y 
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luoilnary of learning, began then to enlighten the world 
by his writings, which were equally learned and elegant, 
but the complexion of his religion was doubtful ; for while 
he combated the do&rines of popery, he fubmitted to its 
authority ; nor did he ever openly efpoufe the caufe of 
Luther. Leo finding that he was but coldly fupported by 
the emperor, and that the reformation was every day gain¬ 
ing ground, afi'embled a council at Rome , where he con¬ 
demned Luther s doctrines, ordered his works to be burnt, 
and excommunicated him and his followers, unjefs they 
recanted their opinions in fixty days. This proceeding cut 
off all hopes of accommodation between Luther and his 
holinefs ; and the latter prevailed with the emperor Charles , 
to put him to the ban of the empire. Henry VIII. of Eng¬ 
land\ about the fame time, dedicated to Leo , a book in 
vindication of his authority, by which he obtained from 
him the oftentatious title of iC Defender of the faith”. 



Leo was now greatly bewildered in his politics. He had Ambition, 
an underftanding equal to the greateft of his predeceffors; of the 
but he v/as funk in voluptuous, luxurious, habits, and could pope, 
not exert himfelf in profecuting what he knew to be for 
his advantage. We may add to this, that his thoughts 
were totally engrofled by the aggrandizement of his own 
family,, and that of the papal power. He was paflionately 
delirous of recovering Ferrara , Parma , Piacenza , and of 
expelling both the French and Germans out of Italy. For Hisdeath, 
this purpofe he formed a confederacy againft France , with 
the emperor, and the king of England ; and by the afliftance 
oi the Germans he reduced almoft all Lombardy , Parma, and 
Piacenza ; but died on the fecond of December 1521, as 
was thought, by poifon. The Englijh cardinal, IVoljey, the Succeeded 
celebrated favourite of Henry VIII. flattered himfelf with by Adrian 
the hopes of fucceeding Leo , but he was deceived. The VI. 
emperor Charles , though almoft inacceflible in his own dif- 
polition to perfonal affe&ions, had a kindnefs for his pre¬ 
ceptor, Adrian , a Fleming by birth ; and being well ac¬ 
quainted with his virtues, thought his preferment to the pope¬ 
dom might allay the ferment raifed by Luther, which was 
now an object of his raoft ferious attention. Charles him¬ 
felf was fenfible of .the degeneracy and corruption of the 
Romijb church ; but knew not how to fide with the reform¬ 
ed, without wounding his imperial authority. He chofe a 
middle way, and managed To well, that Adrian was chofe a 
pope. Charles , however, pretended the greateft friendlhip 
to IVofey , and promifed him his intereft upon the next 
vacancy ; which, confidering the great age oi Adrian , could 
not, as he fa id, be far din-ant. 

IPolfey appeared to be fatisfied, and he fuffered bis mafter Who 
to enter into a new alliance* with Charles againft France, vours the 
Adrian’s honefty and uprightnefs proved the chief obftacle emperor.- 
to his paffion for reforming the church. During the fhort 

3 ' time- 
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time of his pontificate, he reconciled himfelf to the dukes 
of Ferrara, and Urbino, and he annulled all the bulls that 
had been publiflied againft them by his two immediate pre- 
deceffors. He openly acknowledged the neceflity of a re* 
formation in the church, and Luther, with.his followers, laid 
hold of that acknowledgement, by drawing up a memorial 


containing a hundred grievances, 
lay, from the power of the popedom. 


under which Chrijlians 

Adrian , far from 


contradicting their allegations, confirmed them, and mani- 
fefted, on all occafions, his diflike to Italian prelates and car¬ 


dinals. Perceiving that the French king was making pre¬ 


bull, addreffed 


Milaneft 



Chrift 

effeCt, 


had been formed againff France ; in which the emperor, and 
the king of England , and almoft all the {fates of Italy , were 

Hisdeath. parties. The French army was now in the heart of Italy; 

and Adrian , after gratifying the emperor in all he defired, 
died, in the fixty fifth year of his age, on the fourteenth of 
September, 1523. 

He is The popedom, notwithftanding the progrefs of the re- 

fucceeded formation, was {till a defirable object of ambition, and the 
by Clement cardinals remained for thirty days in the conclave before 
VII. they eleCted a fucceffor to Adrian . The difpute lay be¬ 
tween the cardinals Colonna, and Medici, the firft being re¬ 
commended by the French, and the latter by the imperial 
faCtion; but the election was carried in favour of Medici , 
who took the name of Clement VII. He was reputed to be 
the natural fon of Giidian de Medici, though he found 
means to create a belief in the public that he was begotten 
in lawful wedlock. His character, at the time of his 
election, was fo fair, that his name contributed greatly to 
the reftoration of tranquility in Italy, and both the emperor, 
and the French king courted his friendfhip. He returned 
civil anfwers to both, and afFeCted a neutrality, from which, 
however, he was foon driven by the violence of the German 
reformers, and the addrefs of the emperor Charles , who 
found his authority necefl'ary for driving the French out of 
Italy. Charles , byway of diversion, had befieged Marfeilles y 
but Francis obliged him to abandon his enterprize, and 
fhelter himfelf in Lombardy , which Francis entered with a 
great army. The event of his expedition, which termi¬ 
nated in his being taken prifoner by the imperialifts, has 
been already recorded in this work. Clement was equally 
the dupe of his pufilanimity and policy. Being overawed 
by Francis , he had entered into a treaty with him ; but 
upon the captivity of the French king, he was ftruck with 
the greateft difmay, and though he had it ftill in his power, 
with the affiflance of the Venetians , to have balanced the 
imperial intereft in Italy; he concluded a treaty with 


The 

French 
defeated 
in Italy, 
ibid. 

p. IOI. 


Nap l 


Clement 
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Clement fhould difpofe of all ecclefiaftical livings in the 
kingdom of Naples ; but that the inveftiture of the Milanefe 
fliould be given to Francis Sforza-, and the Florentines , whom 
Clement now confidered as his fubjects, were to pay Charles 
two hundred thoufand crowns, upon his holinefs being putin 
poHefiion of Reggio . Charles refufed to ratify this treaty, and 
Clement entered into a correfpondence with the marquis of 
Pefcara, the imperial general, (to whom he promifed the 
inveftiture of Naples ) the Venetians , and the duke of Milan . 

The marquis of Pefcara difeovered this treaty to the em¬ 
peror, who upon that feized the Milanefe , and Clement was 
forced to conclude a treaty againft the emperor, with the 
French king, who had now regained his liberty, and the 
Venetians, whofe forces joined thofe of the pope under the 
duke of Ur him. As the yoke of the imperial ifts, and the 
Spaniards, was exceflively detefted in Lombardy, nothing 
but the duke of Urbina's mifeondueft could have prevented 
them from being expelled out of that country. He fuffered 
the imperialifts to ftrengthen themfelves, and they took the 
caftle of Milan from Sforza, while the Colonna family at 
Rome, forced the pope to confent to recall his troops from 
the Milanefe . Clement, on fecond thoughts, refufed to ratify The pope 
that treaty, and the cardinal of Colonna, in the emperor’s cited to 
name, cited him to appear before a council, that was to be appear 
held at Spire. Clement, to be revenged, depofed the cardinal before a 
Colonna, declared his family rebels, and plundered their general 
pofl'eflions. The progrefs of the reformation was now council, 
fuch, that the Lutheran princes in Germany, by the conni¬ 
vance of the emperor, were at liberty to indulge their fub- 
jedts in the public profeffion of their religion ; and his im¬ 
perial majefty infilled upon a general council being imme¬ 
diately called, and at the fame time poured troops into 
Lombardy, and Naples, out of Spain, and Germany . 

In 1527, the feat of war was transferred by the pope, the Progrefe 
Venetians, and the French, to Naples , which was governed of the 
by Lanoy, as viceroy for Charles • The Anjouvine fadlion French 19. 
was not yet wholly extinct, and the pope invited the prince Naples* 
of Vaudemont into Italy, to head it, as he claimed to be the 
heir of the houfe of Anjou. Lanoy took the field againft the 
pope’s general, Renza di Ceri , who furprized Aquila, and 
fome neighbouring places; while the French, and Venetian 
alleys, plundered the Neapolitan coafts. The prince of 
'audemont took the title of king of Naples , was conftitut- 
ed lieutenant general to his holinefs, and in the beginning 
of March feized upon Cajlellc a Mara , Torre del Greco , Sor¬ 
rento , and Salverno. The duke of Bourbon was then general 
of the imperialifts,.and commanded in Lombardy j from 
whence he led his army towards Rome, This daunted 
Clement, who was but poorly fupported by the French king, 
and he applied to Lanoy for a truce, which was granted him 
for eigfit tooiuhs a upon his giving orders for eyacuating all 
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the towns his troops had taken, and paying fixty thoufand 
crowns to the imperialifts. The duke of Bourbon a»lecigcd, 
that Lanoy had no power to agree to fuch a truce, and con¬ 
tinued his march towards Rome, where he expected to i n _ 
demnify his army, mofi of whom were Lutherans, for their 
long want of pay, by the plunder of that capital. 

The death It has, (not without reafon) been fuppoied, that the 
of the tranfa&ion between Lanoy and the pope, had been dictated 
cor,liable by Bourbon himfelf, if not by the emperor, that Clement 
of Bear- might difmifs his army, and reftcre the places j both of 
bony which he faithfully did, almoft to his own ruin. On the 

other hand, perhaps, if Bourbon had ratified the truce his 
army would not have flood by him ; fo violently were the 
foldiers bent upon the plunder of Rome , before which he 
arrived on the fifth of May , and demanded a pafTage for his 
v/hofe troops to Naples. That being denied him, next day he 
army lacks prepared to aiTuult the city; but he was fhot dead as he was 
Rome. applying, a {baling ladder to its walls. His troops, how¬ 
ever, ftormed it that fame day, and amply revenged them- 
feives for the lofs of their general, and their own fiifferings. 
They omitted no fpeeies of cruelty or torture, that could 
r force the ricbeft and mofi illuftrious of the Romans to dif- 

.•! clofej. and deliver up their treafure and effects. The repofi- 

tories of the. dead were rifled. The churches were defpoiled 
of their ornaments, and it was remarked, that the Italians, 
and Spaniards, though Roman catholics, exceeded, if po/iibie, 
the German Lutherans , in rapicidufnefs and cruelty. The 
plundering continued for fix or ftven days, during which 
time, hisholinefs, and his chief cardinals, lhut themfelves 
up in the caftle of St. Angelo, where they entered into a 
negociation with the prince of Orange , who fucceeded the 
conftable of Bourbon in the command of the imnerialifts. 
ibid. We have already mentioned the exquifite diflimulation cf 

p. 104. Charles on this occafion ; but it is certain, that he became 

the dupe of his own over refined policy, and avarice. The 
... pope agreed to deliver up to him the caftle of St. Angcby 

Civetia Vecchia, Citta, Caftellana, Parma, Piacenza , and 
Modena, and pay to the imperialifts four hundred thoufand 
ducats; the payment of one hundred and fifty thoufand of 
- which was to entitle him to his liberty. 

Even that fum was more than Clement could raife, fo 
. greatly were his finances- exhaufted ; and he continued a 
prifoner for fix months longer, though the plague was then 
. raging at Rome, and even within the walls of the caftle, 
where he was confined. To complete his mortifications, 
the Florentine* drove the : princes of his family out of their 
. eftv ; demolithed his ftatutes, with thofe of Leo X. and re- 
.. ftored the antient form of their conftitution under agon- 
. falonier. The dominions of Charles , large as they were, 
were not fo extenfive as the feenes of bufinefs in which he 


was now engaged. There was (carcely a power in Europe, 

with 
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w ith whom he was not embroiled, or to whom he did not 
fublidies ; and he trufted for the payment of his armies 
j a Italy to the plunder of the places they took ; but with¬ 
er executing any fcheme fer recruiting them. Francis pre- A confe- 
v ailed on Henry VI II. of England, to enter into a new deracy 
treaty with him and the Venetians , by which they agreed formed 
transfer the feat of war from the Netherlands to Italy, againft 
Bo.b princes refolded to pay no regard to the council that the em- 
} ia J been indicted by the imperial authority; and to takeperor. 
into their own hands the ecclefiallical government of their 
rdpective kingdoms during the pope’s captivity. This 
treaty had for its profefb object the reduction of the Airjirian 
greatnels, in the perfon of Charles , which now appeared fo 
formidable, that it feemed to abolifh the deep rooted ani¬ 
lities that had fo long fubfifted between the French and 
ths Rnghjh. It was formed and animated by the refentment 
of I'/oijey , who never could forgive Charles , for having dif— 
appointed him of the popedom. A meflage was fent by Hid. 
toe two monarchs, requiring him to comply with their de- p. 105. 
mantis; and upon his refufal, Lautrec , the French general, 
matched with an army towards Italy , took Alexandria, with 
other frontier places, reduced Genoa , and fet out about the 
middle of October in his march againft Naples. 

Lautrec s fuccefles reftored his holinefs at once to his Henry 
liberty and his importance; for Charles now courted his Vi JI. of 
friendship, efpecially after Clement had, by the afliftance of England 
cardinal Colonna , efcaped from the caftie of St. Angelo , to foliicits 
Qrvieto. He, however, agreed to all that the emperor had the pope 
propofed, and refufed to become a party in the triple league for a di« 
againft Charles j but foon found himfelf involved in a mat- V orce. 
ter of the utmoft confequence and delicacy. Henry VIII. 

-of England, affected to entertain fome fcruples with regard 
to the lawfulnefs of his marriage with Catharine of Arragon , 

,who v/as the widow of his eldeft brother, Arthur . Thofe 
fcruples were perhaps, not a little influenced by the charms 
of Anne Bullen , whom he had made marchionefs of Pern - 
Irek; and it is certain, that both the French, and Spaniards 
entertained great doubts as to the legitimacy of the princels 
Mary, the iffue of that marriage, and, at that time, the 
heir of Henry’s ■ crown. The Englijb divines in general, 

.were difpofed to pronounce the marriage unlawful, and 
Hairy for fome time had ceafed to cohabit with Catharine; 
but thought that he could not attain to the completion of 
hiswifnes without a bull from the pope, declaring his mar¬ 
riage to-be unlawful. Clement had i'marted fo feverely under 
the emperor’s indignation, that he pror'effed a neutrality be¬ 
tween him and the confederates, and avoided giving any 
determined anfwer to Henrfs application for a divorce. 

The friendfhip of that prince, was, however, a matter of 
ft- great moment, that he feemed difpofed to gratify Henry, 
and even recommended his requeft to the confideratioh and 

examination 
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examination of his divines and cardinals ; but ftill without 
coming to any pofitive resolution, for fear of exafperatine 
Charles , who was deeply concerned for the intereft of his 
aunt, and her daughter. After various delays, he granted 
a bull to the cardinals, IVolfey , and Campegio , diffolving the 
king’s marriage j but with an exprefs injun&ion, that 
they fhould not make it public without his leave j fo much 
was he overawed by the emperor. 

The progrefs of Lautrec in Italy, awakened Charles at laft 
to a fenfe of his danger, and he ordered his army to eva* 
cuate the eccleliaftical dominions, and march to the defence 
of Naples , where Lautrec had already made a great pro 
grefs. His army conlifted of thirty thoufand foot, and five 
thoufand horfe. He had ftormed Melphis , and taken dfali 
Barietta, Venofa, Capua , Nola, Acerna , and Averfa , while 
the Venetians took poffeffion of other places, and the French 
fleet infulted the coafts of the kingdom. Lanoy was now 
dead, and he had been fucceeded by don Hugo cli Moncaio , 
who threw a ftrong garrifon into Gaeta , and withdrew all 
his troops from the outports, to the defence of the capital. 
His meafures were attended with fuccefs, and though the 
Neapolitans were in the utmoft confternation when the fiege 
of their city was formed, on the laft of April , by Lautrec, 
yet they refolved to make a vigorous defence. Moncada 
was killed in a fea engagement with the French, and the 
prince of Orange fucceeded him as viceroy ; but the affairs 
of the French were ruined by the defeftion of the famous 
admiral, Andrew Doria , from that king, and an infection 
which invaded the French camp, deftroyed their army, and 
cut off their general Lautrec , prince Vandemont , and other 
officers of diftinCtion. The marquis of Saluce , who fuc¬ 
ceeded to Lautrec’s command, found it impracticable to 
continue the ftege, and withdrew his army towards Averfa, 
but it was now fo weakened, that it was eafily defeated, 
and the French were once more driven out of that kingdom, 
and loft moft of their conquefts in it. 

By this time, the emperor had many reafons for making 
Clement his friend j but the chief was, that he might pre 
vent his proceeding in Henry’s divorce. He engaged him 
privately to promife to oppofe it, or to raife fuch delays 
and difficulties as might entirely evade it ; and to make 
Clement the more hearty in the caufe, he promifed to afiif 
him in re-eftablilhing his family in the fovereignty o 
Florence . The chief motive of Clement for doling with the 


officers of diftin&ion. 


him 


i 

r. 


Florence. The chief motive of Clement for doling with th 
emperor, and accepting of thofe fair propofals, and others, 
was the bad fuccefs of the French in Italy , and the ruin of) 
their army. He was at this time at Viterbo - and feem 
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wholly ingroffed in crufhing the growth of Luther amp ; 
but, in reality he was meditating how to impofe upon th 
allies. The emperor promifed to oblige the Veneiim t 
reftore all their conquefts jn the eccleliaftical ftate; upon 


which, Clement fent orders to Campegio to burn the bull o 

Hm 
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s divorce, and enter into ftriXer connexions than 

ficr both with Charles , and his brother Ferdinand , king of 
frjMiry. June 1529, his holinefs agreed to give Charles The pope 
the inveftiture of Naples , for the foie tribute of a white gives the 
], or fe, and Charles was to make Clement's grand nephew, emperor 
Iksander de Medici , fovereign of Florence , and to give him the invef. 
in marriage his own natural daughter Margaret , with an titure of 
annual revenue of twenty thoufand ducats. He engaged Naples .. 
farther to reftore his holinefs to the poffeffion of Cervia, 

Ravenna , Modena , Reggio , and Rubiera , and to' affift him 
in reducing the duke of Ferrara , and the Lutherans , to his 

obedience. 

The moderation of Charles did not fuffer him to carry The re- 
mcafures to extremity againft the French. The quiet of formatioa 
Germany was threatened by the Turks, and the Lutherans j gains 
and upon the diet of revoking the toleration for re- ground, 

lioion, the reformed princes of the empire protefted againft & 
tr.it revocation, by which they obtained the name of Pro- 
hhnts. This meafure had been rendered neceflary by the 
dofe union that had been formed between Charles and 
Clement, and terminated in the league of Srnalcald , which 
the proteftants afterwards entered into for their own defence. 

The pope had an interview with Charles at Bologna , where 
lie brought that prince to adopt part of his fcheme for a 
ballance of power in Italy ; but could not prevail on the 
Florentines to reftore his family to its power in their ftate. 

The duke of BrunJ'wick had now arrived in Lombardy with 
an army of twelve thoufand veteran Germans , and joined 
the Spanijh army, which was commanded by old Antonio de 
Leva , who, though above feventy years of age, and bowed 
down with infirmities, was ftill one of the moft accom- 
plifhed and adtive generals of his age. Charles had reftored 
the Sforza family to the dutchy of Milan ; but the Venetians 
held Lodi , which was befieged by the duke of Brunfwick. 

The duke of Urbina was then the Venetian general, and 
he a£led with fo much addrefs, that he forced the duke to 
abandon the fiege, and to return to Germany. It is thought 
that Charles himlelf was not fond of the duke’s prefence in 
Italy, and favoured the difpofitions of the Venetians in op- 
poiing him, and even cutting off part of his army in his 

retreat. 

Though Francis had loft: a fine army in Naples , yet it did The 
not cure him of his fatal paffion for conquering that king- French 
dom ; and he fent the count of St. Paul with a frefh army again en- 
to join the duke of Urbina, in Lombardy. Leva had no ter Italy* 
more than eight thoufand troops in that country ; but he 
took his rneafures fo wifely that he maintained his ground, 
while the confederates wafted their time in forming the 
lieges of Vigevano , and Pavia. Andrew Doria took that 
opportunity for executing the generous defign he had long 
formed for delivering Genaa> his native city, from the 

tyranny 
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tyranny of the French , which he nobly effected, byreprei 
fenting to his countrymen the fharne of living- uniW, 


living under a 1 


foreign yoke. He-was favoured by the weaknefs of the 
French garrifon, which had been thinned by the plague, and 
took poffeflion of the city without bloodfbed, Trivulzi. the 


French general, whq held 


the 


citadel, being obliged to 


captitulate. This glorious proceeding entitled Doria to a 
niagnifice n flatue, with a proper infeription, ere&edatthe 
public expence ; and to every other mark of honour and 
Affair? of gratitude that his country could be (tow. The warwaslliil 
Lombardy, going on in Lombardy, where the confederates had reduced 

Pavia ; but all their fehemes were difconcerled by the re¬ 
volt of Genoa. Leva was fo hard preffed, that, to maintain 
his army, he had monopolized ail the wheat and flour in 
the A'lilanefe, and obliged the people to purchafc it at the 
exorbitant price of a crown, each loaf. This fared.his 
army, but many thoufands of the poor died for want. The 
inhabitants maffacred a number of his officers, and would 
have put himfelf to death, had they been fupported by the 
confederates, who facrificed their intereft in Milan to the 
defire they had to recover Genoa , 

Magnani- All parties were now heartily tired of the war, andne- 

mity of gociations for peace employed the winter of the year 1529. 
the Fene- 

tiara. 


I 
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and Ravenna ; while a league actually was concluded at 
Cambray , between the emperor and the French king; the 
latter being extremely defirous of recovering his children, 
who remained ftill hoftages in Spain. This peace coftiW/f 
two millions of crowns ; but his Italian allies complained 


two 


that he had facrificed them to his fears.. The moderation 
of Charles foon reffored the public tranquility; and though 
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victorious 


who had received 
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general, [St. Paul) prifoner, yet he liftened to an accom¬ 
modation with the Venetians , who were at laft perfuaded, to 
yield up Cervia and Ravenna, to his holinefs, together with 
Modena, Reggio , and Rubiera. This relaxed the fury of the 
war both in Lombardy, and in the kingdom of Naples , and 
Francis , to excufe his defedtion from his league with the 


nc:s 


Venetians, ached as-mediator for a general peace in Itaty- 
'The Venetian fen ate proceeded at this juncture with great, 
magnanimity. They were fenfible of the diforder into which 
the progrefs of the Turns, and the proteftams had thrown 
the emperor’s affairs in Germany ; they kept their armies on 
foot during the negotiation, and they infilled upon the am 


They 


Turk 
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the emperor’s affairs in Germany ; they kept their armies on 

foot during the negotiation, anJ they infilled upon the m? 

laneje being immediately reffored to the houfe o 1 Sforza ,which 

was agreed to by the emperor, who was then at Bologna. 

He had ordered the prince of Orange to march 2 gain a tn e 

Florentines, whom he compelled again to fubmitto the houfe 

of Me did. The tranquility of Italy being thus reftored, tne 

Venetians fent a complimentary embafiy £0 the-emperor a 

J Bologna i 
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and Charles , who knew how to be magnificent on 
ion, loaded the ambaffadors with rich prefents, which 
however, depofited in the treafury, as belonging to 
republic. After this, a mutual opennefs and hofpita- 
prevailed between the imperialifts, and the Venetians ; 

£[ the long continuance of wars had introduced habits of 
[fentioufnefs and profligacy all over Italy. 

The pope was now in a iituation far more defireable than The enj- 
itthad reafon to expeft, from the pulfilanimity, and the peror 
Jeadinefs of his conduft. He had not only recovered all crowned 
tothad been wrefted of late years from the ecclefiaftical ter- at K°- 
but he had fucceeded in his favourite fcheme of efta- logna % 

Bing the fovereignty of his family among the Florentines^ 
kigh by a moft cruel and lhameful exertion of force on 
part of his fiolinefs. On his birth-day, the twenty 
ijiirth of February 1530, Charles received from Clement the 
aperial crown at Bologna , and then he returned to Germany^ 

Aunt did to Rome. Notwithftanding the conclufion of 
lit late peace, the affair? of Naples continued {till in a de¬ 
sirable fituation. Of late years, its viceroyalty had been 
Btrcifed by foreigners, who had moft unmercifully op- 
fitfed the people of all denominations ; and cardinal Co~ 
jraafucceeded the prince of Orange , who was accufed of 
wing encouraged a licentioufnefs of manners among his 
iers, and had actually put fome of the chief nobility to 
iath; and confifeated the eftates of others, on pretence 
(ftheir favouring the Anjouvine faftion. Colonna was, in 
Ksmanners more rapacious and licentious than the prince; 

®lnotwithftanding the exhaufted ftate of the kingdom, 
it'fern three hundred thoufand crowns, which he raifed 
»ng the Neapolitans , to the emperor at Bologna , and 
obliged them to agree to a tax of fix hundred thoufand 
totts upon houfes. Upon the death of Colonna y don 
m de Toledo was appointed viceroy, and he introduced 
Severe police into Naples , to remedy the univerfal degene- , 
ncy of the inhabitants, who were, under his government, 
terribly harraffed by the famous TurkiJ).') pirate JBar- 

mjfa . 

Though the emperor and the pope continued upon a Diiagree* 
friendly footing, yet each of them had exceptions at the ment be- 
ynduft 0 f t h e other.- Charles Could not prevail with tween the 
mint to aft with vigour again ft the king of England ; and pope and 
mint thought Charles too remifs in his endeavours to ex- the em« 
'"Pate the Lutheran herefy. Charles had hkewife thrown peror. 

0ut to his holinefs fome hints of the r.eceflity of a general 
wuncilfor the reformation of the church; which were very 
I “'[agreeable to Clement , and he brought his cardinals to join 
^him in remonftrating againft any fuch a'flembly being 
Klled; while the interefts of religion 
Sowing power of the Turks. It is certain, that the 
P°P e grew every day more and more uncaly with regard to 
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the religious fentiments of Charles , who continued to pref 
the convoking a general council, and thought it was hip] 

time to check the pope. He had foon an opportunity o 
doing this, by interfering in the difputes that remained be 
tween his holinefsand the duke o $ Ferrara. Charles befriend 
ed the latter, and adjudged to him the poiTeffion of Modena 
and Reggio , upon his paying the pope one hundred thou 
fand ducats. Clement obje&cd to this decifion, and the duki 
accufed him of carrying on a fecret correfpondence witi 
the kings of France and England. The religious diftrac 
tions of Germany did not fuffer Charles to examine thi: 
charge to the bottom ; and after agreeing to grant liberty oi 
confcience to the Protejlants , who now offered to fervj 
him againft the Turks ; he returned to Italy, where he wa; 
conffdered by Clement as little better than a Lutheran he! 
retie. Being attended on his march by cardinal de Medici 
the pope’s nephew, as cardinal legate, he put his eminence 
under arreft for having encouraged feme very irregular pro- 
ceedings of the Italians in his army againft the Germans\ 
but he foon fet the legate at liberty, and proceeded to his 


A peace interview with the pope 


at Bologna. 


This meafure was 


concluded dilated by their mutual cenveniency. The kings of Franct 

and England , continued ftill united, and the latter was 
every day making wide ftrides towards throwing off the 
papal authority. The emperor having forced the Turks to 
retire, difengaged himfelf fo far as to overawe Francis in 
Italy, but Henry actually married Anne Bullcn , without 
waiting for any divorce from Rome-, upon which Clement 
laid him under an interdidt. His holinefs was then intent 
upon a marriage between his own niece, and Francis II. 
fon of the duke of Orleans , and under the pretext of a meet¬ 
ing between him and Frances for fettling an expedition 
againft the Turks; he and his court embarked at Pija, and 
failed to Marfeillcs , where the interview between him and 
Francis , the French king, took place, and the marriage, 
which was afterwards fruitful of fo many calamities to the 
Chrijlian world, was concluded on, and afterwards cele¬ 
brated j but Francis ftill endeavoured to aftedl a reconcilia¬ 
tion between his new ally the pope, and his brother oi 
England. 

'e> Clement was the more deffrous of this, as he was heartily 
difobliges difgufted with the emperor for the award he had pronounc- 
C"cement ed in favour of the duke of Ferrara , and bccaufe the lofs 


Chari 


a freih. of England deprived the holy fee of its moft beneficial ac 

quifition. He agreed, that if Henry would fend a proxy to 
Rome , he would form the procefs, and pronounce the len¬ 
ience of divorce between him and Catharine of Array** 
Henry , on the other hand, at the earned: requeft of Francis , 
by h is aonbafiador Bellay , bilhop of Paris , offered to refer 
his caufe to the Roman confiftory, provided the imperial 

cardinals were excluded from it. Bellay went to R c?w > 

where 
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where he had Henry s confent, which was no more than 

verbal, before the pope, who infifted upon the Icing's re¬ 
ding his agreement to writing j but before that could be 
done, fome violent agents had exafperated the pope, by in¬ 
forming him that Henry had encouraged a libel againft his 
perfon and authority, and that he had ordered a farce to be 
ijfted, in which he was ridiculed, as being the head of the 
church. This account exafperated Clement fo much, that 
forgetting his ufual moderation, he entered the confiftory 
with his furious cardinals, pronounced the marriage be¬ 
tween Henry and Catharine to be valid, and that Henry 
fhould be excommunicated if he refufed to adhere to it. 1 
This difconcerted the fcheme that Francis had long labour- The re¬ 
ed for, which was a reconciliation between Henry and his formation 
holinefs; at the time when the public thought that it was on takes 
the point of taking place. All payments to the apoftolic place in 
chamber were ftopt, and the papal authority in England was England » 
utterly abolilhed, or gave way to the regal. Campegio , whom 
Henry had made bifliop of Salijbury , was deprived of that 
fee, as was Guinucci , another Italian , of that of IVorceJler ; 
and Henry pufhed his refentment fo far, as to cut off the 
princefs Mary, his daughter by Catharine , from her fucceffion 
to his crown. Clement difcovered, when it was too late, that 
; he had miftaken his meafures. He had trufted to the oppo- 
fition which he hoped would be formed by the people and 
clergy of England againft fuch an altertaion of religion ; 
but he was deceived, for the Englijh were fo unanimous in 
fupporting him in every ftep he took againft the pope, that 
even the emperor found it was in vain for him to interpofe ; 
and this amazing revolution was brought about with little 
or no bloodfhed, if we except the deaths of Sir Thomas 
Moore , and Fijher , bifhop of Rochejler. 

Among other matters, it had been verbally agreed be- Death of 
tween Francis and Clement , that the houfe of Sforza fhould Clement . 
be ftript of the Milanefe , which was to be given to the duke 
of Orleans. This was among the laft a£fs of Clement's life, 
excepting his excommunicating Henry VIII. upon his re¬ 
turn from Marfeilles to Rome. He died on the twenty fifth 
of September 1534, in the fifty feventh year of his age. He 
had many of his family’s good qualities, but he reckoned 
diffimulation and ambition among the virtues of a prince. 

His paffion for the advancement of the houfe of Medici 
hurried him into many meafures that were highly difagreea* 
hie to the Italians , by whom he died univerfally detefted. 

He had the glory however, of procuring a royal match for 
his neice Catherine de Medici , by which he aggrandized that 
houfe beyond that of any Italian prince. 

He was fucceeded in the pontificate by cardinal Farnefey Suceeed- 
hijhop of Ojlra , who, under infirm appearances, had art- ed by 
fully concealed a vigorous conftitution both of body and Paul III. 

mind j and he affirmed the name of Paul III, He was by 

birth 
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Tuft 


him very agreeable to tfd 
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excom 


Italians , who were now difgufted with the houfe of M'^'l 
He trod in the paths chalked out by his immediate piede-| 
ceffors. The aggrandizement of his own family was on«| 
of his chief objects, and he created two of his nephews I 
The pope faid to be his natural fons, cardinals. Fie profecuted Ffarjl 
excom VIII. of England, with great, but ineffedlual, acrimony, non 
municatcs only with his. fpiritual arms, but by exciting again!! hind 
Henry the Roman catholic powers in Germany, by.feeding them] 
VIII. with the hopes of his convoking a general council. He en¬ 
deavoured, for the fame purpofe of exterminating the pro* 
teftants, and recovering England, to his allegiance, toeffcd 
a reconciliation between Charles and Francis ; but the 
German proteftants entered into clofer connexions than 
ever with the king of England , and refufed to acknowledge 
any council where the pope fhould prefide, or that was not 
held in Germany according to the promife that had been 


Henry 

VIII. 


made 


purpofes was to 


nany according to the promife that had been 
by his imperial majefty. One of Paul's, great 
s to encourage Francis and Charles to creel 


to erect 


themfelves into maritime powers, not only that they might 
be more able to defend the coafts of Italy againft the infidels, 
but that in cafe a union of the Roman catholic powers could 
be formed, they might make a defeent upon England ; a 
fcheme that was afterwards carried into excution by 


Promotes 
an expe¬ 
dition to 
Algiers, 


Charles's fon. 


far, by 


French king, and thofe of the Spanijb 


to the emperor, that the latter was able to fit out a very con- 
fiderable fleet, to which the pope added thirteen of bis own 
gallies j and this joint force made a defeent upon Algiers 
where Charles reftored the prince of that country to his 
throne, from which he had been driven, and then returned 
in great triumph to Naples , where the French king, while 
Charles was abfent on this expedition, made preparations for 
feizing upon the Milanefe , in his family right, as defend¬ 
ing from the houfe of Orleans ; Francis Sforza being now 
dead without heirs. At the head of a powerful army be 
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fpofleifed 


pi 


juft as Paul had thundered out the moft dreadful excommu¬ 
nications againft the king of England , whom he pretended 
to depefe, and to abfoh e his fubjecls from their allegiance 
Charles came to Rome , where he was entertained by hisholi 
nefs with the higheft fplendour, and bitterly inveighed in 
public 2gainft the ungenerous proceeding of Francis,y bo 


England , whom he pretended 
fubjecls from their allegiance 

. . , I I 
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nefs with the higheft fplendour, and bitterly 


and in- 
di£Is a 

general 

council. 


public agar 
had, during 
attacked an 


his abfence on an expedition againft the infidel, 
undifputed fief of the empire, and an ally ct 


the houfe of Aujl 


he pope offered to mediate, but 


declined entering as a principal into either party, and an 
the emperor could do, was to obtain from him a bull for 


i- ppoiiittng 
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appointing a general council to be held at Mantua , which 
was to commence the twenty fecond of May 1537. 

The pope continued ftill to confider Henry as his capital He ne- 
enemy, and fent the famous cardinal Pole , one of his near gociates 
relations, to negotiate with the French king for a defeent with the 
tipon England. Henry heating of this, demanded Francis king of 
to deliver Pole up as his rebel fubje&, and the pope was Scotland. 
Obliged to recall him, and to appoint him a guard for his 
protection, as he pretended, againft Henry , who had offer¬ 
ed a large fum for his head. Paul was more fuccefsful with 
James V. of Scotland , a young prince, who had parts, but 
was deeply tinged with an affe&ion for popery, and a 
family attachment to the crown of France. The emperor 
had endeavoured to gain him over to his intereft, by mak¬ 
ing him the moft magnificent and flattering offers, if hb 
would invade the dominions of Henry, who was his uncle; 
but James continued firm to Francis , and he gave the pope 
afliirances that he would not imitate his uncle in matters 
of religion; but maintain that of the fee of Rome throughout 
his dominions. The pope was fatisfied with this anfwer, 
which was attended with Aiitable effects; and the duke of 
Mantua making fotne opposition to the council affembling 
in his dominions, it was yrdered to be convened at Ficenza. 

The pbntificate of Paul III. is diftinguiflied by the infti- Order of 
tution of the order of the Jefuits ; the founder of which ihejkfuits 
was, Ignatius Loyola , a Bifcayan fubalterft officer; who being founded, 
wounded at the liege of Pampaluna, made a vow for devot¬ 
ing the remainder of his life to the intereft of religion, and 
going through a courfe of ftudies upon his recovery, he 
met with various adventures; but at laft he affociated with 
himfelf fix other perfons, who took holy vows upon them- 
felves, and were bound to an implicit obedience to the 
holy fee. Prefenting themfelves before Paul , he readily 
confirmed the rule they had chofen ; and from them Sprang 
the order of the Jefuits, who were long the fupport of the 
church of Rome, and the pefts of human fociety. 

Many writers have, with fome reafon, fuppofed that State of 
Paul, in his private capacity, was no enemy to a reforma- th eRomiJb 
tion of religion ; but that he was oppofed in it by the church, 
venality, ambition, and bigotry of his court and clergy. 

The church of Rome , it is true, had never before, nor has 
fee fince, feen fo many great and learned men her rulers, 
as at that time; but they were fubjedft to human paflions and 
prejudices. Every cardinal and bifliop lived like a temporal 
prince. Their revenues entitled fuch of them as loved the 
line arts to indulge their favourite paflioh, without concern¬ 
ing themfelves with the affairs of religion. The few among 
them who bad fentiments of piety, thought that a decent 
fubmiffion to a church, even though not perfectly reformed 
from error, was preferable to the wild anarchy and infernal 
Vol. X, S fpirit 
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fpirit which a&uatcd many of the German reformers ; nei¬ 
ther did they fee that the heads of pioteftantifm were agreed 
among themfelves in almoft any one point, but their hatred 
for the church of Rome ; and indeed it is certain, that the 
divifions among the chief reformers were, at this time, deplo¬ 
rable, nor did even Henry himfelf carry on his reformation 
with any uniformity of principle. Befides the two deno¬ 
minations of Roman catholic prelates we have already 
named, there was a third, which was, perhaps, more nu¬ 
merous than,both, and who had no idea that they were 
feparated from the laity by any diftinflion, but that .of be¬ 
ing enabled more commodioufly to gratify their inconti- 

of them were men of 


nence and intemperance 


Many 


quality, and looking upon all advances towards a reformation 
as fo many attacks upon their rank and properties, they 
engaged their friends and families to oppofe them. Thofe 
ecclefiaftics, however, we have mentioned, were generally 
Italians and Spaniards ; but the revival of literature, and 
the difeovery of printing, had now enlightened England , 
France , Germany , the northern nations, and the Low Coun¬ 
tries ; and though learning had not made fuch a progrefs 
among them as it had in Italy , yet it had produced many 
great and eminent men, and few of the inferior clergy were 
now fo grofsly ignorant as not to be fenfible that the Romip 
church flood abfqlutely in need of a thorough reformation, 


Itnperfefl 


Such 


and djfcipline, efp 


fchetne Paul ordered the council of Mantua to be indidled, and at 
for its the fame time appointed a committee of four cardinals, and 
reforma- three ecclefiaftics, for drawing up a plan of reformation; 
Con. which they accordingly did, and prefented it to his holi- 

nefs. It contained fonie fevere animadverfions upon the 
pride and ignorance of many of the clergy, and the neglects 
of education for holy orders. Tranflations from one bene¬ 
fice to another, refervations, non refidencies, and plurali¬ 


ties were cenfured. They 


of the vaft increafe 


of convents, and propofed that forne of them fhould be 
abolifhed, together with the fhameful trade of colledting 
alms for the feveral orders of the monks, and other 
ecclefiaftics. They propofed that the goods of the clergy, 
on their death, fhould go to the poor; and that the 
vaft number of beggarly priefts, and pompous equipages 
belonging to-whores, who were kept and attended by car¬ 
dinals, fhould be reduced. At the fame time they obferv- 
cd, that many of the ecclefiaftical abufes were owing to the 
Jicentioufnefs of the prefs, which they propofed to put 
under a regulation ; and among other books, they thought 


Eraf} 


lafhed 


be 


The 
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The reader, from this fmall fketeh of the reformation An expe- 
pjopofed by Paul , may eafily fee that it was very inadequate dition 
to the pupofes propofed, and did not fo much as touch at againft the 
the root of all their grievances complained of by the pro- Turks , 
tenants, the enormous power of the pope and the court of 
Feme. Henry VIII. who ftill loved to figure in theological 
(lilputes, publiflied a paper, affirming, that the calling a 
general council did not belong to the pope, butto the tem¬ 
poral princes of chriftendom. The proteftant German princes 
aflembled at Smalcald, ftill refilled to acknowledge any 
council in Italy , where the pope, who was their greateft 
enemy* was to be their judge likewife. In this ftate of un- ibid. 
certainty, as to religion, the pope had concluded a treaty p. no. 
with the emperor, and the Venetians , and each party had 
furniflied. its quota in fitting out a ftrong naval armament 
for acting againft the Turks , under the command of Andrew 
Porta \ but though this fleet aflembled at Corfu , Barbarofa 
ftill remained mafter of the fea; . 

The emperor had by this time driven Francis out of A trued 
Piedmont^ but had been unfuccefsful in an attempt he made between 
againft Mar fellies, and had been forced to retire to Italy the em- 
with the remains of his broken army. This gave the pope peror and 
an opportunity of effecting a negotiation at Nice, between th e French 
Francis and Charles , at which his holinefs was prefent, and king, 
he prevailed upon them to agree to a truce for ten years. 

It was, however, remarkable* that thdfe two fdvereigns did 
not meet in perfon, but negotiated through the pope, who 
artfully prevented any interview between therfi from taking 
place, that, he might the better complete the views he had 
in favour, of his grandfon Oftavian Farnefe. This prince 
was the grand-fon of Peter Lewis Farnefe, whom his father 
Paul III. had made at firft;'duke of Cajlro, and Catnerino, 
and then of Parma and Piacenza; and his hiftory is oq.e of 
thofe. events that are infcrutible through the policy and 
deep diflimulation of thofe concerned. 

Though reafons of ftate and intereft fuffered Charles t© Hiftory 
ivink at the aggrandizement of the Farnefe family ; yet he of the 
could not, with any fecret complacency, fee two fuch noble Farnefe 
feifs of the empire vefted in Peter Lewis, as thofe of Parma, family, 
and Piacenza . Laois was of a molt turbulent and unamia- 
ble nature; and it is faid, that he intermedled againft the 
emperor’s party in the affairs of Genoa, where he encourag¬ 
ed the Fiejquefe , and oppofed Andrew Doria. Charles, how¬ 
ever, was too profound a politician to refent this conduct 
in Lewis, farther than to enter complaints agarhft it to his 
indulgent father, who overlooked them. It was not long 
before Lewis, by his irregularities, effected his own ruin. 

He generally reiided at Piacenza, where be had begun to 
build a ftrong citadel, which the nobility of the dutchy dif- 
liked, as they thought it to be intended to bridle them, and 
to fccure Lewi r, who was of a very amourous difpofition, 
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from his daily invafions of the chaftity of their wives 
and daughters. They communicated their difguft t o 
Gonzaga , duke of Guajialla , who was at that time the 
emperor’s governor in the Milanefe ; but told him withal, 
that they had certain intelligence that he intended to 
furprize and cut off fuch of them as he fufpedted to be 
the leaft disfavourable to his profligacy and tyranny. The 
complainants were the heads of the families of Palavicini , 
Landi , Anguifciola , and Confalonieri. It is uncertain what 
anfwer Gonzaga gave them; but upon their return to Places 
za they ftabbed Lewis dead, threw his body out of the caftle 
window into a ditch ; and Gonzaga , in the emperor’s name, 
took poffeflion of Piacenza , and protected the confpirators. 
The em- Charles , in his letters to Paul upon this event, condoled 

peror with him upon the death of his fon, and though his holi- 
feizes Pla- nefs was entirely convinced that he had not been aflaffinat- 
cenza. ed without the privacy of Charles , he diffembled likewife; 

and required the emperor to reftore the pofleflion of Pia¬ 
cenza to young Otfavian , the fon of Leivis. Charles being 
then greatly chagrined at Paul not complying with his re- 
queft of calling a general council, railed difficulties to that 
of his holinefs. He obferved that Parma , and Piacenza , 
had come into the church’s pofleflion only fo late as the 
popedom of Julius II. a warlike prelate, and one who was 
by no means fcrupulous about the juftice of his acquifitions. 
Pauly in anfwer to this, produced the grant of his grand¬ 
father Maximilian, confirming the pofleflion of the terri¬ 
tories in queftion to the church ; but it was replied on the 
part of Charles, that fuch grant was null and void, as being 
inconfiftent with the conftitutions of the empire. Thus 
this affair flood at the time of the negotiation at Nice ; but 
the pope prevailed with Charles to agree to a marriage be¬ 
tween Ottavian and his natural daughter, Margaret , the 
widow of SJorza, the laft duke of Milan. Paul was fo 
much afraid that Charles would feize upon Parma , as he 
had done upon Piacenza , that he immediately reannexed 
the poffeflion of it to the church ; by which Oftavian re¬ 
mained, at this time, without any territory. 

Peace with The intereft of religion, and the great concerns of the 
the pro- church, remained flill undetermined. Both monarchs left 

iciiants. Nice out of humour with Paid\ who from a vifible diftruft 

he had of the emperor, now infilled that the general coun¬ 
cil fhould be removed to Bologna , inftead of Trent , to which 
it had been fummoned at the requeft of the emperor, who 
found bis authority in Germany , and that of his houfe, in a 
dangerous fituation. His brother Ferdinand , king of Hun¬ 
gary, was unable to make head againfl the Turks without 
the affiftance of the proteftants, and both he and Charles 
endeavoured to bring the pope into milder meafures. His 
holinefs accordingly fent cardinal Alexander Farnefe, as h;s 

legate, into Germany, to eife£l, if poffible, a reconciliation, 

which 
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which was found to be impracticable. The proteftants, ibid. 
however, appeared very ready to join with, the catholics p. 111. 
in defence of the empire againft the Turks ; upon which 
they came to the famous agreement at Francfort , and fifteen 
months longer indulgence was granted to the avowed pro- 
feffion of proteftantifm, and fome provifions made for the 
farther continuance of the public tranquility of Germany . 

We have already feen the event of thefe commotions, ibid, ibid ,. 
The pope accufed the two heads of the houfe of Aujiria oppofed 
with Shewing more favour to the proteftants than was con- by the 
liftent with his dignity as head of the church j and Charles pope, 
not being at that time on good terms with his brother, 
difcovered fome backwardnefs in ratifying the agreement at 
Franckfort. By the advice of Granvelle , his firft minifter, 
he entered into a negotiation with the league at Smalcald, 
which was traverfed by the cardinal legate. But Charles at 
laft found himfelf obliged to order a diet to be held at Ha - 
guenaU) and in the year 1541, the Interim , was publifhed by 
Charles , which gave liberty to both religions, till meafures 
could be taken for a final lettlement of their interefts. 

During thofe difputes in Germany , the pope was employ- Thecoun- 
ed in reducing the Perugians , who had been difcontented cil of 
at fome late imports. Beginning to find the utility of the Trent in- 
order of the Jefuits , he confirmed and augmented their ditted. 
privileges, and reduced the number of idle monks, and 
clergy, that fwarmed at Rome. There is great reafon for 
believing, that, during the courfe of the deputations upon 
religion, which were then held between the heads of the two 
parties in Germany ; the emperor was become, more than 
ever, a convert to the proteftants, fo poorly had Contarini„ 
the legate, and Eckius , defended the caufe of popery. The 
emperor foon after publilhing the Interim returned to Italy , 
where he found Paul's court divided, with regard to the 
conduCt of Contarini , who was accufed by fome warm 
Roman catholics of having betrayed their caufe. The em¬ 
peror took his part, and Toon after fet out on a fecond ex¬ 
pedition to Africa , which did no fervice to his judgment; 
and he returned unfortunate to Spain , his fine fleet and army 
being ruined by tempefts and other caufes. Upon his re¬ 
turn, he prevailed with the pope to appoint the council to 
meet at Trent , where he ordered three cardinals to pre- 
fide as his legates a latere ; but in the mean while he efta- 
blifhed a college of inquifition at Rome. 

The pope, old as he was, would fuffer neither Italy nor The duke 
Europe to tafte repofe, nor could he enjoy any himfelf. of Savoy 
The progrefs of the reformation, the dread of the approach- attacked 
ing council, which was to be held in the Avjlrian domi- by the 
nions; the new connections that had been formed between French 9 
the emperor and the 

ftate of the Partnefan , and the Placentine , difturbed his 

thoughts fo much, that he courted and obtained another 


king,of England , but above all, the 
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interview with the emperor near Piacenza. Charles was 
deaf to ail his propofals, for he refufed either to reftore 
Piacenza , or to fell the pope the Milanefe , the inveftiture of 
which he intended to purchafe for 0 £iavian. He was 
equally unfuccefsful in his endeavours to reftore a good un- 
derftanding between Charles and the French king ; and re¬ 
turning to Bologna , without gaining any one point, he fuf, 
pended the meeting of the council of Trent. About this 
time, the French king pretending it was lawful tor him to 
call in dogs, for his defence, if he was attacked by wolves, 
had joined his fleet with that of the Turks, and they had 
attacked Nice ; but the duke of Savoy , to whom it belong¬ 
ed, received fuch feafonable fupplies from the pope, that 
the combined fleets were defeated, and forced to retire into 
Toulon. A peace foon after took place between Charles and 
Francis ; and though it had been tranfa&ed without Paul's 
mediation, he exprefl'ed vaft joy upon its being concluded. 
He found now, that he had loft great part of his authority, 
even with the princes of his own communion ; for both 
Charles , and Francis , began, without confulting him, to 
regulate religious affairs and doctrines in their own domi¬ 
nions; arid the emperor took upon him to order every thing 
relating to the convocation of the council at Trent. He 
even caufed religious points to be fettled in the diets of the 
empire. The proteftants ftiil refufed to acknowledge the 
validity of the council; arid when the emperor infilled 
upon their being fubje£t to it, they threatened to withdraw 
their contingencies againft the Turks. 

It was the fifteenth of December , 15455 when the cele¬ 
brated council of Trent was opened with great folemnity. 
Charles pretended that the pope ought not to have opened 
the council without his permiffion ; but he thought fit to 
diffemble, and fent ambaffadors to all the Chriflian powers, 
inviting them to be prefent; but without taking any notice 
of the pope’s authority. This was fo palpable an affront 
to Paid , that he repented of having proceeded fo far, and 
would have retraced all that had paft, if he could have 
done it with the leaft {hew of decency, even‘towards the 
princes of his own religion. We have already, in the 
fiiftory of Germany , touched upon the various events winch 
influenced the conduct of Charles on this occafion. The 
truth is, from being a difpute between two religions, the 
quarrel between the emperor 2nd the proteftants turned 
entirely upon temporal points, the former being refolved to 
fupport the power of the houfe of Aujlria , and the latter 
to reduce it. Thole growing differences, however, operat¬ 
ed to*wards a re-itnion between the pope and the emperor. 
The latter affected to lay religious matters out of the 
queftion, and to proceed againft the proteftants only 2? 
traitors and rebels. Paul offered to depofite two hundred 
thoufand crowns in the hands of Charles , for carrying on 
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t hc war againft them, and to 'affift him with twelve thou¬ 
sand horfe, and five hundred foot, befides granting him vaft 
revenues out of the ecclefiaftical benefices of Spain. This 
bargain being ftruck, the papal army began its march to 
lluly, under the command of Offavian, and cardinal Famefe y 
who difeovered a moft favage thirft after the blood of the 
German proteftants. 

The hiftory of the council of Trent , which continued to Its frivo- 
fit, belongs to that of the church, nor, indeed, does it lous pro- 
afford much entertainment to readers of any clafs in this ceedings. 
age. The whole of it was a juggle between the pope and 
his legates. On its firft fitting, the members were all 
Italians , excepting two French , five Spanijh , and one Illy- 
rican bifiiop. Their numbers were foon increafed by fome 
additional bilhops, who reforted to it for the conveniency 
of fubfifting upon the charity of the pope, who allowed 
them forty ducats a year. The time of the afiembly was 
moftly confumed in faying mafles, and performing other 
religious fervices; which variations of bufinefs, gave-the 
legates, who were John Maria de Monte , cardinal bifhop of 
Palejlina ; Marcellas Cervinus , cardinal prieft of the holy 
crofs; and Reginald Pole , cardinal archdeacon of St. Mary 
in Cojmedin y leifure to carry on a correfpondence with his 
holinefs, from whom they received all their inftru£tions 
howto proceed. On the eighth of April no more than five 
cardinals, fix archbifhops, (of whom fome were nominal) 
thirty bilhops, three abbots, and five generals of monkilh 
orders, compofed the council, whofe proceedings were of 
the moft frivolous kind ; and fo far from tending to the re¬ 
formation of the abufes complained of, they eftablifhed 
the authority of traditions, vetted the right of interpreting 
the facred writings in the church, a vague inexplicable 
term, and impofed prohibitions upon the prefs. The em¬ 
peror difliked their proceedings, and as he wanted to dif- 
unite the proteftants among themfelvcs, he admonilhed 
the fathers not to difoblige fuch of them as were inclined to 
join him; not to be toohafty in determining points of faith $ 
but to proceed upon thofe of reformation, the neceffity of 
which, was allowed of on all hands, by Roman catholics, 
as well as proteftants. His remonftrances were difregarded 
by the pope, who was refolved to avail himfelf of the name 
of a general council, to lay down fuch rules of faith as 
were moft conformable to the principles and intereft of 
the fee of Rome . 

By this time, the troops of the pope under Farncfe , had The coins- 
joined thofe of the emperor, whofe arms proved fuperior to cil ad- 
thofe of the proteftants; but the pope accufed him of fa-journed 
vouring herefy, by the advantageous terms he granted them, ed to Bo - 
and not only recalled his troops, but difeontinued his fub- logna . 
iidy ; and a contagious diftemper breaking out at Trent , the 
feffions of tfie council were provifionally adjourned to Bo - 
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logna. This adjournment, however, was oppofed by the 
emperor, who contended, that his confent was neceffary to 
render it valid. Welhallnow, for a fhort interval, leave 
the pope amufmg all chriftendom with the trifling ridicu¬ 
lous decrees of his council, to attend the hiftory of the 
other parts of Italy. 

Hiftory of Don Pedro de Toledo, the viceroy of Naples , found that 

city, when he entered on the exercife of his government, 
to be no better than a neft of thieves and murderers! 
Robberies and affaffinations happened every night in the 
ftreets ; and the criminals were fure of Iheltering them- 
felves in the houfes of the nobles, which were held as fanc- 
tuaries for the moft notorious offenders. Toledo gave a full 
fcope to juftice, for their punifhment or reformation. He 
ordered tome of the moft illuftrious of the criminals to be 
executed, and he publithed fevere edidts, to which capital 
penalties were annexed, for reforming the police of 
that city, without any exception of perfons; which had 
fo good an effect, that the Neapolitans prefented to the em¬ 
peror ope hundred and fifty thoufand ducats, to enable him 
to defend their coafts againft the "Turks . ' This falutary 
feverity of Pedro , created him a number of enemies, and 
thofe of the firft rank. The marquis del Vqjlo, and the 
prince of Salerno , were at their head ; and upon the return 
of Charles from his African expedition, they applied to him 
for the removal of Toledo from their government. They 
were feconded by a majority of the nobles, who in a par* 
Jiament voted to Charles a. fubfidy far above their ability to 
raife. Charles knew the meaning of their liberality, and it 
ferved only to encreafe his efteem for the marquis, to 
whom, on his leaving Naples , he gave more enlarged 
Good powers than ever. Toledo made ufe of them, by providing 
copdu6t offor the health, the ftrength, the conveniency, and magni- 
its viceroy ficence of the city, arid provinces. He drained unwhole- 
Toledo. fome lakes ; he fortified Naples , and ftored it with falutary 

fountains j he eftahlilhed regulations to prevent the fcarcity 
of corn, and he encreafed the force of the marine, fo as to 
be able to face the fmall Turkifb fquadrons that infulted the 


co 


afts 


Having underftood that the Turks were preparing 
for a defeent j he called a meeting of the ftates, or, as it is 
termed, a parliament, and after rendering them fallible of 
their danger, he was enabled to raife thirty thoufand men, 
which defeated all the attempts of Barbarojja. After this, 
he took fuch precautions in fortifying the fea coafts, that the 
kingdom of Naples remained for feven years fecure againlt 
the invasions of the barbarians. On the expiration of that 
term, Barburoffa made a defeent upon the iflands of Jfchia , 
and Procida , and cannonaded Puzzoli ; but by the excellent 
difpofitions made by the viceroy he was defeated in his far¬ 
ther attempts. One of the moft memorable acts, however, 

of Toledo $ government, was his eftablifhing the bank, call¬ 
ed 
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^ fyfonte della Pieta , which ftill fubfifts, in order to refcue 
a c people from the neceffity of complying with the exor¬ 
bitant demands of the Jews , who were then very numerous 
in Naples's but a ^ ter t ^ je ere &i°n of the bank, they were 
driven from thence by the viceroy. 

Toledo, with all his excellent qualities as a governor, was Who per- 
(Irongly tinctured with the Spanijh failing, that of bigotry fecutesthe 
\othe Roman catholic faith. The inquifition had for many proteftants 
years been eftablifhed in Naples , through the fubmifiion of 
the Atijouvine kings to the papal authority ; and it was fo 
great, that the inquifitors found means to eftablilh in Naples 
in authority that was a£tually independent of the regal. 

Xhis was fo difagreeable to the people, who had heard of 
their barbarous proceedings in Spain , and had fmarted under 
them in Italy , that after the Atijouvine race was expelled, 
the Spanijh viceroys had been obliged to drive thofe tyrants 
out of the kingdom, and to engage that they fhould never 
enter it. This llipulation was of no longer continu¬ 
ance, than till the popes could recover their authority in 
Naples ; for then the inquifitors recovered theirs, but with¬ 
out having any other obje&s to exercife it on, than the 
commiffioh, or omiffion, of the lowed fuperftitions among 
the people. By degrees they extended their jurifdiftion; and 
at laft their tyranny became fo intolerable, that Ferdinand 
cf Spain was obliged to confcnt to their final expulfion with 
ignominy. The reformation introduced by Luther, had, 
about the time we treat of, made a progrefs in Naples 
that alarmed equally the pope, and the emperor, who com¬ 
manded the people, on pain of death, to hold no corref- 
pondence with the Lutheran heretics. Bernard Ochino , was 
then the mod celebrated preacher in Italy , and bad been 
called to Naples to preach before the emperor. Ochino was, 
in his heart, a Lutheran , and the vaft credit he acquired by 
his learning and eloquence, both with Charles and the pub¬ 
lic, gave him many opportunities of privately difieminating 
his favourite doctrines, which gained fuch root, that the 
Neapolitan Lutherans began now to afi'oeiate themfelves in 
religious alfemblies, and introduced, to the public there, the 
works of the reformers. 

Toledo exerted himfelf in condemning thofe books to the and intro- 
lames, and in puniftiing all who either read them or main- duces the 
tained the doctrines they contained. Not contented with inquili- 
this, he publifhed edicts, which in fa&, aboliflied all infer- tion, 
mation from the ptefs with regard to religious points, and he 
prohibited the future meetings of certain noble Neapolitans , 
who had affociated themfelves for the advancement of true 
philofophy and learning. Finding all his feverity in- 
efledfual, he defired the pope to fend him an inquifitor, pro¬ 
perly qualified for fupprelhng and punifiiing heretics j and 
fuch a perfon accordingly arrived at Naples , where'he was 
foon armed with the imperial, as he had been before with 

the 
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the papal, authority. This was no fooner publicly known! 
than the people of all ranks complained to the viceroy ■ 
who found them fo much refolved to get rid of their nevyl 
grievance, that he immediately put a ftop to the inquifij 
tion ; but in two months time the reformation made f uc |J 
a progrefs among the Neapolitans , that he re-eftablifhed it.| 
The people now, inftead of remonftrating, ran to arms'! 
tore down the viceroy’s edidfs, and chofe a magiftracyofl 
their own. Toledo , who was then at Puzzuoli , immediately! 
repaired to Naples with a body of troops, and a civil \var| 
commenced, even in the ftreets of the capital. Both parties! 
applied to the emperor, but Toledo being reinforced with! 
five thoufand Florentine infantry, in the numerous fkir-| 
miflies that happened, generally defeated the undifciplinedl 
citizens, and peremptory orders arriving from the emperorl 
that they ihould obey the viceroy, they laid down theirl 
arms. One perfon out of thirty fix who were excepted outl 
of the general pardon was executed ; and though a mulftl 
of one hundred thoufand crowns was impofed on thecityj 
it never was exadted. | 

War with Though the viceroy prevailed over the people in this! 
Henry II. conteft, yet he afterwards a&ed with great moderation, and] 
of France, proceeded againft heretics not by inquifitors, but according! 
and the to the ecclefiaftical canons. Henry II. was then king ofl 

Turks. France , to which kingdom the prince of Salerno , vvhofej 

enmity againft Toledo , ftill continued, fled. Perceiving] 

Henry to be infe&ed with his family ambition of gaining a] 
footing in Italy , he perfuaded him to attempt the conqueft 
of Naples , and Henry was mean enough to follicit the alfift* 
ance of Solyman , the Turkijb emperor, for that purpofe. So- 
lyman ordered a fleet of one hundred and fifty gallies to 
ravage the Neapolitan coafts, which it accordingly did, and 
then appeared before the capital itfelf. In the mean while, 
the French fleet was at fea, under the prince of Salem, 
who was unable to fulfil Henry’s engagement to join that 
of the Turks , as foon as the latter fhould appear upon the 
coaft. Toledo afiembled the troops and militia of the king¬ 
dom, and fent for the Genoeje gallies under Doria , which 
came to his affiftance, and deftroyed fome of the lurkijb 
Clips. The fuperiority of the infidels, however, was too 
great for the viceroy to vvithftand, and it is faid, that he 
employed one of the Neapolitan exiles to bribe the Turkijh 
admiral with two hundred thoufand crowns, upon which 
he carried his fleet back to Conjlantinople, before the French 
fleet could arrive to join them. 

This danger being over, Toledo proceeded with feverity, 
if not cruelty, againft all whom he fufpe^ted to hold a cor- 
xefpondence with the prince of Salerno. The Siennefe were at 
this time fubjedl to the emperor ; but the opprefiions of his 

governors were fuch, that they drove his troops out of their 

city. 


which is 
©ppofed 
by the 
people. 
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t Jw, and admitted a French garrifon. Toledo , by order of Death of 
the emperor. Cent twelve tboufand troops under his ion, Toledo. 
don Garcia, to reduce the Siennefe, and was preparing to 
follow them in perfon, when he died at Florence. He was 
fiicceeded as viceroy of Naples , by cardinal Pacccco , a noble 
Smiiord, who exercifed his viceroyalty with a moderation 
a ' n d humanity, that endeared him to the Neapolitans. 


He 


Diirer- 


refigned his functions, when the emperor Charles V. ceded 
the crown of Naples to his fon don Philip ; who appointed 
the marquis of Pefcara to be his viceroy. 

. Cardinal Pacecco had recommended himfelf to the emperor 
by his heading the oppolition againft the pope, to the re- ences be- 
moval of the council from Treaty to Bologna. - Charles , foon tween the 
jSter, entirely defeated the proteftants at Muhlberg ; but councils 
made a more moderate ufe of his victory, (though he treat- of Trent 
eii them with greater feverity) than the pope expected or and Bo~ 
deftred. His holtnefs fent cardinal Sfondrato to congratu- logna . 
late him upon his victory ; but could not prevail upon him 
toconfent to remove the council of Trent to Bologna , where 
the appearance of the prelates was as yet very inconfide- 
rable. Charles was now fo much mafter of Germany , that 
the proteftant princes offered to acknowledge the authority 
of the council of Trent upon certain reftrictions, which 
Charles conffrued into an abfolute fubmiflion, and made ufe 
of it as an argument to prevail upon the pope to order the 
fathers of Bologna to return to Trent. Paul durft not dif- 
oblige him; but managed fo, that the refufal of the em¬ 
peror’s requeft feemed to come from the fathers themlelves, 
whilche himfelf being now quite tired of the emperor’s 
tyranny, (as he called it) moff earneftly follicited an allir 
ance with Henry II. of France , and cited the fathers, both at 
■Treat and Bologna , to appear before a committee of his car¬ 
dinals to juftify their refpedtive proceedings; affirming, that 
he himfelf was the foie judge in what place the council 
ought to be held. The Trentine fathers being countenanced 
by the emperor, refufed to obey the citation. Thofe at Bo - 
hg'.a appeared at Rome ; but no decifion was given, and 
the Bolognefe council foon dwindled to nothing; nor would 
his holinefs enforce his cenfures againft the fathers at Trent. 

Charles had, by this time, feen how ealily Henry VIII. 
had, by his temporal authority, Ihaken off that of the pope 
in his dominions, (but not without retaining fotne errors of 


popery,) and refolved to imitate that prince’s example, by 
enforcing the obfervation of the interim, th.e ground work 
or which was popery; but admitted of the marriage of 
pnefts, and the adminiftraiion of the communion under 
both kinds. This mixture was difagreeable equally to pro¬ 
teftants as papifls ; and Charles endeavoured to put it ill 
force by military execution. 

The differences between the emperor and the pope in¬ 


duced 


the latter to make fome compliances, without con- 

v • • * r i * 


iuiting 
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fulting the emperor, to foften the proteftants'; but Charh 
prohibited the nuncios he fent into Germany for that p Urp J 
to execute their commiffions. The pope, at this time re¬ 
ceived afenfible, and indeed a fatal, mortification, from hi 
grandfon Ottavian Farnefe , who oppofed the re-annexation 
of the dukedom of Parma , and refufed to accept of any] 

equivalent for it from his grandfather. Not being able to 

prevail with his holincfs to reftore it, he left Rome with an 
intention to feize it; but failing in the attempt, he wroteai 
letter to his brother cardinal Farnefe , threatening to throw 
himfelf into the hands of the imperialifts, and to treat with 
Death of Gonzaga. This letter being communicated to the pope 
the pope, who was now full of infirmities, gave him fuch uneafinels 

that it finiflied his life on the tenth of November , im 
N otwithftanding the attrocious charges brought againft his 
memory for ignorance, wickednefs, and even forcery, he 
certainly had the addrefs to maintain the rights of the holy 
fee ; which, under a lefs refolute head of the church, mull] 


Who is 


have been fwallowed up by the imperial power. 


III. 


Cardinal Farnefe had a powerful party in the facred 
fuccecded college; and the venerable chara&er of the Englijh cardinal, 
by Julius Poky would have raifed him to the popedom, had he not 

at night declined to accept it till the next day ; but in the 
mean time, the intrigues of the conclave fet him afide, 
and cardinal Farnefe tiding with the imperialifts, cardinal 
de Monte, who had been the firft legate at the council of 
Trent, was chofen pope ; after palling a private promifeto 
cardinal Farnefe , that Parma fliould be difmembered from 
the church’s patrimony, and given to his brother. The 
new pope took the name of Julius III. and the jubilee year 
being then arrived, he began his pontificate with the cele¬ 
bration of that feftivity. He fulfilled his promife of giving 
the dutchy of Parma to Odtavian Farnefe ; he reinftated the 
Colonna family in their poflefiions, and he created, at one 
time, twenty cardinals, one of whom was a mean Placentm 
boy, no more than thirteen years of age. His zeal led him 
into all the feveritiesof his predeceflors againft the heretics; 
but he confentcd to reftore the council to Trent, with the 
approbation of the French king. The emperor had done 
all he could, both by force and perfuation, to ftifle thedif- 
contents of the proteftants, who ffcill held out againft the 
council; but upon its being reaftembled, they broke out 
fo violently, that Charles was obliged to render himfelf an- 
fwerable for the moderation of the pope, in matters eccle- 
fiaftical as well as civil. 

His Though OSiavian Farnefe had not only received pofTefiiott 

doubtful of Parma from the pope, but a penfion of two thoufand 
pondudl. crowns a month; he was diftatisfied with Piacenza being 

Itill in the hands of the emperor. He applied to Julius to 
prevail on Charles to reftore it, and received 3 favourable 

anfwer y 
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2 n fwe r; but his follicitations were fo cold, that On avian 
dblved to become his own agent; and he repaired to the 
emperor, who was then holding a diet at Augjhourg, with a 
P magnificent equipage. Charles received him with vaft 


uft 


affeCtion 


and promifes in anfwer to his requeft ; fo that Onavian 
returned greatly disappointed to Italy. He renewed his 
applications to the pope, who had neither the power nor 
the inclination to ferve him, and his brother, cardinal 
Farnefc> was fo warm in the caufe, that he prefled yulius to 
make ufe of ecclefiaftical cenfures againft Charles , if he did 
not comply. Oil avian finding it to be in vain, entered 
jnto a correfpondence with Horace , his natural brother, 
who was then in the ferviee, and a favourite, of the French 
king, and a man of merit. Horace 


Henry 


of every opportunity to 


check the imperial power, to affift him to recover Piacenza. 

This could not be done unlefs Onavian agreed, which he 
aftually did, to admit a French garrifon into Parma. 

The news of this alarmed the emperor, and he accufed Ity 
the pope, in very fevere terms, in aCting in concert with again in 
the French king and O it avian, yulius eafily Satisfied him of vaded 
the fallhood of that charge, and they united together to by the 


oppofe 


frefh 


made by Henry 


Italy, by the afliftance of his new ally, yulius 
vian to appear before him at Rome , and upon his negleCting 
to obey, he was excommunicated, with all his aiders and 
abetters, in which number the French king himfelf was un- 
derftood to be comprehended, if he did not inftantly recall 
his troops from Italy. But by this time, they had taken 
quarters in the ecclefiaftical {late, and yulius flew, for pro¬ 
tection, to Charles , who ordered his general, Gonzaga, to 


befiege Parma. 


Brifjc 


on ac 


aoruce Farnefe , who had married Henry a u^uiai uaugmci, coun t of 
was then advanced to Piedmont , where his march was ftopt p m 
by the duke of Savoy, to whofe afliftance Gonzaga was ar a * 
obliged to draw off part of the troops he had employed in 
the fiege of Parma. 0 Flavian growing tired, and appre- 
henfive of his French allies, entered into a correfpondence 
with the pope, who offered him a penfion of fifteen thou- 
fand crowns a year, and the dutchy of Camarino , if he 
would refign his right to Parma, yulius , at the fame time, 
fecretly entered into another negotiation with Henry, whom 
he endeavoured to withdraw from his connections with 


Farnefe 


He was fo far from fucceeding, that the French 


troops having forced their way into Italy , defolated all the 
ecclefiaftical ftate j and upon the death of Horace Farnefe , 
who was killed by the fall of a tower, On avian re¬ 
vived to quit his French alliance, and threw himfelf upon 

the protection of the emperor, to whom he fubmitted all 

his 
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his claims upon Piacenza 5 but he died without u Ul ainir,g 
his fuit. 

Thecoun- Upon the breaking out of hoftilities between the French 

^ ^ _ a _ a. A a % ^ ^ I a . 


cil faf- 
pended. 


king and the emperor, the former threatened to withdraw 
his prelates from the council of Trent , and to difclaim its 
authority. This did not prevent the proceedings of the 
fathers, which were, all of them, in favour of the Roman 
catholic religion ; but, at the emperor’s defire, they granted 
a fafe conduct for the proteftant deputies to repair to Trent . 

In the year 1552, the pope concluded an accommodation 

with-the French king; but the proteflants, who had been 


admitted to the council 


Trent 


fbould 


fhould 


in it, but that the points thev 

1 , ' _*1 1 • * * 


They infifted, at the fame time, that the fathers of the 
council fhould fuffer their confefiion to be publicly read in 
their aftembly ; and receiving no fatisfa&ion, they printed 


fhed it. The 


then recommenced in 


Germany between the emperor and the protefhnts, under 

• ' is • /•» r\ 1 _ _ 1_t^ cr* 


Maurice cf 


wa s 


Oueen 


advancing to '1 rent, 

dreve m2ny of the fathers from thence to Verona , and the 
council was fufpended for two years. The pacification of 
Pafiau , which enfued, firft eftabllfhed the profeffion of the 

proteftant religion in Germany , on a footing that rendeied it 
independent of the emperor, or the Roman catholic powers. 
It received, however, a terrible fhock at this time, by the 


Mary of acceffion 


England 

xeltores 

popery 

there. 


En 


ATary, daughter to Henry VI i I 
and a treaty of marriage that was propofed 
and the king of Naples , to whom Charles like- 
wife offered to reftgn the crown of Spain. Julias difyatch- 
ed cardinal Pole, as his legate, to complete the reconci¬ 
liation between the holy fee and England ; but Charles 
had formed many unforefeen objections to this com" 
miftion. He fufpecSted there might be fome fecret claufe ill 
Pole's inftrudtions that might fet ajtde the pro|>ofed marriage, 


J t 

On pre 


'gw 


tigatin 


o 


ed Pole to be arrefted, on his journey, and detained him till 
the queen confected to the match, and the parliament ap¬ 
proved of it ; and foon after it was confummated. Julius 
having received the welcome news of this event, lent a 
new commiOion to Pole, the terms of which were di(Stated 
by the emperor ; and he gave him leave, at the fame time, 
at the requeft of Charles , to have an interview with the 


French 


proved 


in 


nr. 


SV 

P 


iility. This ne- 

had the glory of 


gociation 

f^Pinrr thf* EpgliJL ____ -- - . 

‘ .the molt: 




reconciliation of their nation wi<:h that fee in 

ample manner. Julius font cardinal Moron to Augfi 


perfuade 
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aflembled 


pgriuaue w«v- piwi.wii.aii!. piiiiww^ diicuiuicu mere, to follow 
the example of England , by being reconciled to the church ; 
but, in the mean time, he died on the twenty third of March 

% fucceflbr, Marcellus II. during the fhort ti 

pontificate, exprefied fo earned: a defire for reforming the lus \ I. and 
church, that he was carried ofF bv poifon. A conclave be- P",J TV 

i « /• i o * •. /•'»» .. _ _ ■* xv • 

U&% popes foe- 

a 
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who t00K the name of Paul iV. He had the character of ceffivelv 
being a virtuous and learned prelate; but he had feared y 
mounted the papal throne, when he declared himfelf of 
the French party, and gave fpecimens of his fevere difpofi- 
tion by encouraging the inquifition, which he had always 
favoured. Though magnificent and expenfive in his own 
perfon, he reformed the luxuries and cxceffes of his clergy; 
but gamed the affections of the Romans fo entirely, thatTan 
hundred of their nobles formed themfelves into a life-guard 
for his perfon. His tafte for grandeur and majefty was gra¬ 
tified. to the fall, by the reception he gave to t \\zEngliJh am- 
bafiadors, who had been fent to his predecefTor, and who 
proftrated themfelves at his feet in the confiftory, hcfeeching 
him to reffore their country to the bofom of the church. 

Though he granted their requeff, he infilled upon a reftitu- 
tion of all that had been taken from the church during the 
two Jaft reigns, and the re-eftablilhment of the payment of 
Peters pence in England. The ambafTadors, who were the 
bifhop of Ely and the lord-vifcount-Mow/^r, not being in¬ 
truded to treat of this matter, returned home; but his ho- 
linefs infiffed with fo much vigour upon his demand, that it 
was thought Mary would have been weak enough to grant 

it, had it not been oppofed by the emperor Charles , as tend¬ 
ing to raife a rebellion in England. 

Paul had formerly received feveral affronts, and fome in- Infolenco 
juries, from the Germans ; and, being now ftrengthened by of Paul f 
the acceffion of the holy fee to his authority, he ventured to 
tnreaten Ferdinand , king of the Romans , with his indigna¬ 
tion, if he fhould confirm the treaty of Pajjau wis h tVw» 
teftants. The influence of Philips queen Mary 


prevented his menaces from taking place ; and this encreafed 
his hatred to the houfe of Auftria. The firft meafure he 
purfued againft it, was his entering into a confederacy with 
the French king for dripping Philip of the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples. He then created one of his nephews duke of Paliano, 
and made him general of the troops of the church. He raifed 
another to be a cardinal, and he gave the marquifate of Me;i- 
tebello to a third. In all his condud, he aided in a manner 
that, in another man, would have been accounted frenzv ; 

Kiki. /*._ I .1 A • f* • l a • ' ^ 


jundu 


l/‘ 


t this who vio 


re, that in him it appeared to be firmnefs. His hatred lenriv op- 
1 r 11 rt the friendship of the pofes the 


f Aujl 


trench king, who was unable to a (lift him, while the 


p . 


houfe of 


r. iu; ds Aujlr 
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niards were in pofleflion of Naples and the Milanefe . The 
truce that, about this time, took place between theemper or 
and Henry II. gave him great difquiet $ and he fenthisn e , 
phew, the cardinal, to Henry ; who, being backed by the 
iollicitations of the powerful houfeof Lorraine perfuaded hint 
to break the truce ; for which he received abfolution from 

« i i r\ 7 | • % 7 * 


the legate. 


Nath 


by Philip , appointed to refide at Rome , to watch the mo¬ 
tions of his bolinefs ; and the famous duke of Alva , gover- 


Milanefe , was made viceroy of Naph 
at the Spaniards had formed a confp 


Paul 


pre- 


m % w w Cm " * 

his perfon, imprifoned Philip’s ambaflador a t Rome •, and the 
preparations made in France for the invafion of Italy, leaves 
us in doubt as to the nature of the engagements between 


Ills firm- 
nefs 


Henry 


to the nature of the engagements between 


Paul, having fortified Rome , the ecclefiaflical ftate, and 
Paliano , upon the confines of Naples , was waiting for his 
French allies j when the duke of Aha , in September , 1556, 
after all his propofals of accommodation had been rejcaed 
by Paul , attacked and fubdued the dominions of the church 
to the very gates of Rome ; which he might have entered 
likewife had he not been over-awed by the fanclity of Paul’s 
character, which induced him to conclude a truce for forty 
days. The duke then returned to Naples , where he made 
preparations for oppoiing the French army* which was then 
in Piedmont , under the duke of Guife. 

Paul’s danger, and his difappointment of being fupported 
by the French , did not abate the rigour with which he treated 


Ferdinand 


of Aujl 


Though 




tion, he never could be brought to acknowledge him in that 
character.. He deprived the Cclonna family of their eftates and 
dignities, and he imprifoned ail the cardinals whom he knew 


Spanijh or Atjl 


To 


rues 


maintain the war againft the duke of Aha , he had rendered 
his fubje&s miferable by his taxes and oppreffions; and, 


amidft all the terrors 


of furrounding 
: Theatins ; enfo 


ho.ftile armies, 


gain him 


the inquifition againft heretics ; formed the famous Index 
Expurgatorius, by which the keeping or reading prohibited 
books was rendered highly penal ; and he put the laws ri- 
goroufly in execution againft ecclefiaftics who were guilty of 
luxury, fimony, or other vices ; and, in.the mean while, his 
own life was irreproachably blamelefs. 

Such were the virtues that infpired even the enemies of 


friends, this obftinate pontiff with a veneration for his perfon, which 

was encreafed by the public juftice he executed upon his 
own unworthy nephews, who had nioft fcandaloufly abufed 
his indulgence. He {tripped, in a full confiftory, the car¬ 
dinal of all his preferments, and banifhed him to Patricia. 

He took from the duke of Pulliam; all his commands, both by 

laud 
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find and fea ; and he confined the marquis of Montebello to 
jiis own cattle. T he inftruinents of their oppreffions were 
puniftcd : 2nd Paul was heard to declare, that he never had 
been pope before. 

The vi&ory of St. ^iiintin, gained by Philip over the He is 
French, by the afiiftance of the EngUj}), obliged the duke or forced to 

l ^ t t i t Ti 1 l ^ ^ 

Gutje , who h 
into Naples* 
niore left de 

powerful enemies he had raifed ; and he was then obliged to niards. 
conclude a peace with the Spaniards , who had defeated his 
troops, and retaken all the places that had been feized by the 
French in Naples. The terms of this accommodation, which 
was concluded on the thirteenth of September , 1557. were. 

That Paul (hould renounce his alliance with the French ; 
that he fhould be put in poffeffion of all the places the Spa¬ 
niards had taken from the holy fee, but that their fortifica¬ 
tions fhould be demolifhed ; that a pardon fhould be paTed 
on both fides to all offenders, the Collonnas excepted, whom 
Paul never could be brought to forgive ; and, that the duke 
of diva fnould repair to Rome , where he was to afk pardon 
for all he had done againff his holinefs. 

Philip had fuch a veneration for the pontiff, that he made 
public rejoicings for this peace, as if he had gained a vic¬ 
tory ; and Paul proceeded, as before, in his fevere and un¬ 
relenting exercile of government. He imprifoned cardinal 
Moron , whom he fufpc&ed of favouring heretics 3 and he He recalls 
took from cardinal Pole , whom he had formerly branded Pole from 
with herefy, his legantine power in England , and recalled England. 
him to Italy. As Pole was inoffenfive, and even virtuous, 
in his manners, and had been an eminent fufferer for his at¬ 
tachment to the fee of Rome , to which he had like wife done 
the moff important fervices, we are to aferibe the rigorous 
ingratitude of his holinefs, next to his own fiery implacable 
dilpofition, to Pole being the favourite of Philip's wife, and 
not fufficiently adlive in fpreaiding the flames of religious 
perfecution in England. Paul , however, before his death, Queen 
had the fenfsble mortification of feeing Elizabeth , whofe fen- Elizabeth 
timents were known to be in favour of the reformation, fucceeds 
mount that throne. Her peaceable accefilon aftonifhed and to that 
difconcerted ali the powers upon the continent. Even the crown, 
proteftants had but feint hopes of her declaring in their fa¬ 
vour; and the Roman catholics, with Paul at their head, 
were in hopes of gaining her by formally acknowledging the 
legitimacy of her birth. When Elizabeth appeared to be 
unmoved, either by hopes or fears, upon that head, Paul 
publicly declared, that, without his approbation, fhe could 
not fucceed to the crown of England ; but that declaration 
only rivetted the affections of her fubiedts the more ftrongiy 
to her title and perfon, 

Vo l. X. T Paul. 


Milan 


to return to Prance ; by which Paul was once peace with 
fencelefs, and defiitute of fupport againft the the Sta- 
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Paul , about this time, was eighty-four years of age; 
and, perceiving his end drawing near; he afTembled the con- 
fiftory in his own apartment, and recommended the conti¬ 
nuance of the inquifition to their care. This being p U ’ D . 
lifhed, and that he was then probably lying on his death¬ 
bed, the Romans , in an infurre&ion, demolifhed the build- 
ings of the inquifition, together with the pope’s ftatues and 
arms ; and would have burned down the convent of the 
Dominicans , had not the guards interpofed. Paul died on the 
iixteenth of Augujl; but fo much hated by the Roman:, that 
they did whatever was in their power to obliterate the me¬ 
mory of the Caraffa family during the vacancy of the pope¬ 
dom, which lafted above four months. 

Pius IV. PaullV. was fucceeded by the cardinal of Sanfla Prijio, a 
pope. Milanefc , who took the name of Pius IV. He began his 

pontificate by pardoning the exceflesthat had been commit¬ 
ted during the late vacancy ; and by bringing the nephews, 
agents, and creatures of the late pope, to exemplary pu. 
iiifhment. The nephews, and fomeof their kindred, were 


imprifoned and profecuted; and feveral prelates of their partv 
were deprived of their bifhoprics. Thofe proceedings were, 
in general, thought to be rather popular than equitable; 
but his holinefs foon gave a fignal proof that he was far 
from difliking nepotifm, by the honours and preferments he 
beftowed upon his own family ; one of whom, Charles Bo- 
Tomeo^ afterwards fo celebrated for his piety and virtues, he 
created a cardinal, though he was but twenty-two years of 
age. Pi us, about the fame time, fet cardinal Moron at li¬ 
berty, and took him into his moft intimate friendfhip. 

Tho’ Pius, in fome cafes, checked the exorbitant power 
of the inquifition,. yet he encouraged and fet on foot the 
perfections of the reformed in Piedmont and Savoy, and, 
by his rigorous adherence to his pontifical prerogative, he 
endangered the entire defection of the kingdom of France 
from the fee of Rome, i he French Roman catholic clergy, 
in general, were for a reformation of their church by a na¬ 
tional council, which fhould proceed without the authority 
of the pope; and in this they were fo warmly feconded by 
the laity, that his holinefs revived the council of Trent, as 
being the only means of preferving bis authority over the 
Gallican church, notwithftanding all the oppofition made to 
fo difagreeable a meafure by the imperial and French courts. 
He contx- ^ IUS ^ ent nunc i° s to invite all the princes of chrifiendom 
nues the to this continuation, as he called it, of the council of Trent ; 
council of but, >n general, they were coldly received ; and the Gcr- 
Trent man princes returned his letters unopened, while the other 

9 proteftant powers refufed to admit the nuncios into their do¬ 
minions. Even the Roman catholic princes objected to re- 
aflembling of the council, as it was to be a continuation of 

the former, which was fo difagreeable to the bulk of thei? 

fubjecti. 
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fufcje&s. The proteftant intereft became fo prevalent in 
France, during the minority of Charles IX. that the queen- 
regent, Catharine of Medids , demanded from the pope a li¬ 
cence for the adminiftration of the communion under both 
kinds; but the pope, who knew that fhe made that requeft 
only from compulfion, refufed it with great firmnefs, thq > 
the huguenots had been already indulged with the free exer- 
cifeof their religion, and had been fuffered to defend it in 
feveral deputations held in prefence of the court; which, as 
ufual in fuch cafes, ended only in widening the breach. It 
was in vain for Pius to publifh bulls of indulgence for 
the members who fliould repair to the council at Trent, 
where the appearance of prelates was fo thin, that its open¬ 
ing was deferred to the eighteenth of fanuary , 1562. The 
duplicity of the queen-regent of France was of great fervice 
to his holinefs during thefe debates, as it occafioned a vio¬ 
lent civil-war in that kingdom. 

At the opening of the council, it plainly appeared that no which is 
reformation from its proceedings was to be expe&ed. The opened, 
papal legates were inftru&ed to oppofe all motions tending 
to confirm the divine right of bifhops, which they main¬ 
tained to be entirely dependent upon the papal pleafure; 
and, after many tirefome, but ineffectual, debates, the molt 
important points were left undecided. The ftrenuous op¬ 
position made by the French , German , and fome of the Spa- 
nijh bifhops, to the legates, encouraged feveral princes to 
fend their ambafladors and prelates to attend it; in hope of 
prevailing, by the fuperiority of numbers, over the legates : 
but the pope had a referve of Italian, nominal, and needy 
bifhops, whom he poured in to counterballance all the voices 
of the reforming party. The arrival of cardinal Lorrain , who 
was confidered as the leader of the Gdllican church, and 
who inveighed bitterly againft the papal ufurpations and 
abufes, ferved only to renew the ridiculous difputes about 
the pre-eminence of the Roman fee; and, when the emperor. The 
Ferdinand , complained that nothing was fuffered to be pro- pope's le- 
pofed in the council but by the legates, who received their gates op. 
inftru&ions from Rome , he was anfwered by Pius only with pofed. 
vague excufes, and empty compliments of his holinefs be¬ 
ing ready to crown him at Bologna , if his imperial majefty 
would confent that the council fhould be tranflated to that 
city. Ferdinand refufed to agree to this propofal, and the 
French ambafladors prefented to the affembly a propofal, 
containing thirty-four articles of reformation, which ftruck 
at the very vitals of the papal power and grandeur. A ne¬ 
gative was impofed upon the reading of thofe articles by the 
legates, at the command of the pope ; upon which the car¬ 
dinal of Lorrain went to Ipfburgb , where he had an inter¬ 
view with the emperor Ferdinand, who feerned greatly af¬ 
fected with the fcandaious management of the pope and the 

legates, 
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Tranfac- The affairs of chriffendom were, at thts time, ih great 
tions of diforder, chiefly on account of religion, which feemed ra¬ 
the coun- ther to be injured, than benefited, by the council of Trent, 
cil The pope, though alarmed by the accounts of an irruption 

of the German proteftants into Italy , and the growing pre¬ 
valence of the proteftant intereft in France , feemed to rife in 
his demands of fubmiflion and homage to the holy fee ; and 
depofed feveral French bifhops, whom he fufpedted of favour¬ 
ing the hugonots : but the mafter-piece of his condu&lay 
in his dividing the oppofition to his legates ; which was, in 
fome meafure, effedled by the imprudence of the proteftants. 
Catharine of Medicis thought that they encroached too much 
upon the royal authority in France ; Philip II. was naturally 
their determined enemy ; and the emperor, Ferdinand , com¬ 
plained that they had reduced the imperial authority in Gcr- 


(hadow. The 


who 


in favour 


hitherto had been the nioft formidable opponent of the pope 
in the council, fawthat the queen-regent’s compliance with 
the proteftants was meerly the effedf of compulfion, and 
knew that the pope had it in his power at any time to gain 
her over, began to cool in his oppofition to the legates; and 
taking a journey to Rome , he there entered into ail the views 
of his holinefs for the extirpation of the French hugonots, 
who were the cardinal’s declared enemies. The French am- 
bafladors, however, continued firm in their oppofition; and 
the pope had the addrefs to introduce into the aflemblya 
plan for the reformation of princes themfelves ; which was 
fo derogatory to their temporal prerogatives, that the am- 
bafladors protefted againft its being received, and retired to 
Venice. Pius confidered their contumacy as proceeding from 
the queen of Navarre , a profefl’ed hugonot, and the patro- 
nefs of that party in France ; and was fo far from being dif- 
mayed by the refiftance he had encountered, that he cited 
her to appear at Rome upon a charge of herefy, and conti¬ 
nued the fentence of excommunication that had been pro¬ 
nounced againft her. 

tinued its feflion, and every meeting pro- 


The 


of the duced fome favourable decree for the encreafe of the papal 
pope. authority and the confirmation of religious abfurdities and 

fuperftition, through the vaft fuperiority of Italian bifhops 
It is dif- who had been fent by the pope to the council; but, at lad, 
folved, it was diflolved. Its decrees were fubferibed by the four le¬ 
gates, two cardinals, three patriarchs, twenty-five archbi- 

ihops, and other bifhops, abbots, and genera’s of orders, to 

the number of two hundred and fixty-five; of whom one 
hundred and fifty were Italians , and entirely devoted to the. 
pope. It was remarked, that, during, the laft feflion, no 
German prelate attended ; and, through fhc whole, none 

S ter./., 


appeared from England-, Scotland, the Loiv Countries, 

or Denmark . 


Tims 
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' Thus ended this fcandalous aflembly, after eftablilhing, 
inftead of abolilhing, abufes. All their decrees of reforma¬ 
tion con filled of fuppreffing, or regulating, a few fuperflu- 
ons offices about the pope’s court ; and he was fo fenfible 
of the fervices the members had done him, that, under- 
finding, to his great joy, the council wasdifiolved, he cre¬ 
ated nineteen of his creatures, who had attended it, cardi¬ 
nals ; but affected to enforce the residence of bifhops upon 
their refpedlive diocefles. 

The proteftants, and many Roman catholics, both in and dif- 
Ytar.ce and Germany , refufed to acknowledge the validity of owned by 
the council’s decrees; and the futility of its proceedings the pro- 
was fully expofed by the proteftants all over Europe . But teilanu. 
the pope’s fecurity lay in the bigotry and the divifions of the 
European powers. Though Fere!in a/Yd and Maximilian , who 
were fucceffivcly emperors of Germany , infilled upon the 
reformation being carried farther than it had been by the 
council, that their priefts fliould be permitted to marry, and 
their fubje&s be allowed to communicate under both kinds; 
nay, though they refufed to profefs obedience to the pope, 
yet he knew that they were compelled to what they did 
by their dread of the proteftants; and he prevailed upon 
them and the king of Spain to employ their good offices, to 
perfuade Charles IX. king of France, to revoke the privileges 
that had been granted to the hugenots. 

The Greeks and Nejlorians, who, at this time, refided in 
the Two Sicilies, and enjoyed the exercife of their religion, 
being accufed of fpreading heretical notions among the na¬ 
tives, had their privileges cut off by Pius. They were then 
forced to conform themfelves to the Latin church $ and the 
pope foon difeovered, and feverely punilhed, a confpiracy 
that had been formed againft his perfon by a fet of reforming 
enthufiafts. 

Amongft the laft a&ions of his life, was his fending a Death of 

feafonable fupply of men, money and amunition, to the Pius. 

aluftance of the knights of Malta, who had been befieged 

by the Turks j by which the infidels were compelled, with 

oifgraceand lofs, to abandon their enterprize. In themidft 

of the rejoicings for that happy event, Pius was carried 

cut of the world, as was faid, by a furfeit; leaving his 

came memorable for the art and addrefs by which he had 

brought the fathers of Trent , who were affembled to abridge 

the power of the popedom, to contribute to its enlarge¬ 
ment. 


The cardinals Farnefe and Boromco, who had the greateft Succeed- 
fc’ay in the conclave, were fenfible of the neceffity, at ed by 
that time, of giving their church a head that Ihould join Pius V. 
great experience in bufinefs to a zeal for reforming the 
manners of the clergy, but, at the fame time, jealous of 
the power *t?d dignity of the pontificate ; and fuch a one 


{bet 


; 


thought they found in the perfon of the cardinal of 
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Alexandria ; who, being unanimoufly elected, took the name 
of PiusV. His birth was mean, but, being an Italian , he 
had gone through many of the chief pofts of the church 
during the laft two pontificates, with great regularity and 
feverity of manners ; and was likewife diftinguifhed by his 
eloquence. He had, under Paul IV. been fupreme inqui- 
fitcr; a place of fo unlimited a power, that it has ever fince 
been annexed to the popedom. 

His zeal. Upon his acceffion, his hatred of nepotifm prevailed with 
virtues, him to remove his relations from Rome ; but he gave acar- 
and vices, (final's hat, though with fome difficulty, to Bonello , one of 

his nephews. He then proceeded upon the work of reform¬ 
ing the public vices, with a mixture of virtue, good fenfe and 
enthufiafm ; for he prohibited phyficians from attending any 
patient who did not, in three days after they fell ill, confefs 
their fins to a prieft. He reftored the Caraffa family to the 
honours and dignities they had loft by popular clamour; 
but, above all, he proceeded with unrelenting feverity againft 
heretics of all ranks and denominations. He ordered his 
legate, Comtnendam , to threaten the emperor, Maximilian , 
with depofition, if he fuffered religious matters to be agi¬ 
tated in the diet, whofe attention was now turned entirely 
upon the means of oppofing the formidable progrefs of the 
infidels. Commendam , therefore, being under no neceffityof 
producing his unpolitic inftruftions, prefented the emperor 
with fifty thoufand crowns, as a l'ubfidy from the pope 
againft the Turks ; which prevailed with him, and the Ro¬ 
man catholic princes of the empire, to receive the decrees of 
the council of Trent. 

However defective Pius might be in that kind of policy 
which modern popes have been obliged to aft by, in order 
to preferve their fmall remains of authority from utter con¬ 
tempt and rejeftion, yet he afted in his pontificate with a 
fincere zeal in all he undertook, and thereby obtained an 
entire maftery over the confciences of thofe who were ftill 
His the unalterable votaries of the Romijb fee. He made a pre- 
friendfhip fent of twenty thoufand crowns to Mary , queen of Scat¬ 
ter Mary , land , to enable her to make head againft her rebellious fib- 
queen of jefts ; and, during his pontificate, he was a generous and 
b cot land, faithful friend to that unfortunate princefs. He ordered Ap¬ 
plications to be made at Rome for the duke of Alva's fuccefs 
againft the revolters in the Netherlands ; and he fent four 
thoufand five hundred foot, and nine hundred horfe, to 
ferve againft the French hugonots. He fubdued the fpirit 
and conference of Philip of Spain , who was impatient at the 
arbitrary manner with which Pius governed the Spantjh 
clergy, by commanding them to pay nothing to the ctvd 
power without his confent; and he even brought that prince 
to back him in the menaces he vented againft the emperor, 
who was inclined to enlarge the indulgences enjoyed by the 

German proteftants, ' 
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The fenate of Venice, whofe laws and refolutions are lefs PiustreGLs 
liable to alteration than thofe of arbitrary princes, gave Tu/cany 
Pius fome uneafinefs about a bull which he publimed, into a 
threatening all fecular princes with excommunication who great 
fhould, by their own power, levy any taxes or fubfidies up- dutchy, 
on their clergy ; nor was it fuffered to be published in their 
dominions. He took the offices of the inquifition into his fpe- 
cial protection ; and, for the zeal which the duke of Florence 
had expreffed againft the French hugonots, he fided with 
him in a difpute with the duke of Ferrara about certain fait 
works; and he created him and his fucceftors great dukes of 
Tu/cany. This was an uncommon ftreteh of prerogative in 
hisholinefs, as both the emperor and the king of Spain had 
claims upon Tufcany ; the former* as head of the empire 5 
and the iatter, as the elder branch of the houfe of Aujlria. 

Pius , however, carried his point, and the title remains ac¬ 
knowledged to this day. 

Pius-, during his pontificate, had three great points in Views of 
view, which he purfued with the moft unremitting zeal. Pius. 

The firft was a union of the chief Roman catholic powers 
2gainft the Turks ; the fecond was a perpetual enmity to 
the perfon and title of queen Elizabeth ; and the third was 
the fupprefiion of the French hugonots. With regard to the See 
firft, we have given a full account of it in a former part of Vol.VI'L 
this work. All that remains for us to obferve here is, that p* 161. 
Pius V. had the glory of being the foul of that confederacy 
which, in the battle of Lepanto , gave fo dreadful a blow to 
the naval power of the Othmans, that they never have fince 
recovered their marine. The parties in this confederacy Confede- 
were, his holinefs, the king of Spain , and the Venetians j racy 
and the negotiation by which the confederacy was formed 2gainft 
was conducted by Pius in a moft mafterly manner, though Fwrhu 
he was unfuccefsful in his endeavours to prevail either with 
the emperor, the French king, or the king of Portugal , to 
join it. The Turks , by this time, had conquered theifland 
and kingdom of Cyprus ; and they were mailers of fuch an 
extent of fea-coaft, that they bade fair to be the gieiteft 
maritime power in the world. Pius very wifely enabled the 
king of Spain and the Venetians to pay great part of their ar¬ 
maments by the fubfidies which he empowered them to raife 
upon the ecclefiaftics of their dominions. He had farther 
formed a noble plan for fupporting a (landing marine, which 
was to confift of two hundred gallies and one hundred large 
(hips, with fifty thoufand foot and four thoufand five hun¬ 
dred horfe on board, and he provided the proper funds for 
that purpofe ; but the decifive battle of Lepanto rendered that 
precaution unoeceflary. 

As to the fecond favourite objc£l of Philip 9 the depofing, Mifcon- 
and indeed deftroying, queen Elizabeth , he a£led with an du&ofthe 
equal portion of barbarous zeal and miftaken policy. This, pope in 
in a great meafure, feems to have been owing to bis igno- England, 
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ranee of the temper and difpofition of the Englija nation. 
He had received his information from bigots and zealots, 
who had ferved in foreign armies, or had been immured in 
religious cloifters, and who had mifreprefented both the 
power and the principles of the Engl'ijh Roman catholics. 
The former was inconfiderable, excepting in the northern 
parts of England \ but even there the nobility, as well as the 
people, difowned the depofing power of the pope, and con¬ 
tinued firmly attached to thequeen’s perfon and government, 
till an inundation of Englijh and hip) priefts daggered them 
with regard to the future fuccefflon of Mary , queen of Sco^ 
and her iffue, to the crown of England. This raifed a feeble 
infurredtion, which was eafily quelled, though headed by the 


of Northu 





q u 
fee 


poiition 


excommunication, publifhed sgainft her by Plus, form great 
part of the Englijh hiftory at that period, but have very little 
relation to that of Italy ; and the repetitions of then) rentier 
them tirefome and unintcrefting to the reader, as they were 
attended with no other effect than that of bringing the un¬ 
happy agents who publifhed and difperfed them to racks and 
gibbets. The reader, in the hiftory of France) will find that 
of the pope’s efforts for fupporting the Roman chatholic? of 
that kingdom. 


VI 


Lepanto 


admiral, who was fecond in command, made a triumphal 
entry into that capital. An opportunity then prefented, hid 
the ardour of Pius been feconded, to have difpoffeffed the 
infidels of all Greece. In a council of war it was refoived, 
chiefly through the influence of don John.) to go into har¬ 
bour j though it is certain, that, had they fpeedily purfued 
their blow, they would have found Conjlantinople itfelf un¬ 
prepared to refift them. Venieri , the Venetian admiral, whufe 
divifion fuftained the greateft lofs during the fight, thought 
he faw a rifing jealoufv of the republic’s glory gaining ground 
among the Spaniards ; and the tempeftuous feafo'n of the 
year ferved him as a pretext for agreeing to don John’s pro- 
pofal; fo that the fleet failed In a body to Corfu , where the 
admirals divided their plunder; and the reader, from the fol¬ 
lowing account, may form foine idea of the importance of 
the victory. 

The Spaniards had, for their fhare, fixty-four capital fbips, 
called gailies; fixty-eight large eanpons, eight bombs, wiili 
fmaller artillery and ammunition in proportion; and one 

■’ " ’ " ' ’ ’ ’ ’ ’' ,r The Vc- 


tle of Le~ t ^ lou ^ an ^> feven hundred and thirteen prifoners. 


panto 


nelians had, for their fhare, forty-four gailies, and a great 
many {hips of an inferior rate ; a hundred and thirty-one 
pieces of cannon, and about twelve hundred prifoners. 'J he 
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..t,ibuted to the fleet; and confifted of twenty-one gal- 
L‘ w j t h a number of veflels of an inferior rate; fifty-tour 
icces of artillery, and near nine hundred prifoners. But 
fis allies made him a prefent of their two_ moft illuftrious 
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Vtnicri 


Turkijk 

|)| w ? 

had been killed in the late engagement, 
turned to Venice , he took fome fmall places ucimignig iu me 
lurks • and don John , with Colonna , entered the port of 
}Mna with the moft pompous difplay of their naval tro- 

cs 

11 As the Venetians had borne the greateft expence in fitting The con- 
cut this victorious armament, many of them blamed Ve- federacy 
n icri for not purfuing his advantage by making a defeent againft the 


renewed his moft earneft applications to the other Roman 
catholic powers to join the confederacy ; but he was un- 
fuccefsful, and all the preparations they made were for cele¬ 
brating the victory with public rejoicings. Though his 

holinefs continued ftill to have great credit with Philip , yet 
that prince was at this time, fo much embarrafied by bis 
differences with England and France , which were every day 
widening, that he was verv flow in his motions for future 
ft ion again ft the Turks. Pius on the other hand, more ani¬ 
mated than ever, difpatched a nuncio to the imperial court to 
perfuade the emperor to break his truce with the Otbmans, and 

both he and the Venetians 
of Peijia, the fair oppor 
recovering the province 

from his kingdom. Th . . 

from renewing hoftilities with the infidels, who remained 
.. . r j ~ ~ c Hun - " nA 


He Turks 


continues. 


Tut 


difmembered 


compared 


Lepanto 


Turks 


which would grow again ; but your mafters, added he to 

the Venetian arnbaiTador, by lofing the kingdom of Cyprus , 

have loft an arm. While thofe unfuccefsful negotiations Death of 

were on foot, pope Pius died at Rome, on the firft of M.ay % Pius> 

KJ2, of a fuppreflion of urine, in the fixty eighth year of 
hisage. The great blemilh of his pontificate, was his un- 
chriftian behaviour towards the queen of England , which 
can be excufed only by the inherent bigotry of the Rcniijh 
priefthood, and his encouraging the inquifition, to which 
e was inclined by his natural difpofition. 
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The 


.... been unimpeached 

even by the proteftants, whom he fo much hated jand per¬ 
fected. The Romans revered his 

* * _ 


as Rome 


for 


many centuries before had 


memory, 

not beheld the fpoils of her 


enemies; and fince his death he has been canonized. 

Pius V. was fucceeded by Buoncompagno , cardinal ot Oi- 
hxtus, a Bclognefc, who was efteemed an excellent civilian, 

and he took tbs name of Gregory Xtll. I ne zeal of P lu $ 
1 •= againft 


who 15 

fucceeded 
by Grepnry 

xiii, j 
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againft the Turks attended him to his grave ; for at the time 
he expired, Colonna was on his journey to put the fleet In 
readinefs at Mejftna. Colonna returned, and obtained from 
the new pope a renewal of his commiflion, he fent an ac¬ 
count to the Venetians of his being continued in his command 
and that Gregory was refolved to purfue arl the engage! 
ments into which his predeceflors had entered againft the in- 
fidels. When the confederate fleets rendefvouzed at MtU 
fina , Suranza , the Venetian, and Colonna , found a backward- 
nefs in Andrada , the Spanijh admiral, to proceed upon any 
vigorous enterprize. Gregory fent mefiengers to don Jok, 
to quicken the Spaniards \ but both he and Andrada anlwer- 
ed with great drynefs, that they could not leave the ifland 
of Corfu , where their fleet lay, without farther orders, 
which depended upon the turn which affairs might take in 
other parts of Europe , particularly in Navarre , and the Low 
Countries , While the Spaniards were waiting for thefe 


wardnefs orders, many quarrels fprung up between them and the 
of the Venetians , who accufed not only Philip , but the Spanijh 
Spaniards nation in general, of deceiving them into a war by their 
againft the fajr promifes, which they had broken on all occafions; and 
Turks. that dori John had been blamed by the Spanijh miniftry for 

venturing their fleet againft the Turks , though it had pro¬ 
duced the glorious vidtory of Lepanto. The Spaniards were 
unmoved by thofe and many other charges, and ftill plead¬ 
ed the neceffity Philip was under of guarding againft the 
French. The Venetians declared themfelves unable by them- 
felves to carry on the war againft the Turks , and threatened 
to make a feparate peace with that emperor. In the mean 
while, they fent an able minifter to the court of Prance , and 
another to that of Spain, to reconcile them, fo as that the 
war which wore fo favourable an afpedl might proceed 


ihid- 

p. i6z. 


vigoroufly againft the infidels. The reader, has already 
feen the fequel of this year’s operations, which were un- 
fuccefsful through the perfevering backwardnefs of the 
Spaniards , and the antipathy that ftill continued between 
them and the Venetians. 


-s - 

Obliges When Colonna went on board the ecclefiaftical fleet, 
the Pene- which was in excellent order, he was attended by the duke 
tians to of Mayenne , brother to the duke of Guife, and many; of 
make a the young French nobility, who were all of them ambitious 
difadvan- of ferving as volunteers under fo diftinguilhed a commander; 
tageous and don John , at laft, fignified to the confederates, that he 
peace with had leave from Philip to join them ; he recommended 
the Turks, however, circumfpedtion and caution in their conduft, 

and that they fnould attempt nothing of confequence 
till the whole of the confederate fleet was joined. The 
Venetians exclaimed againft this backwardnefs, as it en¬ 
dangered the lofs of the ifland of 'Candy, the Turkijh fleet 
being now almoft as powerful as it had been before the 
battle of Lepanto. Nothing could quicken the Spaniards , 

and the Venetians continued their negotiations for peace at 

the 
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hc p 0 rte. Happily for them, though the Turkifi fleet was 
manned to the full, yet moft of their beft and braveft failors 
had been killed in the battle of Lepanto ; nor would their 
admiral Kill] Ali, hazard a battle, though greatly fuperior to 

the confederates in ftrength. Don Ji 7 “~ l 1 

with his diviiion, and Kilt] failed in an attempt he made to 
interrupt the jun&ion, which was at laft formed, and don 
took upon him the command in chief. He renewed 
i|is exhortations for caution, which the Venetian admirals re¬ 
nted fo fharply, that Colonna , who afted with morecool- 
nefs, could fcarcely keep them from feparating. At laft 
they’ failed, but the dilatory meafures of don John prevent¬ 
ed any enterprize of moment from being undertaken, 
though the confederates were now equal in force to 
the infidels; and thus the feafon was (pent, without any¬ 
thing remarkable, but a gallant attack made by Colanna’s 
diviiion upon the Titrki/h fleet, which muft have been de¬ 
coyed had he been properly feconded. Don John was 
afhamed and vexed at the reproaches with which not only 
th t Venetians but Colonna himfelf now loaded him. 

Navarino was befieged by don John, but he abandoned' 
the fiege on pretext that the unwholefomnefs of the rains 
y/as prejudicial to his troops. The combined fleet return¬ 
ing home thus ineffectually, the Venetians applied themfelves 
in good earneft to obtain a peace with the Turks , through 
the mediation of the French king, which, inglorioufly for 
the Venetians , ftipulated that they fhould pay a large fum of 
money to the infidels, who were to reftore none of their 
conquefts, though the Venetians were to deliver up all theirs. 
This peace was concluded February 1574. As the negotia¬ 
tion had been very fecret, Gregory had no knowledge of it 
till it was publifhed through all the courts o l Europe, by the 
Venetian ambaffadors. Gregory had been fome time before em¬ 
ployed in public devotions and thankfgivings at Rome\ where 
he even celebrated a kind of jubilee, for the great blow that 
bad been given to the proteftant caufe, by the infamous 
maflacre of the French hugoriots, on the eve of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew's day. He made the like rejoicings on account of 
the duke of Alva’s bloody conquefts in the Lotu Countries , 
and he even ordered medals to be coined in grateful com- 
meration of both events. When he heard of the peace 


2S3 


between the Turks and 


Venetians 


ope 


that they had been forced to make it through the backward- 
nefs and perfidy of Philips who cooly bore all the blame, 
without either {hewing refentment, or denying the charge. 


Charles IX. of 

Poland 


had been by Condutt 


ndulgences to his proteftant fubjedis, which Gregory, by pope, 
prefenting him with a confecrated rofe, prevented him from 

fulfilling. The year 1575 brought on the periodical jubilee, 

• which 
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which was celebrated by the pope with the ufual pomp and 
ridiculous ceremonies ; in the midft of three hundred thou, 
fand foreigners, whom curiofity or devotion drew to R omi 
on the occafion. The affairs of Genoa now attra&ed the 
Hiftory of attention of his holinefs, and indeed of all Europe . The 
the com- government of that republic had been always a bone of 
motions of contention, and for ages paft had filled it with fa&ions and 
Genoa, parties. After their liberties had been refcued from the 

French by Andrew Daria , the old nobility complained, that 
too great regard was paid to the plebeians, and that too 
great a number of them were admitted to places of 
power and profit. Of four hundred members who compof- 
ed the grand council, fcarcely one third of them were of 
antient noble families. In (hort, the democratieal powers 
of their conftitution had almoft fwallowed the ariftocratical. 
Lommelin , the doge, perfecuted Senarega , firft 'chancellor, 
and fecretary of the republic, who was accounted one of 
the moft confummate politicians of the age; and was the 
oracle of the young nobility. Several incidents too tedious 
and particular to be mentioned here, encreafed the public 
animofities; and it was with difficulty that the wifeft and 
moft refpe&able citizens could keep the two parties from 
coming to blows. At laft, the city was divided into three 
fa&ions $ but the young nobility, and the people joining 
they were reduced to two, the young nobility, by the allii'!- 
anceofthe plebeians,being in hopes of turning the old nobles 
out of the fenate, by propagating a notion that the old 
nobility were about to throw thernIeSves.into the arms of the 
Spaniards. Thof? and various other reports to the difad- 
vantage of the fenate, foon filled every quarter of the city 
with murder, rapine, and confufton; but the people were 
fomewhat appeafed and brought into order by the eloquence 


of Senarega . 

The young nobility did not, however, lofe fight of their 
plebeians c ] a } m s, an d demanded a general aflembly to be fummoned, 


where the 


are out¬ 
witted. 


in which they were fure of a majority, for totally alter- 

The old nobility 


ing the form of their government 
called upon 'John Andrea Doria , the nephew. 


and heir of 


their deliverer, who at firft quieted them, but in a ffiort 
time, the public commotions were renewed fo violently, 
that the old nobility were forced to fhut themfelves up in 
their houfes, which were guarded by the tenants they drew 
from their eftates in the country. The Spanijh ambaflador 
Jdiaauez , prevailed on both parties to agree to a truce for 
three months ; and the old nobility accordingly laid down 
their arms, and difmifled their tenants ; but the populace, 


1 


nftigated (as was fuppofed) by the young nobility, renewed 
the tumults with more fury than ever, and drove from their 
ofts the foreign guards that had been hired by the fenate for 
eeping the public peace. A few of the old nobility, were 
for fuffering the moft cruel extremities rather than yield to 
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a n infolent lawlefs rabble, who demanded a repeal of the 
mod fundamental law of their ftate, that of keeping up a 
djiiin&ion between the antient and the young nobility; but 
the law was abrogated through the fear the fenators had for 
their own perfons. It was not long before the plebeians 
perceived that they had been made the dupes of the young 
nobility. The latter ordered the fubjc&s of the republic in 
the valley of Pofeveri , to take pofleffion of all the pafles by 
which any foreign troops could march from Lombardy to 
Genoa ; as they knew that the old nobility depended upon 
the Spaniards for prote&ion. They were however, obliged 
to give way to the new modelled government; but many of 
them left the city with difguft and indignation, and refufing 
to appear before the general affembly, their pofts and 
dignities were taken from them, and given to young noble¬ 
men. The old nobility, who remained in the city, dif- Civil dis¬ 
approved of the feceffion of their brethren, but with all fenrionsat 
their add refs and authority they could not difpoffefs their Genoa , 
antagonifts, who raifed troops, and fent their oracle Sena- 
rega to Rome, to implore the prote&ion of his holinefs, 
pope Pius V. and his mediation for refloring the tranquility 
of the republic. The old nobles fent another agent at the 
fame time, but Senarega carried his point; and the pope, 
who was ftrongly difpofed in favour of the new nobility, 
fent a legate, with power to accommodate all differences. 

The public divifions increaftng on account of the animofi- 
ties which prevailed in the other towns, who had each 
feparate privileges; and the people becoming now fenfi- 
fcle, that they were to expe£l no advantages from the new 
model of their government, inclined to reftore the old no¬ 
bility, but they were diverted from this refolution by the 
arts of the young nobility, who reprefented the old, as in¬ 
tending to feize Savona, and when they had recovered that, 

to enlarge their powers, and perpetually engrofs the admi- 
niftration of government. 

The legate fought to moderate matters. Lercari , and ,* n which 
Stephen Mario , two of the moft refpe&ed members of the don John 

old nobility, were fent to Genoa , where they gained the interpofes, 

mvu/h — <r " J — -- J - - -- -- - r 


nuncio to their party; upon 


which, the plebeians renewed their violences, and forced 
the deputies once more to quit the city. Their party then 
raifed troops, and offered the command of them to Daria , 
who declined it, unlefs he was authorized by the catholic 


. „ . . -- - - Philip - 

newas, it was refufed. As Philip , and don 'John had often 
declared themfelves in favour of the old nobility, both 
parties conftrucd this refufal as proceeding from a defign 
that his catholic majefty had formed of making himfelf mailer 
of Genoa ; and the emperor thought that jundlure favoura¬ 
ble for interpofing in favour of the imperial rights over the 
^public. His mediation by his deputies was received,, and 

for 
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for fotne time he a&ed with great impartiality between both 
fa&ions; but when the new nobility confented to admit 
German troops into the city, they were oppofed by the old 

adminiftration. It was thought not without reafon, that 
don John of Aajlria , by Philip's permiftion, had an eye to 
the fovereignty of Genoa for himfelf, and he had advanced 
fome troops towards that city, though without declaring his 
intention ; but thirty thoufand Genoefc putting themfelves in 
as does arms to oppofe him, he returned to Naples. Henry U I. 0 f 
the French France, was not backward in taking part in the difpute, as 
king. his anceftors had formerly pofTefled the ftate of Genoa ; but 

the new nobility and the people were now fo firmly united, 
that all his endeavours* as well as thofe of don John proved to 
be in vain; and the eftates of the old nobility in Genoa, who 
had feceded from the government, were actually confifeat- 
ed, and fold to pay the expences of the public in maintaiu- 
ingits independency upon all foreign princes. 

The Genoefe of both parties, now underftanding that Philip 
nobility was not a little jealous of don Johns conduit, in afpiring 

without his leave to the fovereignty of Genoa ; applied to 


The. old 


court 

Philip. 


his catholic majefty for prote&ion. Philip affedted vaft 
moderation, and without declaring for either fide, he told 
them that he could not interfere in the difpute without in¬ 
volving all Italy in a war; but ftrongly recommended the 
reftoration of unity among themfelves. His moderation 
overawed the antient nobility, who had depended on his 
favour, and who had railed a confiderable force. They 
however, fecretly employed three nobles, who had been 
exiled from Genoa , to get pofieffion of Novi , and Spezzia ; 
but their defign was defeated by the appearance of a Spanijk 
fquadron under the duke of Gandia. The old nobility took 
that opportunity to clear up their conduit to Philip , and 
to convince him that they had given no encouragement to 
don John farther than to offer to fubmit to him all the dif¬ 
ferences between them and their antagonifts; which pro- 
pofal had been obftinately oppofed by the new nobility, 
who thereby incurred the refentment of his holinefs, and 
his catholic majefty, as well as don John Doria , who being 
now at the head of the old nobility, repaired to Naples 
with twenty five gallies. Don John follicited the great duke 
of Tufcany to prohibit his fubjeits from furnifhing the 
Genoefe government with arms or ammunition ; but the new 
nobility not daunted with this, having then all the power 
in their hands, hired foreign troops, and made difpolitions 
for defending themfelves to the laft extremity. Some 
foreign minifters at Genoa ftill undertook a mediation,-\vhich 
was feemingly accepted of by deputies appointed by the old 
nobility, who retired as focn as Doria' s fleet appear¬ 
ed off Genoa ; and the negotiation was broken off. Dona 
adfed with fuch vigour and was fo well fupported by don 

vails of 

Genoa j 


John, that he carried ail before him without the 


* 
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n j(tm 7; and his progrefs gave fuch umbrage to the great’ 
lulce of Tvfcany that he railed an army of ten thoufand men 
0 watch the motions of Doria , who, at laft befteged Novi. 

[t was bravely defended by Figarella , the governor, but, 

SfliWtfj who commanded under Doria , at laft took it, 
though with great lofs. The town of Gavi y after this, 

furrendered, but the citadel held out fo vigorously, that 
Inula thought proper to raife the liege, and to advance 
towards Genoa , where his approach ftruck the minds of the' 
inhabitants with the moft dreadful confternation. 

Not only Doria y and Spinula , but the antient nobility in An ac- 
teneral, began now to tremble for the fate of Genoa , leaft comma- 
cither Philip or don John Should become its matter. The dation 
initnenfe riches from all quarters lodged in its bank, render- effected, 
edit a moft interefting. concern to all the powers of Europe ; 
and their minifters were endeavouring to mediate a peace 
between the two parties, to which the old nobility was now 
the better difpofed, as Philip had for fome time ftopt the 
intereft due upon the immenfe fums he owed them. In 
the year 1576, the accommodation was completed, chiefly 
through the unremitting labours of the pope. All diftinc- 
tions between the old and new nobility were aboliftied. 

Trade was deemed to be no difqualification for nobility. 

Anew body of four hundred nobles were chofen to form 
the chief tribunal of the republic ; proper checks were in¬ 
vented to prevent the ele&ion of vicious, weak, or im¬ 
moral perfons into public offices, and a kind of cenforial 
power, was ere&ed for regulating the manners of all ranks- 
of citizens. Such, with a few alterations, are the founda¬ 
tions of the prefent Genoefe government. 

Cardinal Borromeo , at this time, was archbifhop of Milan , Charitable 
and amidft the univerfal profligacy which then prevailed aftions of 
among all the Italian ecclefiaftics, he exhibited a ftrileing cardinal 
pattern of Cbriftian charity and beneficence, by his beha- Borromeo 
viour in his fee, during a moft dreadful peftilence, which during a 
defolated the northern Darts of Italy , efpecialiy the Milanefe . peftilence* 
Without any dread of the infe£tion, he vifited the chambers 
of the fick, and fold the furniture of his palace, even 
to the bed he lay on, for the relief of the poor. His ex¬ 
ample was imitated by the bilhop of Verona’, while his holi- 
nefsaffifted the afflicted by fending indulgences and pardons 
to thofe who died without confeffion. He continued a fi- 
milar kind of liberality to the. French king, to enable him 
to make head againft the hugonots, by impowering him to 
alienate church lands to the amount of fifty thoufand crowns 
a year. He founded fome colleges at Rome, and in imita¬ 
tion of his predecdTors he fought to gain a character by 
labouring for the converfion of the Maronites , about. Mount 
Irnnus , who being miferably poor, profefled great conver- 
fion, accepted of his bounty ; but, fecretly both detefted 

defpifed his miffionaries and their doctrines. He la¬ 
boured 
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boured in like manner in the converfion of the people in ?h 
Eaft Indies , and other diftant countries ; he eflablifiied tn u 
colleges, one at Rhelms, in France , and another at Ji Wii 
for the education of Englijh exiles in the moft deteffabie 


principles, there being nothing fo wicked that they did i>ot 
undertake; witnefs their repeated attempts upon the life 0 f 

v ? t rr rr* • 


queen Elizabeth by affaflination. 


The pope He encouraged the expedition 


Sebajl\ 


o 


encou* 


rages 

O 


Philip to crown 


Af 

of Spain had defeated 


--- - - y --- * If 

don Antonio , the pretender to th-. 


invade 


England 


and Ire¬ 


land. 


The im¬ 


position 


of the 


ffuiu. 


Philip 


{hould 


Philip 


w u 


of the throne and kingdom. The moil unfortunate quar¬ 
rel that this pontiff was engaged in by his zeal and bigotry, 
was that with queen Elizabeth of England. lie perluaded 
Philip to expend imrm 


in fupport of the Ir'ifb , who had rebelled ag 
and who were the Slaves of ignorance and fuperdition.' 


Th 


catholic majefty; they had emiffaries in Spain , Italy 
the Low Countries , who magnified the power of the rebels! 


far above the truth ; and, as many of them ferved with great 

_ 1 _ rv. • » . J C ^ * /7. _ • 


courage and reputation in the French and Spanijl i 
Philip made no doubt ol 

vided he could reduce Ireland. Every fupply of troops and' 


money he fent to that ifland was attended with numbers 


©f priefts, who by endeavouring to perpetuate their own 1 


power amongft the ignorant inhabitants, perfuaded them to 


truft to charms and miracles inftead of arms. Thus the 


Englijh conquered them with as much eafe as the Sp 


about the fame time, did the favage Americans , while their 


auxiliaries being, through the indolence and negledfofth 


/I 

W 


if, deftitute of all means of fubfiftcnce, were 

their arms to th 


obliged 


either to re-embark, or deliver up 
Englijh. 

Gregory extended his negotiations to the moft remote 
parts of the globe. p ■ c v 


St. Fran 


cis oj wavier , a Jefuit , and the 
apoftle of India , made an incredible progrefs in converting. 


Chrijl 


Jejuits 


him made a very bad ufe of his labours, which were un- 

. . J % * . • r- t \ V. 


doubtedly fincere and pious, in impofing upon the public 


by fictitious embafties 


Eaft 


ac¬ 


counts of their numerous converfions there. The 


never 


failed to receive t.hofe ambaifadors, and give them 


audience with a pomp fo oftentatious, as makes it reafona- 


ble to think that they were not uncorifcious of the impo- 
fitions pradfifed by the fathers; and that they encouraged 
them merely to raife a high idea of the progrefs of Cbrijli #- 
nity, and the credit of the Romijh lee, in thofe diftant, but 


populous and wealthy, regions. Thofe pradtices were W 


ol ten 




OFT 


WORLD 


fifeen repeated, that the iniquity began to be fufpe&ed, on 6c- 
cafion ofafplendid embafiy from three kings of Japan. The 
ambafladors proftrated themfefves before his holinefs, who 
{bed tears on the occafion in a public confiftory, and were 
nioft magnificentlyj?n tertaihed by his catholic majefty, and 

tfcmiy. Some European merchants who 
were juft arrived from 'Japan , and were well acquainted 
with that country, declared that they never heard there of 
any king being converted to chriftianity, or of any prepa¬ 
rations being made for fuch.embaffiesj and as their lan-. 

was unknown to all but the 






jjuage 

them, the whole was looked upon as a juggle of that_order,- 


perhaps, with Gregory’s connivance. 
Whatever may be 

pifli 


m 

Europ 


A 


formation of the calendar, which is diftinguifhed by his formed, 
name, and which, though long rejected by proteftants 
through the hatred and prejudices they bore againft the fed 
of Rome, is fo confonant to the principles of truth and 


tifh 


Europ 
While he 


was 

iglijb 


proteftants of employing aflafiins to take away the life of 
queen Elizabeth , and one Parry was executed on that ac¬ 


count. That 


England 


to certain commiffions to 


proved 



a letter 


addrefled to him from the cardinal of St. Como , who in 
Gregory’s name exhorted Parry to perfevere in his pious 
purpofes ; but it does not absolutely appear that they were 

izabetb . It is, however « 


ueen 


difficult to determine to what lengths a man of Gregory’s 
cafy, credulous difpofttion might be led. While all Italy 
\vas diftreft with a famine, he fuffered his relations to en- 
creafe the miferies of the poor, by buying up all the corn, 
and retailing it at an exorbitant price. Thofc oppreffions 
filled the country of Italy with banditti and murderers^ 
Jometimes, to fereen themfelves from juftice, took refuge in 
the palaces of the nobility, who pretended that they had a 
privilege to protect them. This occaftoned fome difputes 
between the nobility and the fhirri,- and other officers of 
juftice, which, for fome days, filled all Rome with blood and 


who 


confufion 


nifhment 


the rnoft culpable on both fides, 

Gregory , before his death, made a promotion of nineteen Death of 
cardinals, and declared himfelf 


an 


enemy to the holy Gregcrji 

league, becaufe he thought it was chiefly intended to raife 

Prance. He was a. great 


th 


c 


the duke cf Guifi 

friend to the feminaries of religion, and public inftitutions 
for the converfion of infidels, efpecially, the Jews. Befides 

the krng of Perjia , he held a correfpondence with the em- 

of AbljJhiUu and he exhorted, both' thofc princes to 


iperor 

Vo 




U 


make 
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make war upon the Turks . He died of a quinzey on the 
tenth of April 1585, in the eighty fourth year of his age. 
A general diffolution of manners prevailed in the eccleha. 
itical ftate, and indeed all over Italy, at the time of his 
death ; but during the fueceeding vacancy of the holy fee, 
it rofe in Rome to an avowed refiftance to all law and go¬ 
vernment. Robberies and murders were no longer practif. 
ed in private ; the richeft palaces in Rome were broken open 
and rifled, and thofe who defended them, butchered in the 

day time. , 

w no w When the cardinals, on the twenty firft of April, to the 
facceeded number of forty-two, entered the conclave, they were divid- 
bv Sixtus ed greatly in choice of a fuccefTor to Gregory. The ne- 
y ceflity of giving a head to the ecclefiaftical ftate was fo 

prefling, that the cardinals agreed to the choice of cardinal 
Montalto, who was feemingly fo feeble and decrepid, that 
it did not appear probable he could outlive a few months, 


Who is 


more 


to 


ele&ors 
the church. Montalto 


Te Deum 


timeofthe fcrutiny, adtedhis part exquifitely well; but he no 
fooner found that it had gone in his favour, than he th.ew 
afide every appearance of debility, with the cloak that co¬ 
vered and the crutch that fupported him ; and attuned the 

a ftrength of lungs that promifed a life of 
many years. The cardinal dean, pretending there was a 
miftake in the fcrutiny 16 1 know (replied he with knitted 
brows) there is none,” and the cardinals, on examining 
his perfon, found him to be tall, ftrong, and vigorous, and 
in a green old age. When he was afked, according to the 
ufual form, whether he was willing to accept of the papacy, 
he faid that thequeftion was abfurd, as he had accepted of 
it already; but that he was forry they had not two 
papacies to offer him, as he found that he had ftrength and 
fpirit fufHcient to manage them both. In all his difeourfe 
he treated the aftonifhed cardinals with a vivacity which 
marked the contempt he had for their undertakings, in Of¬ 
fering themfelves to be his dupes ; and when the people, 
as was common, called out for plenty and juftice, he told 
them, if God gave them plenty, he would give them juftice. 
It was not long before the public began to tremble before 
the decrepid old man, whom they had fo long reverenced 
and pitied, nor could they:fi»d the leaft appearance of car¬ 
dinal Monialto in the perfon of Sixtus V. which was the 
pontifical name he afTumed. 

The rigid, inflexible temper of Sixtus, would have been 
ehara&er, cruel and tyrannical in a time of lefs general profligacy 

than that in which he governed. He proceeded againft the 
banditti and malefa&ors of all kinds with the moft unre- 

that 


His rigid 


mitting 


and one of his ufual fayings was 


he chofe to fee the gibbets full rather than the prifons. An 
officer of juft ice..w-as in his eyes, criminal if he fhewed the 
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3 eaft tendernefs or backwardnefs in the rigorous execution - 
of his office. He treated the foreign minifters, cardinals, 
jnd princes of the firft rank, with contempt and indigna¬ 
tion, when they interceded for the condenined, be the cafe 
ever fo favourable ; and he ordered twelve executioners to 
patrole the flreets of Rome , each with a halter in one hand, 
and an axe in the other. 

The behaviour of Sixtus fhewed him to be a very extra- and extra¬ 
ordinary man in every refpc£t; and he affedfed to appear ordinary 
fuperior not only to the weakneffes of human nature, but behaviour 
to the force of habit and the prepoffeffions of education. 

He was, by his original profeffion, a Twine-herd* and got his 
learning by pertinacioufly infilling upon a friar, whom he 
had ferved as a guide to his convent, retaining him as one 
of his menial fervants, telling him, at the fame time, that 
he would undergo the pains of purgatory, if they could 
make him a fcholar. His parents giving their confent, he 
was received into theconvent,which was a Francifcan one, at 
jifeolii and he foon diftinguifhed himfelf, by the progrefs he 
made in his ftudies, fo much, that he was patronized and 
promoted by feveral of the leading men of the church. 

Though he had great amb.ticn, yet it was of a very lingular 
kind, for he fought to gratify it by a turbulent, infoient, 
overbearing behaviour, which was fo difagreeable, that it 
was with difficulty the moll powerful of his patrons, among 
whom was Pius V. could protedt him againft the refentment 
of thofe he offended. Being inquifitor general at Venice , he 
endangered his life more than once, by his difrefpe&ful 
treatment of the fenate; but when he was by Pius V. 
admitted into the college of cardinals, he immediately 
formed the plan of his advancement to the popedom, by 
pra&ifing the deep diffimulation we have deferibed, and 
which he carried to fuch a degree, that his brother cardinals 
ufed to call him, by way of deriiion “ the afs of La Marca'. 

He had a filler and a niece ; the former had a daughter, -Account 
and two grandfons, and Sixtus having called them from 
their obfeure fituation to Rome, they were richly habited family, 
by three cardinals j but the pope, when they appeared be¬ 
fore him, obliged them to difrobe themfelves, and return in 
their ufual dreffes. He then affigned them magnificent houfes 
and appointments; but created the eldeft of his grand' 
nephews, Alexander Peretti , (afterwards famous by his abi¬ 
lities) a cardinal. He declined, however, the offers made 
by the king of Spain , and the great duke of Tufcany , to 
enoble his lifter, but feemed well pleated, when his former 
enemies the fenators of Venice, admitted cardinal Peretti to 
the degree of a noble in their ftate. 

His plan of policy for the reformation of the ecclefia- and hi9 
ffical ftate was executed upon the beft civil principles. He maxiittsof 
appointed four fupervifors of the poor, to compel all the policy. 
Mendicants who were capable of working, either to earn 

U 2 tbeir 
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their own bread or to depart his dominions ; nor would he 
fuft’cr a ftranger to fettle or marry at Rom?, unlefs he could 
prove that he was able to maintain himfelf and his family 
without being burdenfome to the public. He was the 


He joins 


patron of arts and manufactures ; he bought up tHc debts of 
thofe who refufed to pay them, though in a condition to do 
it, and he admitted of no privilege to fcrcen them, bavin* 
deprived the cardinals and the nobles of the power to pro¬ 
tect fuch public nufances. He enforced fuch wife meafures 
that he cleared the ecclefiaftical ftate of banditti and rob¬ 
bers, and capitally punilhed even nobles and ecclefiaftics 
who could be proved to fhelter them from juftice. He 
ordered returns to be made by all magiftrates of vagrants 
and vagabonds, and other diforderly perfons who were 
found within their jurifdiCtions j and he judged the fyndic 
of Albano to be pubiicly whipped for having omitted his 
nephew in one of his returns. His fpies were without 
number, and in all corners; and to fhew how much he dis¬ 
regarded the canons of the church when they dafhed with 
the execution of civil authority, he forced even priefts to 
reveal eonfellions that criminals might be brought to pu- 
nifhrnent.. 


While Sixtus was thus reforming his fidbje&s, he projeft- 
xheFrench e j a p ] an f or re annexing the kingdom of Naples to the holy 

kague, fe e ; and he had it fo much at heart that he could not avoid 

dropping fome ambiguous expreffions on that head to the 
Spanifn ambaiTador, which alarmed Philip fo much, that he 
ordered the duke of Offuna , then viceroy of Naples , to put 
the frontiers of that kingdom in a ftate of defence. Sixtus 
. imagining that the king of Navarre, a proteftant, had too 

much influence with Henry III. who had prohibited a 
nuntio from entering his kingdom, approved, at laft, of the 
holy league, which had been formed by the Guife family; 
and excommunicated the king of Navarre , the prefumptivc 
heir of the French crown, with the prince of Conde , and 


all their adherents 


declaring them 


incapable of ever fuc- 


ceeding to the crown. The king of Navarre re fen ted this 
treatment in fo bold and fpirited a manner, that Sixtus 
never would afterwards contribute any money for the fup- 
port of the league, and declared that he knew only of two 
monarchs in the world whofe friendfliip, were they not 
heretics, he would court, Henry of Navarre, and Elizabeth 
of England, k is faid, that out of hatred to Philip of Spain. 
he was not difpleafed at Elizabeth having interefted herfelf 
in fapporting the revolt of the Low Countries. 
and era- In the firlt year of his pontificate he promoteJ eight 
bellifhes perfons, all of unexceptionable merit, to be cardinals, and 
Fome with having eftabiifhed the internal tranquility of his dominions, 


fnany 

magnifi¬ 

cent 

WOrKs. 


he proceeded to cmbeiiifh his capital with thofe ftupendous 
remains of antiquity, and thofe elegant but magnificent 
llru&urosj which to this day do fo much honour to the 


memory 
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memory of his pontificate, hut are too numerous to be 

particularised here. It is fufficient to fay, that he exceeded 
the greaceftof his predecefiors in improving and ornament- 
jn ‘’ Rome, and the ecelefiaftical ftate, in which he employed 
daily fome thoufands of workmen ; and that by the abilities 
of that great archived Fontana , he eredted the ftupend- 
0 us obclifk, that now (lands before the church of St. Peter. , 
which is feventy eight feet high, and confifts of one entire 
piece of granite. The aquadudt, which fnpplied with water 
his palace on Monte Cavallo , was twenty two miles in 
length, and one of the hofpitals he eredled contained two 

thoufand people. 

Sixtus V. filled every department of government with His great 
equal abilities. He reftored his authority among the popifti talents for 
cantons of Swiflerland, he limited the number of cardinals govern- 
to feventy; and, being determined to profecute his defigns raent. 
upon the kingdom of Naples, he not only formed and dis¬ 
ciplined a regular militia, but built a fleet, and fortified all 
the towns upon that frontier. He appointed magnificent 
palaces for his nuntios refiding at foreign courts, and in 
every refpcCl he lived with a fplendor and elegance that was 
•equalled by no crowned head in Europe. Compared to his, 
the court of France was barbarous, and its buildings rude. 

The nobility of England was then the tnoft learned in the 
world j but they lived in a taftelefs extravagance amidft 
prodigious plenty, and, though the nation was rich, inge¬ 
nious, and could produce more great officers both by fea and 
land than all Europe befides, yet the fine arts had fcarcely 
then got a footing in Great Britain ; fo that Sixtus V. may 
be faid to be the only prince of his time, who, was lodged, 
and lived, as a prince. The Romans were fo fenfible of 
their happinefs under his government, that they eredled his 
ftatue in the capitol, and he reftored or eftablifhed fifteen 
congregations of cardinals for the adminiftration, under 
him, of affairs both civil and temporal. He fupport- 
ed Erne/P of Bavaria , who had fucceeded to the electorate 
and archbilhopric of Cologne, upon the former elector turn¬ 
ing proteftant, and upon the death of the great duke of 
TuJ'cany without male heirs, he regulated that fuccefiion 
by fuftering his brother duke Ferdinand I. to refign his car¬ 
dinal’s hat when he was fifty two years of age, and to 
l'ucceed his brother. He lent twenty two thoufand crowns 
to enable Maximilian , archduke of Auflria , to make good 
his pretenfions to the crown of Poland , againft his compe¬ 
titor, the prince of Sweden j and upon the barbarous murder 
of Mary queen of Scots in England , he excommunicated 
queen Elizabeth, and renewed againft her all the old papal 
fulminations. 

The conduct of pope Sixtus with regard to the invafion His myfi 
of England by the famous Spanifh Armada, is to this day terious 
jnyjleriousj but *he moft probable op.inon is, that though he conduct 
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generals. While Philip 


with re- encouraged it, he did not wilh it fuccefs. He was indeed 
gard to lavilh in his promifes of affiftance, but he performed them 
England only by loading the fea and land officers with indulgences, 
ZndFrance pardons, agnus dei’s, crucifixes, and other cheap trinkets 

of popery ; and when the Armada was defeated, he laid the 
blame of its mifcarriage upon the mifcondudt of Philips 

was exhaufting the incredible 
treafures he received from America in his wars with England^ 
and againft the United Provinces , and all under pretext of 
zeal for the Roman catholic religion, Sixtus was amafling 
ftores of money for depriving him of the kingdom of Naples ; 
and though he gave a fplendid reception to the ambafikdor 
lent him from Perjia to implore his affiftance, and that of 
the Cbrijlian princes againft the Turks , yet he difmifi'ed them 
only with fair word?, and a few infignificant prefenis. It 
muft be acknowledged, that Sixtus had a peculiar art in 
fubftituting marks of honour and diftin&ion, for folk! 
proofs of his friendlhip, and by that means he amufed the 
vanity and fuperftition of Philip II. notwithftandmg all 
the mortifications he gave him. Through all the courie of 
his condudi it appeared plainly that he fought to fupport 
his intereft in Europe in the cheapeft manner poffible; and 
when he heard of the aftaffination of the duke of Guife, in 
France , he coolly faid, that if that duke had been his lub- 
je£t, he would have punilhed his infolence in the fame 
manner. He affected, however, great refentment and rage 
when he heard that the cardinal of Guife had been put to 
death without proof or trial; and that the cardinal of 
Bourbon , and the archbifhop of Lions had been imprifoned. 
He even threatened to excommunicate the French king on 
that account, while the French cardinals and ambafl'adors left 
Rome ; but he declined giving any encouragement to the 
deputies of the league, who applied to him for an abfolu- 

tion from the oath of allegiance they had taken to their 
king. 

Matters, however, were proceeding to great extremities 
between Sixtus and the French king, when the latter was 


He pub- 

liflies an 
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aftaffinated by Clement, a Dominican friar, on the firft of 

tranfiation Augufl 1589- Though Sixtus approved of this aftaffination in 
of the 


Bible. 


terms equally impious and indecent, yet he was willing to 
to fee whether Henry IV. who fucceeded to that throne, 


might not be converted to popery for the fake of enjoying 
bis crown in tranquility. This was apparently the reafon 
of his flu&uating condudl between that prince and the 
league, and plainly enough intimated, that the acceffion of 
Henry would be agreeable to him, provided he would turn 
Roman catholic. The behaviour of the pope was the more 
difagreeable to the king of Spain , and the bigotted papifts, 
as, about this time, he published an Italian tranfiation of 
the Bible, of which, notwithftanding all the pains taken to 

fupprefs it, feveral copies are faid to be ftill extant. This 

publication 
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publication drove Philip from his ufual moderation, and he 
ordered Olivarez , his ambaffador at Rome, to prefent a 
paper to the pope on the moft public occafion he could find, 
intimating his intention to call a general council in Spain 
by his own authority. The pope hearing of the defign of 
Olivarez, ordered the captain of his guards, and an execu¬ 
tioner, to precede him in all his public proceffions; and to 
bang up any man who (hould prefent him with a paper. 

This deterred Olivarez from executing his order, and Philip 
was fo much a bigot to the papal authority, and fo averfe 
to come to extremities with his holinefs, that he never re¬ 
futed it, nor did he ever call the council. 

Sixtus gave Philip (till more evident marks of his difplea- His hatred 
lure for the intended prefumption of Olivarez , by forcing king 
him to recall him as his ambaffador, and to fend the duke Philip* 
of SeJJa in his room; Philip bore all this, being ftill in 
hopes ihat the pope would declare himfelf head of the 
league in France \ but in this he was deceived, nor would 
he even enter into an alliance with Philip for placing a 
catholic king on the throne of France , pretending that fuch 
a power was veiled in the pope alone. He was even dif— 
pleafed with Cajetan , his legate, for Tiding too openly with 
the leaguers, and checked him for fuffering his chaplains to 
preach againft the king. A moft dreaful famine, which at 
this time vifited the ecclefiaftical ftate, furnilhed Sixtus 
with an opportunity of {hewing how well he defcrved to 
fiil a throne, by his alleviating the miferies of his fubje&s, 
to whom he remitted their taxes, and, in particular cafes, 
gave money. Though the poor were then forced to feed 
on the flelh of the moft loathfome animals; and though 
the price of bread was equal to fix (hillings and fixpence 
the pound, yet no public commotion happened, nor was 
any private robbery complained of. Sixtus on that occafion, 
made a fevere trial of his people’s fubmiffion to his laws, 
by ordering a waggon load full of bread to be bought up at 
adiftance, and driven through Rome , and it paffed without 
the fmalleft attempt made to rifle it. Before his death, he 
paffed a fumptuary law, which was moft punctually conform¬ 
ed to, and he ordered a body of troops to march towards the 
frontiers of Naples , intending (as was thought) to complete 
his great defign of reannexing that crown to the holy fee; 
and under pretence of vifiting the works for draining the 
ma flies about Ferracina, he followed them in perfon. The His ° ea “ l 
Spaniards were apprized of his defign, and oppofed him 
with an army ; but in the mean while, the pope having for 
fome months been in a bad ftate of health, died on the 
twenty feventh of Augujl 1590, and in the fixty ninth year 
of his age. 

The chara£ler of Sixtus is beft feen in the profperous and gene- 
condition of the pontificate at the lime of his death. He ral cha- 

found his fubjects funk in flotb, over-run with pride and racier. 

U 4 poverty. 
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poverty, and loft to all fenfe of civil duties ; but he re¬ 
covered them from that defpicable ftate to induftry, and 
then to plenty and regularity. He eftedted this by a plain 
maxim, the pra&ice of which, however, none but a great 
genius could have enforced; which was, that a people 
not preft by taxes are apt to grow indolent, and that in¬ 
duftry is the only fource of riches and plenty to a ftate. 
Though Sixtus fate no more than fix years on the papal 
throne, he found the truth of this maxim remarkably veri¬ 
fied. By forcing his fubjedls to work that they might pay 
the heavy taxes impofed on them ; he rendered them happy 
and contented,and himfelf rich and powerful. Sixtus 6 \i not, 
however, require them to perform impoffibilities. Though 
frugal of his money, he furnifhed materials for induftry to 
the poor, who could not afford them, $nd paid himfelf out 
of their labour; and he was fo fevere a judiciary over the 
petty magiftracy who executed his orders, that there was 
fcarcely a beggar in his dominions, excepting thofe ho 
were difabled by age, ficknefs, or accidents, and who were 
provided for in the public hofpitals Tnofe offices about his 
court which were profitable, but required no great abilities 
to fill them, were 'put up to file for his own profit ; and by 
feriking off a number of expenfivt, but ufeiefs, employ¬ 
ments, he is faid to have augmented his revenue fixty thou- 
land crowns a year. Sixtus , after all, feerns to have been 
a hater of mankind, and to have had very little regard to 
diftributive juftice; for he often mads no fcruple of con¬ 
verting nunifhment into pecuniary mul&s when the parties 
could afford it; and to be accufed before him was almoft 
the fame thing as to be condemned. No part of the public 
hufinefs or revenue was too minute for his infpe&ion; and 
though profufe in enriching his relations, he left in his 
treafury five millions of crowns, which he had amaffed for 
executing the defigns he had formed upon Naples. His 
nephew, the cardinal Montalto , befides poflefling an annual 
revenue of a hundred thoufand crowns, was prefented by his 
■uncle with two hundred and fifty thoufand in ready money, 
boufes, jewels, and furniture. He married one of his 
nieces into the Colonna , another inro the Urjini family, two 
6f the nobleft in Italy ; and befides giving a portion of one 
hundred and twenty fix thoufand crowns to Colonna , who 
married the eideft, he lent him four hundred thoufand out 
of the public treafury for ten years, without intereft, to 
pay his debts. He provided for his other nephew, Michael 
Peretti , (which was the name of his family) an eftate of 

fixty thoufand crowns a year, befides giving him a princi¬ 

pality, a marquifate, and an earldom, and procuring him 
an alliance with the Colonna family. 

Urban Sixtus was fucceeded, as had been forefeen in his life time, 

VII. pope by cardinal Cqflagna , who was efteemed to be the worthieft 

■ 5 member of the facred college, and'took the name of Urfort 

■ ■ ■ VII. 
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jfH. but he died on the feventeenth day of his pontificate, 
pet'ore he was inaugurated. He was fuceeeded, after a va-r 
rancy of two months and nine days, by Sfrondrati , cardinal 
of Cremona, who took the name of Gregory XIV. Upon, 
hi? acceflion he affe&ed to a& with lefs rigour than SixtusV. 
Jiad done; and he gave donatives to his electors, on account 
of the fcarcity of corn and provifions which flill continued 
in Italy. He was a warm partizan for the holy league in 
prance ; and ordered his nuntio, the bifnop of Piacenza , at 
Paris , to publifh his letter, by which he promifed tofupply 
it with fifteen thoufand crowns a month ; and he fent his 
nephew, Hercules Sfrondrati , with an army acrofs the Alps to 
fupport it. He excommunicated Henry IV. but, before he 
could fignalize his pontificate with any great action, he died, 
on the fifteenth of Odlober , 
dinais. 
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1591, after creating leven car- 
onc of whom was his own nephew. 


Si 


Innocent 


VIIL 

pope 


fucceed Gregory , and he took the name of Innocent IX. He iX. pope, 
had begun to take meafures for relieving his fuhjedts under 
the diftreffes they fuffered from the famine ; when he died, 
in the feventy-third year of his age, after filling the papal 
throne only two months. 

He wa§ fuceeeded, on the twenty-eighth of January, Clement 
1592, by cardinal Aidobrundino , who took the name of Cle- 
mit VIII. He a (fumed the pontificate feemingly withgreat 
diffidence and dejection ; nor would he mount the papal 
throne without failing upon his knees before the altar. He 
iignalized his entrance upon his government, by vifiting 
churches and religious houl'es, and by his zeal to lupprefs 
robbing and duelling j and he entered warmly into the in- 
terelts of the Partjian league. The royal party remonftrated 
againft all the bulls which he'publifhed to their prejudice j 
and fent the cardinal de Gondy , and the marquis of Pifani, to 
difabufe his holinefs, as to the prejudices he entertained 
againft Henry, who, about this time, to the confufion of all 
his enemies, renounced the protellant, and embraced the 
Roman catholic religion. It was, however, with vaft difli- Gregory 
cuity, and not without great management, that Gregory was abfoives 
prevailed upon to give his majefty abfolution, and not be- Henry W 
fore his ambafiadors, the cardinals Perron and OJJ'a , had re- of France, 
ceived from the hands of his holinefs, a flagellation, which 
he infilled to be due to their mailer for his herefy. One of 
the conditions upon which this mighty favour was conferred, 
vas, that Henry fhould caufe the decrees of the council of 
Trent, to be received in France. The refloration of tran- See 
quility in that kingdom, left Clement at liberty to fend two Vol.VTII 
thoufand horfe and eight thoufand foot to the afiiftanceof the 
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ance between the imperialifts, Poles, and Tranjylvanians 
againft the infidels, but with very little effedh His legate!) 
cardinal de Me aid, whom he fent to France with a confirms! 
tion of Henry's abfoluticn, was received by that print* i n 

perfon with the higheft honours, ^nd his inftrudtions weie 
regiftered by the parliament of Paris. Next year, Clement 


regiftered by the parliament of Paris. 


Hen, 


Hiftory of 

Naples 
Under the 
duke of 
Alcala 


• % W J V 

ambaffador at Rome ; and it was greatly owing to his holinefs 
that the conferences for peace were opened at Vervins , in 
1597; which, next year, terminated in a treaty. But we 
are now to attend the hiftory of other parts of Italy. 

r . n) /» o. • ’ _ , _ 1 .1 1 « 
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which was 
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mer were fo bold in their defeents, that they plundered even 
part of the fuburbs of Naples ; and the latter chofe for their 
head one Beradi , who affumed the title and ornaments of a 
king ; but his followers were foon difperfed by the royal 
troops. 

The reader, in our hiftory of the papacy, has feen the 
pretenfions which the popes, from time to time, formed up- 
on that kingdom ; and which Alcala oppofed with great vi¬ 


gour 


Though 


Trent to be printed and publilhed in his government, yet he 
■would allow none of thofe which were derogatory to the 
royal authority to be executed j nor would he enforce the 
acceptance of them by affixing to them the royal permiflion. 
Alcala prohibited all the other extravagant bulls publifhed by 
the haughty pontiffs, to the prejudice of the royal autho 
rity; efpecialJy that called In Ceena Domini ; and in many 
other refpe&s checked the encroachments of the fee of Rom 
upon his matter’s prerogative. He was particularly careful, 
towards the latter end of his government, in fortifying the 
fea-coafts againft the defeents of the Turks , which were often 
attended with prodigious ravages; but he died in the year 
1571, with the character of being a virtuous, wife, and vi 
gilant viceroy. 


Granvelle 
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fitted out a confiderable naval armament which did great fer 
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Philip 
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all the parts of the world, obliged him to make frequent de 
mands upon the Neapolitans- for money ; and it is faid that 

cardinal Granvelle , during four years of his adroiniftration 

there, 
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{here, raifed upon the Neapolitans two million, three hun¬ 
dred thoufand ducats, exclufrve of the money arifing from 
thefale of titles, and other perquifites; all which were fent 
out of the kingdom. The cardinal, however, was as vi¬ 
gorous as his predeceflors had been in maintaining the royal, 
again ft the papal and ecclefiaflical, prerogative. "He ordered 
the prifon belonging to the archbiftiop of Naples to be for¬ 
cibly broke open, and tried and executed, by the civil au¬ 
thority, a felon whom he took out of it. The archbilhop The vice* 
excommunicated the officers of the viceroy, and the latter roy pu- 
had the fpirit to punifh thofe of the archbiihop, who had nifties the 
publilhed the excommunication, bv imprifonment and other archbi¬ 
penalties, to fequeftrate the archbifhop’s revenues, and to (hop of 
banilh his vicar out of the kingdom. This refolute proceed- Naples . 
ing intimidated the pope and his confiftory, fo that they did 
not dare openly to refent it. Don John of Aujlria had pre¬ 
fixed too much on his great fervices and his relation to Phi¬ 
lip-, for he confidered the kingdom of Naples as being little 
iother than a provifion for himfelf $ but he was oppofed by 
the cardinal, and don John fecretly follicited his recall from 
the viceroyalty. Philip fent the marquis de Mondejar , who The mar* 
was known to be no friend to don John , to govern Naples, quis of 
The marquis, on his arrival there, affe&ed an independ- Motsdejar, 
cncy upon the cardinal as well as don John , and made both 
of them his enemies ; fo that, though he was an able go¬ 
vernor, he was fo much hated by the Neapolitans , that the 
benefit they received from his adminiftration was attributed, 

I iottohim, but to their patron, St. Januarius ; and even 
he glory he acquired by defeating the Turks , when they made 
defeent upon the kingdom, was aferibed to his generals. 

The hatred of the Neapolitans would have been far from dif- 
rediting the marquis in Philip's eyes, had he not violated 
he rights of a convent, by attempting to force a nun, who 
fas a rich heirefs, to marry his eldeft foil. This gave fuch 
handle to Granvelle againft him that he was recalled. 

His fucceffor, the prince of Pietra Perfa , reaped thebe- the prince 
efit of his many wife regulations and edi£fs for the good of of Pietra 
ie people. Upon his arrival at Naples , he ordered fifteen Perfa t 
undred crowns, that had been appropriated for defraying 
leexpences of his entry, to be given to a public charity ; 
id he obtained from the parliament of Neapolitan barons 
id freeholders twelve thoufand crowns. This money he 
id out on a confiderable armament, which he fent to the 
?ffiftancc of Philip , under the command of the prior of Hun- 
pry and cardinal Spinelli , to ferve in the reduction of Por- 
pgol to Philip’s authority. Philip finding the inconvenience? 
plong viceroyalties, they were limitted to the term of three 
pears; at the expiration of which the prince left Naples, 
imiverfally efteemed and beloved for his wifdoin, affability, 

M moderation. 

His 
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His fuccefTor, the duke of OJJuna , having been bred in 
camps, could not, at firft, reconcile himfelf to the babitsol 
civil life. He, however, in the courfe of his government^ 
fucceeded fo well, that he obtained from the parliament fub- 

fidies to the amount of two million, four hundred thoufand, 

ducats ; and, at laft, by his care, affiduity, and publicfpi- 
Thecount rit, he became popular. He was fucceeded by thecountof 


OJfuna, 

viceroy 


rtt, 

de Mir an- Miranda 


This nobleman found NapL 


da vice- ditti, who had formed themfelves into a regular army under 
roy. their leader, or, as they called him, their king, Benedetu 

Mongone. The government’s troops had been often baffled 
by thofe of the banditti, whofe numbers encreafed to a for¬ 
midable head after their expulfion by Sixtus V. out of the 


ecclefiaftical ftate. They 


and took towns, 


and acted, in all forms, like difciplined foldiers, had they 
not been paid by the plunder they made and the military 
contributions they raifed. Mongone being taken, and put to 


Nap l 


Camp 


The pope 
intends to 


became formidable to the pope himfelf; fo that he gave the 
viceroy permilfton, at all times, to enter the territories of 
the church in purfuit of the banditti. 

His holinefs ha<\not forefeen the ufe that Philip maieot 
this permiflion ; fdr the viceroy had fecret orders, under 


invade pretext of purfuing the banditti, to obferve the motion of 


Naples. 


the pope’s troops, who was then Sixtus V. and who, as we 
have already feen, died juft as he was about to have at¬ 
tempted the conqueft of Naples ; in which, according to 
fome authors, he was to have been aflifted by queen Eliza-- 
heth of England. As the forces fent by the viceroy to the ec- 
clefiafticai ftate, were chiefly defigned to watch the pope, 
and not numerous, they were defeated by the banditti, who 
then redoubled their ravages to fuch a degree, thatpopeC/r- 
went VIII. found it neceilary to unite his troops under thofe 

of the viceroy, which were commanded by the count of Cm* 

* ' ' invited into the 


/ 


rfano. Sciarra being, about this time. 


brother, Lucca , to 


command them ; and they ftill continued to give great un- 
eaftnefs to the viceroy. Lucca , at laft, being betrayed ana 

put to death, the count entirely lupprefled the banditti, and 

entered Naples as triumphantly as if he had returned from a 

foreign conqueft. , 

During the count de Miranda ’s government, which, by 

triennial prorogations, continued for nine years, he rafted 
no lef's than fix million of ducats upon the Neapolitans", 
great part of which was employed in building, equipping) 
and n anning (hips to join the Armada of Spain in 
$unate expedition .ogainft England , and to defend the JVw- 
iitan coafts aguinft toe repeated defients and ravages of t 

Turks. He was, upon the whole, efteemed a good g° ver " 
- nor, 
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jOf. and, upon his being recalled, in the year 1595, he was Count 
facceeded by the count of Olivarez j who, for twelve years, Olivarez 
tod been minifter from Philip at the court of Rome j during 
tthich time he had a&ed with uncommon addrefs, patience, 
mdpenetration. The feverity of his manners and educa- 
lion led him to difcourage the expenfive modes of living, 

2nd the ufelefs exteriors of government. He therefore ap¬ 
plied himfelf entirely to the adminiftration of juftice and to 
tliemaintainance of order, peace and plenty, throughout all 
parts of the kingdom : but, at the fame time, he embellilhed 
the city of Naples , by employing the famous archite&Tfltf- 
lawupon public works that, for elegance, utility and mag¬ 
nificence, are not inferior to thofe of the firft cities of the 
world. Being no favourite of Philip III. of Spain , upon 
that prince’s fucceeding his father, Philip II. Olivarez was 
removed from his government, and «ucceeded by the count and count 
of Lemos , who arrived at Naples on the fixth of July y Lemos , 

1595. _ viceroys. 

As that year was the eve of a new century, it gave an op¬ 
portunity for one c Tommafa Campanella to form a mod extra¬ 
ordinary fchenie for expelling the Spanijh government out 
of Naples, and rendering that kingdom independent of the 
pope. This perfon had lived and talked fo freely, that he 
had been clapped up in the inquifition at Rome y where he 
lad been fo leverely difciplined, that he had formed this 
plan of revenge. From the prifon of the inquifition he was 
lent to be confined in a convent at StUo> where he was born; 
and where he met with fpirits that, by their gloomy habits of 
life, were fufceptible of enthufiafm, and could relifti the 
mod extravagant propofitions. Campanella foon acquired a 
tad reputation for his fkill in judicial aftrology, and he 
made ufe of it in awakening the attention of the monks and 
friars to certain prodigious events, in the kingdom of Na¬ 
th, that were to ufher in the approaching century. Having 
fixed in their minds a firm opinion of his prefcience, he pro¬ 
ceeded to declare, that thefe events were no lefs than thofe 
we have already mentioned. As the perfons he converfcd 
with were Neapolitans , they the more readily believed him ; 
becaufe they equal!/ hated the papal, as the Spanijh , govern¬ 
ment: and the number of his profelyted followers, all of them 
plonks, amounted to three hundred. In their fermons they 
inveighed againft the Spanijl.b tyranny; and the infe&ion 
Spread fo far, that it was caught by the bifhops of Nicajlro , 

paw, Melito , and Oppido , as well as fome of the chief no¬ 
blemen of the kingdom. 

As to Campanella himfelf, his hifiory is remarkable. In Hifiory of 
learning he had an uncommon genius, and, with great Campa - 
penetration, he faw and blamed tnat of Arijlotle ; and laid nella s 
Man for a fundamental reformation of philofophy. It is confpi- 
“V no means improbable that Campanella’^ confinement and racy. 

loiterings in. the inquifition had touched his brain; and, 

among 
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among other articles with which he and his folIowers wett 
charged, one was, that they intended to have killed all the 
jefaits, and to have called in the Turks to their affiftance. 
The confpirators aflembling in a body of about eight hun¬ 
dred, their defign took air ; and, before their numbers grew 

formidable, they were quelled by Carlo Spinclli; their ring, 
leaders were feized, and many of them put to death. As to 
Campanella , the tortures he underwent are incredible; but 
by his inflexible refolution, he furmounted them all, and 
was delivered from them by pope Urban VIII. who, how* 
ever, could not protect him ; but he fent him to France , 
where he became a kind of favourite with Lewis XIII. and 
cardinal Richlteu ; and he died peaceably at Paris. 

ClementVlll. being now clofely united with Henry IV. of 
France , he had the courage to aflert his claim to the dutehy 
of Ferrara , upon the death of Alphovfo , its laft duke, who 
had bequeathed it to one of his kinfmen, Ccsfar de EJie, 
whofe legitimacy was difputed. Cajar was in pofleffionof 
the late duke’s eltates, and intimated his title to them to the 
pope, Clement VIII. amongfl: other princes. Clement treated 
Cajar *s letter, and the perfon who prefented them, with 
the utmoft indignation; tearing the one, and driving the 
other out of his prefence. He then fent his nephew, car- 
dinal Aldobrandini , with a body of troops, into the Bolog- 
nefe\ but, in the mean while, he cited Cafar to appear be¬ 
fore him at Rome j and ordered him, under pain of excom¬ 
munication, to renounce his pretenfions to the Ferrorefe, 
Ceefar , disregarding thefe citations, affembled an army and 
beat the pope’s troops ; upon which his holinefs, cloathing 
himfelf in a fuit of armour, which is {fill (hewn in the Va¬ 
tican at Rome, marched at the head of his army (which was 
far ftronger than any that Cacjar , though he was well be¬ 
loved by the Ferrareje , could raife) to Ferrara ; which Ca- 
Jar was obliged to abandon at one gate, while the warlike 
pontiff entered it at another. 

Clement owed this important acquifltion to the friendfhip 
of Henry IV. of France , who was better pleated to fee the 
Ferrareje in the hands of the pope, to whom it belongsat 
this day, than in thofe of either the emperor or the catholic 

king. Clement , after this, fhewed himfelf very acceflibleto 

all applications in Ccsfar' s favour. He abfolved him and hi$ 
followers from their excommunication ; he reftored to bun 
half the artillery of Ferrara , and the allodial pofl’effionscf 
his family, with the dutchies of ALodena and Reggie, which,; 
with the emperor’s confent, had been bequeathed tobimby 
the late duke. Clement foon after vifited Ferrara ; which he 
took poflefidon of in form, and re*annexed it, for ever, to 

the holy fee. ^ . 

Clement made now a very illuftrions figure in the affairsot 
Europe. His legate and nuncio had mediated the peace o 

Vervins between France and Spain j and h-r was arbitrator o 
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Mar- ar.d makes 

an illuitri- 


flthe remaining differences between the 
Joke of Savoy. He received the archdui 
mrfof with great magnificent _^ . ? 

gperfon, he married him and Rubella , the king of Spain's ous fi- are 
filer; and Margaret to the king of Sp.tin, who had fponfors. 
jjpon the return of his holinefs to Rome, that city was vi- 
fied by an inundation of the Tiber, which had almoflto- 
nllycleftroyed it, and carried off one thoufand of its inha¬ 
lants. 

Though Clement, at fir ft, was mortified by the edi& of 

. t ■ 1 1 If . V . «« t 
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in Europe . 


htz 


roar 


of the proteftants, he was 


conciled to Henry, 
Margaret of Valois 


fa he might marry one of his miftreffes ; and he appointed 
(ommiffioners to examine its validity. 

In the year 1600, the jubilee was celebrated nt Rome to the Magniff- 
itmoft extent of folemnity, ceremony and magnificence; cent jubi« 
and the pope, with a generous difdain, refufed to proceed in lee at 
lie arbitration between the French king and the duke of Sa- Rome, 
fy becaufe the latter had been heard to accufe him of par- 

Henry ; and lefufed, for that reafon, to confign, as 
hd been agreed on, the county of Sa/uce into his hands. 

Never fince the decadence of the Roman empire had Rome 
fen fo many fovereign piinces, from all parts, within her 
nils, as on the occaiion of this jubilee; and few popes had 
ever been courted fo much as Clement as at this time, either 

through the policy or the weaknefi, of the different princes 

Imp. 

fs of Beaufort, the favourite miftiefs of Hen - 
ijlv. being now dead, he declared his intention to marry 
7 Mcdicis, daughter to the late great duke of Tvfcanyi 
for which reafon Clement confirmed the fenrence of his com-. 

‘ loners, who had declared Henry's marriage with Mar - 


of 


[fit of Vulois 
H as his .. 

marriage, by proxy. 


Henry 

Mary of Medici ; and, in the 


Mneof his holinefs, prefented the bride with a fet of rich 
Ms and an hundred thoufand ducats in ready money, 
tnelegate then proceeded to accommodate the differences 
Ktween the French king and the duke of Savoy, which were 
‘bait amicably adjufted, by the exchange of laBreffefo rthe 
Mrquifate of Saluces , which was ceded to the crown of 

write. 

L mmt \ before his acceffion to the popedom, been The pope 

^protector of the Scotch nation, founded a college at Rome forms the 

mon h ft e ^ U r ation t be ftudents of that kingdom; and a Scotch and 

feft£ ry /°n the f ^ ales of his ? wn country, who, being other col - 
liiv j aiI Pavilion, were a burthen upon private cha- i e{ r e s. 

J’Wandered about the ftreets of Rome ; as he did a b 

tiik° n° r C ^f poor Foman boys. He would have prevailed 
tun ~ 


authorife the decrees of the 

the 
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tfie council of Trent within his dominions ; but he met will 
fo vigorous ah oppoiicion from the parliament of Parity that 
he was obliged to drop the defign ; neither could he obtain 
at this time, the re-ad million of the Jefuits, who had been 
for fome years, baniflied out of that kingdom. A folemn 
ambafi'y came, in the year 1601, from the fophy of Perfa 
to induce the pope to prevail with the Chrijlian powers to 
afiift him againft the Turks ; but this ambaffy, like mod 
others of the fame kind, proved only to be a contrivance i'et 
on foot by an Englijhtnan , and fome of his confederates, to 
cheat Clement and the credulous princes of chriftendom, of 
their money. Clement , at laft, became fenfiblc of the arts 
of th ejfe/uits, who had invaded his authority in feveral parts 
of the gobe ; in England , amongft the Roman catholics, par- 
ticularly; and he publifhed a bull, explaining, or curtailing, 
their privileges. To preferve an appearance of impartiality, 
however, he was prefent at a difpute concerning grace and 
free will ; and regulated feveral abufes which had crept; 
into the church of Rome with regard to confeffions. The* 
yefuits were fo much nettled at his not giving the prefer-; 
enceto their order over that of the Dominicans, that fomeof 
them difputed his infallibility, and denied him to be the red 
fucceflor of St. Peter. They likewife defended thedoiffrine 
of Molina, one of their brotherhood, concerning grace, 
which had occafioned a great deal of noife between them 
and the Dominicans, and had been again and again con¬ 
demned by the congregations at Rome - 
Affairs of But, though Clement was averfe to the yefuits, their order 
the Jefu- was, at this time, very powerful in Europe ; and Henry IV. 
its. had not only fufFered them to return to France, but had ap¬ 

pointed one of them to be his confefior. That prince; in 
the year 1603, had been Blocked by the imprudent zeal of 
the proteftauts ; who, in one of their fynods, had declared 
the pope to be the real antichrift, juft about the time that 
his holinefs had fent twelve thoufand men, under his ne¬ 
phew, Aldobrandino, to afiift the emperor againft the infidels 
in Hungary, which they did, but with little eftetft. Hsurjl 
jreprefented the indecency of this decree to the proteftauts, 
becauie it implied that he was a worfhipper of amichrillj 
but he could not prevail upon them to withdraw it. 

• The glorious actions that had been performed by Alexan¬ 
der Farnefe , who was firft prince, and then duke, of Purmi 
and was efteemed the beft general of his age., had raifed thatj 
family to great confideration in Italy. The emperor, Cham 
V. during his life-time, never could be prevailed upon tej 
reftore Piacenza either to Alexander or his father ; but Philip 
was fo fenfible of the high merits of Alexander while, in hij 
youth, he refided at his court, that he fent an order to hiJ 
governor of the Milanefe for its reftitution, which he re¬ 
voked that very night; but the revocation did nor come to 
the governor till after he had executed the former order. 

Rar.uia'j) 
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Rahuccio , the Ton of Alexander, was a favourite with pope A riot at 
Clement VIII. whofe niece he married ; and, being con- Rome. 
rented with the glory he acquired under his father in the 
tew Countries, he led a tranquil and inofFenfive life upon his 
own dominions. His brother, cardinal Edivard Farncfe , was 
iDt of fo peaceable a difpofition ; and embroiled himfelf with 
the pope’s prefedl of Rome, on account of a criminal whoi 
fu-j taken refuge in his palace, which was befet by the of¬ 
ficers of juftice. The other princes and nobility of Rome, 
refoiving to maintain their fhameful privilege of prote&ing 
criminals of every kind, put themfelves under arms, and 
carried the felon by force to a confiderable diftance from 
Rune. The pope, irritated at fo daring a violation of pub¬ 
lic juftice, deprived the cardinal of his government of St. 

Peter’s patrimony, which the cardinal refufed to refign. 

Upon this, Clement had recourfe to force ; and the cardinal 
thinking proper to fubmit, all differences between them 
were made up, at the interceffion of his elder brother the 
duke of Parma. 

Soon after this, the pope died, on the fecond of March, Death of 
1605, without making any formal decifion upon the dif- the pope, 
puted points between the Jefuits and the Dominicans. His 
charafter feems to have been too feverely treated by fome 
warm proteftant writers. He filled the pontificate with great 
dignity and moderation ; nor, perhaps, were the proteftants 
themfelves entirely blamelefs, as to the ufe they made of 
their toleration under feveral Roman catholic princes, parti¬ 
cularly in France. We know of no violent exercife of his 
Supremacy, nor did he exert the infolent, but ineffe&ual, 
fu minations of his predecefTors againft the crown of Eng¬ 
land. On the contrary, he admonifhed the Roman catholics, 
both there and in Scotland, to a quiet and refpe&ful fubmif- 
fion to the civil power; and, if any examples were made, 
the punifhments were owing to their own violence and im¬ 
prudence. 

Cardinal Baronins, the famous annalifl ar.dhiflorian, was,' 
at that time, in high reputation for his learning, and flood 
the faireft of any member in the fiicred college to have fuc- 
ceeded Clement in the popedom , but he had difobliged the 
Spanijh faction, which was then very powerful in the con¬ 
clave, by fome exceptionable paffages, in which he im¬ 
pugned the independency of their matter's right to the 
crown of the Tkuo Sicilies, by veiling the paramount power 
in the fee of Rome. He was befriended by cardinal Aldo- 
brmlinij who had the greateft intereft of any fingle member 
in the conclave ; but the Spaniards weie powerful enough to 
inipole a negative, not only upon his ele< 5 tion, but upon 
that of the famous cardinal Bellarmine , the mod zealous, 
and perhaps the ableft, advocate that ever appeared for the 
fee of Rome. The choice, at lafl, fell upon the cardinal Succeed- 

de Medici, a relation of the great duke of Tufcany j and he ed by 
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mounted the papal throne by the name of Leo XI. He was 
adorned with his family’s virtues, thofe of liberality, muni, 
ficence to learned men, affability, and a wonderful dexte- 
rity in managing bufinefs, which had rendered his miniftry 
at the French, and other, courts, very fuccefsful, and ufeful 
to the late pope. His elevation made, to appearance, no 
alteration upon his behaviour, but he died in the feventieth 

year of his age, and the feventeenth day of his pontificate. 

Upon his deceafe, the conclave was again divided, and 
after many cavafllngs of the cardinals, Camilla Borghefe, who 
took the name of PaulV. was chofen pope. He was then 
no more than fifty years of age; and being efteemed an ex¬ 
cellent civilian, he had difcharged feveral commiflions with 
great fuccefs. Upon his election he promoted to the degree 


V/IAIVWVU 

of cardinal, his nephew, by his filter, Scipio Caffarelli ; "and 
gave high polls to his other relations. His firft care, as 
pontiff, was to advance the power and revenue of the holy 
fee; and he preft the French king to order the decrees of 
the council of Trent to be received in his dominions. He 


preft the French king to order the decrees of 


Tj 


He 


Jcfuits in Sp 


being obilged to pay their tythes, and he cenfured the com¬ 
monwealth of Lucca , for the pronenefs that its inhabitants 
had difcovered to embrace theproteftant religion. It is true, 
the magiftrates had prohibited all commerce and intercourfe 


wi 


9 

dered this edict as an invalion of his authority, and infilled 
upon its being repealed, that the cenfures of the church 
might have their full effect againft the delinquents. Paul 
had, likewife, fome difference with the court of Spain, the 
viceroy of Naples having imprifoned two bookfellers, who 
had publilhed and fold the eleventh volume of the annals 
of Baronius . But the chief tranfaCtion which diftinguilhed 
the pontificate of Paul V. was his celebrated difference with 
the republic of Venice. 


Hillorv of We 


Venice 


his differ- are not of lb flexible a nature in matters of religion, as 
enee with thofe of other Ro?nan catholic countries, where a fingle 


the re¬ 


public 

P'srhce. 


law. 


pei fori gives law. 'The Venetians had long complained of 
the encroachments of the church upon their civil policy; 
and their government had iftued two ediCts for preventing 
the inereafe of religious buildings, and the farther augmen¬ 
tation of the enormous wealth of the clergy, by prohibit¬ 
ing them to make farther purchafes of lands or houfes, 


ing them 


without the content 


of 


the 


imprifoned two ecelefiaftics by 


figniory. They 
bv their own 


authority; nor 


:ou!d the pope prevail with the republic, as the ecelefiaftics 


were accui'd of capital crimes, to give tnem up ru me 
spiritual juriiiliction. Paul V. had in his difpofition all the 
fiery materials of his molt haughty predeceffors ; but was 
deilirute of thHr policy and firmnefs in conducting great 
affairs, lie ftileu himfelf the vicceod, the monarch of 


to give 


them up to the 


tiery materials 
dell irate of t! 


and 
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d firmnefs in conducting great 
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chriftendom, and the fupporter of papal omnipotence. His 
preemption and overbearing fpirit was encreafed and en¬ 
couraged by the cardinals Baronins , and Bellarmine , men of 
reading, and of fome abilities* in that ufelefs controverfial 
learning, which was then in vogue among the votaries of 
the church. Like him, they were intoxicated with 
veneration for the papal power; and they undertook to de¬ 
fend Paulin his moit abfurd and ridiculous claims. As if 
he had really been perfuaded of his own omnipotence; he 
fent two briefs to his nuntio at Venice, for avocating to the 
eccleliaftical court the two imprifoned ecclefiaffics, and for 
annulling all the laws made by the republic relating to the 
clergy. He was feconded by the Jefuits and the Capuchins , 
whoaifowned the civil authority when putin competition 
with that of the pope ; and the Venetians employed the 
famous Sarpi, commonly called father Paul , one of the beft 
pens in Europe , to defend their condudk. The quarrel foon 
became ferious, for the Venetians treated the mandates of his 
holinefs with the utmoft contempt. Upon this, he laid 
their republic under an interdict, while they banifhed all 
th t Jefuits and Capuchins out of their territories. 

Some of the cardinals, by pretending to mediate an ac- Progrefr 
commodation, in reality inflamed the difference, in hopes of the 
that the pope’s violent temper would put an end to his fame, 
days, in refentment of the difrefpedt that had been fnewn 
him. All they could obtain was a forbearance of twenty 
four days before he proceeded to execute his threats; but the 
Venetians, in the mean while, knowing the inutility of ail 


other arguments, prepared for war. 


I hey ordered all the 


clergy within their dominions to pay no regard to the papal 
decrees; they gave leave to the Capuchins to return to their 
city on promife of good behaviour; but the Jefuits were 
exiled for ever from their territories, and even correfpond- 
ing with them was rendered highly penal. Henry IV. of 
France, was the only prince in Europe on whom the pope 
could depend with any degree of fecurity. That prince, 
defirous of quiet, promifed Paul his friendfhip, and the 
king of Spain did the fame, hut upon condition of the 
Neapolitan tribute being remitted, and Ferrara and Ancona 
delivered into his hands. The Venetians , on the other parr, 
had private affurances of fupport from the king of Great 
Britain , whofe ambaflador, Sir Henry IVotton , then lived ar 
Venice , and the republic of Holland ; and it was even faid, 
that the porte promifed them afliftance likewife. The Ve- 
netians recalled their ambafi’ador from Rome ; a flop was put 
to all proceedings of the inquifition in their city, and pro¬ 
clamation was made by found of trumpet, that if any 
perfon (hould receive a papal interdict pubiifhM at Rome, 
they fhould bring it to the council of ten, under pain of 
death. A hidden and clofe intimacy grew un between Mr. 
Bedel, chaplain to the EnAijh emSa/ly, a.M Sarpi ; and Sir 
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Henry JVoiton was aJmoft every day in conference with the 
fenatc, which gave l'omc countenance to a genera] report 
that the Venetians were about to declare themfelves pro- 
teftatits. Roth parties having appealed to arms, the repub. 
lie took eight thoufand Sivifs into its pay, fitted out a 
fleet, and ordered troops to march towards the frontiers of 
the Alilanefe , while the pope afiemblcd 

dutchy of Spolcto , and formed his confiftory into a council 
of war. 


an army in the 


turns to¬ 
wards 
protef- 


Thcrc is great rcafon for believing that the Venetians, at 
his time, actually had thoughts of throwing off the papa! 
the I'er.c- yoke; and had they been vigoroufly fupported by James\. 

of England, they would have made fuch a declaration; but 
that pufilanimous prince talked to Giujliniano, th t Venetian 
ambaffador at London , in a ftrain of reverence for the papal 
taniifiu. authority, that proved no dependence could be placed 

upon him for any vigorous fupport, fhould the republic take 
that ftep. Henry IV. in the mean while, laboured fincerely 
for an accommodation, it being his intereft to keep equally 
well with the Venetians as the pope. He fent the cardinal 
defoycufe , an able negotiator, to Italy , where he prelied the 
Venetians to make fome fuhmiflions to his holinefs ; but all 
was in vain; and the cardinal was obliged to proceed int 
good earneft in his negociation. 

Their dif- The pope faw the Venetians every day more and more de¬ 
ference termined to oppofe him. At firft he infilled upon their re- 
with the calling the JeJiiits ; but the fenate continued inflexible on 
pope ac- that head, and he was obliged at laft to agree to their terras, 

which, in fa£f, were impofed upon him by Henry. The 
two ecclefiaffical prifoners were, by the republic, delivered 
into the hands of the French ambaffador, to be given up to 
the pope ; all the protefls agninft the validity of the papal 
confutes were annulled, and the cerlcfi iflics were reftored 
to their eftates ; and, though the icpublic difowned the acl, 
the pope abfolved it from the excommunication he had 
pronounced. It has been generally thought, that the papal 

received an irretrievable blow hv this accommoda- 


commo- 

dated. 


power 

dation, as it difeovered how ineffectual th 




fulm inations of 




t 


siKKicra- 
tion and 

indolence. 


the Vatican arc, when oppofed with fpirit and fteadrnefs. 

In the year 1607, Paul endeavoured ro .liffuade the Roman 
catholics of England from fwearing to the king’s fupremacv'T 
and to the independency of his dominions upon the fee or 
Rome ; and he had, about the lame time, fome thoughts of 
lending miflionarics to Congo. Next year he entered upon 
fcveral ridiculous negotiations with the Per dans, the iScfj- 
nans , and other foreigners, who pretended a willingnels 
to embrace the Romijh faith; but attended with no other 
effects but that of uff-hTs parade, and that cf exciting in 
weak minds, a veneration for St. rVw’s fee. He maintain¬ 


ed. 

Git . 


however* a Uriel neurraiitv in between the kings 

in and Prune*- y at the time when it was thought Hew* 

" intended 
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$n.d they made a report unfavourable for the French 


parlia¬ 

ment. 


intended to invade the Milanefe . When that prince was 
gabbed by Raviliac, Paul exprefled great concern for his 
death, and he fent fome Frenchmen to the gallies for feeming 
to rejoice at that barbarous event. 

Toward the end of his pontificate, he became moderate His difi- 
in his meafures, and he fent four cardinals to examine into ference 
the difpute between the duke of Bavaria , and the archbifhop with the 

of Saltzl/ourg ; 

bifhop. He enriched the perfons, houfes, and eftates, of the court and 
B'jijbefe family, with every thing that was curious and 
magnificent in painting, feuipture, and archire&ure. He 
gave his nephew, the cardinal of that name, eftates as it is 
laid, to the value of two millions of crowns, which he 
railed by opprefiion and fimony. At la ft, he funk into fen- 
iuality and luxury, nor would he take any concern but that 
of a neutrality in the differences between the courts of 
Spain and France , which embroiled Italy in a war, on ac¬ 
count of the difpute between cardinal Ferdinand of Mantua , 
and the widow of his brother the late duke. Paul confirm¬ 
ed the inftitution cf the Congregation of the Fathers of the 
Oratory at Paris , and had fome differences with that parlia¬ 
ment, for having condemned to the flames* a book written 
bv his favourite Jefuit, Suarez , which approved of regicide. 


The weak adminiftration, 


during 


XIII. gave him fome hopes of prevailing in 


the minority of Levjis 


this 


conteft. 


but they were disappointed by the firmnefs of the parlia¬ 
ment; nor did he fucceed in his endeavours to introduce 
into that kingdom the decrees of the council of Trent. 


Upon 


the 


ftallination of the marflial D'Jncrr, a Flo- The mar 


reutine, who had been firff miniftcr to Lewis XIlL of quis 
France', the parliament of Paris confifcated all his eftates, D'Ar.crd a 
and the French ambaffador at Rome demanded that his mafter ellate di- 
fliould be put into pofleftion of all the marfhal’s property in vided be- 
that city; which amounted to the value of four hundred tween 
and twenty five thoufand livres. This demand was fo ft re- the pope 
nuoufly infilled upon, that Paul actually gave to the king ana the 
two hundred and fifty thoufand livres, and put the reft into French 
his own pocket. Hearing that the bifhop of Lufon , after- king, 
wards the famous cardinal Richelieu, had been concerned in 
fome transactions to the prejudice of the fee of Rome ; he 
withdrew his countenance from that prelate, though he 

permitted him, during the time of his exile, to relide 

Avignon. ^ 

the laft great action of Paul 9 s life was his aftifting the See 

Bohemians, who had chofen 

but 


at 


imperialiafts againft 
elector Palatine 


th 


Vol. IX. 


for 


who 


tne 

were entirely p. 144, 
months before 


their king; 

defeated in the battle of Prague, a few 
Paul's death, which happened on the tenth of January , 
1621, in the fixteenth year of his pontificate, and the fixty 
mnth of his age. His memory is condemned for bis ne- 
potil/n, and for his neglecting, before his death, aileqclefia- 
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ftical difcipline, and encouraging all kind, of corruption 
and fimony, to aggrandize his nephew, cardinal Borgbefe, 
Gregory PaulV. was fucceeded by cardinal Ludovifio , a noble 
XV. pop e,'Bolognefe, who took the name of Gregory XV. and began 

his pontificate with nine canonizations, among which were 

thofe of Loyala , and Francis Xavier. He publifhed a uni- 
verfal jubilee, and employed one Dotninicus de Jefu Maria , 
a moft impudent enthufiaft and impoftor, to animate the 
French nanifts ap-ainft the oroteftants, who had talfpn 


G rencry 


the name of Gregory XV. and began 


French papifts againft: the proteltants, who. had taken 
arms when their liberties were violated. This pope was 
the author of fome new regulations concerning the ele&ion 
of a pontiff, fo as to make it morefafe for the inferior car- j 

dinals to give their votes according to their confciences, by 

way of private ferutiny. He interpofed in the famousdif- 
pute which had been much 2gitated during the reigns of his 
immediate predecefl'ors, concerning the immaculate con¬ 
ception of the Virgin Mary, which was maintained by the 
Dominicans , and denied by the Frand Jeans ; and he took the 
part of the former, by pnblifhing a bull, which contains 
the abfurd, unintelligible jargon, in which that difpute 
confifts. During his pontificate, he was a vigorous ally to 
the emperor of Germany in his wars with the Bohemian 
proteftants ; and in his time the famous library of Heidel¬ 
berg, belonging to the eleftor Palatine, was carried to Rome, 
where part of it frill remains, though it is laid, that the 
moil valuable books were iinbezzled in Germany , and fome 
loft by fh ip wreck. 

His zeal Gregory's zeal led him to excite the weak French king, 
for the Lcivis XIII. not only againft his own, but the German , pro- 
Roman teflants ; and he was privy to the famous attempt made by 
catholic the duke of Savoy to furprize the city of Geneva . Gregory 
religion, had a moft favourable opportunity, by the unbounded zeal 

of James I. for a match between his fon, and the infanta of 
Spain , to propagate his religion and authority. 7 hat prince 
was io infatuated, as to believe, that it his holinels and he 
were in good corrcfpondcnce, they could reconcile all the 


arms when 


papifts againft the proteftants, 
hen their liberties were violated. 


religious differences of chriftendom. 1 his notion had 
prevailed upon that mifguided monarch to make feveral un- 

rwlunrirr-c nn j nirrrnu rfe with rhe none. He 


This notion had 


prevail 

feemly 


dvances towards an imercourfe with the pope. 


fet at liberty all the papifts who were confined in England 
on account of religion ; and the pope artfully encouraged 

I lis rteao- his fchemes for a general reconciliation of religions. Jama 
nation ° Cent one Gage, to Rome, to follicit the pope’s difpenlation 
with the f°r the marriage j but the rounds of negociation attending 
Uiito of that affair, are at once lo tedious and fo immaterial, that we 
England, mult omit them here. It is fufficient to fay, that when 
* Gage arrived at Rome, and produced his credentials, Gregory 

infiffpd. before he would amnt* a Hifnenfation. that the 


infilled, before he would grant a 
Engljh Roman catholics fhould 


a difpenfation, that the 
have a public church in 


London , under the miniftry of a bifliop, befides a private 
chapel, in which the infanta was to be indulged after her 

marriage- 
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marriage. He farther infilled, that the popilh ecclefiaftics in 
ftwland fhould be refponfible only to their own fuperiors ; 
that the children of the marriage fhould be educated by the 
mother, and that farther expedients fhould be found out 
for the benefit of popery. James made little or no fcruplc 
of fuffering the infanta to have a church or chapel in London ; 
but objected to the independency of the ecclefiaftics upon 
the civil power. His mind, however, was fo much bent 


3 " 


upon 


the match, that he would have 


granted 

o 


all that 


j ^ / 

were VIfI. 


2 


Gregory requefted, had not the Spaniards been infincere in the 
negotiation, and the difpofitions of his people averfe to all 
indulgences of popery. 

In the mean while, the poffeffion of the Valteline by the 
Spaniards , who had there maffacred the proteftant inhabi¬ 
tants, was difputed by the French , Venetians , and the duke 
of Savoy ; but till the difference could be compromifed, the 
country was fequeftered into Gregory’s hands, and he filled 
the forts with his troops, under the command of his nephew. 

Some weeks after this tranfaction was fin idled, Gregory died, 
and left behind him the chara&er of equalling the mod: 
fanguine of his predeceffors in his zeal for popery; but of 
exceeding moft of them in charity, piety, and learning. 

At the time of Gregory s death, the factions of Borghcfe , Urban 
and Ludovifto , the nephews of the two laft popes, 
powerful in the conclave; but they joined in recommend- pope, 
ing to the pontificate cardinal Barber ini , a noble Florentine , 
who was accordingly elected, and took the name of Urban 
VIII. This pontiff had been honoured with many polls 
nd commiffions under the late pope, which he had dif- 

Before his acceffion to the 
popedom, he was efteemed as a poet, and as a. perfon of a 
free, liberal, and independent fpirit; and during bis reign 
he was a patron and benefactor to men of learning and 
genius. The Jcfuits , the great inftruCtors of youth in thofe 
days, taught his Latin verfes in their fchools, as clafficai 
compofitions, nor could the moft fevere of his brother car¬ 
dinals find any fault with his elevation, but that of his not 
being above fifty-five years of age at the time of his eleCtion. 

He began his reign with a great (hew of piety, and added 
eight faints, to thofe canonized by his predeceffor, whom 
he excelled in nepotifm. He bellowed his own cardinal’s 
hat on his brother, Antony ; he raifed his nephews to the 
fame dignity; and in a fhort time, the Bavbcrini family were 
among the richeft and moft powerful of any in Ro?ne. 

Urban’s polite literature was far from foftening his man- Grants a 
ners towards the proteftants, whom he hated and perfecuted; difpenfa- 
but his zeal received a terrible (hock, when the prince of tion for 
Wales abruptly left the Spanijh court, and his father, (whom the mar- 
he looked upon to be as good as a convert to popery) retraCl- riage of 
ed all his conceffions to the Roman catholics. Urban was a the prince 
ftrenuous oppofer of the fatal match between the prince and Wales . 


charged greatly to his credit. 
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the princefs Henrietta Maria , filler to Lewis XIII. But he 
at laft agreed to grant the difpenfation, upon Lewis affurin* 
him that the conclufion of the marriage fhouid be of no 
lervice to the hugonots. Urban faw that James had quar¬ 
relled with Spain , but not with the holy fee; and prevailed 
Upon Lewis to fend an artful agent, the archbifhop of 
Ambrun , to London, where he negotiated privately with James 
in favour of the Roman catholics, for whom he procured 
many favours, by foothing that prince’s ridiculous vanity in 
bis reconciliatory fchemes. 

Urban , foon after his accefiion, publifhed feveral bullq 
one of which abolilhed the order of female Jefuits ; another 
condemned the dodfrine of Janfenius ; another conferred 
the title of eminence upon cardinal legates, and the three 
ccclefiafUcal eledlors of the empire, together with the great 
mafterof Malta. He laboured inceflantly for an accommo¬ 
dation between the French and the Spaniards , as to the affair 
of the Valteline-, but he was, by the court of France , looked 
upon as being too favourable to the Spaniards. In the year 
1625, the French troops entered that country, and reduced 
all its forts. This produced bitter complaints from the 
pope, but all he could obtain was a fufpenfion of arms for 
two months; while his nephew, cardinal Barkcrini , endea¬ 
voured to negotiate an accommodation at Paris ; but with¬ 
out any effedf. Barbcvini returning from Paris, went upon 
a freih legation to Spain, and the pope raifed fix thoufand 
troops to aflift the Spaniards again# the French in the Valte- 
line. We are now to attend the hiftory of Italy independ r 
ent of the popedom. 

The count of Bcnevento fucceeded the count of Lemos , as 
viceroy of Naples , which kingdom Hill continued to be 
fleeced on the one hand by the infatiable court of Spain , 
and to be harrafied on the other by the "Turks. The count 
of Benevento (like his predecefiors) had many difputes with 
the pope about ecclefiafticai immunities, and made no 
fcruple of dragging criminals from their fandfuaries to 


punifhment. fie took the caftle of Durazza , in Hibernia , 
from the Turks, to whom it ferved as a retreat; arid he fub- 
dued the banditti of Calabria. The intrigues of the court 
of Spain occafioned the marquis to be recalled, about the 
year 1610, and he was fucceeded by the count of Lemos, 
fon to him already mentioned, who proved likewife an ex¬ 
cellent governor. He retrieved the finances of the kingdom, 
and fpent out of his own pocket a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
fand crowns in eredfing a magnificent fchool-houfc in the 
univerfity, under Fontana s direction. His example p:e- 
vailed with the Neapolitan nobility to form themfelves into 
literary affociations, in which the viceroy himfelf ufed to 
exhibit his performances, particularly in a comedy, of which 
he was the author. His lucceffor, the duke of Qfjuna , was 
magnificent and liberal, and upon the invafion of Mont- 
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id the Venetians 


a 


to oppofe them j and Tent a body of troops to the 

the governor of Milan. The Venetians corn- 


court 


fleet 

"fliftance of 

gained of this infraction of the neutrality of Spain , and that 

court ordered the duke to defift from hoftilities, but to no 

effect} for his cruizers continued more than ever to diftrefs 
the trade of the republic. The dark defigns of the court 
of Spain renders this part of the Italian hiftory uncertain. It 
is improbable that the duke of OJJuna wpuld have ventured, 
without fome private authority, to difobey the orders of his 
; and it is certain, that when the peace of Italy was 
reftored, he and the governor of Milan , with the marq-uis 
of Bedmar, the Spanijh ambafiador at Venice , entered into a 
©oft dangerous confpiracy againft that republic. The Nea- 
pHtans , who fuffered deeply in their trade in the reprisals 
made upon them by the Venetians , joined in their complaints 
ofthe viceroy; but all was to no purpofe, fo ftrong was his 
credit at the court of Madrid. As he had great parts, and and the 
fliil greater ambition, it was thought (with fome (hew of Venetian 
reafon) that he intended to have made himfelf king of Naples '.; com'pirat 
and that, finding he could not fucceed, as the Venetians were 
now clofely connected with the Spaniards , he had project¬ 
ed the ruin of that republic, and had brought the governor 
of Milan, and the marquis of Bedmar , into the confpiracy. 


7 n Jp 


Vi 


down, and the fenators maflacred, together with the doge 
and the nobility. When the confpiracy was defeated, 
the duke’s conduit was fo fufpicious, that the court of 
ordered cardinal Borgia to luperfede him in his go- 

‘ . . . i i ° • » f /v i . t . . I_ 


I'crnment, which he did with 


great 


difficulty ; but the 


lake’s vail power and eflate, and his artful addrefs, fereen- 
id hitn from puniOiment at the court of Madrid during the 
reign of Philip III. and he would even nave been reftored 
lo his government had not that prince died. Count Oli- 


wez 


Philip 


ibic to the duke, for he was confined to the caftle of Al- 
Hivla to the time of his death, which happened in 1624. 

Don Antonio Zapetto , fucceeded cardinal Borgia in the vice- Zapetto 
oyalty of Naples ; but notwithftanding all his good inter*- viceroy of 
ions for the reformation of the ftate, and reftoring plenty Naples. 

natural fcarcitv which afflicted the king- 


0 the people, a 


om, rendered all his endeavours vain ; and he was fo much 
nfulted by the populace, that he was forced to make feveral 
evere examples of the rioters, by ordering fome of them to 
ic broke upon the wheel, and fixteen to be fent to the 
rallies. The exceffive oppreffions, however, of the court 


f Madrid , were the true fources of all 


the 


miferies the 


wjuiC 


fuftered ; and the abufes of the coin, which he en- 


'•avoured to remedy. 


Spanijh 


recai 


* 

j 
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fucceeded recall him. He was fucceeded by the duke of Alva , wh 

proved to be an excellent viceroy, and would have remov¬ 
ed all the public complaints, had not his efforts been rend, 
ered inefredhial by the perpetual demands of the court for 
money, and a i’eries of earthquakes, and other natural mb 
fortunes. He was obliged to furnifh his court not only 
with money, but troops, to ferve in the Spanijb armies then 
at war both in the Valteline , and the Lozv Countries ; but all 
being inefficient for fatisfying the incefTant demands of 
The duke the ftate, he was recalled, and the duke of Alcala was ap. 
of Alcala pointed to fucceed him. 

viceroy. This new viceroy had the fame difficulties, that his pre. 

decelfors had 


n 
1 




truggled with, to encounter. As the ambition 
and mifmanagement of the Spanijh courr, which continued 
to be governed by Olivarez , encreafed, the diftreffes of the 
Neapolitans encreafed, till, at laft, the perpetual demands 
of the court for men and money, occaftoned a fort of public 
bankruptcy ; and the crown lands and cities were put up 
to fale to fupply the king’s neceffities. The defeents of the 
* Turks , and the ravages of the banditti were again renewed; 

a peffilence, attended by a famine, broke out in many 
places, while the people refufed to l'ubmit to be governed 
by the purchafers of their cities and provinces. The pub 
lie diforders at laft arrived to fuch a pitch as to bid defiance 
to civil government, of which a total ceffation enfued. 
seceeded The duke of Alcala was recalled, and the count of Mm - 


by ms 


tcrev, then the Spanilh ambaflador at Rome , fucceeded him. 


cou t of The count was a favourite with Olivarez , and an eruption 
Monterey. of Mount Vefttvlus , which threatened the total deftru&ion 

of the capital, rendered the commencement of his admini- 
ftration very calamitous. It was however, upon the main, 
equitable and moderate, but he was unable to fupply the 
growing demands of the Spaniards to maintain their foreign 
wars. Thofe perpetual oppreffions, however, withtheim- 
menfe furr.s furnifhed by the Neapolitans , and the troops 
they fent to the Low Countries , the Milancfc , and other 

arnidft all their diftreffes and oppreffions 


Eurotc 


Diftreffes 

©t the 
Neapo¬ 
litans. 


parts of 

Sufficiently prove the vaft natural riches of the country, and 
the refources which the inhabitants had in trade and manu¬ 
factures. The feverity of the government in raffing taxes, 
fuffered none of them to be idle ; and their induftry muft 
have made them a great and powerful people, had they been 
governed by princes of their own, redding among themlelves. 
Upon the removal of Monie.ry from the viceroyalty, he was 
fucceeded by the duke of Medina de las Torres , who had been 
fon-in-law to Olivarez , and was again married to a rich 
Neapolitan heirefs. Under him, the taxes of the Neapolitans 
were rather encreafed than diminifhed, and a number of 
cities and villages were reduced to ruins by the earthquakes, 
in which ten thoufand inhabitants were buried. Had it not 

been for the interpoitton of the Venetian marine, the Turks 

would 
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would have at that time feized upon the rich chapel of 
Isretto. At this time, the French had got a powerful foot¬ 
ing in Italy , and had formed a confpiracy for furprizing the 
city of Naples ; but it was difcovered, and the chief con- 
fpirator, a Neapolitan nobleman, was beheaded in that ca¬ 
pital. They afterwards appeared off Gaeta with a fleet of 
thirty four men of war ; but all their attempts were rend¬ 
ered ineffe&ual by the reflftance of the caftle, and the vigi- 
Jence of don Melchior cle Borgia , the Neapolitan admiral. 

Upon the revolt of Portugal, and Catalonia, from the 
Spaniards , the oppreflxons and taxes of the Neapolitans were 
redoubled, and they were involved in the war which at that 
time broke out in Lombardy , between the duke of Parma 
and pope Urban VIII. 

In the mean while, Olivarez loft his credit at the court of 
Spain , and being fucceeded by don Lewis de Haro, the 
admiral of Cajlile, who had ftrong pretentions to be firffc 
minifter, was appointed to fucceed the duke of Medina, as 
viceroy of Naples, a poft which, however diftinguifhed, 
was now become irkfome to every man of humanity, on. 
account of the inceflant oppreflions and cruelties of the 
Spaniards upon the inhabitants. The appearance of the Turks 
upon the Neapolitan coafts obliged the new viceroy to increafe 
his marine, and he laid a capitation tax upon all the citizens 
of Naples. This frefti oppreffion exafperated the inhabitants The duke 
fo much, that apprehending a general infurre&ion, he or- of Areas 
dered the tax to be difeontinued ; for which inftance of hu-viceroy, 
manky and prudence, he was fo much blamed by the court 
of Spain, that he was removed from his viceroyalty; and the 
duke of Areas was appointed to fucceed him. He proved a 
cruel, proud, and rapacious governor, tindlured with all 
the ridiculous vanity of a Spaniard, and rejoicing in every 
opportunity which the difeontent and miferies of the people 
afforded him for being fevere. The appearance of the 
French upon the coafts of Naples obliged him to raife a nu¬ 
merous army ; but the militia of Naples refufed to attend 
him at that capital. The duk e de Mat alone was then the 
moll powerful, as well as popular, fubje£t of Naples ; but 
he entertained a profeft hatred for the Spaniards. A capital 
Spanijh fhip of war, happening then to be burnt in the 
gulph of Naples, with the lofs of four hundred lives, and 
three hundred thoufand ducats on board ; the viceroy order¬ 
ed the duke of Matalone , upon fufpicion, to be imprifoned, 
that he might ftrike the Neapolitans with the greater terror. 

He had impofed a tax upon fruit, which he mortgaged to 
certain merchants for railing a million of ducats; and as 
fruits were not only the chief delicacies, but the chief fub- 
ffftence of the Neapolitans, this impolition drove them from 
all patience and moderation. One Giulio Genuino, now in 
the eightieth year of his age, who had fuftered feverely by 
Me SpaniJJj tyranny, and had thereby become venerable 

among 
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among the lower people, encouraged their difcont 
which arofe to fuch a height, that the viceroy would 
Jingly have abolifhed the tax, if he had been able to f; 
the demands of thofe to whom it was mortgaged. 

The wife of a low fifhennan, one ' Tommafo A niello, whic 
has fince been contra&ed into Jldajfaniello , had been punch¬ 
ed, for fmuggling a {‘mall quantity of meal, fo feverely, that 
he was obliged to fell his houfhold furniture to dilcharge 

He was in his perfon defperate, active, intrepid 
and of fo frank and open a difpofition, being not above 
twenty-four years of age, that he was beloved by his com- 
panions, and a leader in all their diverfions, to which the 
Italians are the more devoted, the more they are oppreifed. 
He naturally hated the Spanijb government, and as the com¬ 
mon people were indulged with the exhibition of mode 
fights, in which MaJJcnicllo was a principal conductor, he 
formed the defign of freeing his country from its oppreflors 
at the head of five or fix of his countrymen, who were to 


* 

the fine. 


One none was ms ioje con* 
"July 1647, his defign was 
arofe between the tax- 


and 


(ham w 

fident ; but on the feventh 
anticipated by a difpute which 
gatherers and the fruiterers in the market place. MaJJanielk 
ieized this opportunity, and headed the tumult, in which 
the booths of the tax-gathers were demolifhed and plunder¬ 
ed, and themfelves pelted with ftones, fo that they were 
forced to take refuge in the viceroy’s palace; who flighted 
the infurtedlion, and feemed pleafed with an opportunity 
that might ferve as a handle for farther opprefiions. Mafia- 
niello, by this time, was at the head of his companions, 

had given orders for the demolition of all the other 
booths of the tax-gatherers ; which was executed with in¬ 
conceivable rapidity. He then proceeded, at the head of the 
infurgents, to the palace of the viceroy, whom they feized 
as he was endeavouring to efcape, but by the help of fome 
gold, he took fhelter in a convent, where, by the adviceof 
the archbifhop of Naples , cardinal Ftlomarin ;, and fome of 
the nobility, he not only figned a declaration abolishing all 
the taxes upon provifions, but offered an annual peniion 
to Majjaniello of two thoufand four hundred crowns} who 
rejected it, and faid, that he wanted nothing but to fee his 
countrymen delivered from their opprefiions; in which cafe, 
he faid, that he and his countrymen would be dutiful 
fubjedts. 

Genuim , and fome of his affociatcs had deeper fcheir.es 
than li/I.IJaniello probably had formed; and upon his return 
to the market place, they advifed him to complete tne 
deliverance of his country by letting fire to the houies of a 
the tax-gatherers, and their confederates, which, with all 
their rich furniture, were accordingly confurneu in a few 
days. Majjanlello's followers were now encreafed to a 

hundred thoufand men, and he commanded the viceroy, who 
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y retired to Cajlel Nuovo , to abolifh all taxes by a formal 
Lj uner his hand. The viceroy pretended to comply, 
jndfcntthe duke of Matalone to the populace with a faife 
^ e d; but the impofture being difcovered, the duke was 
maltreated, and committed prifoner to the cuftody of Per- 
f0ie, one of the heads of the in fur re&on. 

The duke of Maialone , though a patriot, was not with- Confpira- 
iut ambition, and beheld Majan'icllo with fecret indigna- cy again 
[tion, clad in tattered attire, barefooted, and half naked, MaJ'ani- 
giving lav/ to the capital. He formed a defign of fubftituti dlo . 
ing his brother don Jofeph in his robtn-, and by bribing his 
keeper Perr one , he obtained his liberty, while the viceroy 
fecredy found meahs : t6 prevail with Genuine to betray 
liojaniello to certain bahditti, who were hired by the duke 
to take his life. The attempt was made, but MaJJ'anieUo 
el'caped, and both don Jofeph , with Perronne , being difcover¬ 
ed to have been privy to the confpiracy* were put to death. 

Till that time Majjanieltd had preferved a wonderful mode¬ 
ration, though he conducted all the operations of his fol¬ 
lowers with the greateft defpotifm. He had attended to the 
idvice of the archbifhop for an accommodation with the 
viceroy, which was actually far advanced when the attempt 
!pon his life was made by the banditti. The furprife of 
[this, his continual hurry, and the intoxicating liqueurs 


he Aval lowed to keep up his fpirits, had an effect upon his 
brain. He departed from his ufual moderation, became 
Mfufpicious, then cruel, and ordered feveral perfons to 
lie put to death upon the flighted pretexts. He, however. 

Hill carried on the treaty with the viceroy, and to brii.g it 
to a quicker concluflon, he cut off all communication be¬ 
tween Cajiel Nuovo and the city. The viceroy, who was An ac- 
afraid of the French interfereing, gave him and his infur- commoda* 
gents their own terms. The chief were, that all taxes tion. 
impofed fince the reign of Charles V. ftiould be.abolifhed, 
that the voice of the deputies of the people fhould be equal 
(o that of the nobility ; that an amnefty fhould pafs on 
both fides, but that Majaniel'o , and his followers, fhould 
Icontinue in arms till the accommodation fhould be ratified 
by his catholic majefty. 

It was with the utmoft difficulty that the archbifhop, Maffant - 
who had now the chief influence upon MaJJaniello , could ello put to 
prevail with him to throw off his rags, and appear in a death, 
decent habit before the viceroy, who invited him to the 
caftle, where he made magnificent prefents to him and hi 
wife; and appointed him governor of the city, with a plenary 
power of jurifdidtion. This finifhed Mnjfaniello $ frenzy. 

Heerefted gibbets, where he put people to death without 
J ny form of trial, till even his own followers grew tired of 
hs tyranny; and he was himfelf aflaffinated by the order, 
or with the confent, of the viceroy. 1 hough his body was 
seated with the utmofl indignity by the populace, yet his 
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death rendered the public commotions more violent than 
ever ; and in a few days his body received the mod: magni. 
ficent funeral honours. The popular fury was now turned 
again ft Genuine, whom they accufed of having betrayed 
their leader; and the viceroy refufing to give him up, they 
once more ran to arms, and chofe the prince of Majja for 
their head. They had, by this time, formed the blockade of 
Cajlel Nuovo, and the prince undertook to carry it on, but 
rivately entered into a correfpondence with the viceroy, 
e commotions in the country were as unfavourable for 
the Spaniards as thofe in the capital j and they were expell- 
The duke ed from Salerno, Cava, Sanfeverino, and other cities. The 
of Guife duke of Guife, a man of a romantic turn of mind, but with 
invited to courage and a&ivity equal to the moft defperate attempt, 
Naples* was then at Rome. His family, as the reader may remem- 

her, had, in the right of the Anjouvtne line, pretenfions upon 
the throne of Naples, and he was by the pope encouraged 
to revive them, which he did in a manner that was perfe& 
]y conformable to his charadter. He difpatehed two depu¬ 
ties to advife the Neapolitans to eredt themfelves into a 
commonwealth, of which he offered himfelf to be the head. 
The news of this, and the great preparations making by 
the French, being publiftied, forced the viceroy to conclude 
a frefh accommodation, more difgraceful ftill than the for¬ 
mer, with the populace, who thereby remained abfolute 
matters of the kingdom. 

Don John The court of Spain, indolent as it was, could riot fee, 
of Aujlria without the moft fenfible alarms, the French in poffeffion of 

Naples j and about three weeks after the laft treaty was 
concluded, which reftored peace and order to the public, 
a fleet of forty Spanifj fhips of war,.with five thoufand 
land forces on board, appeared in the bay of Naples , under 
the command of don John , a youth of eighteen years of 


arrives 

there, 


ge, natural foil to his catholic majefty, v/ho had honoured 
him with the title of his vicar general in Italy. The viceroy 
laid hold of his arrival- to be revenged of the Neapolitans for 
all the mortifying concefiions they had made him fubmitto. 
He perfuaded don John to demand that the people who had 
manned their walls, flaould inftantly lay down their arms} 
and emiffaries privately fuggefted to the inhabitants, that the 
Spaniards were arrived to cancel all their lately obtained 
privileges, and to rule them with a rod of iron. His lira 


tagem had the effect, for on the fifth of October 1647, the 



imp 


perate, and they drove back their aflailants with lofs-, io tha% 
for three days, during which the attacks were renewed, the 
Spaniards were always worfted. At laft, the Neapolitans mane 

a law among themfelves, that no perfon, upon pain of death, 

flioutd 
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Ibould propofe an accommodation. Don 'John ,- and the 
viceroy, would gladly have fattened them, but they rejected 
a || their advances with indignation ; and publifhed a mani- 
fello, fetting forth their fufferings, with the treachery and 
tyranny of the Spaniards , and imploring the affiftance of all 
chriftian princes. The prince of Mafja was, all this while, 
at their head, but his operations gave fome fufpicion to 
the chiefs of the revolt, of his fecret attachment to the 
lianiards, and without any trial they ftruck off his head. 

His chief profecutor was a gunfmith, one Januarius Annefe, 
and he fucceeded him in the command. His abilities were far 
from being anfwerable,either to his zeal or his dignity; and 
the people fent a deputation to the duke of Guife, tinforming 
him of their having taken his advice, and offering him the 
ftadtholderlhip of their new formed republic, with the fame 
power and privilege which the princes of Orange exercifed 
in that of the Dutch. The duke was then without friends as does 
ormoney, and attended by a few defperate followers; but the duke 
throwing himfelf into a felucca, with no more than fix of Guife . 
attendants, he almoft miraculoufly efcaped the Spanijh fleet, 
and landed in Naples. 

The Neapolitans, though diftreft for want of bread, made Who is 
the moft extravagant rejoicings upon his arrival, and never made 
did any general enter upon a more difcouraging command, ftadt- 
The people inverted him in the great church, and he took holder, 
an oath of reciprocal fidelity to the republic, receiving, 
at the fame time, a confecrated fvvord from the archbilhop ; 
but e.ery day difcovercd freth difficulties in the execution 
ofhis'command. A people who, like the Neapolitans , affert- 
eJ their liberty only becaufe their fufferings were too great 
for human nature to bear, and without any generous prin¬ 
ciple of conduct, are not to be depended upon againff: 
thofe who have it in their power to alleviate thofe fufter- 
ings. The richeft and the moft refpe&able of the Neapo- 
lilvu were fenfible of this ; they were tired of Annefe , and 
the popular dominion, which every hour ran into frefh 
excefles; and though the nobility in the provinces had 
formed themfelves and their followers into a body of fix 
thoufand men, yet they declared neither for the duke of 
Guife. nor the Spaniards. All the art ar.d addrefs of the His con* 
fluke could not make the chief Neapolitans his friends ; and duft. 
Annefe thinking that his importance was now diminifhed, 
fecredy pra&ifed againft him. The duke, however, oblig¬ 
ed him to advance a hundred thoufand crowns out of the 
common ftock, and muftering his forces, he found, out of 
dl the rabble who had taken arms, he had not above five 
thoufand regular troops he could depend on. He railed and 
regimented a thoufand more, and made feveral brave, but in. 
effectual, Tallies upon the Spaniards. The famine encreafing, 
he opened his way at the head of four thoufand foot, and 
“X hundred horTe, through the enemy’s camp, and marched. 
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to Averfa , which was the rendezvous of the nobles i 
hopes that he could perfuade them to join him. He f 0 ’ Un j 

the duke of Andria at their head ; but his expectations w» r 
frustrated, and he fought his way back to Naples. 

Arrival of By this time, a French fleet was feen in the bay, conliftj n 

of about twenty nine fhips of war, and five firefhips • b-j 
all of them poorly provided for any enterprize of import 
ance. Inftead of making any vigorous diverflons in f :Jv oun 
of the duke of Gulfs , by attacking the Spanijf) fleet, the 
made prizes of fome merchant {hips, and after an in»lori- 
ous ina&ivity of about three weeks, during which they 
landed a very fmall quantity of artillery and ammunition* 
they returned to 'Toulon . It was foon known that cardinal 
Mazarine, who was then fir ft minifter in France, through 
the weaknefs of the queen mother, Anne of Aujlria , \vi$ 
no friend to the duke’s undertaking. He had confidercd it] 


a French 
fleet, 
which is 
ina&ive. 


in the light of knight-errantry and rafhnefs, and by ad. 
dreffing his letters to Annefe , as the head-of the revolters, he 
in a manner difowned the legality of the duke’s commitlion. 
The chevalier, or baron rle Modena , however, one of the 
duke’s officers, got pofieffion of Aver fa , which was of vail 
fervics to the infurgents, by fupplying their necefiities with 
bread ; and Annefe, in conftcleration of an annual revenue oi 
fifty thoufand crowns, and a promife of a title of nobility, 
refigned his power, fo that the duke now remained foie 
commander. As he was then freed from any check, his 
government began to take a regular form. The troops of] 
the nobility were difperfed ; fome of them entered into the 
duke’s fervice, and two of the Spanijh gallics declared for 
the republic. The duke every day obtained fome confide- 


the pro 


rable advantages, either over the beflegers, or in 
vinces, and at laft he ventured to fettle the different depart¬ 
ments of buflnefs, to open courts for the regular admini- 
flration of juftice, ar.d to live with a magnificence which 
befpoke him to be the head of the republic. 

Proceed- The miferable mifmanagement of the Spaniards contri- 

jn .> °f the buted more than any other caufe to the aggrandizement of 
duke, the duke. Th 


c;r 


army was reduced by defertions, but don 
jfohn, who acted with a prudence above his age and expe¬ 
rience, privately entered into a negotiation with the duke 
of Guifc , and offered him, if he would refign his preten- 
fions upon Naples, to put him in pofieffion of the marquifate 
of Final , and the principality of Salerno, and lilcewife tor 
obtain from the emperor the inveftitures of Modena, 
Correggio, and Carpi . It is pofiible, that had the duke of 
Guijc accepted of thole of terms, the Spanijh and imperial 
courts would have evaded them. Some think that he fee ret 
ly afpired to the crown of Naples, without regarding the 
forms of the new modelled republic. Be that as it will, it 
is certain, that he rejected the propofals made him by doit 
“John, who had now no other iccourfe but 10 perfuade thei 

unpopular 
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iinjjopu^r duke of Arcos to diveft himfelf of the viceroyalty, 
which he accordingly did. Don John , upon this, publifiled 
a manifefto, offering pardon, and many privileges, to all the 
Neapolitans, who would lay down their arms; and the no¬ 
bility, who never had been the friends of the people, pro¬ 
filed to lay afide all animofities on their account. Thofe 
two manifeftos, however, made no impreffion upon the 
.citizens. 

t now appeared that the political qualities of the duke Who ap. 
.. Guife were unequal to the greatnefs of his undertaking, pears to 
The court of Rome would have willingly feen the kingdom be un- 
f Naples difmembered from Spain ; and the pope had preff- equal to 
ed him to take the title of king, promifing him, at the fame his under 


time, a confiderable fum of money, and~the inveftiture of taking. 

The duke could not accept of this offer* 


-- 

the kingdom. 


however flattering it was, without difobliging his republican 
friends, and therefore he waved all the pope’s offers, but that 
of the money; which his holinefs declined fending him. 
m ' Venetians , the Genoefe , and other ftates of Italy feconfl¬ 
ed the pope, and offered their afliftance, in making the 


Nap l 


Spa 


The duke, however, by this time, began to be fenfible that 
his intereft was upon the decline with the Neapolitans. 
Annefe ftill continued his enemy, and the duke isjtecufed of 
having attempted to take him off by aflaffination ; but 


without fuccefs. Th 


Annefe 


his 


friends to form a party againft the duke. They reprefen_ 
him as haughty, rafh, proud, and tyrannical, and of a 
Hill more unamiable and dangerous character than the word: 

*.1_* O * 9 ft • r\ « « „ _ _ - 


Spanijh 


Some 


Spanijh 


polls, ftrengthened their party, and at laft they entered 

a correlpondence with don John. This correspondence 

taking air, the court of Spain became apprehenfive leaft 

“' John fhould feize that opportunity to declare himfelf 

g of Naples ; and the count of Oniate was appointed to 
luceeed the duke of Arcos as viceroy. 

This count, who was a man of chara&er and abilities, Arrival of 
being plentifully furnifned both with money and provifions, count 
tnrew himfelf into Cajlel Nuovo , which had been ftill in Oniate, 
poflefiion of the Spaniards. He contineud the corref- the new 
dence which don John had entered into with Annefe ; viceroy, 
and while the duke was abfcnt in an expedition againft the who gets 
Imall ifland of Nijita , Annefe and his friends admitted into pofTcffiioa 
the city three thoufand Spaniards , who became entire of Rapier, 
batters of it, with little or no bloodfhed, on the fixth of 


4 


Th 


■ Spaniards, than the fickle Neapolitans treated them as 
™eir deliverers, and the two nations ran into each others 

ar '^U lhe V b een but one people. The viceroy, 
:'dd°p, John, were attended oy Anneje, when they return- 

v ol. X Y ed 
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€(3 thanks to heaven for the fortunate revolution, which at 
once cut the duke off from all profpedl of fovereigmy. 
He fhed tears when he heard of the difgreeable event, but 
and takes he found it irretrievable. After fome unfuccefsful attempts 
the duke to recover the city, he endeavoured to retire to Abruz zj, 
prifoner. where his party was ftill confiderable; but being purfued 

by the Spanijh horfe, he was taken prifoner, and fent to 
Spain, where he remained under confinement for four years, 
till he was fet at liberty at the interceflion of the prince of 
Conde. 

The king- The Neapolitan nobility now joined don John and the 
dom re- viceroy, and defeated the French in Abruzzo, which put 
duccd. the finilhing hand to the redu&ion of the kingdom under 

the power of Spain. Mazarine began then to think that 
he had been too indolent in fupporting the duke of Guife, 
and fought to repair his error, by ordering the French fleer, 
with prince Thomas of Savoy on board, to appear once more 
before Naples , in hopes of renewing the infurreftion; but 
this appearance had no other efFedt than to give the viceroy 
an opportunity of taxing Annefe with having entered into 
a private correfpondence with prince Thomas, for which he 
was publicly hanged in the market-place ; fo regardlefs was 
the viceroy now of that popular influence which had given 
bis predecelTor fo much trouble. Upon the departure ofdon 
John from Naples for MeJJina , the viceroy re-eftablifhed the 
form of civil government, and refettled the finances; but 
he agreed that the tax upon herbs, fruits, and roots, never 
Should be revived. He palled an adt of pardon and indem¬ 
nity with regard to the late commotions, but he found 
means to elude it, under pretence of guarding againft a 
fecond revolt; for heeftabli&ed, in the form of a council, a 
kind of political inquifitiun, by which the chief partizans 
of the French intereft in the kingdom and capital were tried 
and put to death ; and the banditti having been great fa¬ 
vourers of the commonwealth, were exterminated or 
executed, wherever they were found. The public quiet be¬ 
ing perfectly re-eftablilhed, the viceroy made an expedition 
into Tufcany , where he recovered Ptornbino, and Ports 
Longone , which had been taken by the French. Oniate vm 
poflefied of all that unrelenting feverity which diftinguilhes 
the court of Spain , and it is probable, had he remained 
longer at Naples , another revolt muft have happened ; but 
he was fucceeded, in 1653, by the count of Cajlrillo , who 
was of milder manners. 

The duke JBy this time, the duke of Guife was releafed from his im- 

of Guife prifonment, and the French nation, by the continuance of 

defeated the war with Spain , became fully fcnfiblc of the expediency 

in a frefh of making an attempt upon Naples ; to which Mazarine 

attempt agreed, and the command of the expedition was given to 

upon the duke of Guife, who landed, on the twelfth of Fovmlj 

Fa/lss, 1654, with fovea thoufancl foot, and fome horfo, at Cq/hll j 

a Mare , 
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9 Marty of which he made himfelf mafter. The viceroy 
had forefeen this invafion, and had m£de admirable difpofi- 
tions for defeating it, not onlir by putting all the frontier 
places of the kingdom in a pofture of defence, but by keep¬ 
ing on foot a numerous, well difciplined army. The duke, ' 
on the other hand, had great dependence upon the afferSlioh. 
of the Neapolitans for his perfon, and upon the credit of the 
refugees, whom the feverity of the late viceroy had driven 
to France. He found himfelf deceived in all his expedfa- 

for the viceroy marched down- againft him with fo 
powerful an army, that he found himfelf obliged to relin- 

his conqueft, which he held only a few days, and 
returned with his (hips to Toulon. But we are now to return 
to the pontificate of Urban VIII. 

Richelieu , about the year 1626, had concluded a peace Affairs 
with Spain y without the intervention of cardinal Barberiniy between 
the pope’s nephew, and legate, though he was on the fpot the pope 
at the time. As nothing had been ftipulated by the treaty ««d 
in favour of the proteftants, his holinefs overlooked this Charles I. 
neglerft, and mack a promotion of twelve cardinals. He of Eng- 
was, at this time, intent upon converting Charles I. of land. 
England , and his court to popery. Though Charles t in his 
private fentiments, was averfe to that religion, yet he had 
given too much encouragement to the pope to make this 
attempt. His queen, who was a bigotted papift, had al¬ 
ways a mi nifter at the papal court j and Urban had great 
dependance upon the prodigious influence which Ihe had 
over herhufband. Charles , it true, in his own corres¬ 
pondence with that court, always affe&ed to preferve a 
difference between matters of bufinefs »nd thofe of religion; 
but it was no fecret to Urban that he connived with his 
queen in her folicitations for favours to Montague , Howard , 
and other Englijh papifts of quality, who depended upon 
his holinefs for their promotion. Charles was of himfelf 
difpofed to tolerate the papifts in the inoffenfive excrcifc of 
their religion ; and his queen, or her favourites, had per¬ 
haps, miTrep refen ted him on this head, by giving Urban 
falfe hopes of his converfion. His befriending the French 
proteftants, and his ordering the nuncio, with all the 
queen’s popifh attendants to leave England , did not damp 
his hopes of Charles's converfion ; and he fent public invi¬ 
tations to thofe who were beft acquainted with the ftate of 
England^ to inform him how he could beft effeeft that great 
klign j though, in the mean while, he gave the moft extra- 
y agant demonftrarion, of his jby, even to his compofing an 
ep'grani on the occafion, when the French king and 
Richelieu retook Rochelle from the proteftants. 

Francis Maria Rover was then duke of Urbina, and at The pope 
the age of eighty, being without male heirs, he bargained buys the 

fir J„i :. 0 1 . . a . , . . /• , J ! _ 


ljf delivering up his dutchy to his holinefs for a hundred dutchy ot 
houfcnd crowns, which were accordingly paid him, and Urbino. 

Y 2 cardinal 
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cardinal Gitfius took poffeflion of it in Urban s name ; but 
the fuccefiion to the dutchy of Mantua now requires our 
attention. 

H’ftory of The dukes of Mantua had long diftinguifticd themfel 
Mantua, by their generous patronage to men of learning and genius; 


ves 


where 

a war 


age 


but having dropt that defign, he died without 
and thus Mary was left heirefs of the dutch?. 

T • ft 1 l 1 | r* > T • n ^ 


and duke Vincent I. who died in i6r2, had left by his wife 
Eleanor dc Medici , three Tons, and two daughters. The 
eldeft fon, Francis IV. who fucceeded his father, furvived 
him but a few months, and left by his wife, Margaret c f 
Savoy , an only daughter, whofe fuccefiion was difputed by 
her uncle cardinal Ferdinand . The dutchefs had recoutle 
to her father, the duke of Savoy, who, upon fome family 
claim, invaded Montferrat. Ferdinand , however, ftill kept 
pofleffion, and after going through a long and tirdome train 
of negotiations, he quitted the purple, and married Catha¬ 
rine de Medici , but died in 1626, without iflue. He was 
fucceeded by his younger brother Vincent II. who had been 
married to Ifabella de Nuovolara. His neice Alary, grand¬ 
daughter to the duke of Savoy , being ftill alive, and un¬ 
married, Vincent was afraid, left, if fhe took a hufhand, 
he fhould difpute with him his fuccefiion to the dutchy; 
and therefore folicited the pope for a difpenfation to marry 
his neice, efpecially as his own wife was pretty far advanc¬ 
ed in 
iflue ; 

Vincent I. had an uncle, who was duke of Nevers in France, 
and the French king took a particular concern in procuring 
his family the fuccefiion to the dutchy. After Vincent II, 
had given over all thoughts of marrying his neice, the 
French ambafiador perfuaded him to give her in marriage to 
Charles , the eldeft grandfon of the duke of Nevers , a match 
that would takeaway all difpute with regard to the fuc¬ 
cefiion. Vincent contented, and died the next day after the 
marriage had been celebrated by proxy. The duke of 
Nevers pofted to Italy to take poliefiion of the dutchies of 
Mantua , and Montferrat , as all rights to their fuccefiion 
were now united in his family. The emperor Ferdinand II. 
difputed his claim, as he never had received either his con- 
fent, or the inveftiture ; and at the fame time the duke of 
Guajlalla , and other princes of the Gonzctga family, put in 
rbeir pretenflons, which gave the emperor a handle for in¬ 
filling upon the fequeftration of the two dutchies till he 
could determine the feveral claims. The French king treat¬ 
ed all the emperor’s pretexts with great contempt, and de¬ 
clared that he would fupportthe Nevers family to the utraotl 
of his power. 

Lewis XIII. accordingly, when he had finilhed his wars 
with the proteftants, marched an army into the Maninan, 
t?reak$out where the imperialifts had already begun hoflilities, aid 


railed the fis 


nege of 


GoJJal , v/hich had been formed by tire 

governor, of the Milanefe , bccaufe it refufed to fubir.it to 
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(he imperial fequeftration. The French having railed the 
fiege, the Venetians joined them in fupporting the Nevers 
claim. The emperor offered the inveftitureto the duke, if 
he would renounce his alliance with the French and Vene¬ 
tians', which he refufed to do : upon which the governor 
of the Milanefe was made the executor 'of the ban of the- 
empire againff the duke. The French, and the Venetians 
did not chufe, on this occafion, to break with Spain , efpe! 
cially as the duke of Savoy feemed not inclinable to’ admit 
Ftench troops into/ taly ; but at laft cardinal Richelieu , in r6?o 
palfed the Alps , at the head of an army, and endeavoured 
to trepan the perfon of the duke of Savoy, by amufmo- him 
with propofals of treaties. The duke efcaped his fnare< 
and threw himfelf into Tar/.., imearen! 

ed to bcfiege ; but turning lhort he befieged and took Pip- 
*"•' ol • An imperial army was then in the Mantuan , fto 


3H 


net 


by 


Vmetians 


willingly have accepted of the emperor’s offers, had he not 
been perfuaded by the marquis d'E/lrees , the French ambaf- 
fador, who was placed as a kind of fpy upon his p#* r f 0 ji 

and was at thc^ fame time general of the French troops in 
the Mantuan. 1 he imperialiffs were then befieging Mantua 
which the Venetians endeavoured to fuccour, but were pre¬ 
vented by the vigilance of Coll alto, the imperial »eneraf 
who found means to furprize the city. The duke^reti'red 
to the citadel, which took fire, and he and his fon furrend- 
ered thernfelves prifoners to Collalto , who fent them to the 

where being now ftript of all their eftates their 
were fubfifted by the bounty of the Venetians . 

Pope Urban interefted himfelf greatly in the duke’s favour 7V 

but wouM not enter into any confederacy againff the pope’s 

Spaniards, though he encouraged one between the French wife coe 

tetians. The duke cf Savoy ffill laid claim to duffc 
Montferrat ; but the French made thernfelves maffers of Sufa. 

ine pope fent his nephew, cardinal Barberini , and Ma- 
zanne, afterwards the famous French minifter, to negotiate 

'A i • .* at Ptgnerol ; but the conferences proved in- 

efledtual, and the duke was faved only by the death of the 

duke of Savoy, and the jealoulies that prevailed between 


Vc 


Sp 

well with all parties 


good 


, . , , ■ » - b -- ^‘5 •.**»»». lie piCViUi- 

ed wuh the emperor to give the duke the inyeffiture of 
Mantua , and part ~ c RA ,r * 


aligned 


Montft 


to the young duke of Savoy. 


the other 


part 

Urban having car¬ 


being 


- r - - j ~ -~ ^~ uaviug car- 

■ thls great point by his patience and perfeverance, found 
means to Hatter the vanity and ambition of cardinal 


R,ki; - - . vunit> ' 

Richer 


. the great imp.ugner of the papal power in France s 
to recant his do&nnes ; but his holinefs took treat umbraye 
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French king;, and Gujlavus Adolphus , for the fupport of the 
proteftant intereft in Germany. Some l^sve faid, but with 
no gre^t appearance of truth, that he fent large lums of 
money for the fqpport pf the emperor, but that he did this 
fo privately as to give no offence to France . It is certain 
that the Spaniards taxed him with being too cold in theca, 
tholic caule ; and that Urban was difgufled at the conduct 
of the emperor, and Spain , in the affair of the Mantuan . 
As a proof of this, when the emperor applied to him by 3 
cardinal, and an ernbaffador extraordinary, for affiftance 
againft the Swedes , he told them, that if the troops employ, 
ed by the houfe of Aujlria in defolating Italy had been re>> 
ferved to oppofe the heretics, his imperial majefty would 
not have wanted any affiftance from the papal fee. He even 
refufed to publifh a crufade againft Gujlavus , whole fue- 
ceffes, he faid, he heard of with pleafure, becaufe they 
humbled the overbearing amhition of Spain. This declara¬ 
tion, which was made in a full conflftory, exafperated the 
imperialifts, apd the Spaniards , fo greatly, that they endea¬ 
voured to form a party among the cardinals to depofehim; 
but they found it inipra&icable. The court of Spain then 
deliberated about checking his power, in their country, by 
erecting a datary at Madrid , where all collations to bene¬ 
fices, and matters relating to ecclefiaftical revenues, fhould 
be tranfa&ed ; but Urban behaved with fuch prudence and 
firmnefs, that this proje&li Ice wife came to nothing. 

Though greatly addicted to nepotifm. Urban refufed to 
beftow upon his relations any part of the dutchy o iJJrbm\ 
but annexed it for ever to the church. About the year 
1633, Urban was engaged in a difference with the Venetians, 
about the navigation of the Po , which was obftru&ed by 
his legate at Ferrara , and an infult which had been offered 
to the Venetian ambaffador at Rome , by one of his nephews. 
The French king offered his mediation, as the quarrel had 
proceeded to blows between the two parties ; and the 
marihal Crequi , in a moft magnificent embaffy from Lem 
XIII. pronounced, in the name of his mafter and his king¬ 
dom, a profound veneration for the holy fee. This fub* 
rnifficn, flattering as it was, did not entice Urban into any 
violent meafures againft the houfe of Aujlria ; and he had 
rendered himfelf fo ufeful to cardinal Richelieu , that he in¬ 
vaded the privilege* of the Gallican church, and named 
commiffaries for trying fix French bifhops for high treafon. 
Perceiving that the cardinals at his court had combined to 
oblige him to declare himfelf a party in the wars that were 
then defolating Europe ; he publifbed a bull, ftrongly en¬ 
forcing the reftderi'ce of all his clergy, be their rank everfo 
high, in their"refpe&ive fees, unlefs they had an apoflolical 
licence for non refidence. The fucceffcs of the Swedes , at 
Jaft alarmed him fo much, that he fent a hundred thoufand 

’ ■ • ' * • i,< crowns 
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[crowns to the emperor, and ordered public prayers to be 
|put up for the profperity of the catholic religion in Germany. 

| Mazarine was then Urban's nuntio and minifter at andbreaks 
| the court of France } and at his perfuafion, his hotinefs with him. 

| again offered his mediation for compofing the differences 
[between the houfes of Bourbon and Auftria . Finding this 
| offer to be without any efteift, he adhered to his neutra¬ 
lly; the rather, as he began now to be jealous of cardinal 
[ Richelieu, whofe power and influence, joined to his violent 
fpirit, and arbitrary difpofition, he thought were too great 
f or a fon and fubje& of the church. He recalled Mazarine 
[from Parij-, becaufe he thought him too much devoted 
to that minifter ; and he refufed to confirm the diffolution 

[of the marriage of the duke of Orleans , which had paffed 
[in a general aflembfy of the French clergy, convoked by a 
royal edi<ff. His holinefs likewife refufed feveral bulls de¬ 
manded by the cardinal, whom he fufpedted of a defign to 
make himfelf patriarch of France ; and he even threatened 
[the duke of Parma with an excommunication, for his too 
great attachment to the French intereft. This brings us 
to the hiftory of that dukedom, which now makes fo con- 
[fiderable a figure in that of Italy. 

Ediuard I. duke of Parma , in the difpute between the Hiflorv of 
French , and Spaniards , concerning the dutchy of Mantua , Parma. 
declared for the former, and was very ufeful to them in the 
Milanefe. He quarrelled, however, with the marquis de 
Creijui , at the fiege of Valence , upon the Po, and went to 
Paris to impeach the marfhal’s conduft; while the Spanijh 
governor of the Milanefe pofleffed himfelf of great part of 
his dutchy, and ravaged it to the very gates of Parma , and 
Piacenza , which were pofleffed by French garrifons. The 
variety of wars in which Lewis XIII. was then engaged 
through his minifter’s ambition, prevented him from fending 
to Italy reinforcements fufficient for reinftating the duke, 

(who remained Ihut up in Piacenza,) in his dominions. Le- 
lanes, the governor of the Milanefe , could eafily have made 
himfelf mafler of the place, had he not been retrained by 
the unwillingnefs which the other powers of Italy, the 
pope efpecially, expreffed, that the Spaniards fhould ex¬ 
tend their dominions in Lombardy. Urban had fome reafon 
for being difpleafed with the duke, who, though his feuda¬ 
tory, had entered into the war without his confent, and 
therefore .did not intereft himfelf fo heartily in his behalf, 
as his intereft and inclination led him, efpecially as the 
duke perfifted in his pbftinate attachment to the French 
intereft. The Spaniards accufed him of ingratitude,'as his 
family owed all they had to the houfe of Ait/lria j and he 
was reduced to fuch mifery in Piacenza, that he and his 
tamily fubfifted upon the provifions which were fent them 
hy the Spanijh commandant, in consideration of the 
djr.chcfs, who was daughter to the great duke of Tufcany, 
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and a friend to the intcrefl of Spain. Neceffity, at Ia{f 
obliged the duke to enter into a negotation, from which 
the duke excluded the pope’s minifter, and, unknown to 
the French , concluded a treaty with the Spaniards at Milan- 
the chief article of which was, that the French gartifou 
fhould evacuate Piacenza , The duke was in no condition 
to have obliged (hem, had he not, on feme plaufible pretext 
decoyed them into a narrow place, againft which he ordered 
his artillery to be pointed, and at the fame time he intimat¬ 
ed to the count ile Si. Pauly the French commandant, the 
treaty, which, he laid, necefiitv had obliged him to mn. 


treaty, which, 


laid, necefiity had obliged him to con¬ 


clude. The count was obliged to comply, and the evacu¬ 


ations were accordingly executed. 


The duke being thu, 


again maftcr of his dominions, reproached th 


as his fuperior, ought to have defended 


d the pope, who, 
him, with having 


abandoned him to his enemies, and connived at his diftrefles, 
in hopes of forcing him to fell his dutchv, or part of it, 

v ^ f f A | 0 0 m ^ * a % ^ 


to his nephews, the Barberiniy with whom he had formerly 
quarrelled, becaufe he had declined marrying their neice, 


the daughter of doh TbaddeOy whom Urban had 


made 


R 


It 




vernor of Rcnic. It is faid, by the hiftorian AW, that 
while the duke was at Rome, he fpokc fo freely to the pope 
upon the mifmanagement of his nephews, that he drew 
tears from his eyes. The Barberiniy to be revenged, made 3 
demand upon him of a vaft fum due to the pope, out of 
his dutchy of Cajho ; which they pretended was fo large 
as to exceed the value of the dutchy, and that his holinef; 
for that reafon, intended to confifcate it. The duke, upon 
this, ordered Cajlro to be fortified, and the pope fent him 
a monitory, commanding him to difeontinue his fortifica¬ 
tions, and to demcliftl thofe he had already raifed, under 
the oain of exrommunication. To give weight to this 


* I 

fortified, and the pope fent him 
him to difeontinue his forrifi.ca- 


pain of exrommunication. To 


give 


weight to this 


menace, the Barbcrini raifed fix thoufand foot, and five 
hundred horfe, which alarmed the Spaniards fo much, that 
the viceroy of Naples, in his mafler’s name, offered his me¬ 
diation between his holinefs and the duke of Parma. The 
great duke of Trif cany y at the fame time, laid before the pope 
the inevitable confequences of his attacking the duke, which, 
he faid, mu ft involve all Italy in an immediate war. The 
pope applied to the Venetians for fupport; but they declined 
The duke a]] concern in the affair. Urban , thoogh he now flood 
of Parma fihgle.irt the quarrel, eaiily perceived, that neither the greaf 
excom- duke of STufcany nor the Spaniards , were willing to ailift the 
Hiunicated duke farther than by their negotiations, and this encourag¬ 
ed him aftually to put his threats into execution by excom- 
" municating the duke. 

Hi’s nephew, Fbaddeo Barberiniy was charged with the 
execution of the fenrence, which, as his holinefs pretended 
deprived the duke of his dominions; and Thaddeoy at the lied 
of twenty thoufand men, demanded from the duke of Mp- 
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fag a free paffage through his eftates into the Par me fail. 
f \ fc a ly was equally alarmed and (hocked^at the in’foien'ce. 

0 f the Ear her vn, who made ufe of the pope’s nanie to re- 
0)^. a private quarrel. The duke of Parma armed him-. He is be¬ 
ldam] received afiiftance both from the Venetians and the friended 
yre.it duke of Tufcany , and would have been fuccoured by by the 
ftc Spaniards likewife, had he not been an avowed partizan Venetians 
0 fFrance. The Venetians, and the great duke, however, had and other 
the precaution to lend their troops to the duke of Modena,. powers, 
v; ho was not excommunicated, but was infulted by the. 

Burlier ini ; 


not excommunicated, Put was 

fo that his became the common caufe of all the 

»»' — - - m • * 

princes and (fates of Italy, independent of the quarrel be- 
— r-.n. «nd the duke of Parma. Urban grew 


tween 

fen fib lc 


the pope 
of thi 


a 


nd. 


ordering 


efe 

to negotiate an accommodation with 


his army to halt in the 


the duke of Parma , 


under the mediation of the French king, who profefled 
himfelf to be a friend equally to both. An incident, which 
jmervened, put an end to all the towering profpeffs of his 
holinefs. He had acknowledged the duke of Braganza to 
be king of Portugal, againft the moft earned folicitations of 

/• • rl I /“* * * % • irv * • 

retinue at Kome had an 

% 

Lemaga, the Portugueze 


the Spunifh court, whofe minifter’s i 
encounter with that of the bifhop of 
ambalfado-, who was afiifted by the French. 


Urban 


efh 


him and the duke of Parma to a mediation. The duke, on pope’s 
the other hand, was at the head of an army, which he could troops, 
not pay, but by fufFering them to live at free quarters in 
the papal dominions. 



potogiitje 
neral and 


with 


accordingly marched it into the 
fitch rapidity, that Thadileo, the pope’s ge- 

was furprized, and fled with precipita¬ 
tion to Verona, while his troops difbanded themfclves. The 




nephev 


duke improved his unexpected good fortune, by. making 
himfelf mailer of Imola, Faenza , Forli, and other places be- 
longing to his holinefs, without refinance. He then march¬ 
ed to CcJlro, and even threatened to drive Urban out of 
Rome. Urban, amazed and confounded at his nephew’s 


ift 



Ih 


the hands of the 

Tufcany, the 


. The duke of Parma's allies approved of this 
expedient, and blamed him for having carried matters to 
inch extremity with his holinefs. The duke, able to keep 
his troops no longer together, was obliged to fall back upon 
Tufcany, and rcfigng.rf.the command of his army to cCE/lrees , 
the French miniflcr'V while the pope being delivered from 
his impending danger, found means to embarrafs the nego¬ 
tiation fo much, that it appeared plainly, he intended it 
pidy lor an amufcrocnt. 

In 
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In the year 1642, the duke of Parma's patience bei 


d ation 
takes 
pjace. 


commo- worn out, he renewed his hoftilities, and fell upon the Pei\ 

rarefe , where he took and fortified Bondeno , and la Stellatn 


Urban gave the command of his army to his other nephew 
cardinal Antony Barberiniy the richeft, and moft manificent* 
prelate of his time ; and he marched towards the Parmefan, 
by Modena. He was equally unfortunate as his brother 
Thaddeo had been, and the war, upon the whole, coft the 
apoftolical chamber, twenty millions of crowns. # At laft, 
the pope, feverely humbled and mortified, fubmitted the 
whole to cardinal Bichi ^ the French ambaffador, and refigned 
all his pretenfions to Cajlro. Upon the termination of the 

3 uarrel, however, he gained one important point by the 
uke of Parma's fuing to him for abfolution from ecclefiafti- 
cal cenfures ; a favour which the fen ate of Venice magnani- 
moufly refufed to accept of, becaufe they denied the validity 
of the papal fulminations, when diredtea againft a fovereigu 
(late. Duke Edward , after this, went to Venice , to thank 
that fenate for the afiiftance they had afforded him in his 
difpute with the pope. Two years after he died; but his 
having embraced the intereft of France , inftead of that of 
Spain , to which his predeceffors had been always devoted, 
occafioned a confiderable alteration in the fvftem of power 
in Italy. 

Pannuccio He was fucceeded by his fon Ranuccio II. who was efteem- 
II. duke ed one of the moft politic princes of his time, and whom 
of Parma, we (hall afterwards have occafion to mention on account oi 

his conne&ions with France. Pope Urban's jealoufy of 
Richelieu was always encreafing. He had refufed to grant a 
cardinal’s hat for Mazarine> and feveral other bulls, which 
Richelieu demanded, fo that the nuncio was denied admit* 
Death of ance into France. The friendfhip of that court, however, 

became fo neceffary to hint in his difpute with the duke of 
Parma , that he gave Mazarine the hat, and died on the 
twenty-ninth of jfaly t in the twenty-firft year of his pon¬ 
tificate, and the feventy-feventh of his age, in the year 1644, 
He is chiefly blamed for his practices in Ireland , efpecially 
in the affair of the maffacre, which gave rife to all the 


pope 
Urban , 


troubles of Charles I. His nepotifm, and the milmanage 
m.ents of the Barberini family, involved him in many mor¬ 
tifying difficulties ; but upon the whole, the ftri<ft eye he 
had upon the growth of the Aujlrian , as well as French 
greatnefs, gained him the title of the proteftant pope; and 
he has been accufed, by violent Roman catholics, of^having 
fecretly favoured the victorious expedition of 


Adolphus into Germany 


Gujlavui 


Succeeded At the time of Urban s death, the barberini family had a 
hylnnocem great fway in the conclave, and by their influence cardinal 
X» Pamphilioy who took the name of Innocent X. was ele&ed 

pope. The French had oppofed his elevation, and quarrell- 
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i w itb Barlerini on that account. Cardinal Antony Bar- 
, -„i W as deprived of the protedlorfhip of the French 
nation; and the pope, who was a weak, vainglorious, 
ignorant man, ungratefully withdrew his prote&ion from 
them. As he was noted to be entirely under the influence 
of his fifter-in-law, the famous donna Olimpia , the Bar- 
hri,ii endeavoured to make her their friend, by offering to 
parry their neice, < Thadded > s daughter, with an immenfe 
fortune, to her fon Camilla , but their propofal was rejedled; 

Cmillo was created a cardinal, and the Barberini were upon 
his account removed from the great pofts they held at 
fame. The pope’s declared attachment to the houfe of 
jjujlria , rendered cardinal Mazarine , then firft minifter of 
France^ their friend, when they applied to him for protec¬ 
tion; and they obtained leave to replace the arms of France^ 
which had been taken down, in the front of their palace. 

The infatiable avarice of donna Olimpia and her family, 
about the fame time, prevailed upon his holinefs to renew 
the pupal differences with the houfe of Parma . 

He pretended, that it was not in his power, or that of his The bi- 
predeceffor, to difpence with the payment of the intereff of drop of 
the money due to the creditors of the public bank, upon the Cajlro 
dutchyof Cajlro. Duke Rammedo II. was both unwilling murdered* 
and unable to difenarge the vaft fums demanded on that 
account; upon which, the pope feized Cajlro into his own 
hands, and nominated a Theatin monk to be its bifhop. 

The duke had reafon to be difguffed with this nomination, 
and he applied to the pope to recall it; which he was fo far 
from doing, that he reproached the duke for his pre¬ 
emption in interfering with the papal authority. The 
duke, upon this, ordered a private intimation to be made 
to the monk, who fell upon his knees before his holinefs, 
to beg that he might be excufed from undertaking the 
journey; but this had no other effedf than to render Innocent 
more obftinately to perfift in his firft refolution. The 
monk was confecrated, and forced to fet out for his bi- 
fhopric. On taking leave of his holinefs, he told htm, that 
he was going to his death ; which proved to be true ; for 
while he was upon his journey to Cajlro , he was affaffinated 
on the road by perfons unknown, and whofe perfons never 
could be difeovered, notwithftanding the moft indefatigable 
endeavours of the pope to bring them to punifhment. As 
Innocent had no manner of doubt of the duke being privy to 
the aflaflination, he repeated his demands of the arrears due 
to the public creditors; and Ranuccio not being able to 
fatisfy them. Innocent annexed Cajlro for ever to the holy 
fee, and tranferred its bifhopric to Aquapendente y after razing 
the town of Cajlro to the ground, and eredling a pillar in 
jts Head. In 1664, the French king Lewis XIV. having a 
.difference with pope Alexander VII. made it one of the 

of his recpnciliation with the holy fee, that the duke 
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Parma fliouJd re-enter into poffeffion of the dutchvc 
flro, provided he could pay off the money for which i 


Cajlro , provided he could pay ott the money for which it 1 
was mortgaged to the public creditors j hut the duke being 
unable to do that, its annexation to the popedom con? 
tinued. 


Perfecu 

tion of 


The interpofition of cardinal Mazarine in favour of the 
Barberini , ferved only to render pope Innocent their more 
the Bar- determined enemy. Cardinal Antony had taken refits 


taken refuge in 


her ini . 


France , and the pope required him, under pain of excottw 
munication, to repair to Rome , where a commiflion of five 
cardinals was eftablifhcd, for enquiring into his conduft, 
and that of his two brothers, whofe eftates, in the mean 
while were fequeftered. The Barbcrim , from being the 
deteftation, became now the darlings of the public, who 
looked upon their extortions as mild and moderate, when 
mmnarpH with thofe which thev fuffered under donna 


compared with thofe which they fuffered 


donna 


Olimpia and her family, 
ceeded in their enquiries 
manded a fpecific account 


The i 

with 


^ I \JI & I'lU* 

the utmoft rigour, and do- 


been expended during the laflr^ five years of their uncle’s 
pontificate. In the courfe of this enquiry, cardinal Camilb 
falling in love with the princefs Rojfana , who was eminent 
for her riches, beauty, and perfonal accomplilhments, pri¬ 
vately married her j for which both of them were banifhed 
from Rotne , by the overbearing power of donna Olimpia , 


who was jealous of the credit which her daughter-in-law 
might acquire with the pope. The enquiry was carried on 
in an unjufir, tyrannical and arbitrary, manner. The de¬ 
fences of the Barberini , however reafonable or legal, were 
repelled ; and after lofmg their eftates, finding their lives 
wefe likewife aimed at, they fled to France \ where they 


Mazarine 


The 


That 


French in- papal power, had become the enemy of Innocent , for reafons 
vade Italy foreign to this hiftory ; and perceiving that he could not 
and hum - prevail with his holinefs to pardon and reinflate the Bam- 
ble the rint in their poffefiions, he raifed an army and fitted out a 


ble the 
pope. 


fleet, which he lent againft: th 

in Italy. The Venetians fought to avert the ftorm, but in 
vain, for the French took Piombino , Porto Longone , S. Stefan ?, 
and other places in Tufcany. Innocent was then obliged to 
fufpend the execution of his bulls againft the Barbcrim , to 
reinftate them both in their employments and effeifls, and 
to declare that he would be entirely reconciled to them, il 
they would repair to Avignon , and fue from thence for their 
pardon in form. Innocent , by the perfuafion of the duke 
of Guife , beftowed a cardinal’s hat upon the archbifliop of 
Aix , brother to Mazarine , who, polTeffed, as he was, of all 
the power of France , fcarcely deigned to thank his holinefs 
for the favour ; nor would he evacuate Piombino. The par* 
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as to prohibit 
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gn( ] publication of all briefs from Rome j and the clergy of 
the Gallican church protefted againft all encroachments 

I upon , their liberties. The Hates of Europe expe&ed every 
moment to fee a formal declaration of the crown of France 
being feparated from the'papal obedience, which, perhaps, 
was prevented only by the power which the Jejuits had over 
the minds of the king and his favourites. 

Innocent , at the fame time, embroiled himfelf with the Hi (lory of 
crown of Portugal , which nominated fuccefiors to its vacant the Jejuits 
fees. The pope offered to confirm the nominations offici¬ 
ally, but not in confequence of the king’s appointments. 

This offer was rejected ; and his Portuguese majefty threat¬ 
ened to diffolve all his relation with the fee of Rome , but 
was withheld by the fame motives which reftrained the 
French king. It foon appeared, that the fupport of popery 
was owing, all over Europe , at that enlightened time, to the 
JAuits , who had an afcendency over the mind of Mazarine 
himfelf. It mull be confeffed, that the fabric of their con- 
jlitulion was as firm as it was artful, i hey were the prin- and the 
cipal advifers of the popes in the late regulations they made congre- 
for fubftituting congregations, to fupply the Ioffes which gations at 
the papal fee had incurred by the enlargement of the Rome. 
human mind. The chief of thofe was the congregation 
for propagating the faith, which was now of lingular ufe to 
the popedom. It had been founded in 1622, under the 
pontificate of Gregory XV. by the advice of Narni , a Jefuii , 
his confeffor ; it was amplified and enriched by Urban VIII. 
and rofe to an amazing height under the pope we now 
treat of. It would exceed the bounds of our work fhould 


we pretend to enumerate the prodigious undertakings in 
which the members of this inftitution were engaged; the 
vaft revenues they poffeffed, the variety of millions they have 
fettled, and the incredible influence they had obtained in 
the moft remote corners of the globe j but all tending to 
the fame point, that of enlarging the papal power. By 
way of fupplement to this congregation, the pontiff found¬ 
ed a feminary for propagating the faith. One 'John Baptiji 
Files, a Spaniard , endowed this inftitution with all his 
ample fortune; and if we could overlook the fuperftition. 
and errors of popery, it is one of the nobleft that ever was 
formed. Within the walls of this feminary, mifiionaries are 
educated, inftru&ed, and diipatched from thence to all parts 
of Ajia, Africa , and America. 

The French nation adopted the public, fpirit of the Jefuils, The prac 
by founding the like feminaries ; but they employed other tices of 


agents, who foon 


Jef 


their intereft, among the Chine fe and other Ajiatics. In a few 
years, the Dominicans , the Fran: fans, and the Capuchins , 
became mifftonaries as well as the Jesuits j and though all 
them had feparate doctrines and interefts, yet they 

agreed 


them h 




thev 
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agreed in their devotion to the holy fee, which was, In ft# 
their only principle of union. At Jaft, it was difcoverec 
that thofe fathers had a&ually formed a religion oftheii 
own, which had little in common with that of our Saviour- 
but was introduced by them into China , and thofe parts ol 
Afia y where the native religion was too ftubborn to be root, 
ed out. Add to this, in all tdie places where the JeJuin got 
footing, efpecially in Siam , Japan , and China , they carried 
on a moft beneficial trade; but with fo much avarice an 
extortion, that in the end it occafioned their expulfion. I n 
China they even ourwitted the natives, penetrating and 
acute as they are. They were loaded by the emperor with 
the moft honourable marks of diftin&ion, and taken into 
his cabinet council. His name was Xun-Chi, and he was 
the firft Chinefe emperor of the Tartar race. He left a fon 
in his cradle, and the Jefuits being no longer proteded by 
the imperial authority, the mandarines, who never would 
fubmit to chriftianity, and who looked with contempt upon} 
all doctrines and inventions that are not Chinefe > banilhed 
the ^yir/Vmiffionaries, while Schaal , their chief, was thrown 
into prifon, and even condemned to death. When the 
young emperor Kang-hi, grew up, he declared himi’elf the 
patron and friend of the Jefuits ; and being one of the ab’tiij 
princes of his age, he attempted, by their means, to intro- 
duce among his fubje&s a true tafte for the arts and fciences, 1 
which they defpifed. Being of Tartar original, he con -1 
demned the narrownefs of th e Chinefe notions. He built 
aftronomical obfervatories, and employed the fathers, who 
were generally excellent mechanics, in conftrudhing al! the 
mathematical inftrurr.ents made ufe of among the moft en¬ 
lightened nations. Finding that many of them were aged 
and infirm, he applied to his holinefs for young recruits, 
who were accordingly fent him ; and all preferments at 
court went through the channel of their favour. They 
were raifed to the principal pofts of the empire, and their 
fraternity in Europe repaired to China as to their terreftrial 
paradife. 

The arts with which they fupported their credit were 
impious and infamous. The religion of the Chinefe was no 
other than a refined fyftem of atheifm, which the Jcjuits 
interpreted into a conformity with the Chrijiian doctrines. 
Their profound diflimulation in difguifing the truth of the 
gofpei, and in forging certain fadts, tending to prove the 
religion of the celebrated Confucius , the pbilofopher and 
legifiator of China , and that of Jefus Chrift, to be the lame, 
at laft prevailed upon the emperor to publifh an edtdf, by 
which he declared, chat the chriftian religion was, in no 
wife, detrimental to the fafety or interefts of the monarchy, 
as its enemies pretended ; and by which alfo he granted to 
all his fubjcCts an entire freedom of conference, and a full 
permifmm to embrace the gofpei. Two years after the 

publication 
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publication of this decree, the emperor ordered a magni¬ 
ficent church to be built for thofe holy fathers within the 
verge of the imperial palace. In procefs of time, they loft 
fight of the fun&ions of their million, and of chriftianity 
jtlclf. They lived with all the grandeur and luxury 0/ 
caftern fovereigns ; and even aflifted the emperor in his 
warlike operations, as well as in filling the principal pofts 
of his palace. 

Ricci , their chief and leader, made a plaufible and vigo- They are 
rous defence for hinifelf and his order. He pretended that condemn- 
the ceremonial rites praflifed by the Chinefe were merely ed by 
civil, and might be fafely retained by the converts to chrifti- pope In- 
anity, and by the Jefuits themfelves. The Dominican and nocent X. 
Francifcan miffionaries refuted Ricci's reafonings, and en¬ 
deavoured to prove, that the rites for which he pleaded 
were of a religious a nature; and the matter was at laft 
carried from China to Rome , where the ableft pens of the 
Roman catholic church were employed in impeaching or 
vindicating. In 1645, his holinefs Innocent X. pronounced 
jentence againft the Jefuits , by condemning the indulgence 
they had Ihewn to the Chinefe fuperftitions. Thofe confift- State of 
ed chiefly of two points. The one related to the notions the con- 
which the Chinefe entertained of a fupreme Being ; and the trovercy 
other to the honours which that people offered to the dead, between 
As to the firft, the Jefuits contended, that the god which them and 
ihe Chinefe worfhipped under the chara&er of Tien and their an- 
ttangti, was the fame with the Chriftian deity. The Do- tagonifb. 
means , on the other hand, with great ftrength of reafon- 
ing, maintained, that the terms Tien and Shangti , were 
ipplicable to materialifm alone, which is the only power 
vorlhipped by the Chinefe } and that the do&rines of Con- 
hem were no other than thofe of fatalifm, and inevitable 
leceffity, which excludes a particular providence from the 
[overnment of the world. This difpute occafioned many 
earned difquifitions upon the doctrines of the antient 
'hinefe; who according to the beft evidences that have 
ome to our hands, did certainly exclude the belief of a 
articular providence out of their religion. 

With regard to the fecond point, the honours which the 
ftiw/r paid to the dead, it feems at firft fight to have been 
ivourable to the Jefuits , fince it implies the exiftence of a 
iture ftate, which is incompatible with the do£bines of 
of fatalifm.. But here the Jc/uits made a great difeovery, 
by pretending that the religion of the higher and more en¬ 
lightened Cbhiefe is different from that of the vulgar ; and 
that the annual honours they paid to the dead, particularly 
to the memory of Confucius and that of their own anceftors, 
areinftitutions merely civil and political. In this the Jefuits 
leetn to be well founded in their arguments ; but the Dome* 

Mans inlift, that the rites paid to the memory of Confucius , 

M the anceftors of the Chinefe, are entirely religious and 

idolatrous. 
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idolatrous. Upon the whole, candour itfejf mult confers 
that the Jefuits , in eftablifliing their intcreft in China, were 
driven to make concefflons which required the greateft 
and fophiilry to palliate; and the difpute feems neierto 
have received any legal decifion, though it may be brought 

within the compafs of a very {imple queftion, whether the 

Ch'tnefe are, or are not, idolaters. 

Difputes The difputes between the Janfenijls and the Jefuits. about 


art 


between 
the Jefuits 
and the 




perlecution was raifed againft the janfenijls , wno refufed 
Janfetiifs. to accept of the decrees of the council of Trent , or to re- 

tra£l the opinions of Janfmi us, which they maintained were 
See the fame with thofe of St. Anguflin. As to the matter of 

Vol. IX. the difpute, it was trifling, and even contemptible; but it 

p. 182. was attended with great political confequences, which may 

etfej. be found in the hiftojies of the countries to which they 

refer. It muft be acknowledged, that Innocent and his pre. 
deceflor’s warmth upon thofe ridiculous occafions were of 
infinite prejudice to popery. The princes and ftates of the 
. Roman catholic communion found their claims Co wild anil 

abfurd, that they laid them entirely out of tbefebemeof 
politics, as appeared from the conclufion of rhe treaty of 
Munjier ; where the contracting parties, notwithffonding 
all the oppofition made by Cbigi, the pope’s nuntio, fettled 
the terms of the treaty without any regard to the preten¬ 
tions of the holy fee. The fulminating bulls ifi'ued by his 
holinefs, on. that occafion, ferved only to make a farther 
cfifplay of his impotence, when not affifted by credulity 
and fuperftition, and drew upon him fevere anfwcrs from 
the heft pens of Europe, expofing the abfurdity and injuftice 
of his interpofing in matters of fuch 
moment. The fccularizing the hifhoprics was the only 
meafure in which he could interpofc with any (hadowof 
authority; but, in that, his reprefontations were difregard- 
ed, even by the bigotted houfe of Aujiria . 

Flu&uat- In the year 1650, cardinal Panzirollo was the prime coun- 
ing Hate fellor of Innocent, who was now become equally contempti* 
of the ble and deteftable in the eves of the public, on account c! 

pope’s 
court. 


a high temporal 


donna Olympia. By Panzirollo’s advice, he created Ajiaiii. 
an Italian nobleman, whole brother had married his niece, 
a cardinal, and firft miniftcr, under the name of cardinal 
patron. His creation was attended with unufual rejoicings, 
and even the guns of the caftle of St. Angelo were difeharm¬ 
ed on. the occafion. A magnificent palace was afiSgned 
him, together with noble revenues ; but no fooner did 


donna Olympia , and her daughters, obtain an audience ot 

his holinefs, than he was ftript of all, and reduced to walk 

on foot without a fervant to attend him, and without ally 

means of fubfiftanre, but what he drew from PanzmHi s 

generofity, Olympia's influence ever the pope was fo ex* 

tetjftvc 
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tchfive as to beget in weak minus a fufpicion of her having 
fafcinated him by fupernatural means; but it was plainly 
owing to the weaknefs of his holinefs, and the criminal in¬ 
dulgences of his pleafures. She fate publicly along with him 
in council with bags of papers in her hand. She pronounc¬ 
ed, without confulting him, determinations of all affairs of 
government, and returned anfwers to foreign minifters and 
prelates, which he neither dilated nor approved of, but 
durft not contradi£f. She had a private office, where {he 
employed accomptants for fixing the value of different 
pods, places, and benefices, which fhe openly put up to 
fale. She annulled, by her foie authority, the laws and de¬ 
crees of former popes, when they ffood in the way of her 
ambition and avarice, but never.gave any credit to the pur- 
chafers of the livings lhe fold, without having a moiety paid 
down in hand. Her power, at laft, became fo odious and 
ridiculous, that the amours of his holinefs and donna Olympia 
were brought upon the ftage even in Roman catholic courts ; 
and innumerable were the pafquinades publiflied at Rome 
upon the fame fubje£L 

Innocent feemed not infenfible of the difrepute and con- from 
tempt into which Olympia had brought him and his govern- whence he 
ment; and Panzirollo omitted no opportunity to improve fends 
his waverings to her dovvnfal, by reprefenting how mean donna 
and defpicable the authority of the Roman fee was in every Olympia . 
court of Europe. He prefled this point fo irrefiftibly, that 
his holinefs at laft confented to remove donna Olympia from 
the open direction cf public affairs ; to recall the princefs 
Roffana and herhufband, and to reinftate JJlalli in the direc¬ 
tion of the miniftry. Notwithftanding thofe appearances, the 
influence of Olympia continued, and, after Panzirollo’s death, 
wasencreafed to a higher degree than ever. The Barbertni 
had thrown themfelves into the hands of th e French miniftry, 
only becaufe Mazarine and Innocent hated each other ; and 
Olympia perceived that they might now be ufeful in balanc¬ 
ing Mazarine's growing intereft in the conclave. She, 
therefore, advifed the pope to drop all refentment againft 
th eBarberini family, and to prevail upon the court of Spain 
toreftore them to all the revenues they had p'offefled in that 
country, and to provide an advantageous match for their 
neice, the princefs Palejlrina . Mazarine endeavoured to 
outbid the Spaniards in their offers, and actually made 
cardinal Antonio bifhop of Potters , and Cardinal Francis 
grand almoner of France. Donna Olympia was refolved to 
gain them over at any rate ; and in 1652, don Thaddeo s 
fecond fon was married to her grand-daughter, his eldeft 
fon created a cardinal, the princefs Pakfirina, was married 
to the duke of Modena , and cardinal Francis Barberini was 
joined with donna Olympia, the cardinal patron and Azzolini, 
in the direction of the fee of Rome. The pope, after this, 
ventured to lend a nuntio to France to interpole for cardinal 
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de Retz, who had been imprifoned by Mazarine ; but h 


w a 

thr 


s flopt at Lyons’, which exaf'perated his holinefs fo much 
it he declared himiclf ready to fend a legate to head the 
leccntents if they fhould take arms ; but the Jefuits had 


Her re- 
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bull, condemning the opinions of Janferiius. , though his 
holinefs declared that he neither had read nor underftood 
the difpute between them. 


_ /, and donna C 

turn and to the management of affairs at the pope’s court 


'5 


they 


rapacity, governed it with inexprcffible defpotifm, and foon procured 

the difgrace of the cardinal patron, who was again fiript of 
all his money and’ revenues, excepting fix thousand downs 
a year. Azzolini , tv ho had been fecretary of the hnefs, 
was made a cardinal, and the Barberini had repaired -Mr 
Ioffes fo well, that, during the diffractions or Naples, which 
we have already related, they offered to raife ten tii« ufand 
men to conquer that kingdom for the holy fee, provide, the 
principality of Salerno was annexed to their family. In- 


M m J j 

nocent , fome time before his death, grew excefiivelv fond of 
cardinal de Retz , who had efcaped from his confinement, 
and had come to Rome , where the pope prefented him with' 
four rhoufand crowns to relieve his diffreffes,'and it was 
thought he intended to have adopted him for his nephew. 
Deathand Innocent's age and infirmities at laff confined him to his 
chara&er apartment, where he expired in the arms of donna Olympia, 
of Innocent who fuffered none but herfelf to approach him, on the 


age. The 




death, notwithftanding the infamy of his character, and- 
that of Olympia , fufficicntly fhews how deeply the founda¬ 
tions of the pontifical power arc laid. An open contempt 
for learning, virtue, and religion, was the proi-efi'ed princi¬ 
ple of Innocent and his female favourite, with whom he 


lived in inccff before he 


was pope. There was not, per¬ 
haps, in Europe , a court but that of Rome, that would have 
maintained itfeif again!! fo general and public a detection' 
of its head ; but Innocent lived and died in peace, at the 
time when Charles I. of England, was brought to the block; 
the authority of the houfe of Bourbon fhaken, and the 
power of that of Aujlria almoft ruined. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that during innocent’s pontificate, the papal power 
received many fevere blows, cfpecialiy in France , where 
the force of its fulminations was in a manner anniiiiiaied, 
and the pope declared to be inferior and fubjedd to a general 
council. 

Great were the heats and cabals of the cardinals when 

f T 4 * V/ # ^ * 

fucceeded they were (hut up in the conclave for the election or a near 
by Alex- pope. Cardinal Sachetii , had for fome time the grealist 
anier V IT. appearance of fuccefs ; but by the management of cardinal 

. de Retz , and the Barberini , after the conclave hud been 


Who 



{hut 
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for eighty-one days, the election fell upon cardina. 

He owed his 
which he had 


3iy 


Clrizh who took the name of Alexander VII. 
pontificate to the principles of moderation 


He had recom- 


always profelTed, and to his unalpiring bejiaviour, efpe- 
cially during the time of the conclave, 
mended himfelf to Urban VIII. by his tafre /or tne hne arts, 
and he had gone through many departments of public 
Wind's with great difintereflednefs and a winning affability; 
but was, in one period of his life, fufpectcd of favouring 
proteftantifm. The Roman citizens had fo high an opinion 
of his virtue, that they were extravagant in their rejoicings 
for his elevation, which was likewife agreeable to ail the 
Roman catholic courts, and even proteftants repaired to 
R'mo to congratulate him. 

The commencement of his pontificate out-did all the ex- His pro- 
peftations that had been conceived of his piety and virtue, found by« 
He drove Olympia from his court, and confined her to pocrjfy. 
Orvieto , till the procefs could be made out for her trial. 

He lived, in his qxvn perfon, with all the auflerity and 
abftinence of the mofl mortified hermit, and declared his 
averfion to nepotifm in every fhape. Thofe appearances, 
however,-contained nothing that was real. Alexander had 
fo narrow ami mean a genius, that to relief himfelf from 
an oath he had made, never to receive his relations in 
Rcme , he went out of the gate of that city on their ap¬ 
proach to it, and met his brother don Mario , and three of 
his nephews, whom he condu&ed to his palace, and in a 
few days railed them to all the power, wealth, and honours 
he could beftow. Perceiving, that by the great friendfhip 
he had fhewn for cardinal de Retz, whom he confirmed in 
thearchbifilopric of Paris , he had drawn upon himfelf the 
refentment of cardinal Mazarine , he gave up all intimacy 
with that prelate ; who, upon his return from 2n excurfion 
into the country, found his holinefs immerfed in luxury, 

a fplendor and magnificence equal, if not 
Juperior, to that of the vaineft of bis predeceffors. 

He made his brother don Mario , governor of Rome , and His wick-. 
his fon, cardinal patron. In a few weeks he became the ednefs, 
[reverie of what he former!-.’ a 
wicked, he gave a 


and living with 


/rmeriy appeared to oe; vain, inuncere, vanity, 
loofe to the melt bhameahle affections, and av 


and was intent on the moft ridiculous trifles, though at the rice. 


• in pi a 


preparations were 
.1 of a peftilence. 


which was then defohring Rome and the ecdefiafh'cal ftate 
tofiich a degree, as to create a total cefiation of all bufinefs 
■nil commerce. Her death faved her eftate to her family, 
ftcr her heir, prince Pa infill, had-gratified his holinefs with 
million of crowns ; which he distributed among his re¬ 
gions. When tiic accounts of the wrong-headed ahdica- 
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reached his holinefs, he fent a nuntio to her with comply 
meats of congratulation; and upon her arrival, after giving 
her a moll magnificent reception, he fettled upon her an 
annual penfion of twelve thoufand crowns. 

Alexander VII. had no quality in common with the great 
popes, his predeceflors, but their diffimulation, and thei 
hatred of the proteftants. The depredations commute,. 

upon his revenues during the late pontificate, ferved him a 
a pretext for refufing to contribute any thing towards th 
war which the Venetians were carring on againft the Turlsl 
He was however, foftened by a large fum of money pre* 
fented on the part of the Jefuits, by the hands of cardina 
Palavicini ; and he gave the republic leave to raife about 
million of ducats from the fale of church lands, upon th 
fenate repealing the laws againft the Jefi ' 
ing them into their republic ; a condition which was fub 
mitted to with great unwillingnefs, but was abfolutelyne 
ceflary in their diftreft circumftances. Up 
blifhment of the Jefuits at Venice , they bee: 
favourites, and they had fuch influence at the French court 
that Lewis XIV. patronized them in all the abfurd bulls! 
which the pope ifiued in condemnation of Janfenifi 
which had almoft occafioned a civil war in France. 'Ah\ 
ander appointed a commiflion to try four French bifhops, 
who had refufed to fubmit to his hulls; but that infolentj 
meafure was fo warmly oppofed, both by the court and 
clergy of France , that thecommiflion was withdrawn; and 
Lewis abated fomewhat in his attachment to the pope. This 
was evident in the year 1659, when the peace of the] 
Pyrenees was concluded, between France and Sp 
the knowledge of his holinefs, who valued himfelf upon 
being an able negotiator, and a complete ftatefman. He] 
had earneftly interpofed with both courts to come to anac 
commodation ; and this made him accufe Mazarine bitterly 
of his feizing every opportunity to bring him into contempt. 

The war between the Turks and Germans , was at ttiis 
time raging in Upper Hungary ; and his holinefs laid a tithe 
on the ecclefiaftical revenues of Italy , for fupplying the im¬ 
perial finances. Mazarine (hewed himfelf ready to have 
entered into a general league againft the infidels; of which 
the pope was to be the head, but the propofition coming 
from him, Alexander difeouraged it, and it fell to the ground. 

Th 




of Crequi , was then the French ambalfador at 

and he had private orders from his court to do all he 

could to mortify the pope for his oppofition to the cardinal, 

which he thought he could do no way more effe&ually than 

hv (hewing greater marks of iefpe£l to the other cardinals 

than he did to thofe of the pope’s family ; or even to don 

Mario The duke had fo little regard for that nobleman 

that he winked at many extravagancies committed by hi 

iVrvants, which were (hocking to th q Italian delicacy; an 

they proceeded fo far as even to difarm a part of the corfi 

or 
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or nightly watch in Rome. Don Mario fpirited up the corfi, 
and the other officers of the police to refent this infult; and 
foineof them were degraded and punifhed for not repelling 
force with force, when they were difarmed by the French. 

The guards, upon this, without any ceremony, to the The duke 
number of four hundred, befet the ambafiadcr’s houfe, on °f C*’*?»**s 
pietence of fearching for criminals, and fired upon his houfe 
perfon, when he {hewed himfelf at a window, to appeafe befet at 


them 
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. The ambafladrefs was then returning in her coach Rotze. 
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to her palace. The corfi fired upon it, and killed one of 
herdomeftics. The ambafTador relented this violence, and 
demanded fatisfa£iion, which the pope could not refufe to 
grant; but the duke and his court thought it too flight, and 
infilled upon having it more full and fignai. The pope’s 
family vifited the ambaflador, and endeavoured to apologife 
for what had happened ; and not only his holinefs, but the 
queen of Sweden fought to pacify Lewis by their letters ; 
but all was to no purpofe, and the duke retired from Rome 
to Tufcany. 

The pope would willingly have taken that opportunity Lewis 
to break with Lewis , but neither the emperor nor the XIV. 
king of Spain were in any condition to take his part; upon orders his 
which he implored their mediation, and again plied Lewis troops to 
with letters full of fubmiffion. All the anfwer he received befiege 
was a demand from the French king, that don Mario fhould that city, 
be banifhed Roms for five years ; that cardinal Imperially 
who had favoured the corfi (fo called becaufe they were 
natives of Corfica) fhould lofe his hat; that the Corfican 
guards fhould be broken, and expelled Rome for ever; and 
that a pillar fhould be erected with an infeription, apologif- 
ing for the infult, upon the place where the outrage was 
committed. The pope endeavoured to elude the perform¬ 
ance of thofe humilitating conditions ; and temporifed for 
four months, during which time, the duke of Crequi left 
Italy ; and Lewis ordered an army under marfha! Praf.in to 
march into Italy, and befiege Rome. At the fame time, 

Lewis demanded that the duke of Parma fhould be put in 
pofieffion of Caflro, and the duke of Modena of the vale of 
Cmmachio , which had been feized by the holy fee. 

His holinefs was aftonifhed and confounded at the feverity The pope 
of thofe demands, and the haughtinefs with which they were obliged to 
made. He found that none of the Roman catholic princes fubmit. 
were inclined to take his part, and that they were even pre¬ 
paring to join the French. Notwithftanding all thofe im¬ 
pending dangers, he flill retained an air of refolution, and 
threatened to fuffer every extremity rather than facrifice the 
dignity of the Roman fee. In the mean while, the parlia¬ 
ment of Provence met, and fummoned the pope to appear 
before it; and upon his not complying they ordered his 
c 'ty and territory of Avignon to be united to the crown of 
France. Alexander was for fomc time confirmed in his ob- 
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•ftinacy by the houfe of Aujlria ; but finding himfe]f^ c . 
ceivctl, he was obliged to employ the Venetians to mediate 
an accommodation between him and Lewis. Conferences 

were accordingly opened at Lyons , but without effeft 
They were transferred to other places, and again broken off 
becaufe Alexander refufed to yield to the reflitution of Cajl ’ 
and Commachio. 


ro 


Terms of The appearance of a French fleet 
the ac- Hate, which however, retired to Sen 


ecclefiafli 


commo- 

dation. 


v. 


■ Inch 


nutting any hoftilities, renewed 
was managed, on the part 

and on that 


dima , without com. 

* • 


Rcjboni , 


the negotiation; which 

of the pope, by his 
of the French kin® 


by 


nuntio 

- „ Lourlanm. 

Every meeting produced frefh demands on the part of Lewis 
who affected to be the protestor of the Italian princes 
againfi: the inrroachments of the fee of Rome ; and the 
treaty was at lull finlfhed, glorioufly for Lewis . Cajlro was 
ro be reftored to the duke of Parma , upon condition of his 
difeharging, in eight years, the money for which ft had ueen 
mortgaged, amounting to above fixteen hundred thoufand 
crowns ; which never were paid. His holinefs was obliged 
to remit a large debt to the duke of Modena ; and to pay 
him forty thoufand crowns, or provide him with a palace in 
Rocne ; to put him in pofleffion of an eftate to the value of 
thirty thoufand crowns, and to yield many other valuable 
priviliges, in compcnfation for the valiey of Cojmnachio. 
The cardinal patron was to repair to France , where, in the 
name of his holinefs, he was to repeat before the French 
king the form of a fubmiffion, which was fpecified in the 
treaty, declaring that his holinefs was fort y for the infult 
offered to the French ambafl’ador; and that neither he nor 
his family were accefiary to the fame, or authorifed its be¬ 
ing committed. Cardinal Imperial was ro go France , and 
there make his fubmiffion before the king; and a number 
of other private ceremonies of humilation and exaltation, 
were inferted in the treaty; but all of them tending to the 
aggrandifement of the French monarch. The Corfican guard 

difqualified from ever ferving in Rome , or the pope’s 
territories ; and the captain of the guard was broke, while 
the infcription on the pillar or pyramid, that was to be 
crciled on the fpot where their guard-houfe flood, was to 
declare the nature of their crime, and the reafon of their 
banifhmcnt. All the pope gained for fo many disgraceful 
conce/ffons, which were to be accompanied with the bamfii- 
meat of don Mario , till he made his fubmiffion in writing, 
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difrerardcd in the management of this accommodation, and 

that the pope had favoured the king of Portugal. Upon the 
whole, this determination was a fevere blow upon the au¬ 
thority of the holy fee; and the parliament of Paris, not- 
vithfhnding all the remonftrances made by the pope to 
the contrary, confirmed the regale, or the independency of 
the Galilean church upon the papal authority. This Batter* 
ed the pride of Leivis , which was always at variance with 
his bigotry. He even paifed fome cenfures upon his 
fubjefts for carrying their oppofition to Alexander farther 
than he intended, after he thought he had been fufficiently 
humbled. Alexander died on the twenty-fecond of May His death. 
1667, in the fixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirteenth 
ofhispontificate. His character has been already mention¬ 
ed; but he is by fome writers commended for his love to 
learning, and, by all, for the magnificent works he erected 
at Rome, at the expence of the apoflolical chamber; but 
fometimes by methods that were opprefiive of private pro¬ 


perty 

He .... _ - 

name of Clement IX. His 


Rofpiglioft, 


himfelf, and he {hewed himfelf worthy of it, by beginning Clement 
his government with the abolition offeveral oppreflive taxes, IX. 
and by providing for the more plentiful fupply of his capital 
with provifions. The profufion of the two former pontifi¬ 
cates having exhaufted his treafury, he gave a proof of his 
ceconomy by fuppreffing fome ufelefs degenerated regulars., 
who were of no fervice to the clergy or their order. The 
war which continued to rage between the Venetians and the 
Turks required this meafure ; as he could no otherv/ife fup- 
plytheformer with money, but by 

< * /• « jT' c 


giving them 


leave to 
regulars. Some of their 


fecularife the pofl'elnons of tho! 

and the kingdom 


eftates lay in 


Mi lanej,\ 


’pi 


which belonging to Spain , that miniftry made an oppofition to 
the fecularifations, which they aliedged could not be efredf- 
ed without their mailer’s confent. The aff air was doubtlcfs 


better of the argument. 


Sp 


Naples , the officers who were 
to carry the pope’s bull into execution were infulted and 
beaten, and though the pope excommunicated the authors 
of the riot, yet he found himfelf wrong in his proceedings, 
and even repented of them ; nor could they ever carry his 


Span: A 


All the His zeal 


apology he made was neceifity, on account of the progrefs againlith 
of the Turks; and he applied himfelf to oppofe them more Turks . 



of 


ally 


freneo troops was acti 

infidels. But Leivis XIV. had at that time no idea of mak- 
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peace with Spain; being intent upon the reduction of 
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Franche Comte , which he actually conquered a few months 
after. This did not difcourage his holinefs in his purfuit 
of peace. 

Lewis , by Clements influence, fentfix thoufand men into 


g ranee. 


in 1668. 


Hungary to the aflifrance of the emperor j though the re- 
minhlra- dudbion of the pov/er of the houfe of Aujlria was hisfa- 
tion with vourite tneafure. He at la ft agreed to treat, and the pope 
regard to had the addrefs to procure himfelf the honour of being no¬ 
minated mediator at the conferences of Aix la Chapelle • 
where the peace of Europe was a&ually once more fettled 

This mark of diftinution among the great powers 
of Europe , at a time when the papal power was become 
talmofl: a phantom, was owing to the prudence and mo¬ 
deration of Clement , who was in his private life a man 
of virtue and piety. He neither enriched himfelf nor his 
relations, and he was even (paring as to their preferments; 
nor indeed was their ambition very exrenfive. Perceiving 
the growing power of France , (the only nation in Europe 
that had an able minidry,) he foothed her young king, who 
was full of Are and ambition, and at the fame time he 
moderated the proceedings againft the yanfenijls there; 
which had been fo violent during the two laft pontificates 


as 
caufe 
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He fuffered Lewis XiV. (be 


to threaten a civil war. 

he knew it was in vain to contend with him) to 


enjoy his regale in its full extent; and he empowered him 
to fill all the bifhoprics, abbies, and benefices in his king¬ 
dom as they became vacant. In fhort, he fhowed him 


only 


every indulgence in his power, which perhaps, was the 

method by which he could retain any part of that 
ancient revenue which had been paid to the bifhops of 
Rome. He removed the monument which had been erc&ed 
in that city to commemorate the converfionof Henry IV. to 
the Roman catholic religion, and which gave offence to 
Lewis , who in return fuffered him to erafe the pyramid that 
had been raifed when the Corf,cans were banilhed. Clement , 
however, notwithftanding the inffances of Lewis, could not 


Grants a 


Hiipenla- 
«ion to the 
o a ceil of 


be prevailed upon to part with the dutchy of Ccjlro , by 
giving the inveftiture of it to the duke of Parma. 

the credit in which Clement flood at the court of 

was enabled to do great things againft the in- 

out a fleet of gallies, the command of 


„By 

Prance, he 
fideis. He fitted 
which 


he gave to his nephew f'inccmzo Rofpigliojt , with 
Portup.il orders for it to join the French and the Maltefc fleets; and 

he prevailed with the Roman catholic powers in German] to 
fend confidcrable reinforcements to ferye againft the infidels, 
both in Crete , or Candia , and in Hungary. About this time, 


to marry 
her bro¬ 
ther-in- 

law. 


his attention was attracted by a moil unprecedented event, 
which happened in the kingdom of Portugal. The daughter 
of the duke of Fern ours, had been married to his Portuguese 


majefty, don Aipbsnfo , with whom file lived very unhappily 


) 


not enjoying (as file pretended) even the rights of the mar¬ 


riage 


-bed. 
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The 


account of 


ripe 


riZlffe"'bed • 

Ik brutilh difpoiition ot lier hulband; ana nnding them 
W for a revolution offgovernment, fhe fixed her affections 
non Pedro, her hufband’s brother ; and having dethron- 
°j j on Alphonfo, don Pedro mounted the throne ; and the 
Ippn’s former marriage being diflblved, a fecond was cele- 
3 between her and don Pedro. This diffolution was 
fomewhat irregular ; for the cardinal of Vendofme , the 
aueen’s uncle, being the pope’s legate in France , approved 
of it without receiving any inftruCtions from his holinefs 
for that purpofe. Clement was nettled at this proceeding, 
but the cardinal juftified himfelf under the plenitude of his 
leoantine powers ; and the king of France was a warm ad¬ 
vocate for the divorce, and the confirmation of the mar¬ 
riage. Both Lewis and the queen applied to his holinefs by 
letters; and atteftations under the hands of no fewer than 
thirty phyiicians were fent him to prove Alphonfo’s infuffi- 
ciency for the marriage-bed ; though it appeared at the 
fame time, that he had natural iffue by another woman. 

The pope, without either refufing or granting the divorce, 
remitted the examination of the marriage to the dean of the 
inquifitors in Portugal, who found the firft marriage to be 
invalid ; upon which his holinefs granted a bull of difpen- 
fation for the fecond, and acknowledged don Pedro to be a 

lawful independent monarch. 

During the remaining fliort time of his pontificate, he His death 
endeavoured, by appointing commiffions, which were in- and cha- 
effeftual for the purpofe, to regulate his finances, and to rafter, 
introduce a reformation among the prelates, whofe igno¬ 
rance and indolence were now fcandalous. While he was 
intent on thofe affairs, he heard of the lofs of Candia , which 
was taken by the ‘Turks ; and it affedted him fo much, that 
it threw him into an apoplexy, and afterwards into a fettled 
melancholly, which put an end to his life, on the ninth of 
December 1669. The character of this pope is one of the 
moil amiable to be met with in the pontifical hiftory. He 
is blamed for having too much indulged the pleafures of a 
table; but the flexibility of temper with which he is charg¬ 
ed, was, perhaps, neceffary in his fituation. He had feen 
the papal authority defpifed and trampled on by the obftinacy 
of his predeceffors; and he partly recovered it, by the mild- 
nefs of his condu£t, and the prudence of his conceflions. 

His adminiftration was generous and popular j nor, at the 
time of his death, was his family either rich or powerful. 

The cardinal electors continued ftiut up in the conlave Clement 
for four months, before they could agree upon the choice X. pope, 
of a new pope, through the obftinacy of the cardinals 
RofpigUofi, Barhcrini , and Chigi. Neceflity and confinement 
at lall determined them in the choice of cardinal Altieri ; 
who was descended of a patrician noble Roman family, 

and was then eighty years of age. He took the name of 

Clement 
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Clement X. He had refided as nuncio at Naples during 
MaJJaniello's infurreclion ; and had been a great favourite 
with the late pope, who, when he was on his death-bed 
created him a cardinal. Having few, or no blood relations* 
he adopted cardinal Paolucci , whofe nephew had married 
Clement's neice, into all the honours and eftates of the 
Paolucci family; and made him his cardinal patron, or firft 
rainifter. The houfe of Paolucci was poor, and the car- 

; his ^brother was 

placed at the head of the pope’s marine. The days of 
nepotifm were foon reftored, the minifter difpofed of all 
benefices and promotions by his own authority ; and ex. 
opprelies pre c s j y f or bade that any one fhould have accefs upon bufi. 

the peo- r or that petition fhould be prefented to his hoii. 


dinal’s relations needy and numerous 


His firft 

minifter 


file 


Clement 


nets, without his confent. The conlideration of the pope’s 
advanced age, fomewhat foftened the indignation which the 
public felt at this defpotifm, and the fame confideratiou 

prompted the cardinal to make the quicker dilpatch in en¬ 
riching and eftablifhing his family. Under this pope the 
canonization of Pius V. was performed, and he gave the 
famous Nitard, who had been confeflor to the queen of 
Spain, and was for fome time firft minifter of that kingdom, 

a cardinal’s hat. 

X. was too much influenced by 


a&s in 


tion to 
tb z French 
king’s re¬ 
gale. 


king. 


now took the name of Altieri , to expend great fums againft 
contradic- the Turks, who had over-run Poland. This, however, 

jferved as a pretext for raifing three hundred thoufand 
crowns upon Italian benefices; but no more than fifty 
thoufand were fent to Poland. Upon the death of that 

the famous John Sobiejki fucceeded him; though 
Altieri did all he could to raife prince Charles of Lorrain e 
that throne; nor was there afterwards a good underftanding 
between Sobiejki and his holinefs, who refufed,when requelh 
jed by Sobiejki , to give a cardinal’s hat to the bifhop of 
Marjeilles. His holinefs was far from imitating the conduct 
of his predecelTor, with regard to France. When Lewi; 
XIV. in right of his regale, appointed a general of the 
order of St. Lazarus , which he intended to reform, Altieri 
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birth, under the name of the abbot of the order. I he 
French court treated this proceeding with the utmoft con¬ 
tempt and indignation. Its ambaflador, by his own autho¬ 
rity. ounifhed the attorney who had drawn up the Gajcon s 

__ „ his holinefs ; and when the Gajcon returned 

to France with his pretendeJ powers, he was arrefted and 
imprisoned, and Lezuis iluck to his own nomination. The 
pope foon perceived that his bulls and mandates availed 

him but little, when oppofed to the regal power. Altm 
proceeded with more fuccefs in another difpute he had with 
the foreign minifters refiding in Rome. T he imbecility v 
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places into fan&uaries for criminals, but to plead an ex¬ 
emption from all taxes impofed upon provifions that were 
deftir.ed for their ufe. As great part of the papal revenue 
arofe from the taxes upon thofe provifions, which were let 
out to farmers, the latter complained, with great juftice, 
that, under cover of fuch exemptions, the pope’s fubjects, 
as well as other Italians , and foreigners, defrauded them in 
their income, fo that they could not make up the fums 
which they had engaged to pay to the government. Altieri 
reprefented the matter to the feveral courts of thofe am- 
bafladors, and intreated their matters to order them to delift 
from abufing their privileges, which, he faid, his holinefs 
was willing to confirm and preferve inviolate, fo far as 
they regarded their own perfons and families. All his re- Firmnefs 
prefentations being difregarded, Altieri publifhed an edidf, °f car * 
fubjefting all foreign minifters to the payments of dinal AI* 
taxes in the fame manner as other people. The ambafla- tieri, 
dors took fire at this prefumption (as they called it) of the 
cardinal patron. They refufed to addrefs him any longer 
as firft minifter, and they prepared to go in a body and 
complain to his holinefs in perfon. Altieri , not daunted 
by their menaces, barricadoed all the avenues to the papal 
palace; and made difpofitions for repelling them by force, 
if they ihould proceed. The ambafiadors applied to their 
mafters, who condemned their conduct, and who juftified 
the cardinal’s moderation, in not rigoroufly exa&ing a 
compliance with his edict, but leaving their perfons and 
families untaxed for their provifions, and themfelvcs m 
pofleflion of all their immunities as foreign minifters. 

Altieri having, by his feafonablc firmnefs, broken the con- A magtu* 
fcderacy, the ambafiadors were obliged to fubmit ; but ficent ju« 
d’Ejlrees , the French minifter, could not be brought to com- bilee at 
ply with Altieri , on pretence that he held a private corref- Rome • 
pondence with the Spaniards. Altieri reftrained the abufes 
of the ambafiadors in other refpedts, particulary with rer 
gard to the fan cl; u ary rights, which they claimed for crimi¬ 
nals in their houfes; and thereby he fubdued the banditti 
fo effe£hul!y, that Feme enjoyed a perfect ftate of tranqui¬ 
lity, when, in 1675, the jubilee was celebrated, which, 
on that account was remarkably fplendid and numerous; 
to the great emolument of the Romans y and the farmers of 
the revenue. That fame year, Clement gave a cardinal’s hat 

s of the iiluitrious houfe of Norfolk, 
ftricl R era an catholic, was a man of 
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a diflance, than it was with his neighbouring powers, receiv; 
ed two applications ; one from the king of Perfia , the other 
from the czar of Ivlufcovy , to whom his holinefs denied the 

title of emperor. Both of them fought his alliance againft 

the Turks \ but both negotiations fell to the ground, as they 
expected from Clement tar greater things than he could per, 
form. 

In 1676, the banditti having been troublefome in Naples 


Clement, that viceroy purfued them into the eccleiiaftical (late, where 

he took and put fome of them to death. 1 hough the pope 
at this time was in his dotage, and on his death-bed, he 
demanded fatisfaefion for this trefpafs ; but died before he 
could obtain it. While he was upon his death-bed, Altierh 


importunities for him to give away cardinals hats to four of I 
his creatures, were inceflant; but his holinefs refuied them, I 
and begged that Altieri would fuller him to be pope for fix I 
hours, as he had enjoyed that dignity fix years. He died I 
on the twenty-fecond of "July 1676. I 

Who is The French inrereft was at that time fo powerful in the I 
fucceeded conclave, that upon the recommendation of Lewis XIV. I 
by In- cardinal Odefcakhi , a noble Italian , poflefled of a confrdera -1 

■no a at XI. ble private fortune, was chofen pope, and took the name of 

innocent XI. His education and difpofition were of a more 
liberal calf than thofe of his two immediate predeceffors. 
Though Altieri was extremely obnoxious to the people, on 
account of the oppreffions of his government, by which he 
had amafied immenfe riches, yet he prote&ed him, becaufe 
of the reformations he had introduced into the police; and 
upon his election he (hewed a becoming indignation at the 
degeneracy of the Roman clergy, whom he propofed to re¬ 
form. In his younger years he had ferved two campaigns in 
the imperial army, and was not unacquainted with amorous 
intrigues. The profpedl of advancement had prevailed upon 
him to take holy orders ; and he owed it chiefly to a mag¬ 
nificent prefent of plate he made to donna Olympia , and 
his lofing confiderable fums to her at play. Even after his 
ele&ion he retained the character of virtue and moderation, 
which he acquired while he was cardinal; for before he 
accepted of the dignity, he infilled upon fettling fome pre¬ 
liminary articles for the church’s reformation, which he 
began to put into execution from the hour that he was in¬ 
augurated. As he was ferrous in this point, he prelfed it 
with great vigour ; but the popes were not now arbitrary, 


even 


ithin their own courts. Th 


and Aujhian cardinals, conflicted themselves as being re- 
inoniibie for tfie interdls of their refpe&ive mallei s ; and 
Innocent knew his own inability to ufe any compulhvc 


meafurcs. His (or as they may be 


Italian) cardinals, formed the only party 


ufe any compulhvc 
properly called the 
rtv whom he could 


depend upon in the conclave; 


t they were avcrle 


to ail 


propoiak 
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propofals for a reformation in matters that might affe& their 
o\vn intereft. 

Ml that Innocent , in this fituation, could do, was to endea- His refor- 
vour to retrieve his finances,which were in terrible diforder, mation of 
to introduce fome harmlefs alterations in the modes of the church 
vvorfhip, to improve the police of Rome, and the ecclefia- 
ftical ftate, and to regulate fome points of behaviour among 
the ecclefiaftics of an inferior order. He propofed a bull 
for abolifiling the office of cardinal patron, which had of 
late years been fo much abufed ; but he met with fo violent 
anoppofition from the Italian cardinals, that he was oblig¬ 
ed to defift, and be fatisfied with difcontinuing it under his 
own pontificate. He refufed to give any diftinguifhed poll 
in church or ftate to his own nephew, don Livio ; and he 
prohibited him from afluming any mark of ftate or diftinc- 
tion, on account of their confanguinity. He confented, 
however, to his being ennobled by the Venetians , who 
created him duke of Cert. Innocent was indefatigable in his 
exhortations to peace among the chriftian powers ; and 
filed their courts with nuntios and legates for that purpofe. 

His firft minifter was cardinal Cibo, and he diminifhed the 
military, to encreafe the civil, power, by augmenting the 
number of his officers of police at Rome. He inveighed in 
public againft the luxury of prelates, and did all he could 
to oblige them to refidence. His cares to prevent any un¬ 
worthy perfons from being admitted into holy orders, were 
exemplary and well intended ; but he was unable to put 
them in execution, becaufe he was obliged to entruft it to 
others. His attention to the reformation of the church. He quar» 
and the re-eftablifhment of his finances, gave opportunities reft with 
for the foreign minifters at Rome to renew their encroach-the foreign 
meins. They had extended their pretended privileges fo ambafla- 
as to comprehend the ftreets in the neighbourhood of their dors, 
palaces; which they opened as afylums to malefaftors and 
criminals of every kind. 

Innocent endeavoured to ftrike at the root of thofe abufes, and 
by publishing an edi£l for abolifhing the privileges ofcutsoflf^ 
quarters ; and he next prevailed with Cbri/liana, who then their pri- 
refided at Rome, to fet the firft example of obedience, byvileges. 
fubmittingto his orders. The other ambafladors, however, 
protefted againft the edi£l, and the Spantjh proceeded fo far 
as to open his quarters for the receptacle of a number of 
prefled recruits, who were to be fent to his mailer’s 
armies in Naples $ a circumftance which brings us back to 
the hiftory of that kingdom. 

In the year 1656, Naples was aifii&ed by a peftilence, A plague 
imported from Sardinia , which fwept oft four hundred thou- at Naples^ 
find of the natives in fix months. From the capital it was 
diffufed all over the kingdom, while its progrels was fo 
uncommon, that the Neapolitans conceived the ridiculous 

notion that it was propagated by the Spaniards , who ftrewed 

uoifoned 
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poifoned duft in their ftreets ; and it prevailed fo ftronvl»: 
that the viceroy was actually obliged to order a man to be. 
broken upon the wheel for the crime. A more favourable 
feafon abated the calamity ; but during its continuance the 
banditti had encreafed fo much, that the count de Cajhillo 
was employed in the molt effe&ual means for fuppreffing 
them, when he was fuperfeded in his viceroyalty by the 
count of Peniaranda , under whom they were fupprelTed* 
and many of them fent to recruit tjie Spanijh armies in Por¬ 
tugal. The count was fucceedcd by the cardinal Pafchal 
of Arragon; .under whom the diforders of the banditti were 
Hiftory of renewed. He was* in j 666, fucceeded by his brother dou 
that king- Pedro of Arragon ; but the king of Spain being then under 
dom. age, pope Alexander VII. claimed the adminiftration of the 

government during his minority, though without effect. 
The kingdom was then threatened with an invafion by the 
French Icing, which put the viceroy to extraordinary trouble 
and expences j while his difficulties were encreafed by the 
ill fuccefs of the Spanifb arms in every quarter, and thein- 
cefiant demands made upon him by that miniftry for men 
and money. The power of the viceroyalty at laff was fo 
much reduced, that the banditti made themiclves matters of 
many conffderable ports and places in the kingdom ; and 
their infolence went fo far as to colletSt the public revenues, 
and to prohibit the inhabitants from paying their taxes to 
the king’s officers. Their enormities were encouraged by 
the fordid difpofition of the viceroy, who, for money, Offer¬ 
ed the mod flagrant crimes to pafs unpunifhed, by which 
he carried off with him to Spain an immenfe fortune; when 
he was fucceeded in his viceroyalty by the marquis of 

AJlorga. 

That nobleman found the kingdom afflicted with rapine, 
famine, diforder, and every evil that can altedt focietyor 
human nature. The defeents of the "Turks encreafed the 
public calamities, and co-operated with the ravages of the 
banditti; the coin was debafeo, a flop was put to com¬ 
merce, and the mod: infamous crimes found afylums in the 
numerous churches, convents, and other religious houles, 
that were always open for their reception. It is furprizing, 
that the kingdom of Naples , under all thofe calamities, was 
enabled, as it did, to fend very confiderable reinforcements,• 
both by feaand land, to affitt the Spaniards in their unfortu¬ 
nate wars. The city of McJJina revolted from their govern¬ 
ment, and the marquis of Ajhrga fent a reinforcement to 
the Spanijh fleet, which was beaten by the French , who then- 
The mar-took poifeffion of that cny. The affiflance which the 
quis de los marquis gave to the Spaniards , could not be piocured wicb- 
Vehx ap- out laying exceflive imports upon the people, part of which 


re lex ap¬ 
pointed 


th 


court of Spain fufpeefing to be imbezzled by the vice- 

he was recalled. and fucceeded hv the marouis dc 10S 


viceroy, roy, he was recalled, and fucceeded by the marqui 


Vdcz . 


He began his government by punilking the banditti 

who 
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L 0 joined the French , in endeavouring to excite the 

Vf apolitans to imitate the Mr ([miens in the throwing ofF the 
\fojijj} yoke. He procured a donative of two hundred 

lihouiand ducats from the people, which did fo much fervice 
Itoth eSpaniJh affairs, that their fleet, being joined by the 
I famous Dutch admiral Ruyter, the French ungeneroufly with¬ 
drew their prote&ion from the Mejftnians, who were oblig¬ 
ed again to fubmit to the government of Spain, which 
■bridled them with a ftrong citadel, and f abolifhed their pri- 
|vile»es. In the mean while, the Tailors who returned from 
{^[Sicilian expedition, filled Naples with the moft dreadful 
[diforders, which were punifhed by the viceroy, without 
|<jiftin<dion c f perfons, by public and private executions, 
land comtfiitments to the gallies ; while the adulteration of 
|the coin was fo general, that it occafioned next to a general 
[bankruptcy. The great abilities of the viceroy, in part, 

|remedied this diforder, but could not remove it, and the 
I practices of falfe coinage were chiefly carried on by monks 
[in convents, and by flaves in gallics, to which they had 
[been committed for that very crime. 

| Upon the infraction of the treaty of Nmeguen by the Great dif- 
| Frenchi the viceroy fent two fhips with ammunition, and putes be- 
twothoufand men to Barcelona ; and foon after the marquis tween In - 
itlCarpio fucceeded los Velez in the viceroyalty of Naples, nncent and 
The alarming progrefs of the French arms aftonifhed all the Lewis 
powers of Europe ; but fixed Innocent in a determined refo- XIV. 
lution to oppofe them, both in his fpiritual and temporal ca¬ 
pacity. Spain was defpirited and weak ; Germany divided and 
diftreft equally by the Turks as the French. The king of 
England had been gained over by Lezvis, to fecond all his 
ambitious projects. The northren powers rather inclined 
to favour that of France and the public fpirit of the 
Dutch gave way to prudential confiderations, which fuggefl- 
d to them, that, fingly, they were no match for France. In 
this general condensation Innocent XI. alone remained firm. 

He ufed the policy, as we may fay, of carrying the war 
into the country of the enemy, (who called himfelf the 
elded: ion the of church) by Hiding bulls and mandates againd 
the French king’s regale. Lcivis , as haughty as the pope 
was refolute, inforced fevere penal laws againd ail who 
publifhed fuch mandates in his kingdom j and by his own 
authority he appointed bifnops, ordered them to be confe- 
crated, and put them in pofieflion of their lees. The un¬ 
daunted pontiff redoubled his fulminations, and the fpirit 
jof both grew in proportion to the difliculties which each 
had to encounter. The bifhop of Parnicres had refufed to 
bibmit to the regale, and the pope fupporting him with 
his fpiritual arms, declared that he was, in imitation of his 
predeceflors, ready to fuffer the Iharpefl afflictions in de- 
of his fpiritual authority. 
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This 


Jffi 


four pro- 


, „ f/f. Inflead of etnan 

ferted in cipating himfelf entirely from the church of R ome ^ h 

ordered an affembly of his bifhops to be called at Paris, i, 
1682. There the power of the pope was declared to hi 
pofitions, merely fpiritual ; and the following propofitioris wen 

aflented to by the whole affembly, and the univerfities 0 
France , as containing a facred and inviolable rule of faith 
j. That neither St. Peter nor his fucceffors, have receivec 
from God any power to interfere, dire&ly or indire&ly, j fl 
what concerns the temporal interefts of princes and fove- 
reign Rates; that kings and princes cannot be depofedby 
ecclefiaftical authority, nor their fubje&s freed from £ 
facred obligation of fidelity and allegiance, by the powei 
of the church, or the bulls* of the Roman pontiff. 2. Thai 
the decrees of the council of Conjlance, which maintain 
the authority of a general council, as fuperior to that of the 
popes, in fpiritual matters, are approved and adopted by 
the Gallican church. 3. That the rules, cuftoms, inftitu- 
tions, and obfervances, which have becfn received in the 
Gallican church, are to be preferved inviolable. 4. That 
the decifions of the pope, in points of faith, are not infal- 
liable, unlefs they be attended with the confent of the 
church. 
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elegant writer in France, to anfwer the pope’s advocates, 
which he did in a mafierly performance. Had not Lewis 
been in his heart a flave to fuperftition and bigotry, he 
would have laid hold of that inviting opportunity entirely 
to have broken the papal chains; but his confcience con¬ 
tinued to be enthralled by the Jefuits, and he was daunted 
by the intrepidity and perfeverance of Innocent. He did not 

~ Bo duct’s book to be publifhed, nor did it 


m 


make its appearan 

Steadinefs The doctrine contained in the four propofitions, was n< 
and policy the only blow the papal authority received at this time i 
Innocent France ; for the affembly declared that the regale ought to 

extend to all churches in France , without exception. The 
French prelates joined in a letter to the pope, which they 
configned to the hands of cardinal d’E/irees , then refilling 
at Rome. His holinefs anfwered them by condemning the 
four propofitions, and ordering them to be publicly burnt 
He then wrote the prelates a letter, reproaching them as 
being traitors to the caufe of God. The vigour of the 
pope in the noble affrftance he afforded to the houfe of Auftrtt 
againft the infidels, did Innocent great fervice at this time, 
by adding to the dignity of his charadler. He gave away 
fixteen, of twenty fix, cardinals hats, which were vacant; 

and 
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Slid cardinal (TEflrecs, who ftill refided at Rome, advifed Lczvis 
hot to pufh his differences with Innocent farther, unlefs he 
intended totally to renounce his Spiritual authority; and his 
advice was taken; 

Innocent had now daily opportunies of manifefting his His zeal 
zeal againft the Turks, who were at the gates of Vienna and fruga- 
itfelfj and it was chiefly owing to him, that the famous lity. 

John Sobiejhi , magnanimOufly overlooked all differences with 
the emperor, and faved his houfc from ruin by raffing the 
liege of Vienna. Innocent even went fo far as to foilicit a 
general league againft the infidels, and to advance money 
to the houfe of Aujlria. The frugality and fimplicity of his 
way of life deprived the proteftant powers of any opportu¬ 
nity for attacking his morals and principles, while he con¬ 
ciliated the veneration of the Roman catholics; but Inno¬ 
cent's concern in politics, fo far as they regavded the fyftem 
.of power in Europe , reached no farther than deprefling the 
houfe of Bourbon , anchaflerting the internal rights he claim¬ 
ed within the kingdom of France. _ In thofe two lights, we 
are to confider the conduit of this extraordinary pontiff. 

Heftuck at nothing, even to the leaguing with the friends 
and allies of proteftants for reducing the ambition of France £ 
but when the concerns of the Roman catholics took place, 
he joined with Lev/is againft his proteftant fubjeCts, becaufe 
they were always ready to fide with their king againft the 
fee of Rome. He approved, therefore, of the infamous re¬ 
vocation of the ediit of Nants ; but he is faid, either 
to have condemned the bloody proceedings attending that 
revocation, or to have been wholly ignorant of them. 

As a temporal prince, he was extremely careful to im- His po» 
prove the morals of his fubje&s, and he enaCted fumptuary litics as a 
laws, with excommunication attending their being contra- temporal 
vened. Thofe laws extended fo far as to take from mufic- prince, 
matters, though they were ecclefiaftics, the liberty of teach¬ 
ing any woman j and the finging nuns were to be inftruCt- 
ed by perfons of their own lex and profeflion. When the 
treaty of Augjbourg was concluded between the emperor, 
the ftates of the empire, and the king of Spain, Innocent 
objected to it, on account of the claufe by which the con¬ 
tracting parties bind themfelves to oppofe the French king in 
fpiritual, as well as temporal, concerns ; and his objections 
having no weight, he withdrew his fubfidy from the emperor 
for fome time. 
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bding at Rome, had obtained a mod extraordinary character quictilm. 
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tor his piety, and had gained a vaft number of followers of 
both fexes. He publifhed a book, entituled, tc The Spiritual 
Guide,” in which he maintained, that the foul, in the 
purfuit of the fupreme good, muft retire from the repoits 


cor- 


and gratifications of fenfe, and, in general, from all cor¬ 
poreal objects, and impofing filence upon all the motions 
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of the underftanding and will, rauft be abforbed in thg 
Deity. The Jefuits took fire at his reviving all the principle 
of the antient myftics, and nis fetting at nought all their 
labours for the benefit of chriftianity. Cardinal etEjhecs 
the French ambaflador, put himfelf at the head of the pro- 
fecution intended againft him j and Innocent , who endea¬ 
voured to gratify Lewis in every thing that did not affect 
the balance of power in Europe ; confented to Molinos bein'* 
thrown into the prifon of the inquifition. This was the 
more extraordinary, as Innocent himfelf had given the 
ftrongeft approbation of Molinos’v irtue, fanebity, anddoefrine 1 
and in this he was followed by fome of the molt confidera- 
ble perfonages about his court. While Molinos was in the 
inquifition, fo powerful was the influence of his enemies 
the Jefuits , that he was put to the torture, and though he 
defended his opinions with arguments that were unanfwera- 
ble by his opponents, yet he was obliged to fubmit to a 
public recantation ; which was fo from procuring hh 
liberty that he was condemned to perpetual imprifonmcnr, 

• t ■ i it i • . I r / ’ 


nifhment 
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the number of his 


followers. Indolent monks, priefts, friars, and bifhops, 
ground, who lived in a fequeftered manner, without labour, toil, or 

trouble, embraced his tenets, as leading to the fureftway 
towards heaven. Perfons of an enthufiaftic turn, but pof- 
feffed of affluent fortunes, were enraptured with quietifm, 
and it fpread even among proteftants, who were of the like 
turn and circumftances. Italy , Spain , France , and the Ne¬ 
therlands , were filled with votaries of the new dodtrine, the 
progrefs of which muft have been fatal to Jefuitifm , if its 
profefTors had not fplit among themfelves. Though all of 
them agreed in the main point, yet fuch is the nature of 
enthufiafm, that the fmalleft deviation from the mofl trifling 
opinion, becomes capital in the eyes of the perfon who 
holds it. 


The tri- 


The 


Mo 


umphal ambition, or rather vanity, of Lewis. Upon the death of the 


entry of 


EJI 


* J / J 

the mar- arniiy between him and Innocent y the latter intimated that 

quis of h e V vas relolved to abolifh the franchifes, or quarters rouiui 

havardin ambafladors houfes in Rome, claimed by them as ormleged 
in to Rome. ' rT ' * ~ ^ *' 


places. 


fo pave the way for the confent of Lewis, the 


pope prevailed with the other crowned heads of Eur&, 
and among the reft with, the, then, catholic king of Ev.vlvi* i. 
Ja?nes Ii. to confent to thofe difenfranchifemcnts j but 
Lewis , who hated the pope, was fo far from imitating 
them, that he told Ranucci , Innocent’s nuncio, that their 
condu£t was no rule to him, but that his example ought 
to direct them. Being refolved to make his triumph over 
the pope as public as pofiible, he ordered the marquis m 

JLavardin to repair to Rome as his ambafihdorj while 
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ty,is thundering out his excommunications againft all who 
fhould maintain the right to franchifes of quarters, whether 
ecciefiaftical or fecular. The grounds of this proceeding 
of lewis was deeper laid than mod: hiftorians have appre¬ 
hended. He, at this time, was planning the fcheme, if not 
of a univerfal, yet of a very extenfive, monarchy, and had, 
upon more occafions than one, pretended that he was to be 
regarded as the male defcendant of Charles the Great , and, 
confequeritly, entitled to the whole of his monarchy, in 
which he reckoned Rome itfelf. In confequenee of this 
fcheme, the marquis of Lavardin entered Rome, rather as a 
victorious general, than an ambaflador. While he was at 
Bologna , the pope fent to acquaint him that he muff not 
proceed farther, unlefs he renounced his right to the fran¬ 
chifes. The marquis paid no attention either to the ex- 
communication, or the mafter of the ceremonies, but pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome , at the head of four hundred volunteer 
officers, the fame number of marine guards, and two hun¬ 
dred lackies, all of them ready for action, if they had met 
with oppofition. The pope’s guards, who were armed, not 
for fervice, but fliew, gave them none, and the marquis 
took pofl'effion of his quarter, which he formed into a gar- 
rifon, where guards, patrols, and centinels regularly did 
duty. The pope repeated his excommunications, which 
were treated as before, with great contempt. He laid the 
church and clergy of the church of St. Lewis under an in¬ 
terdict, becaufe, lying within the French quarter, the mar- 
tjuis had there received the facrament. The marquis, on 
the other hand, braved his holinefs, by affecting to appear 
in public upon all occafions, after he had been refufed 
audience. 


Innocent , undifmayed by this behaviour, refufed bulls toFirmnefj 


J ° 

and when 


bifhop 


been nominated by Lewis ; of the 
nake the cardinal of Furf- pope. 


Umberg elector of Cologne , Innocent be flowed it upon his 
competitor prince Clement of Bavaria. Furfl emberg was a 
creature of Frame , and Innocent thought he could not give 
a more effectual check to Lewis , than by this meafure, in 
which he was fupported by the emperor, and the houfe of 
Anjlria. The moil extraordinary part of Innocent’s hiflory, 
was his behaviour towards the abdicated king of England, 
James II. who had loft his crown for his attachment to the 
Jiopifh religion. Innocent was not fo intent upon making 
converts as he was upon humbling the French power. He 
looked upon James as being entirely devoted to Levon ; and 
that mifguided prince even courted him to receive him and 
his kingdom into the bofom of the holy fee. He had fent 
feveral minifters, both in public and private, to Rome, where 
they were treated with great coldncls, if not rudonefs, by 
his holinefs, who exp refled none of tbofe raptures that were 

natural on his receiving fo important an acquiiition. Janas , 
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to conquer this coldnefs, affe&ed to treat Lewis upon an 
equality, and even threatened to break with him it he did 
not do juftice to the holy fee ; but in the mean while, he 
gave preference to the Jefuits over all the other Romijh clergy 
in his dominions. He made father Petre, a privy cotm. 
fellor, and when the pope fent Dadda, as his nuntio, into 
Who dif- England, he made a public entry at Windfor. Thefe, and 
approves other infra&ions of the Engltjh laws and conftitutions were 
of the far from being agreeable to Innocent. He often expreffed his 
conduit of fears, that the Jefuits would impel James, who wasofhim- 
James II. felf but too forward, to his ruin ; as actually happened. 

oi England When the prince of Orange invaded England, the French 

king offered king James an army of forty thoufand men, 
which was rejected; and Innocent heard of the fuccefs of 
the prince of Orange with coolnefs, if not with fatisfaftion, 
as he actually dreaded king James more than he did king 
IVilliam, who was by nature and principle the firm, deter- 
mined, enemy of France. 

The wifdom and policy of Innocent was verv confpicuous 
at this jun&ure. By the ftand he made againft Furjhm- 
herg , he gave to the French intereft the fevereft blow it ever 
had received in Germany ; and, at the fame time, he thereby 1 
relieved the Dutch from their apprehenfions, fo far as to 
render them fafe, while they lent king IVilliam an army for 
his expedition, which they durft not have done, had it not 
been for the fpirit of the pope. He went farther, for he was 
principally concerned in the plan which laid the founda¬ 
tion for the general confederacy that afterwards humbled 
Lewis, and difappointed all his ambition. 

After the revolution of England was completed, king 
James, depending on his great merits with the fee of Rome, 
fent one Porter, to follicit his intereft at the court of his 
holinefs, who received him civilly, and fent him back with 
a few confecrated trinkets. This irritated the Jefuits fo 
much, that they actually prayed for Innocent's converfion; 
and even fet on foot cabals for dethroning him. The 
money Innocent granted towards oppofing the Turks, was 
applied to prevent the restoration of James, not without 
the connivance of his holinefs. It is certain, that he was 
fo far from encouraging the earl of Cajllemain, ambaflador 
from James , while he was refident at Rome ; that Innocent 
dropt words intimating, that the fooner he went from 
thence the better. Before his death, Lewis XlV. feized 


the city and territory of Avignon into his own hands. This 

fomewhat ftaggered the relolution of his holinefs, and he 

lent an ear to the cardinals d’EJle, and d’Etrces, who were 

in the French intereft, fo far as to fend d'Ejie, who was an 

able negotiator, to make up matters with the court of 

France, if pofuhle, without violating the honour and dignity 

c A the pop: - f anti, in the mean while, he exhorted the car¬ 
dinals 
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trials to do their utmoft in affifting king James during the 
carnival. Innocent politically ordered public prayers to be 
put up for the fafety of chriflendom, thereby intimating, 
that it was in danger from the French on one fide, and the 

lurks on the other. 

The negotiation with which cardinal d'EJle was charged Fruitlefc 

proved ineffe£tual; and his holinefs perceiving that the in- atnbafly 
folence of the French encreafed every hour, ordered the °f Jams 
caftle of St. Angelo to be fortified, and all Grangers to leave to the 
it, for fear of keeping up a communication with the French, pope. 

To encreafe the averfion of the public to that people, he 
privately inftructed his minifters to confine themfelves to 
their houfes, and to keep their interviews with foreign am* 
bafladors as fecret as poffible. The lord Howard (as he was 
called in Italy) was the laft minifter whom king James fent 
to the pope’s court; where he made a demand of a 
cardinal’s hat for the father Petre , which the pope flatly re- 
fufed, as he had before to confent to his being archbifhop 
of Canterbury. This enraged lord Howard fo much, that 
he charged the pope, to his face, with being the main fpring 
of the revolution which had dethroned his mafter king 
James. The pope complained to James of this difrefpeft- 
ful behaviour; but, at the fame time, expreflfed all poffible 
regard for his perfon, and diftrefb circumfiances, and offer¬ 
ed to do all in his power for his fervicc, provided France 
was to reap no benefit from his reftoration. Lord Howard 
having difcharged his commiffion, went to Florence , and to 
the courts of feveral Italian princes, to follicit fupplies of 
money, in which he was pretty fuccefsful, as they in ge¬ 
neral favoured the French intereft. 

Innocent finding all hopes of an accommodation with His dif- 
France vanifhed, directed his refentment againfl: the Jefuits , ferences 
who were all powerful at the court of Lewis j and he had with 
theaddrefs to bring the republic of Venice into the plan of France 
a confederacy he had formed againfl: the French . When continue, 
Tachard , a French Jcfuit, (who has left to the world the 
Hiftory of Siam) appeared at Innocent’s court, as ambaffador 
from that prince, his holinefs gave him an audience in a 
fleering ironical manner, and told him, that he was too old 
to fee the total converfioti of the Siamefe ; and that he was 
afraid the converfion of his majefty and his court was after 
the Jefuits fafhion, meaning that it was only pretended. By 
this time, the French king had put the pope’s nuntio under 
arreft, as a guarantee for the fafety of the marquis of La- 
vardin , who, under pretence that the pope was contriving 
to clap him up in the Roman inquifition, had now reinforc¬ 
ed his train to the number of fix thoufand perfons in arms. 

Though Innocent was not difpleafed at James being de- His cold- 
throned, yet he was alarmed when he beard that the prince neis to- 
of Orange was chofen to the throne ot England ; but he wards 

hinted to cardinal d'E/le> who was brother-in-law to James, James* 
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that the latter need not give himfelf the trouble of making 
any more applications for money at his court, as the moft 
ridiculous part a man could act was t© be a beggar at Rome. 
He even, underhand, did all he could to favour the Evglijh 
aodDutcb fleets in the Mediterranean. In the year 1689, 
queen Chriftina of Sweden , died at Romc> and left his holi- 
nefs her executor. The SzoediJJj crown demanded the 
jewels that fhc had carried out of her kingdom on promife 
of being returned after her de&-cafe ; but his hohnefs refufsd 
to return them till he was reimburfed in the fum of fu'cnry 
two thoufand crowns, which he lent her fome time before 
her death. She had delired to be buried privately, but 
Innocent ordered her a moft magnificent funeral, and that a 
fumptuous monument fbould be erecSled to her memory, 
oppofite to that of the famous countefs Matilda. 

The perfeverance and refolution of Innocent , at laft, pre- 
vailed over the pride and haughtinefs of Levjis XIV. La- 
vardin was recalled, on which occafion, cardinal d'Ejlrct r, 
de- declared to cardinal Cibo, to whom the pope had referred 

him, that, for the fpace of eighteen months that the moft 
chriitian king had waited, his holinefs, inftead of giving 
him any fatisfa&ion, had excommunicated his ambaflador, 
and teflified, by feveral other ligns, how little deference he 
had for the ddeil foil of the church ; and therefore, that he 
had recalled his ambaflador, and revoked the commiflion 
he had given the cardinal to treat of the differences that 
were between them; and that, therefore, from thence 
forward, all negotiations were to ceafe between the two 
courts. Cardinal Cibo having made his report of this con¬ 
ference to his holinefs, he made anfwer, with an overjoyed 


r 


countenance, that, fince the king of France had recalled his 
ambaflador, and thereby removed one of the greateft ob- 
ffacles of their reconciliation till that very time, he hoped 
his majefty would become, for the future, more juft and 
equitable; and that new overtures would prefent themfelves 
for renewing the treaties. 

Lavardin After this, the marquis took down from the portal of his 


* 


leaves palace, the pope’s and the king’s arms, and by a public act 
Rome. Surrendered the houfe to the duke of Parma ’s envoy; declar¬ 
ing, that after his departure, the fame fliould ceafe to be 
under the jurifdidfion of the king his mafter. Lavardm left 
Rome in the fame military manner he had entered it; and he 
was no fooner gone, than Innocent ordered the fortifications of 
Civita Veccbia, and his other garrifons, to be vifited and re¬ 
paired ; as he every day expected a defeent of the French 
upon the ecclcfiaftical {fate. Upon Lavardm s departure, 
the gloom which had hung, during his refidence at Rsms t 
upon his holinefs, was entirely difpelled ; and he defired 
the Spcmijh ambaflador, who, for fear of Lavardin, had fop 
fome time before lived incognito at Rome , to make bis 

The Venetians demanded afliftance from him 


public entry. 
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againft the Turks ; but he refufed it, alledging, that it was at 
a time of too much danger for him to fend away his gallies 
from the coafts of Italy. . The cardinal d'EJlrees having left 
Raw at the fame time with Lavarclin , a letter was lent to 
all the French Jefuits in that city, to repair directly to 
France ) and to pay no obedience to their general, becaufe 
he was a Spaniard. This order, however, was counter¬ 
manded forfome weeks, during yvhich time cardinal d’EJirees 
returned to Rome , where he met with a molt contemptuous 
reception from his holinefs ; while all the reft of Europe 
was trembling under the apprehenfions of the French power. 

The marquis of Nigrelli was then the pope’s general, and 
made fuch difpofiticns for refilling the French , as to con¬ 
vince all Europe that his holinefs would rather chufe to bury 
himfelf in the ruins of Rome than fubmit to Lewis. 

In the beginning of Auguji 1689, his holinefs, who was Death and 
then in the feventy-cighth year of his age, and opprefled charader 
with infirmities of every kind, fell into his laft fickn.efs, of pope 
during which, his nephew don Ltvio Odcfcalchi , and cardi- Innocent 
nal CHa, having the greateft fliare of his confidence, never XI. 
left his chamber, under pretence of their vaft attention to 
his health and anxiety for his recovery ; but their true 
reafon was, that he might be prevailed with to fill up the 
vacancies of the confiftory with their own creatures, which 
Innocent declined to do, alledging, that he was unfit to mind 
any bufinefs. When he found his end drawing near, he 
advifed his nephew to retire to his paternal eftate, and not 
to concern himfelf in the election of the next pope; and 
he died on the twelfth of Auguji , leaving twelve vacancies 
in the facred college, befides as many vacant benefices and 
nuntiatures as were faid to be worth five hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling. Innocent XI. was one of the moft com¬ 
plete politicians that had ever filled the fee of Rome ; and, 
what is rarely to be found, he was a man of principle. He 
had one paflion in common with the greateft proteftant 


humbling 


the 


prince of his age, king Ivilliam , that of 
power of France , and both of chem purfued it lleadily 
and intrepidly. This great principle rendered Innocent . lefs 
attentive than he ought to have been to the diftreftes of his 
fubje&s. He relieved none of them from their burthenfome 
taxes, particularly that upon bread, with which they were 
loaded, and which were thought to have driven one fourth 
of the inhabitants from Rome during his pontificate. His 


his 


memory 
corn; but 
Ion 


is accufed of his having monopolized 
on his death-bed he declared, that if he 


bread 

lived 


ger 


he would relieve his people irom that tax. His dif- 
intereftednefs appeared from the great care he took to enrich 
his fuccellor ; and from the frugality of his own court, that 
he might be enabled to expend the greater fums in oppofing 
the Turks and the French , whom he looked upon in th« 


feme light. 
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Intrigues The Roman fa&ion was the itrongeit in the conclave 
of the that was to elect a fuccefl'or for Innocent ; but cardinal 
conclave. d’Etrees, who continued to manage the interefls of Franc] 

at Home, fent for all the French cardinals, and acquainted 
Lewis, that he had apartments ready in his own palace for 
them a!i; to the end, that being in a body lodged under 

the fame roof, they might the more eafily take their 
meafures together before they entered the conclave. The 
yefuits left no arts or intrigues untried to give the holy fee 
a head, of a charafter the reverfe of that of Innocent XI. 
whom rhcy accufed of having been the chief of the heretics 
in chriflendom. Cardinal Cibo had the greateft intereft of 
any member of the conclave; but he was old and difagree- 
able to France. Don. Livio Odefcalcki , had, during his 
uncle’s pontificate, behaved with fo becoming a modefty, 
that he was appointed general of the church during the in¬ 
terregnum, and created a prince of the empire by the em¬ 
peror Leopold. The government of the city of Rome was 
committed to cardinal Spinola , and that of the conclave to 
cardinal Caj'ani. The arts of cardinal d'EJlrees protracted 
the election till the arrival of the French cardinals, by 
amufing them with hopes that Lewis would reitore the city 
and territory of Avion on, to the holy fee, and conform to the 
"bull of the late pope againfi: the franebifes of quarters. 
The conclave, in general, declined to acknowledge the duke 
of Chaulnes , who was fent from Lewis in quality of French 
ambaflador, until he had previoufly relinquiihed his claim 
to the franchifes ; but upon his arrival at Rome, attended 
by five hundred foldiers, and the French cardinals de Bouillon, 
Bonfi , and Furjiemberg , their oppofition ceafed, and they 
feemed to be all compliance. Being introduced into a 
room which communicated with the conclave, he madea 
fpeech, in which he expatiated upon the vail care his mailer 
had taken to extirpate herefy out of the church, and his 
great zeal to fuccour the king of England againfi: the prince 
of Grange, whom he branded with the title of enemy of the 
church. He exhorted them, in his mailer’s name, to make 
choice of a perfon worthy to fupply St. Peter’s chair; 
who being a man without any partiality, might have no 
other aim but to reunite all the powers of Europe, and to 
root out herefy, which began to gather new ftrength. 
Cardinal Ottoboni anfwered him in Latin , thanked him, in 
the name of the facred college, for his mailer’s good inten¬ 
tions, and allured him they would endeavour to anfwer his 
Alexander expectations. After an infinite number of intrigues, that 
VIII. fame cardinal Ottoboni , who was a noble Venetian, and eighty 
chosen years of age, was chofen pope, chiefly by the intereft of 

pope. cardinal Cbigi, who was in hopes to fucceed him. Ofto- 

haul, after his election, took the name of Alexander Vlil. 

and he was no fooner proclaimed, than the French arn- 
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baiTador proftrated himfelf at his feet, and, in his matter's 
iame, reftored to him Avignon with its dependencies. 

1 The aflifting king James was among the firft of Alex- His cor- 
cnkr's deliberations, and every cardinal contributed his rupt ad- 
money for that effect according to his ability. His holinefs miniftra- 
then wrote a letter acknowledging the infinite obligations tion, 
he was under to the republic of Venice for his exaltation. 

The Venetians , on the other hand, were not backward in 
loading his nephew and family with honours, and they 
carried about his pi&ure in their procefiior.s with as much 
reverence as they could have done that of a deity. His 
holinefs, though old, was very vigorous, and during the firft 
fix weeks of his reign, fuftered nothing to efcape his atten¬ 
tion. The maxims of his pontificate, however, were en¬ 
tirely different from thofe of his predecefl'or, for he endea¬ 
voured to divert the force of the general confederacy that 
had been formed againft France , by perfuading the Venetians 
and the imperialifls to continue the war with the Turks , 
which prevented the emperor Leopold from directing the 
wholeof his force againft Lewis . Nepotifm was encouraged 
under Alexander to as great a degree as it had prevailed 
under any of his predecdlors. He revived the place of 
grand chancellor of the Roman churchy which had been 
abolifhed during the late pontificate, and gave it to his 
grand nephew, whom he likewife made cardinal patron, 
and legate of Avignon. He gave to his nephew don Antimio y 
the command of his army, and to his other nephew, that 
of his gallies, befides the dukedom of Fiano, which he pur- 
chafed for him, and raifing him to a rank which enabled 
him to match into the Colonna family. 

Alexander , befides his nepotifm, is accufed of indolence, death and 
and of deftroying all the excellent plan of reformation laid chara&er. 
down by his predeceffor. This, however, did not divert 
him from purfuing the favourite purpofe of the popedom, 
that of aboliihing the regale in France. Being fenfible of 
the great fervices he had done to Lewis , he refufed to grant 
any bulls to the prelates who had affifted in the aflembly at 

Paris, where the four famous propofitions we have already- 
mentioned were drawn up, unlefs they recanted them.'Lewis 
was of opinion that he was king of only one half of his 
fubje&s, if the papal claims over his clergy were eftablifh- 
ed, and he commanded his clergy to rejedt the condition, 
which they accordingly did ; but at the fame time they 
ordered a deputation to repair to Rome , to lay before his 
holinefs their reafons for non-compliance. Alexander was 
deaf to all their remonftrances, and prepared a hull con¬ 
demning the propofitions, but he was obliged to conceal it, 
as he found Lewis determined to fupport his regale. But, in - 

the mean while, he died, in the eighty firft year of his age, 
hated by the princes even of his own communion, and la¬ 
mented only by his family. During the time of his pon- 
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tificatc, which lafted only fifteen months and twenty 
days, he fquandered upon his relations about fixteen huti. 
dred thoufand crowns. His grand nephew, when his holi 
nefs died, was poflefled of about twenty five thoufan 
pounds fterling in ecclefiaftical livings; and the earl o 
AAelford , who was fent to Rome to follicit the caufe 01 
*James, ftung Alexander , by defiring that he would be but 
one third part as liberal to that abdicated monarch ash 
was to his nephews. In fhort, he was a profefled fimonift 
and fold every ecclefiaftic.il living within his gift. In his 
private life he was a buffoon, often drunk, and his prin¬ 
ciples tended towards atheifm. 

On the twelfth of July, 1691, Anthony Pignatelll , a noble 
Neapolitan , was chofen pope, and took the name of Innocent 
twelve. He had gone through all the fubordinate offices of 
the papacy, and was remakable for the purity and limpli- 

of his manners. Being perfuaded that nothin 


city 


r> 


but a 


thorough reformation could retrieve the credit of the pope¬ 
dom ; he applied himfelf with great vigour to abolifh the 
abufes which had crept in during the government of his 
predcceflors, and laid down a plan of adminiftration, which 
might have been approved of 
they have overlooked the fundamental errors of popery. 
He difcharged his relations from coming to It:me, and re- 
fufed to grant them any eeclefiafcn.ai nrefern.rents. He 


a. by proteftants, could 




feverely punifhed all corruption in public offices, and was 
indefatigable in finding out rneo of > « 
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higheft dignities under him. 
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upon his relations. His private expencc. 
that he confined himfelf to eighteen pence a 
dinner; and he allowed nothing for flipper. Afialiinations 
had, during the late pontificates been fo common at Rome, 
that a hundred and eighty two murders had been committed 
while the holy fee was vacant; but by the proper diftribu- 
tion of th^ fbirri he reftored that city to peace and regula¬ 
rity. He puhiiihed fevere edicts againff gaming, and affect¬ 
ed to difciaim all nepotiffn, by adopting the poor for his 

fewer than 


He lodg 


vithin his palace no 


nephews. 

five thoufand indigene Tons, and ereited a fund of three 
hundred thoufand crowns for their maintenance; but 
he was remarkably fevere upon thofg who encreafed their 

number by indolence and lazinefs. 

Innocent XII. had the good fortune to be feconded in his 
falutary fchemes by a public fpirited minifter, cardinal 
Albani , whom he confulted when he emitted a bull, which 
he obliged all his cardinals to fubferibe, confining the be¬ 
nevolence of every future pope towards their pephews to 

ty/ely; 
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k-elve thoufand crowns a year. He fupprefled operas, 
and other theatrical representations at Rome j but he met 
with fo ftrenuous an oopofition when he attempted to re¬ 
form the regular monks, whofe families were there very 
powerful, that he was obliged to abandon thedefign. In 
the year 1692, he entered into a negotiation with Lewis 
jfjV. and notwithftanding that prince’s haughty manner of 
conducing hirnfelf towards the holy fee, he forced him and 
Jjjsbifhops into a fubmiflion, and to recant the four pro- 
pcfuions, which he and bis predeceffors deemed to be dero¬ 
gatory to bis holinefs ; by which the long laboured Scheme 
of eftablifhing the regale in France was entirely blafted. 

His triumph was complete in this refpe£t, for the French 
prelates wrote him a letter, exprefling the deepeft con¬ 
trition for all that had palled in their aflemblies to the pre¬ 
judice of the apoftolical chamber. In 1694, Innocent , by 
observing the proper balance between the French and im- 
ptrialifts, forced the emperor Leopold to give up all his au¬ 
thority over the fiefs in the eccleliaftical ftate, and to con- 
lent to their being united to the fee of Ro?ne. 

In the year 1696, Innocent declared hirnfelf a partizan of Hillory of 
prance, and endeavoured to detach the crown of Spain from French 
the grand alliance, but without fuccefs j though he prevail- quietifm, 
ed with the duke of Savoy to agree to a neutrality for Italy. 

He was an implacable enemy to the fed: of the quietifts, 
which obliges us to give fome farther account of that cele¬ 
brated controverfy which employed the ableft pens of the 
Romi/h church. We have already mentioned the doctrine of 
Molinos , who had been a fevere fuflerer in the Roman inqui- 
ftion. Maria Bouvieres clc la Mothe Guyon, was among the 
moft celebrated of his followers. She was a woman of virtue. 


2nd had a good heart; but, in her religious notions, her 
fancy was warm and unbridled. Fenelon , the famous arch- 
bilhop of Carnbray , the greateft genius that France , perhaps, 
ever produced, became her profelyte, which occafioned a 


dilpute between 


Boffuet bilhop of Meaux 


thought to have been the founder divine. 


[Juet 


pofed a book refuting madam Guyon s dodrines, and lie 
smulied to Fenelon to give it his fandion of approbation, 
v.hich he was fo far from doing, that he wrote a treatife in 
her vindication, tending to prove, that the love of the 
Supreme Being muft be pure and diflntereffed ; that is, 
exempt from alj the vjews of intereft, and all hope of re- 
v.-a:u. Bop/uet, who was as ambitious and vindictive as 
Fiuclsn was calm and religned, made ule of the French king’s 
intereft with the pope to obtain a condemnation of Fenelon s 
book. The examination of it was referred to a congrega¬ 
tion;, who, in general, declared it to be unfound and fixed 
upon twer.ty-three propolitions, which they declared to be 
vnoueous; without fpecifying the author. Fenelon behaved, 
upon this occafion, with a relignation and meeknefs that 
ptoved how entirely he was convinced of the doctrines he 
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He not only acquiefced in the fentence that ha 
been pronounced againft him ; but read it from his pulpj* 
and exhorted his hearers to revere the papal decree without 
referve. Notwithftanding this, the public in general be- 
lieved that Fcnelon died in the fentiments he had profeffed. * 
Other fectaries fprung up about the fame time. Ijaack 
Peyrerc maintained, that the Mofaical hiflory of the creation 
related only to the original of the Jews^ but not to that ol 
the human race ; and that the globe was inhabited by many 
nations before s.Idam , whom he confidered as the father of! 
the Ifraelites. Though Peyrere was a proteflant, yet livin? 
under a popifli government, he was perfecuted by the 
JefuitSi imprifoned at BruJJels^ and obliged to renounce his 
do&rines. One White , an Englijloman, who is celebrated in 

the writings of all the theological authors, but thofe of his 
own country ; was the founder of another fed, which 
adopted the dodrines of the perepatetic philofophy into 
chriitianity, for which his writings were condemned by the 
c ongregation at Rome . Jofeph Francis Borri, a Milaruj) 
knight, was a heretic of a different ffamp, and pretended 
to founder of a new celeftial kingdom, under the patro¬ 
nage of the Virgin Mary , and the Holy Ghojl. Though he 
was efteemed to be rather a madman than a heretic, yet he 

h:.o profelytes, and the misfortune of being perfecuted by 

the inquisition, in whofe prifon he died. Cardinal Calejftnt 
Sfondrati , was another illuffrious heretic, but of a more 
diffinguifhed rank than thofe we have mentioned, on ac¬ 
count of his dignity, not only in the church, but in the 
republic of letters. Five French bifhops accufed him of 
herefy in the dodrine of predestination, in which he differ¬ 
ed from St. Aug upline ; but his holinefs could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon, notwithftanding their great credit even with 
the yefuits , to pronounce a final dccifion againft him. 

The year 1700 opened with a jubilee at Rome , which 
was highly advantageous to the finances of the apoftolical 
chamber. The pope was at that time ill of a fever; but 
tho’ he was then eighty five years of age, he did not fail in 

i iters; and, per- 


have few occur 


giving his ufual audiences to foreign mini 
haps, the readers of an Italian hiflory can 
rences more curious or inffrudive than an abftrad of the 
bull which he published on this occailon. 

u Innocent , bifhop, fervant of the fervants of God; in 
perpetual memory of the thing. Whereas, we have fome 
time fincc proclaimed to all chriftian people, by the conient 
of our venerable brethren, the cardinals of the holy Roman 
church, the celebration of the holy jubilee, which is to 
begin from the next vigiis of the nativity of our Lord Jefus 
Chriff, and which is to laft to the end of the following 
year ; and whereas we have granted to all the faithful of 
both fexes, truly penitent, and who fhalj, after they have 

confeffed, vifit the churches of the bluffed apoflles St .Peter 

and 
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;jnii St. Paul, St. John di Laterano , and Santta Marla Ma¬ 
ke, at Rome ; full indulgence, pardon and remifiion of 
their fins, &c. Now therefore, defirous that all chriftiant 
nations, from all parts of the earth, being affembled in oub 
good city, in the unity of the faith and religion, may* 
during the jubilee,^ vifit and frequent the churches above- 
named, with the fame fpirit of piety and devotion, and 
with as numerous a concourfe as poffible, excited by the 
example of feveral Roman pontiffs our predeceffors, of our 
own authority, and full _ apoftolic power, and with the 
advice and confent of our laid brethren, we declare fufpend- 
ed, all and all manner of indulgences, as well perpetual, as 
others, pardons of fins, indultos, and permiffions to abfolve, 
&c. granted to all churches, monafteries, orders, &c» 
chaplets, rofaries, images, &c. as well in general as parti¬ 
cular,. by all or any of the Roman pontiffs our predeceffors* 
or by ourfelves, at the requeft of emperors, kings, dukes, 
lie. and all other perfons whatever, either ecclefiaftic of 
iccular, for any caufes, or upon any occafion whatever* 

| We alfo cancel- and annul whatever may be attempted to 
the contrary, by any one whatever, knowingly or igno¬ 
rantly. For which rcafon, by virtue of our apoftolic au¬ 
thority, we command, enjoin and fordid, under penalty 
of excommunication, ipfo fatto, the publifhing or uflng any 
other indulgences, in public or private, under any pretence* 
or in any place or country whatever, but thofe of the pre- 4 
Tent jubilee; all conftitutions, orders, apoftolic ordinances* 
exemptions, privileges, or cuftoms, granted to churches, 
monafteries, brotherhoods, &c. notwithftanding. And if 


anyoncfhall prefume to difobey thefe our commands, let 
him know, that he (hall incur the indignation of Almighty 
God, and the bleffed apoftlcs St. Peter and St. Paul . Given 


7 


The ceremony of the pope’s opening the jubilee is like— 
wife curious, and we here give it from a moft valuable 
traft publifhed on the occafion. 

“ The popes were wont to fettle the grand jubilee by a 
bull, which was publifhed upon Afcenjion-Day , in the porch 
of St, Peter’s church, during the celebration of high mafs, 
and before the credo or offertory. This was the method 
that Urban VIII. obferveJ in the year 1624. Two chairs 
were fet up, and handfomely adorned, in the porch afore- 
faid, and the dodc, reDairing thither betimes in the morn- 

Durando to read the bull for the 
jubilee, in the prefence of fqme clerks of the apoftolic 
chamber, officers of the penitentiary, and other perfons ; 
but neither the cardinals nor the canons of St. Peter were 

The Sundav following, the fame bull was read in 

up in'the four 


there. 


the three other churches, and afterwards, fet \ 
pnncipal parts of R.ome ; and the bull was ir 
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primates, archbifhops, bifhops, &c. to the end they m j 0 ^ 
publifh the fame in ail places under their jurifditStion. 
folemnity of the holy year begins upon the eve of the na¬ 
tivity of Chrift, with the opening of the holy gates o' 
which the chiefcft is that of St. Peter , which is always 
clofed and walled up, but only during the year of the grand 
jubilee. And this is the gate which is honoured with the 
pope’s performance; and therefore, by way of excellency 
is called the holy gate.” * 

iC Upon the day before-mentioned, which is always the 
twenty-fourth of December , all the doors of the four greater 
churches are fhut up by the pope’s order, that 


may enter ; and they remain 
within an hour of vefpers, at 
procefiion, compofed of the 


ih 


no bod 


ay 
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ambafl'adors, magiftrates 
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the city, minor plenipotentiaries, prelates in town, chapters# 
fraternities, Roman clergy, the facred college, and the pone 

himfelf, having his cope, or pluvial, on. The cardinals aifo# 
and prelates, are all clad in their facred ornaments, and all 
following the crofs, which is carried ; before they proceed 
to the chapel of the apoftolic palace, where the venerable 
is expofed. The pope falls upon his knees and pray?, 
while certain officers kindle the flambeaux, which the car¬ 
dinals are to carry at that time, in fign of joy, and as an 

emblem of the martyrs, who by the horrible perfections 
which they fuffered, became as wax melted in the fire.” 

The pope having prayed, put incenfe into the ccnfor, 
and perfumes the facrament; after which, he begins the 
hymn Veni Creator Spiritus , which is then fung by the 
whole choir, with an intention to reprefent the fathers in 
Limbo , from whence they cried, Roratc Cesii elefnper, ft 
vubes pluant jujlatn , Shed down your dew 7 , oh heavens, and| 
rain ye clouds upon the juft, Exod. 4.5.” 

“ This procefiion, thus ordered, proceeds to the holy' 
gate, and the fovereign pontiff follows it, carried in a chai; 
to the holy gate, which he finds clofed and walled up. 

Then he alights, and taking a lighted taper in his hand, he 
re its himfelf a while in another chair, which is readv pro 
pared for him, and which is raifed three lreps. Which 
done, he comes down from that chair, and taking a golden 
hammer in his hand, made only for this ceremony, ncad 
vances towards the holy gate, and gives three knocks with 
the hammer, fir.ging the following verfes three times, to 
which the choir iing the refponfories.” 
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« The pope returning to his chair, fays aloud, 

“ Verf. Lord hear our prayer. 

Refp. And let our cry come unto thee” 

“ And the very inftant that the pope goes back to his 
chair, the mafons break down the wall that clofed up the 
door, and carry away the materials j during which, the 
pope goes on 

“ Verf. The Lord be with you. 

Refp. And with thy fpirit” 

41 Let us pray. 5 * 

“ A oil ones nojlras qua fumns Doming, &c. At the end of 
which, the choir fmg the anthem. Jubilate Deo omnis terra 5 
Servite Domino in latitia, &c. In the mean time, the people 
carry away the fmalleft bits of the materials beaten down, 
and clear the place, and the penitentiaries, in their facer- 
dotal ornaments, wafh the lintels, pofts and threfhold of 
thefacred door with holy water, which being done before 
the pontiff enters, he goes on thus 5 ’ 

“ Verf. This is the day which the Lord has made, 

Refp. Let us rejoice and be glad in it. 

VerJ. Bleffed are thy people, O Lord. 

Refp. IVho hath made them to rejoice . 

Verf. This is the gate of the Lord. 

Refp. The jujl foall enter through it. 

Verf. Lord hear our prayer. 

Refp. And let our cry come unto thee . 

Verf. The Lord be with you. 

Refp. And with thy fpirit. 

After a prayer fuited to the occafion, in which the cele¬ 
bration of the jubilee is juftified by the example of the 
children of Ifrael , the pope took a crofs in his hands atton- 
ed the Tc Deum, and entered the holy door upon his knees. 
When entered, he was placed in a chair, and carried to the 
altar of St. Peter's church, where he alighted, and prayed 
before the facrament, which was expofed. He then amend¬ 
ed a throne, and began the Chrijhnas vefpers, while the 
other holy doors were opened by three cardinal legates.. 
The jubilee beginning on Chriftmas eve, ended on that day 
twelvemonth, when the gates are fhut, after a proceffion, 
like that which has been defcribed, by three cardinals. 
In the mean time, the pope, and all the cardinals legates 
that are with him, take lighted tapers, to fignify, that al¬ 
though the holy year be at an end, yet the faith ought 
not to fuller any diminution ; and then the pope having 
kated himfelf under a canopy, in his chair, he is carried 
ocfore the chapel, where the venerable is laid up. Then 
he returns his thanks, and worfhips the facred face im- 
prtnted in the napkin called Veronica, and the iron of the 
lance that pierced our Saviour’s fide. After thefe adora¬ 
tions, the fovereign pontiff tones an old anthem, beginning 
c//w juamdiiate, which the choir continues, and adds the 
pfalm Unlej's the Lord doth build the hovfe ; during which, 
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Reflec¬ 
tions on 

thejubilce 


the whole proceflion draws near the holy door, wH&i 
prayers being ended, the pope, who ftands upon his foi 
under the canopy, turns towards the door, his mitre bein'- 
off, and holding a burning taper in his hand, blelTes the 
materials which are prepared to flop up the door. This is 
done by way of verficles and refponfes, which are finiflied 
by a prayer. 

This faid, the pope* the clergy, arid all the people 
prefent at this ceremony, depart through the holy gate 
and after the church is cleared, the pope cafts holy water 
upoh the materials, perfumes them, and having put on his 
mitre again, girds himfelf with a linnen apron. Then the 
grand penitentiary prefents him with a trowel of gold, or 
Silver gilt, with which he takes the mortar out of a hod- 
which is carried by the matter of the ceremonies. This 
mortar he fpreads upon the lower part of the door, fo that 
the place is covered all over, upon which he puts feveral 
medals of gold and filver, varioufly ftamped, and having 
feveral. mottos, over which he lavs three ftones, well 
fquared j and all this while that he is at work, he utters 
the following words, with a low, but intelligible voice. 
“ In the faith, and by the ftrength of Tefus Chrifl, the 
living God, who faid to the prince of apoftles, Thou art 
Peter , and upon this rock will 1 build my church, we lay 
this firft and principal ftone, towards the doling up of that 
gate which is not to be opened any more till the next year 
of jubilee. In the name of the father, &c. The pope 
having ranged and cemented thofe three ftones, the matter 
mafon draws a line, and after he has prepared every thing 
ready for his purpofe, the grand penitentiary, talcing a 
filver trowel, lays one ftone upon thofe which the holy 
father had laid before ; wherein he is affifted by the other 
penitentiaries, to {hew that they are all the pope’s coad¬ 
jutors in the adminiftration of the facrament of repentance. 
Thus they raife the wall to a confiderable height, while the 
choir fings, Ceelcftls , Urbi Jerufalem , &c. which anthem be¬ 
ing ended, the fovereign pontiff having wafhed his handsj 

goes on with other vcrficles and relponfes, and fmiihcs 


with a praver. 

'This 


bein? ended, the pontiff returns to his 


_ prayer ^ 

throne ; and while twelve mafons, fix on the one fide, and 
fix on the other, are flopping up the door, the choir fifigs 
the anthems Lauda '‘Jerufalem Dojnruum , &c. Lectatui fiun iit 


pontiff gives his benediction, with full indulgence to all 
that are prefent; who return him acclamations of joy for 
his blefling, with all forts of vows and wifhes for tbeprol- 

perity of his holinefs. . 

Such are the ridiculous ceremonies obferved by the head 
of the Rornijb church on occafion of the celebrated jubilee) 
and we have been the more careful to colleft the parti¬ 
culars, as they give us a lively idea of that pageantry and 

gnorance on which the foundations of the Romijh religion 
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fed. Some innovations were introduced in the year we 
treat of, iyco,' but they were, if poffible, more ridiculous 
than thofe we have already described. During the celebra¬ 
tion of the ceremonies, his holinefs fell ill, but was fo 

befet by his favourites that his defeafe was carefully con¬ 
cealed from the public. The French cardinal of Bouilkn t 
appeared in the place of his holinefs, and his death appa¬ 
rently approaching, his court was filled with intrigues for 
the choice of his fuccefl'or, which were fo openly carried 
on that they came to the knowledge of the pope, who ex- 
prefTed great indignation at them, efpecially when he heard 
that the French cardinals were arrived at Rcme. His aft'ee- Death of 
tation of appearing in better health than he really pofTefied, the pope, 
proved fatal to his life; for having taken a furfeit of fruit, 
he died on the feventh of September , in the eighty-fixth year 
of his age. 

No fewer than fifty-nine cardinals were fhut up in the Who is 
conclave for the choice of his fuccefTor, which, contrary to fucceeded 
all expectation, terminated in the cardinal John Francis by Clement 
Albeini, who took the name of Clement XI. He was of a XI. 
modern Roman family, and eminent for his knowledge of 
the civil and canon law. His Latin ftile was efteemed, and 
his life exemplary for virtue and piety. During the time 
of the confiftory many tumults happened at Rome , .and 
feveral perfons were killed in a conflidb between the fbirri 
or city guards, and the attendants of the prince of Monaco , 
the French ambaflador. The new pope was no more than 
fifty-one years of age at the time of his ele&ion, and for a 
long time declined the honour that had been done him, till 
cardinal Oltoboni humouroufly threatened to order prayers 
to be put up in churches in the following terms, “ A 
certain gentleman, difturbed in mind about his being elect¬ 
ed to the popedom, defires the prayers of this congregation, 
that the Lord would direct him what to do.” Upon .his 
acceptance of the popedom, he bewailed the cafe of his 
relations, whom he was difabled from providing for by the 
ftri&nefs of the bull again!! nepotifm. Neither the im¬ 
perial nor the Spanijh ambafiadors were prefent at the cere¬ 
mony of his adoration, on account of lome difputes about 
precedency, and he affedled great gaiety when he compli¬ 
mented the prince of Monaco upon the accefiion of the 
duke of Anjou, to the court of Spain. As the friendfhip of 
his holinefs was of infinite confequence to the French in- 
t ere ft, at that time, as well as to the imp'eriaiifis, he began 
his pontificate with vaft advantages ; and he had the 
Courage to declare that he would give audience to no am- 
baihidor who fhould refufe to renounce the franchifes of 


Elis quarter. 

Clement 
ordered h 


carried this reformation to its utmoft height, and Le pro- 
—..is fbirri to make no diftindlion between the boutes fe.Tcs a 

of foreign ruin liters and private perfons j but to fearch for neutrality 
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malefactors in all alike. The number of his poor rela¬ 
tions was fo exceffive, that when they were introduced into 
his prefence he lamented with tears his inability to do them 
fervice; but he foon abated of that delicacy, by ordering 
one of his nephews, fon to his brother Horatio Albani, to 
be made fecretary of the briefs. He was a profeffed friend 
to the abdicated king of England, and fent him his picture 
But fa- with a letter written by himfelf. The difpute about the 
vours the Spanijh fucceflion in Italy gave him infinite difquiet, and he 
French, offered his mediation between the houfes of Bourbon and 


Aujlria, profelling at the fame time an entire neutrality, 
though it was eafy to perceive that he favoured the former, 
on account of the connexions the imperialifts had with 
the proteftant powers. Finding that his mediation was 
negleXed, and that the French king had invaded the Milanefe , 
he raifed ten thoufand men to maintain the neutrality of 
Italy, and exhorted the emperor once more to fubmit to an 
accommodation,, but to no purpofe, for his troops entered 


Nap l 


Clement ftill affeXed 


greateft appearances of 


neutrality, and aXually refufed to receive the hackney, for 
the kingdom of Naples , or to give the inveftiture of it to 
the duke of Anjou. He fent legates a latere to the courts of 
all the Roman catholic princes, who were at war, exhorting 
them to peace, and upon the arrival of the duke of Anjou 
in Italy, after his acceffion to the crown of Spain, he pre- 
fented him by the hands of cardinal Barberini , with a 


of 


Who 


The 


Naples Ihould be of 


invefti 


beaten in Milanefe, and the Spanijh 


Vandemont, the Spanijh governor of 


Italy . 


ce Eugei 
Venetian 


Sp 


French general 


Milanefe 


of Carp 
Adige a 


Adda. Catinat defired to be recalled, and he was fuperfeded 
by Villercy j but the French writers have accufed the latter 
of having privately fupplanted Catinat, who was obliged to 
lerve under him, though a far abler general, and of bis hav¬ 
ing difgufted the duke of Savoy, over whom he affeXed an 

Villerov was no foo 


equality, 

arrived 


if not a fupericrity, 
at the camp, than he 


--- # — 7 o i- — 

poll of Chiari , near the Og 
French armv thought that ft 


yuieroy was 
produced orde 
\e in the almoft 
The beft off 


orders from his 


attack was little better 


than an aX of frenzy, becaufe the poll was of no confe- 
quence to the French , while the lofs of a battle muft prove 
their utter ruin in Italy. Other writers complain that the 
- duke of Savoy was in a i'ecrtt correspondence with the imps- 

lialifts* 
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yjalifts-, and tho’ he behaved with great perfonal bravery in 
the attack, the French were defeated chiefly by his means. 

It is certain, that Catinat fufpe£fed him, and that the de- See 
feat of the French coft them five thoufand men, while not Vol. IX. 
above fifty of the imperialifts were killed. p. 2 o6. * 

In January 1702, prince Eugene was mafter of all the Cremona 
Mantuan , and put German garrifons into all the towns of fin-prized 
the Modenefe. In the winter, the fame prince, by means of by prince 
a Cremoneje prieft, called Bozzoli , introduced into Cremona Eugene, 
four hundred German troops, through a common fewer, 
leading to that city, where Villeroy was quartered. The 
uiarfhal was afleep when the enemy entered the town, kill¬ 
ed the centinels, (hot the Spanijh governor dead, and threw 
open the gates to prince Eugene , who took pofieffion of the 
place with four thoufand men. The marfhal was imme¬ 
diately made prifoner, and hurried away without even 
knowing by what means he had become a captive. The 
French garrifon was ftill fuperior in ftrength to the impe¬ 
rialifts, and the chevalier d'Entragues happening then to be 
exercifing his foldiers, feconded the efforts of two Irijb bat¬ 
talions, who bravely made head againft the Germans , fo op¬ 
portunely, that the French had time to break down a 
bridge, over which the reft of prince Eugene' s troops were to 
enter, by which he loft the fruits of his well concerted fur- 
prize j for though he maintained the battle during a whole 
day, and either killed or took moft of the French general 
officers, he was obliged at laft to retire. 

The behaviour of Villeroy , on this occafion, was thought Haugbti- 
to be indefenfible, and marfhal Vendofme was fent to com- nefs of 
mand the French army in Italy. The imperial court, how- the pope, 
ever, was fo backward in fupporting prince Eugene , that 
he could only a& upon the defenfive after he had abandoned 
Cremona ; and the pope difcovered a difpofition for making 
his authority felt and revered by temporal princes. Hear¬ 
ing that cardinal Cantelmi , archbifhop of Naples , had flood 
by while his mafter the king of Spain was at dinner, he 
checked him for his meannefs, and he imprifoned a female 
fanatic, one Clementia Marchioni , for ten years, becaufe fhe 
had madp ufe of the great opinion the people had of her 
fanftity in fpiriting up the Neapolitans to revolt from Philip 
to Charles , archduke of Auftria. This lady was Iikewife 
forced to make a public abjuration of her pretended revela¬ 
tions,, and to confefs that fhe had impofed upon the world. 
Notwithftanding Clement's partiality in favour of the houfe 
of Bourbon , he ftill continued to exhort the Roman catholic 
princes to peace, and he converted the ufual diverfions of 
the carnival into a£fs of devotion, for reftoring public tran¬ 
quility. He Iikewife emitted many fumptuary laws with 
regard to apparel; he fupprefied theatrical entertainments, 
and denounced divine judgments againft all who fhould 

iranfgrefs his edi&s. The credulous Romms thought him 

B b 2 infpiied. 
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An earth- iilfpired, when in the beginning of the year 1703, they we$g 
quake and vifited by feveral alarming fhocks of an earthquake, and a 
snnunda- moft terrible inundation of the ’Tiber. In an inftant the 
tion at inhabitants of Rome quitted their habitations, and their 
Rome. panic was encreafed by a report, which prevailed, of the 

pope having predicted more and feverer, calamities that were 
to fall upon the city by a certain hour. Clemcyit under- 
ftanding how his name had been abufed, ordered proclama¬ 
tion to be made that he knew nothing of the matter, while 
his guards patroled the ftreets, and ordered the people to 
repair to their refpeftive habitations. The public peace 
being thus reftored, a new jubilee was celebrated, and the 
Romans were for fome weeks entirely employed in a&s of 
devotion. Alms were liberally bellowed and encouraged 
by the pope’s example. Indecent prints were feized and 
fupprefled ; men were prohibited from teaching women to 
ding or to play on mufical inftruments ; and mendicants of 
all kinds were forbidden to wear garments^ of filk. The 
houfes that had been demolifhed by the inundation and 
earthquake were declared to be exempted from taxes fora 
certain number of years, that their owners might be enabled 
to rebuild them ; and fevere edidfs were publifhed for 
the reformation of the clergy, who were reftrained from all 
kinds of gaming. 

f'rogrefs The archduke, Charles of Aujlria , having been proclaim- 
of the war ed king of Spain , at Vienna , and, as fuch, acknowledged by 
in Italy, the court of England, and other European powers; the 

Germans at Rome were preparing to make great rejoicings 
on that event; but were exprefly prohibited from all thofe 
exhibitions by his holinefs, who threatened to lay the 
German churches in Rome under an interdict, on which the 
preparations were difeontinued. Notwithftanding this, the 
French as well as the imperial armies committed great dif- 
orders in the Ferrarefc . In the mean while, the war raged 
in other parts of Italy ; and nothing but the fuperior genius 
of prince Eugene could have prevented the imperialifto 
from being ruined there; fo ill was he fupported bv the 
court of Vienna . Vendofme fuftained the glory of the French 
arms much better than Villeroy had done ; but he was com-, 
xnonly beaten when he commanded againfl prince Eugene. 
The latter mifearried in a dcftgn through the imprudence 
of the Germans j and the battle of Luzzara, which was 
fought between the French and the imperial ills, in which 
Philip was prefent, gave occasion for both parties to ling 
j Te Deum. Its confequences were however, favourable to 
the French , who took Luzzara, and Guqflalla , and at lali 
poflefted themfelves of Modena, 

The duke During thofe operations, the duke of Savoy manifefted 
of Savoy his difguft with Lewis XIV. whole generals had mold im- 

«Lsclares politicly exafperated him. His grandmother was a After of 
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levjh XIV. and he was father-in-law to Philip V. of Spain, for the 
L j duke of Burgundy. He complained of the am- impe»a- 

hition of'Lewis, and that all he intended was to amufe him lifts, 
ill (hould become matter of his territories. The fixa¬ 
tion of his dominions rendered his friendfhip of the utmoft 
importance to the emperor, who, befides a large fubfidy 
that was to be paid him by England, offered to yield to him 
Mnntferrat , Mantua, Alexandria , Valentia , and the country 
between the Po and the Tanaro. The duke of Vcndojme The dmce 
difcovered the engagements he had entered into with the °f Savoy 
emperor, and without lofing time difarmed all his troops, leaves the 
who were no more than five thoufand men. The duke French 
proved inflexible againft all the menaces of the French king, king, 
and declared his intentions, to join the grand alliance. At 
the fame time, he put the French ambaflador, and fome 
other French officers at Turin under arreft; and acknow¬ 
ledged the archduke as king of Spain , under the name of 
Charles III. Count Staremberg, the imperial general fent 
fifteen hundred men under Vifconti to fupport the duke; 
but they were defeated on their march, and Staremberg 
himfelf was ordered by his court to rifque every thing for 
the relief of the duke of Savoy. He accordingly performed 
amoft amazing march, at the head of fifteen thoufand mea 
from the Modemje to the enemy’s country, and joined the 
duke at Canelli in Piedmont , upon which the French king 
declared war againft the duke. Prince Eugene was then in 
Germany, and his abfence rendered Vendojme victorious in 
Italy. He took Vercelli , Jurea, Ferae, and other places, 
and obliged the duke to fly to Chvuas ; fo that before the 
end of the champaign he was ftript of almolt all his terri¬ 
tories, excepting Com and Turin. His army was reduced 
to twelve thoufand men, and his dutchefs with his clergy 
were perpetually importuning him to defert his o e w allies; 
but the duke remained unfhaken by all their felicitations. 

After the battle of Rami lies , Vcndofme, was recalled from 
Italy , being thought the only general in France,^ wno could 
be oppofed to prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough . 

The duke of Orleans, a“ J -- to 

dofmes command. 

The liege of 'Turin ww 

Feuillade, and prefl'ed with fo much fury that the duke of of Tuna 
Savoy fent his family out of the city. The preparations 
which bad been made for this fiege were incredible, and 

Vendojme , before he left Italy had made fuen difpofitions as 
rendered all approaches to it altnoft impracticable. Jrnn£ e 
Eugene flew to its relief, and furmounted the greateft diffi¬ 
culties. He pafled the Tanaro in fight of the French army , 
took Carps, Correggio , and Reggio, and joined the duke at 
AJU. The duke of Orleans fell back too upon the befieging 


Mar jin fucceeded to Fen 
undertaken by the duke de The fiege 

. • . . i i i . c - c .r 


Feuillade ; an 
:re of opinion 
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and fight the duke, and prince Eugene . This opinion wai 
oppofed by count Marftn , who produced the French king’s 
order, that gave him a negative in fa& even upon the duke 
of Orleans. We have already mentioned the vi&ory which 
prince Eugene obtained on that occafion, and the definitive 
confequences attending it with regard to France . 

Difputes About this time, the difputes concerning the Chinefe cere- 
about the monies were renewed with more violence than ever. Alex- 
Chinefe ander VII. had favoured the J,efutts ; but Clement XI. alarm- 
ceremo- ed at the univerfal outcry that prevailed againft that order, 
nies. afiembled the congregation to examine the fa£ts and 

dodtrines frith which they were charged 5 and the allega¬ 
tions being found true, he condemned the ceremonies and 
worfhip of the Chinefe converts. Not fatisfied with this, 
he fenc the cardinal Tournon to make farther enquiries in 
China itfelf, where he was expofed to many dangers by the 
arts of the Jefuits. The pope fought to heal the wounds 
which this condemnation gave to their order, by taking their 

part againft the the JanfeniJIs. Lewis XIV. endeavoured 
hy an edi£l to put a flop to the controverfy; but Clement 
acquainted him that he had condemned the opinion of the 
doclors of the Sorbone in favour of 'Janfenifm ; and the papal 
influence was fo ftrong at the court of France , that fome of 
the do&ors were banilned. 

The pope A difpute of a far more dangerous nature now engroffed 
breaks the pope’s attention. One Cavalleti , who pretended that 
with the he was a domeftic of the imperial ambaflador, had been 
emperor, imprifoned by order of his holinefs for refilling the Ibirri; 

and thq ambaflador demanded that he Ihould be fet at li¬ 
berty. The pope, at firft, was inflexible to his remon- 
ftrances, but afterwards freed Cavaletti from prifon. Jofeph 
was then emperor of Germany , and it was thought that he 
intended to revive the imperial claims in Italy. He ordered 
his ambaflador to leave Rente, and the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
and the papal nuntio at Vienna immediately to retire from 
his court. Clement would willingly have appeafed Jofeph \ 
but the latter demanded to be put into the immediate 
poflefiion of the Ferrarefe , and that he ihould infli£l cen- 
lures upon fueh of his minifters as had given him offence 
in the affair of Cavaletti. His holinefs had not at that 
time the French to protedl him, and being in a manner at 
Jofeph's mercy, after the battle of Turin , he was reduced 
to great humiliation. A vaft number of the imperial army 
were proteftants, and openly exercifed their religion in the 
ecclefiaftical ftate: But thofe are incidents that bring us to 
the hiftory of other parts of Italy , which are at this period 
of far greater importance than even that of the holy fee. 
Excellent In the year 1683, the marquis del Carpio being viceroy 
govern- of Naples , introduced into that kingdom a new and more 

ment of effectual fyftem of government than it had ever known be¬ 
fore, 
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fore. Among other regulations, he prohibited the ufc of the mar- 
fire-arms, and took from the inferior officers of the police quis of 
the power of granting any indulgences to any perfon, be Capio. 
his rank of quality ever fo high. He next applied himfelf 
to the improvement of induftry, not only by forcing every 
one to work who was capable, but by punilhing the frauds 
of manufacturers, encreafing the number of working hands 
by diminUhing that of fervants j and laftly, he publifhed 
feveral fumptuary laws to prevent the bullion of the king¬ 
dom from being applied to the purpofes of luxury. The 
execution of thofe, and many other, excellent regulations, 
enabled him to reftore the coinage to a tolerable degree of 
credit. He found the extirpation of the banditti to be a 
more difficult talk. Naples had been fo long acquainted 
with them, that the profeffion was fcarcely looked upon as 
being criminal. The houfes and cattles which in former 
times had been built as defences againtt parties, were now 
by their owners let out to thofe robbers, and ferved as fo 
many receptacles. As they never robbed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their own haunts, and were commonly lavifli 
of their ill acquired gains, the country people considered 
their refidence among them rather as an advantage than a 
nufance. The viceroy receiving full information of all 
thofe abufes, began his reformation of them by making it 
penal for any of the fubjefts to hold any correfpondence* 
intercourfe, or traffic whatever with the banditti ; and he 
made it death to every man who Ihould furnifh them with 
arms, or ammunition, or provifions of any kind, or who 
Ihould {hare in the produft of their robberies, or give them 
{helter or affiftance. The viceroy finding means to carry 
thofe edifts, fevere and difficult as they were, into execution, 
efpecially againtt the great barons, and the more powerful 
fubjefts, the banditti were foon fupprefled after an aft of 
grace had been publilhed, pardoning all who furrendered 
themfelves, and promifed to live as dutiful fubjefts. 

The viceroy was equally the patron, friend, and pro-He is fue* 
teftor of the good, as he was the fcourge and terror of the ceeded by 
profligate; and, during his adminiftration, the city of St, Efts*- 
Naples enjoyed an unumal degree of plenty and magnifi- van* 
cence. Upon his death, in November 1687, Colonna, the 
high conftable of that kingdom, held for fome months the 
reins of government, till he was relieved by the count of 
Santijlevan y who was appointed viceroy. He endeavoured 
to complete and improve the plan of his predeceffor with 
regard to the coinage, and the circulation of paper credit ; 
but he failed by railing the nominal, too high above the in- 
trinfic, value of the money. This pernicious praftice fo 
common in arbitrary governments, never fails to be the ruin 
of trade, as proved in the cafe of that of Naples , which 
fuffered feverely under this viceroy’s adminiftration. His 
cutting off all communication between the ecclefiafticai 
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and other dates on account of a fuppofed contagious infec¬ 
tion breaking out in the latter, was likewife of great detri¬ 
ment to the kingdom ; but he was endeavouring to retrieve 
his character by feveral excellent regulations, when, in 
1695, he was fuperfeded by the duke of Medina Cali , v/Hq 
had been his catholic majefty’s ambaflador at Rome. 

The adminidation of this new viceroy was full of trouble 
and difficulty. Having himfelf a vad private edate, he was 
magnificent in his manner of living. He prepofed the 
marquis of Carpio as the model of his governmentj hut ex¬ 
ceeded him in the pomp and fplendor of his public exhi¬ 
bitions, in his patronage and encouragement of learned 
men, and his tade for the fine arts. He is blamed for pro¬ 
ceeding upon too flight proofs againd thofe who carried on 
a contraband trade of any kind ; but upon the reprefenta- 
tion of the feggi or magidrates on that head, he agreed to 
leave them to the ordinary courfc of judice. We have 
already mentioned the peace of Ryfxuick , and the partition 
treaty, which happened while this duke was viceroy of 
Naples , and filled that kingdom with difmay and confufion. 
As the kingdom of Naples and Sicily were to devolve 
Philip ar- to the French, whom the natives hated, the viceroy had 

fome difficulty to prevent the Neapolitans from breaking out 
Naples. into an open in fur region. Charles il. of Spain dying f'oun 

after ; his vi”, by which he ieft all his dominions to the 
. duke of Anjou , was pub-lid or! at Naples , and the codicil 
annexed to it, 


See 

Vol. IX 

p. 204. 

Knur 


rives at 


, was puDimvcri 
aivinc the Neapolitans fomc 


hopes that the 

queen dowager of Spain was to govern and refidt: among 
them, they were quieted, and in general they Admitted to 
receive Philip as their fovcieigo j and the French troops 
wete admitted to take pofloflioii of Naples and the ATthmefe, 
We have already mentioned the attempts made by prince 



ibid. 
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him. As the war in Italy between the hordes of Aijlria 
and Bourbon, 

Breach weakened themfeJvcs in Naples , that they might 
reinforce fheir armies in Lombardy. This fuggefted to the 


was chiefly confined to the Alilaneje , the 


court of Vienna the idea of fending, in the year 1707, an 
army under count Fbann, through the ccclefiaftical ftuce, to 
take pofieffion of Naples. Though the irnperialifts were, at 
this time, far from being favoured by his holinefs, yet they 
had a flrong party at his court, where they kept up an in¬ 
timate correfpondence with the difaff’edfed Neapolitans , who 
were difgufted with the conduct and manners of the duke 
of Efcalonu , Philip's viceroy. Cardinal Grimani , the duke 
de Monte leone , and the archbifhop of Naples , prepared the 

difeontented Neapolitans to give the irnperialifts a favourable 
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motion, and they fucceeded fo well that the viceroy. Which is 
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lj fr removing all his molt valuable effects to Gaeta, retired 
thither, likewife, with his army while the rr.agittraies of 
\' s plis met the imperialiffs at Aver fa , and prefented them 
ivith the keys of their fortifications. 

Though this expedition was fuccefsfu! on the part of the 
imperial ills, yet the plan propofed by the Englijh miniffry 
far attacking Toulon, and very ffrongly enforced by them, 
n'ouid have been of much more importance to the common 
caufe; but it was now evident that Jofeph had a feparate 
interclt from that of the allies, occafioned by the ardent 
ddire he had to become mafter of Italy. With this view 
Jit had fufFered twelve thouiand French to withdiaw out of 
UiMady into Daitphlny by capitulation, though it is certain, 
pat they muff foon have furrendered themfelves prifoners 
cf war 5 and, being the braveft of the French troops 
their armies acquired thereby a confiderable ftrength, while 


conquered 
b y t h e i tn- 


•mu n;>rr of the 


Jofeph 


any part 

jiiiiiling his brother 


con- 


revenues or tne Milanefe , or Napl, 
king Charles , but to fulfill the 
ditious his father had agreed upon with the duke of Savoy 9 
or even to give his brother the inveftiture of th c Milanefe. 
No fooner did Eh aim take poflefiion of Naples , than the 
Gcnnans became, through his opprefiions, more hated by 
he inhabitants than either the French or tl 


the Sp 


hen. He renewed the odious tax upon fruits and herbs ; 
but the tumult which it occafioned was fo great, that it was 


revoked. 


As G'acta was 


French 


bsnijh wealth, the imperialiffs befieged it, and preffed it 
io ngoroufiy that they took it by ftorm, and not only be- 
c.ime matters of its rich contents, but obliged the duke of 
Ejeabua with his officers and garrifon, who had retired into 
the citadel, ro fun under themfelves prifoners of war. 

The greater the fuccefs of the imperial arms in Italy was, Diffcr- 
the higher Jofeph rofe in his demands upon the pope. His cnees be- 


t 

troops, 


i 


their march through th 


fewrai fiefs, belonging to prelates, 
by their manileftos, which they pu 
pope’s complaints, they juftifi 
that thofe fiefs belonged to ti 


upon tne pop 

ecclcfiaftical ftate laid tween tho 
under contribution i and emperor 
blilhed in anfwer to the and the 


led the proceeding, by alledging pope* 
the empire, and therefore were 
oohgcd tofumiih fub'fiftence to the imperial armies. Clement 
excommunicated the officers who commanded the ofiend- 


ano 


drawing 


five hundred thoufand crowns 


ii-2 troops, 

fom the treafury of S 't. Angelo , he railed 
the command 


g J "e 


ob it to count 


an army, 
Marfigli. His 


and 


troops 


m 


^re no better than militia, and could do nothing again ft 
the \eterau Germans, who were now in poflefiion of almoft 
the kingdom of Naples, as well as Ferrara , the Mantuan, 
2nd Montferrat. The allies had before this obiig 
b dive to his brother Charles the inveftiture of the 


ed Jo jet 
Milavfj 
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and 22i. 
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and he pretended to give him that of the Two Sicilies , be- 
caufc they had been fiefs of the empire. In fhort, Jofeph 
went farther than any of his predecelfors had ever done, in 
weakening the pope’s temporal power in Italy. He had 
appointed cardinal Grimani to be. viceroy. of Naples^ and 
he no fooner took pofiefHon of his new dignity, than he 
fupprefled the nuntiature of that city, and prohibited all 
ecclefiaftics from remitting their annates to Rome. A fa¬ 
vourable turn of the French affairs encouraged the pope and 
his cardinals to continue their levies, and at laft to aft 
hoftileiy in the Ferrarefe , from whence the count of Mar- 
figli drove the Germans j but it was foon befieged by count 
Thaun, who at the fame time feized the Bolognefe. 

The pope had not firmnefs longer to face the {forms, 
0 which were every where rifing againft the holy fee. Befides 
the German armies, which were in the heart of his eftates, 

his fea-ports were threatened with a bombardment from the 
Englijh and Dutch fleets j and the emperor having lhewn 
fome difpofitions for an accommodation, it was accordingly 
fettled and concluded on the fifteenth of “January 1709. 
The marquis de Prie , the imperial general in Naples , ma¬ 
naged the conferences, during which, the emperor and the 
duke of Savoy , prevailed with her Britannic majefty to give 
orders for her admiral, Sir John Leake , to fufpend the 
bombardment of Civita Vecchia . The demands of the 
marquis de Prie , whom the pope refufed at firft, to admit 
to an audience were. I. That his holinefs fhould difband 
his new levies. 2. Give winter quarters to the imperial 
troops in his territories. 3. And the inveftiture 0 (Naples 
to Charles III. and acknowledge him as king of Spain ; and 
4. That be fhould allow the imperialifts paflage through 
his dominions, as often as there fhould be occafion. Clement 
fhewed prodigious reluctance to agree to thofe terms. He 
endeavoured to gain time, in hopes that the French ambaffa* 
dor, marfhal Tejje , might be able to fucceed in the mighty 
promifes he had had made of forming an Italian league, in 
which the duke of Tufcany , the Venetians , and Genoefe , as 
well as the French king, were to enter for his fupport. 
Finding all his hopes vain, he was forced to fubmit to 
more than was at firft required of him. An army of five 
thoufand Germans took winter quarters in his territories. 
He was obliged to reduce his army to five thoufand men; 
to pay a contribution of a hundred thoufand crowns; to 
fufter the imperialifts to remain mafters of Commacchio , as 
well as Parma , Placentia , and Modena , till commilfioners 
fhould examine the emperor’s pretenfions upon them. 
Clement ftuck long at the recognition of king Charles’* right 
and fought to evade it by directing a letter to., him, with 
the fuperfeription, “ To our deareft fon, the catholic king 
in Spain F but that form was rejected, and he fubniitted to 
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trite, u To our deareft Ton Charles king of Spain** He 
ms likewife obliged to fend this letter by a nuncio to Bar- 
iik/, where Charles then held his court. 

This mortifying treaty, to which the pope fubmitted, was His in- 
partly owing to his own imprudence, in rendering the court cautious 
if England his enemy, by ordering public prayers to be put condutt. 
ip for the fuccefs of the pretender’s invafion of Great-Bri¬ 
ton, in the year 1708 j and by his fhewing fo manifeft a 
partiality to the French , while he pretended the title to the 
crown of Naples was ftill doubtful. The reft of Clement* $ 
pontificate was employed in idle religious difputes, which, 
generally, had their rile in France ; but the peace of Utrecht 
was far from reftoring the tranquillity of Italy , as the reader 
may perceive in the preceding hiftory of Germany. His ho- 
linefs made little or no figure during that famous negotiation 5 
nor could the emperor, for a long time, be reconciled to 
him. At laft, the neutrality of Italy was confirmed by the 
treaty of Baden ; but the claims of the feveral princes there 
temained ftill unadjufted. The duke of Savoy being ac¬ 
knowledged king of Sicily, declared himfelf equally jealous of 
the imperial, and papal, courts. After being crowned in St¬ 
illy, he renewed all the legantine powers; which, as we 
have already obferved, have been formerly claimed by the 
kings of that ifland; and which, when exercifed with vi¬ 
gour and refolution, made them, in fa&, popes within their 
own dominions. Clement made the ftrongeft and moft pa¬ 
thetic reprefentations on that head, to prevail with him to 
give up thofe powers : but all was to no purpofe; for his 
inajefty declared that he was refolved to maintain them in 
their extent, as they had been exercifed by his predecefTors. 

His declaration divided the ifland into two parties. The 
lower clergy and people fided with his holinefs; and the pre¬ 
lates, with the nobility in general, with the king. 

The fyftem of the Italian powers, however, as fettled by Account 
the treaty of Utrecht , received no material alteration till the of the 
year 1715 ; when, upon the death of Maria Louifa of Savoy, princefs 
queen of Spain, king Philip made his addrefles to the princefs of Parma, 
Elizabeth of Parma. She was daughter of Edward , prince and her 
of Parma ; and had a near profpedf, not only of fucceeding marriage 
to that Drincipality, but to the great dutchy of Tufcany j by w jth the 
which fhe became the greateft heirefs in Italy. The imperial king of 
«ourt appeared aftonifhed when they heard of the match, Spain, 

Jn d that the pope had adtually granted a brief, impowering 
that duke to leave his ftates to his female line in cafe of failure 
in the male. This brief was attended with more remarkable 
tircumftances than any that was granted during the prefent 
tentury. The father of the princefs had never been duke 
ln Parma, he dying in the life-time of his father Ranuce II. 
who died in 1694, and was fucceeded by his fecond fon, 

Erancisl. Thus, before the granting of this bull, the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth was, in fa6t, left out of the fuccefiion of Par¬ 
ma, 
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of the bull as well as of the marriage, Clement pretended a 
total ignorance of the matter till it was too far advanced to 
be flopped ; but there was little or no doubt of his being the 
chief inftrument in ir, by his granting a difpenfation to the 
reigning duke, Francis , for marrying his brother Edwari s 


Dorothea tsophia 


The 


unable to prevent the match from taking place, fequeftered 


of Naples ; but the match was celebrated at Parma, on the 
Sixteenth of September, with vaft fplendor, by the pope’sle- 
gate a latere cardinal Gszzadini. 

The pope, about this time, was extremely intent upon 
s/iilting the Venetians in the unfortunate war they were car¬ 
rying on againtt the infidels, by not only equipping a con- a 
fiderab'e naval armament, but by fending the former ten | 
thouland crowns of his own money, and contributions which 
he levied from the richeft cardinals of his confiftorv. It is 
alfo laid, that his holinefs likewife prevailed with the king 
of Spain fecretly to abet the rebellion in Scotland , to which 
he himfelf alfo liberally contributed. To give the greater 
vigour to his preparations againft the Turks , he pubhfhed a 
decree, importing, that one tenth part of all the ecelefiafti- 
cal livings and benefices whatfoever in Italy, fliould be fur- 
niflied towards the expences of the war. Hearing that the 
pretender, alter being driven out of Scotland, had taken re¬ 
fuge in Avignon, he ordered his vice-legate there to treat him 
vvi' h all the honours due to a crowned head, 
who de- The confequences of the match between the princefs of 
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foon after the birth of the infant Carlos, who now fits on that 


the em- throne. Philip 


per or 


complied with the terms of the treaty of Utrecht, had for¬ 
feited all his right to Naples and Sardinia ; 2nd, on pretence 
of feconding his holinefs in his war againft the Turks, he 
obtained from him bulls, which raifed him lubfidies upon his 
ecclefiaftical livings in Europe and America, to the amountof 
three millions of ducats. I11 a ihort time, by the affifranca 
of his minifter, AlberevA, he fitted out an immenfe marine, 
and had on foot large armies j and it was foon known that 
the ftcrrn was to fall upon Sardinia’, though, when his ho¬ 
linefs granted the indultes, he had obtained a promife front 
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blame upon the allies not having evacuated Catalonia anc 

which laft ifiand was reduced previoufiy to the de- 
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jtruarantee of the neutrality of Italy ; and he was the only befriends 
icfource the emperor could apply to for prote&ion. The the inr.pe- 
pjpgj notwithftanuing all his pretences to the centraly, was rialifta. 
nolently fufpedled by the emperor of having underhand fa- 
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icfentment of the infamous breach of faith that Spain had 
ken gui^y °f; and, that he had fuffered that king to collect 

the money upon the indultos, when he had rei tiled the 

the fame favour. To lay the truth, it is 1 


court 


of Vienna 


» 

ignorant 


Spanijh fquadron. The 


emperor, therefore, required, that both he and the cardinal 
Utroni fhould be cited* to appear at Rome, to account for 
conduct. His holinefs, inftead of fatisfying thole juft- 
complaints, endeavoured to evade them, on pretence that 
fome of them were unjuft, and that others could not be 
complied with. Many conftftories were held on the fubjeef ; 
the ecclefiaftical fort:eftes were put into a ftate of defence j 
and agents were fent to Swijerhmd to engage a body of mem 
into the fervice of his holinefs. The imperialifts, on the 
other hand, expelled his nuncio out of Naples ; all the ec¬ 
clefiaftical revenues there were fequeftered ; the tribunal of 


Vienna 


forbid to come an 


The court of G> 


iy longer to the imperial court. 
h-eat-Britain laboured fincerely for 


Italy 


prevent- Subfiance 


quadruple alliance; in which George I. the emperor, France, quadruple 
and the ftates-general, fhould be the contracting parties for alliance, 
maintaining the neutrality of Italy. The terms of this alli¬ 
ance were negotiated at London-, and its contents were van- 
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lily, and the emperor, was laid down ; and the fubftance of 
the whole was, that the emperor fhould make a formal renun¬ 
ciation of all his pretenftons to the crown of Spain, that the 
duke of Savoy fhould give up Sicily to the emperor, and re- 
ceivefor it, in exchange, Sardinia ; and, that the fucceftion to 
Tufcany , Parma . and Placentia , in default of maie heirs, fhould 
be fettled upon the cldeft fon of the queen of Spain . As the 
confent of the empire was thought neccilary for eftabiiftiing 
this mode of fucceftion, the emperor was to ufe his utmoft 
endeavours to obtain it. Leghorn was to lemain a free port; 
and the kino- of Spain was to yield to his Ion the town of Ports 

v * J'' t — . . . . . ,«• I I* 1'W r 

Longone, with vv 
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^one of thefe dutchies were to be poilefted by a prince wno 

fhould, at the fame time,, be king or Spain j nor was the 

king 
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king of Spain ever to take upon himfelf the guardianfliip of 
that prince. It was farther provided, that it never ihouid 
be allowed, during the lives of the pofleflors of Tufcany and 
Parma, that the troops of any country whatfoever, whether 
their own or hired, mould, either by the emperor* the kings 
of France or Spain , or even by the prince appointed to the 
fucceilion, be introduced into any garrifon, city, port, or 
town, of thefe dutchies : but, for fecurity of the fucceffion, 
fix thoufand Swifs were to be put into Leghorn, Porto Fer¬ 
raro > Parma and Placentia . 

Sir George Such* with fome other additions* not material to this part 
£yng fails of our hiftory, was the fubftance of the quadruple alliance; 
for the to which the ftates-general made fome difficulty of affenting, 
Mediter- and the court of Spain reje£ted it with an air of haughtinefs: 
rancan . upon which, his Britannic majefty, in confequence of what 

bad been declared at London to the Spantjh ambaflador, or¬ 
dered a fleet to be equipped, and to fail, under the command 
of Sir George Byng , who received iriftru&ions for his con¬ 
duct. The preamble of thofe inftru&ions, the whole of 
which was very artful, mentions the advances which the 
Spantjh court had made for ending its differences with the 
emperor 5 and fpeaks of the armament as a fleet of medi-, 
ation for terminating the difputes between thofe two pow* 


Lefeaf of 
the Spa- 
r.tfa fleet 
by the 

EngUJh* 


crs. 

Sir George, upon his arrival in the Mediterranean, was to 
give notice, by the Britijh minifter at Madrid, of his being 
inftru&ed to promote all meafures that might beft contribute 
to the compofing the differences between the court of Spain 
and the emperor. He was then to repair to Port Mahon, and 
to give the like information to the videroy of Naples and the 
governor of Milan ; but to intimate, that he was come to 
make good his mailer’s treaties with the emperor, and to pre* 
vent the farther violation of the fame by the arms of the ca¬ 
tholic king: and, if the Spaniards fhould attack the kingdom 
of Naples , which could be only done with a view of invad¬ 
ing Naples, or that of Sicily, he ihouid hinder and obffiuift 
them with all his power ; only he was not to ufe force until 
he found that all his friendly endeavours for a reconcilia¬ 
tion were ineffectual. t ■ 

Upon the admiral’s arriving off Cape St. Vincent, he in¬ 
formed colonel Stanhope , the Englijh ambafTador at the court 

of Spain, of hiS .inftruCHons; which being communicated 

to cardinal Alberoni, he treated them with great indignation, 

and, in a manner, put his Britannic majefty to defiance. It 

was even with difficulty that he could be prevailed upon to 

Jay the letter before his catholic majefty ; whofe only anfwer 

was, ** That admiral Byng might execute the commands of 

his mafter.” T he admiral again put to fea, and, on the nrlt 

o f Angufl, arrived in the bay of Naples, where it was expea- 

ed the Spaniards would make their defeent. Infiead of that, 

they landed in Sicily, and, after reducing great part of the 

iilanuj 
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Eland* they were, at that time, befieging Mejjina.. Byng 

I tarried two thoufand imperialifts from Naples to garrilbn 
lhat citadel, and found that the Spanijb general obftinately 

perfifted in his refolution to conquer the ifland. In the mean 
»hile, he fell in with their main fleet, confiding of twenty- 
Sen fail of men of war, befides fire-fhips, bomb-veffels* 
pjlies, and ftore-fhips} the whole being commanded by ad— 
niral Cajlanata , who had four rear-admirals under him. An 
tagagement enfued, in which the Spanijb fleet was utterly 
leftroyed. The confequences of this victory was, that ail 
lie Spanijb defigns in Sicily were dafhed in pieces. The 
many treaties of peace, congrefles, and conventions, that 
followed, are foreign to this part of our hiftory. 
a In the year 1728, the duke of Parma invited the pretender Treaty oft 

I to the crown of Great-Britain to refide in his dominions 5 Seville 
upon which his agent in England was ordered to leave the concluded 
iingdom. That fame year the treaty of Seville was con¬ 
cluded. By its ninth article, fix thoufand of his catholic 
majefty’s troops are, without lofs of time, to garrifon Leg - 
km, Porto Ferraro , Parma , and Placentia ; which troops 
foall ferve for the better fecuring and preferving of the im¬ 
mediate fucceflicn of the faid ftates, in favour of the moft 
ferene infant don Carlos ; and to be ready to withftand any 
enterprize and oppofition which might be formed to the pre¬ 
judice of what has been regulated touching the fucceflion. 

By the tenth article, the contracting powers are to ufe the 
fofteft and moft effectual means of perfuading the dukes of 
fycany and Parma, that the garrifons might be quietly re¬ 
ceived j and ftipulating the taking of an oath to be faithful 
to the regnant powers, in every thing that Ihall not be con¬ 
trary to the right of the fucceflion, referved to the moft fe- 
reneinfant don Carlos. It is likewife ftipulated, that the faid 
garrifon fhall not meddle, dire&ly nor indire&ly, in the go¬ 
vernment of the places where they are garrifoned; and ren¬ 
der to the dukes of Tujcany and Parmaa\\<ho honours that 
are due to fovereigns in their own dominions. 

By the eleventh article, his catholic majefty engages to 
withdraw his troops from the faid garrifons as foon as the 
faid fucceflions are quietly fettled in the perfon of don Carlos 
hisfon. 

By the twelfth article, the contrasting powers became 
guarantees for don Carlos quietly poflefling and enjoying the 
faid ftates of Tujcany , Parma and Placentia, after he has fuc- 
ceeded thereunto. 

By the thirteenth article, the kings of England and France 
promife to ratify and guarantee all the particular regulations 
[thatChall be concerted between his catholic majefty and the 

two dukes of Tujcany and Parma, relating to the faid garri¬ 
fons. 

The fourteenth article ftipulates, that the ftates-general 

of the United Provinces Ihall be invited to accede to the 

treaty; 
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treaty; the ratifications of which were to be dilpafchc# 
within the fpace of fix weeks at fhrtheft. 

oppofed This was the treaty that produced fo many extraordinary- 
in Eng- events in Europe. The lords in the oppofition in Engl,mi 

land, moved in their houfe, ct That the agreement in the treaty of 

Seville to effectuate the introduction of Spanijb troops into 
1 Tufcany and Parma , is a manifeft violation of the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance, tends to involve the nation in a 
dangerous and expenfive war, and to deflroy the ballanceof 
power in Europe .” A negative, indeed, was put upon this 
motion, but the confequenccs fliewed, that, though Grcat- 
Britain was not thereby immediately drawn into a war, yet 
the treaty brought the government of England into a vaft 
expence. The emperor objected to the introduction of don 
Carlos into Italy without receiving from him the inveftitiire 
of the dutchies he was to poflefs ; and made no f'ecret that 
the court of Spain s ultimate view was upon the crown of 
Naples for that prince. 

The death of the duke of Parma happened at this critical 
period ; and his dutchefs, who was in the imperial intercity 
was perfuaded to fay that fhe was with child ; in which cafe all 
the views of don Carlos might have been defeated, had the if- 
fue been male. The court of Great-Britain prevailed with the 
emperor, whofe troops immediately took poffefiion of Par . 
ma , to emit public declarations, that they did it only to pre- 
ferve the fucceffion to the dominions, for the fon whom, it 
was pofilble, the dutchefs might be pregnant of. Don Carlos> 
however, was introduced into Italy j the dutchefs acknow¬ 
ledged the impofture; and Stampa , the imperial general, 
withdrew his forces to the Alilane/e; leaving the adminiftra- 
tion of the Parmejan in the hands of the great duke of Inf- 
cany and the dutchefs-do wager Dorothy. 

Death and On the eighth of March, 1721, died Clement XI. after a 

character pontificate of an unufual length ; having reigned twenty 
of Clement years, three months, and twenty-fix days. He greatly difirm- 
XI. guifhed himfclf by iris eloquence and literature ; and, at thef 

time of his accefiion to the popedom, he was thought to have 
been pofieffed of more knowledge, as an eccicfiafiic or civi¬ 
lian, than ail the facred college belldes. But what chiefly 
contributed to his advancement, was a profound ficill in po* 
litics with regard to the Roman catholic in'ereft; and it was 
thought to be owing to his management chiefly, in concert 
With cardinal Porto Carrcrc , that Chailes II. of Spam made 
his will in favour of the duke of /.Injou . Though the natural 
violence of his temper fometimes embroiled him unfeafon- 
ably with the court of Vienna , yet, by his admirable addreis, 
joined to his natural intrepidity, he maintained h:s autho¬ 
rity 1 and, during the lacier part of his pontificate, lie vV? - 3 
icveied and courted by the Roman catholic power-. His 
greateft art, however, Jeems to have confided in balancing 
thttfe parties which his own intrigues had railed among them* 
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As ah abatement to his great qualities, he was penurious to 
men of merit, even though he admired them and loved their 
converfation. He was at great pains to find out means to 
evade the bull againft nepotifm, that he might enrich his re¬ 
lations, which he did very confiderably. He was vindi&ive 
and ungrateful, far more than feems to have been confident 
tvith the political part of his character. 

The death of Clement XI. being properly notified, his body He is fuc- 
was openly expofed, and the funeral obfequies were per- ceeded by 
formed by his nephew cardinal Annibal Albani. Next day, innocent 
a pompous temporary maufoleum was exhibited in the mid- XIII. 
die of St. Peter & church ; on which were reprefented, in an 
ingenious and elegant manner, the chief events of his pon¬ 
tificate, but with exaggerated Latin infcriptions. Clement XI. 
left behind him fifty-four cardinals of hi* own creation. He 
had a particular, and a perfonal, regard for the pretender to 
the Britijh crown; and, while on his death-bed, he moft 
pathetically recommended his intereft to the facred college. 

When the conclave was inclofed, cardinal Paolucci was 
thought to have the beft chance of being chofen, but a ne¬ 
gative was put upon him by the imperial fa£lion, and the 
elefrion fell upon cardinal Conti, who took upon him the 
name of Innocent XIII. He was the fon of Charles Conti , 
duke of Poli , one of the four moft illuftrious families in 
Rome. He had, at the time of his ele&ion, two brothers and 
a'fifter, all of them nobly allied ; and his coronation was 
prodigioufly magnificent. His pontificate was chiefly diftin- 
guifhed by the oppofition which he made againft the empe- 
tor’s granting the inveftiture of the dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia to don Carlos, pretending that they were immedi¬ 
ate fiefs of the church, and not of the empire. The parties 
concerned, however, paid little or no regard to his remon- 
ftrances. The cafe of cardinal Alberoni , who had been ba- 
nifhed from Spain, made likewife a great noife in this pon¬ 
tificate. His procefs had been formed in the late pope’s 
life-time, and he was accufed of having perfuaded the king 
of Spain to employ, againft Sardinia and Sicily, the fleet 
which he ought to have fent againft the infidels; and of hav¬ 
ing endeavoured to withdraw Spain from its obedienceto the 
holy fee. He was even accufed of holding a fecret corre- 
fpondence with the Turks. The cardinal drew up a ftrong 
and artful apology, vindicating his own condudi; which 
'vas replied to with great acrimony ; but the late pope was 
fo much convinced of his innocence, that, when be was on 
his death-bed, he exprefly ordered thathefhould be admitted 
to give his vote in the conclave. 

We (haii, in the hiftory of France, have oCcafion to touch 
upon this pope’s conduft in the cafe of the bull (Jnigetiitus 9 

which had been ifiued by his predecefibr. . _ 

, Upon the death of Innocent, in 1724, the choice of his ££»**# 
fucceflor unanimoufly fell upon cardinal Vincent Marta Ur- Alii. 

Vol. X, C c J POP* 
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fini, who took the name of Benedict XIII. He was fori df 
Ferdinand des Urjini, duke of Grav'ma , and of Jane delaToU 
fa , daughter of the duke of Gramo . He was born at Na-. 
pies, on the fecond of February , 3649 ; and chriffened by the 
name of Peter Francis: but afterwards, when he entered i n I 
to the order of the Dominicans, he changed his name of bap- 
tifm, and took that of Vincent Maria. Pope Clement X. 
made him a cardinal on the fecond of February , 3672. He 
was, at the time of his election, lub-dean of the facred col¬ 
lege, bifliop of Porto , archbifhop of Benevento , and protec¬ 
tor of the order of the canons regular of St. Saviour. He 
was defeended from a very ancient family, which had given 
to the church five popes and thirty-four cardinals, and to the 
Hate a great number of illuftrious men. This pope was the 
iirft that had been chofen, for near two hundred years, out 
of a monaitical order. At the time of his ele&ion, he was 
the fenior cardinal of the facred college, and in the feventy- 
fifth year of his age. His integrity and humility were, as it 
were, fatires upon the characters of his predecelTors. He 
ordered all the rich hangings and furniture of the Vatican to 
be changed for what was plain *, and prohibited his domeftics 
from appearing before him in laced cloaths of any kind, but 
in coarfe purple cloth. He forbad all ecclcfiaftics from wear¬ 
ing rings ; and, in the hotteft weather, he wore woollen 
cloths next to his own fkin. But, with all thofe mortifying 
circumftances, he had nothing four or moroft in his perfon 
or behaviour. On the contrary, he was friendly, affable, 
polite and generous, efpecially to the poor, notwithflanding 
his frugality as to every thing relating 10 himfelf. When her 
was archbifhop of Benevento, he beftowed, not only his re¬ 
venue, but his patrimony, both which were very great, up¬ 
on the public. 

This appearcxl by his gencrofity to the inhabitants, when, 
in 3688, their city was buried in its own ruins by an earth¬ 
quake i for the archbifhop prevented it from being totally 
abandoned, by lurnifhing them with money to repair their 
private dwellings, as weii as the cathedral, churches, hofpi- 
tals, and other public works ; all which was done fo com¬ 


pletely, that the city appeared more elegant and beautiful 
after the calamity happened, than it had been before. As 
to the archbifhop, he entered into a public regifler, figned 
by his own hand, and publifhed by his order, the miraculous 
manner in which he «■ leaped the danger. He there relates, 


that he fell with a friend, who was ciufhed in pieces, from 
the top to the bottom of his palace ; and, that the rafters 
formed a roof over him, which gave him breathing fpace: 
that there fell with him a box of pictures, containing the 
hiftory of his patron, St. Philip of Neri ; which while he 
was in this dangerous pofition (though it was locked) bu.*ft 
open, and the pidlures placed themfeives round him; oneof 
them,paiticu!arly v fe!I upon his head, which was the pi&uTe 
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of the faint praying and looking towards the blcffed virgin ; 
who, with herfacred hand, fupported the main beam of the 
church of Vallacella , which was flipped out of its place. He 
Jay under thefe ruins an hour aind an half, but did not think 
it had been above a quarter of ah hour, when he was dug out 

by h'S monks. .. 

The reft of this relation, containing his wonderful cure His abffe 
by the faint, is equally abfiird ; and the reader needs to re¬ 
quire no farther proofs of this good pontiff's enthuflaftic courfe of 
credulity. This narrative, however, impreffed the lower life, 
clergy, and the common people, with fuch ideas of the 
fandtity of his holinefs, that he was enabled to introduce in¬ 
to the church very confiderable reformations, 
and abftemious courfe of life {truck the proteftants themfelves 
with admiration ; and fome of them were weak enough, be- 
caufe he difliked the fplendor of the papal court,; to affirm 
that he was of their religion in his heart. Had it hot been 
for the remonftranccs of his relations and private friends, he 
would again have betaken himfelf to a monaftic life, and 
have left to his cardinals the adminiftration of public affairs. 
Itappcared, however, in the courfe of his pontificate, that 
he was as jealous as any of his predeceffors with regard to 
the rights of the holy-fee ; cf which his difference with the 
court of Portugal is an example. 

Buhl, who had been nimtio at Li/bon , had a ftrong party He quaf- 
of Auftrians, in the conclave and about the pope’s perfon, rels with 
againft him, oh account of a difguft the emperor, when king the king 
o\ Spain, had conceived to his prejudice, as he had negledft- of Porta - 
ed the proper ceremonial when he paffed by Barcelona , where gal. 
thatprince refided. The king of Portugal wowoi himfelf to 
be the friend and protestor of Bichi , and demanded that he 
Ihould be promoted to the purple. This was violently op- 
pofed in the confiftory ; and tho’ pope Innocent Kill, offered 
to give a cardinal’s hat to any other candidare recommended 
by his Portnguefe majefty, yet he gave an exclufion to Bichi. 

Upon the acceffion of Benedict XIII. that pontiff would have 
gratified his Portugusfe majefty, but he was almoft unani- 
moufly oppofed by the cardinals, for two reafons. The firft 
was, that they did not chufe a king Ihould diiftate to a pope; 
and the fecond, that the pope might fee he was hot to over¬ 
rule his confiftory. Ber.cdifl was obliged to comply ; and* 
though the chief Roman catholic powers offered themfelves 
as mediators in the quarrel, he ordered Bichi to leave Lijhti 
and repair to Rome. Upon this, his Porittguefe majefty not 
only commanded all his fubje< 5 b to leave Rome, but cut off all 
communication between that fee and Portugal. In Ihort, he 
afted, in every refpect, as if he had been pope within bis 
own dominions. All Europe expected, that, fupporied as 
be was by England, he would have entirely thrown oft the 
religion, with The yoke, of the pope j bu; his early attachment 
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to fuperftition prevented him j nor did he ever receive the fa- 
tisfa&ion he had fo earneftly contended for. 

Benedift) notwithttanding all his virtue and mortifications 
of his body, proved to be a pernicious pope, on account of 
his having puthimfelf entirely under the direction of cardi¬ 
nal Cofcia . Benedift died on the twenty-fir ft of February , 
1730 ; and his body wasfcarcely cold when cardinal Albany 
as chamberlain of the holy-fee, ordered the abbot Rujnon /, 
the farmer of the fifh duties, and Loyally fleward to Cofcia , 
to be conveyed, under a ftrong guard, to the cattle of St. 
Angelo. As they were known to be the moft oppreflive in- 
ftruments of Cofcia , it was with great difficulty the guards 
could prevent their being torn in pieces by the populace. 
The infargents ran to a palace, where they were informed 
Cofcia was ; but miffing him, they threatened deftru&ion to 
all the Beneventincs in Rome ; nor could they be appeafed till 
public notice was given, that the apottolic chamber had come 
to a refolution of confiscating the eftates of Cofcia 2nd thofe 
of all the Beneventines , his creatures. Cofcia finding it impof- 
fible to efcape the rage of the people, if he remained at Roine y 
left it under a guard, which was alfigned him by the cardi¬ 
nal-chamberlain, and took refuge with the prince of Caferna 
at Ci(lerna\ who, however, acquainted the cardinals with 
what he had done. The immenfe wealth of Cofcia and his 
creatures was lodged in the cattle of St. Angelo. 

The fituation of affairs amongft the great Roman catholic 
princes in Europe, was, at this time, fo critical, that debates 
ran very high in the conclave, which was affembled for the 
ele&ion of a new pope. The cardinals, after being many 
days fhut up, could agree to the election of none of the ca¬ 
pital candidates, each of whom had too powerful an intereft 
to encounter. Tired with confinement, they agreed to leave 
the election to the infprration of God ; meaning, they would 
chufe for pope a cardinal of whom none had thought, and 

confequently none could be jealous. 

After fome deliberation, cardinal Cor/inf by a pretended 

fudden impulfe, was named, and agreed to, with applaufe; 

Some diffi- 


but he refufed to give his confent till next day. 
culties intervening, he was not declared till feveral 


days 
bis 


after; but then, to the incredible joy of the people, 
cledlion was anounced ; and he took the name of Clement 
XII. Cardinal Cofcia was one of the cardinals who afiilled 
at the election ; but, under pretence of the gour, he avoided 
appearing in public. Every day, however, producing frem 
proofs of his infatiable avarice, and the oppreffions of his 
creatures, his holinefs ettablifhed two commiffions ; one for 

into the abufes committed during the late pope 



enquinn 

dom, and another to examine into the ftate of the finances 
and the expenditures of public money. The commifliori' 
ers were very fevere upon Cofcia 1 s agents, committed their 

perfons to prifons,. and confiscated their effects 5 but he hirn* ? 
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felf made fuch a party at the imperial court, that they durft 
not feize his perfon.. Being afiiired of that, and having li¬ 
cence to put up the imperial arms in the front of his houfe, 
he ventured abroad ; and his holinefs, from threatening, be¬ 
gan to court him ; but infilled on his religning the great pen- 
fions he polfelTed from the church, that they might be applied 
to the fupport of nuncios abroad ; in which cafe, he might 
expert his holinefs would be his friend. Cofcia , depending 
upon the imperial prote&ion, at firft refufed to comply ; but 
the vaft number of his creatures that were every day arrefted, 
and convi&ed of the ny>ft infamous peculations, with the 
extortions and mal-pra&ices proved againft himfelf; and, 
above all, his being informed, that, if he flood longer out, 
he would be forced to comply; prevailed upon him to offer 
to refign the archbifhopric of Bcnevcnto , provided a large pen¬ 
sion was fecured to himfelf out of the revenues. This con¬ 
dition was rejected, and he was declared incapable of hold¬ 
ing the archbifhopric longer, on account of his notorious in- 
fatny. The cardinal found all oppofition unavailing, and 
fimply refigned the archbifhopric into the hands of his holi¬ 
nefs. In the mean while, the Benevcntincs , who hated the 
cardinal as much as the Romans did, would have pulled his 
palace ro the ground, had they not been prevented by a 
ilrong detachment of foldiers fent agninfl them by the apo- 
flolic commHTary. His other ecclefiaflical pofTeffions fhared 
the fate of his archbifhopric, for the pope feized them all. 

Notwithflanding all his Ioffes, by his deprivations and the Cofcia flies 
confiscations of his effects, Cofcia was flill poffeffed of im- to Naples. 
menfe fums. Though he had paid a mul£t of two hundred 
thoufand crowns, his judges were about to have fined him 
one hundred and fifty thoufand crowns, on account of frefh 
charges againft him ; upon which he withdrew fecretly from 
Rome, and fled to Naples ; having fecured to himfelf a re¬ 
mainder of two hundred and twenty thoufand crowns in. 
bills of exchange. Mean while, he drew up a date of his 
cafe in the form of a rnanifeilo, complaining moil bitterly 
of the injuflice done him. 

About this time, a dispute happened between the court of Difpute 
Rome and that of Turin , concerning the fiefs of Cojfanza , between 
Coftanzotie , iVJetafa and Cijic.nia , in the territories of Pied - the pope 
vmt } which were claimed by the pope. He was oppofed by and the 
the king of Sardinia , who had exacted an oath of allegiance court of 
from the fubjects of the disputed fiefs. The latter defpifed Turin . 
the pope’s injunctions, and he affembled a confifiery to con- 
fult upon his proceeding againft them with ecclefiaflical au¬ 
thority. The cardinals agreed to the affirmative, andthe 
pope thundered out agamic them an excommunication.^ The 
king of Sardinia had, by this time, recalled his minifler 

from Rome $ and all manner of correfpondence between the 

two courts was broken up : but, by the mediation of his 
fhoft chriftian maiefty, the difference was accommodated, to 
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the fatjsfadbion of the court of Turin . Upon cardinal Gofciq „ 
retreat to Naples , his holinefs ordered him to be fummoned 
to appear at Rome ; and, upon his refufal, executorial let¬ 
ters were polled up ; by which the cardinal was declared to 
be degraded, and deprived of all his benefices, and all the 
privileges and prerogatives annexed to his cardinallhip. The 
collateral council of Naples refufed to fuffer thofe letters to 
be executed within that kingdom ; upon which the pope or¬ 
dered complaints to be made to the court of Vienna ; whil 


cardinal CoJcia wrote the moft fubmiffive letters to his holi- 
nefs, excuiing himfelf, on account of his bad ftate of health, 
for not immediately throwing himfelf at his feet. 

The affairs of the pontificate, fince that time, have been 
lion of the eithsr fo infignincant as to be improper for a general hiftory; 
hiitory of or fo complicated with thofe of the other powers of Emeu. 

7 4 • t i f < t « r* • • i /• . 1 ■ i A 


Conclu- 


Jtaly. 


which the reader will find in the courfe of this work, that • 
we {hall omit them here. The prefent pope fucceeded Be¬ 
nedict XIV. formerly Lamberthu ; and was eledfed in 1740. 
Kis. name is Rezzonico ; and, after his aceefiion, he look 
that of Clement XIII. He has the charadber of being a mo¬ 
derate prince ; and his pontificate will ever be d.'ftinguiihed 
by the politenefs, and profufion of honours, with which 
received his royal highnefs the duke of York , when he vi* 
Ti ted Rome in 1764, 
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A V IN G in a former part of this work deduced See 
the hiftory of the Gauls to their conqueft by Julius Vol. V. 
Ccefar , and from thence to the year 420, when it £.4.96^ 
isfupnofed (for their hiftory is very dark at that period ) 1 ’ 
the Franks chofe for their leader, or king, Pbaramond, 
who is looked upon to be the founder of the French mo¬ 
narchy ; and having purfued that detail to the year 786, 
we (hall take up the modern hiftory of France from that 
period. The truth is, though the French made unufual pj an Q f 
exertions of learning inoftablifhing the ancient part of their t b e hiftory 
hiftory, yet it remains Hill very dark, full of fi&ion, and France. 
unimportant, to almoft every reader who is not a French - 


In the following hiftory of France ,• we fhall obferve 


man. 

the plan we have already purfued of avoiding repetitions., 
by frequent references to the fame fa£t$ that have been de¬ 
livered in the former part of this hiftory, which is the more 
ueceflary in that of France , as its fovereigns, and thofe of 
Germany , were, for fome ages, the fame. 

Charles the Great had formed the noble defign of joining Partition 
the Rhine to the Danube , which had he been able to com- D f Charles 
plete, Germany and France might, to this day, have had the the Great'* 
fame head. While he was employed in that and other_empire, 
defigns, which, however, partook more of zeal than of 
humanity or juftice, he was attacked by Godfrey , king of 
the Danes , and other nations, who, in general, were diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Northmans , or Normans , and hav¬ 
ing fubdyed them, he fent great numbers of them to 
Picardy, which might be one reafon, though the ignorance 
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of the time and country have concealed it from us, vvhv 
the Normans afterwards fo eafily conquered Neujlria , the 
modern Normandy. We have already mentioned rhp 


made 


p. 369. children. His fon Lewi 


the title of king of Jquitain j but by the deed of partition 
made by his father, which is flrongly guarded and authen¬ 
tic, the father kept in his own hands a paramount power 
fo long as he lived, over all his fons and their fubjects. 
The nature of the divifion made by Charles , by which ; rest 
part of the prefen t French monarchy was given to Lewis, and 
part to his eldeft fon Charles , makes it fomewhat difficult to 
afcertain who was the monarch of France after this allot- 
ment ; but we fhall follow the common courfe of hiftories, 
by confidering Lewis , the king of Aquitain , as fuch. That 
prince made a vigorous war upon the Moors in Spain, but 
apparently without great fuccefs, which may be one reafuQ 
why the Gafcons murmured at his government - } but Lewis 
entering their country put them to flight, declaring that 
he would hang up every man of them who ihould rebel 
for the future. Underftanding that the rebels intended 
again to attack him in his return from Spam, he obliged 
them to give him hoftages for the fafety of his army, which 
had the defiled effi'ciT. 


Upon the death of Charles , the eldefl fon of Charles the 

< UaI. »-*-* rxaPA** c fill tr»A fVia fo *1 CQeI^S Of 12 A4i I a/**. * 


Boulogne, 


His regu¬ 
lations Great , that emperor vilited the fea 

and death, ordered his fea-ports to be regularly fortified fo as to fhelter 

his own fhips and repel thofe of the Normans , and other 
pirates, and marched an army into Bretagne to overawe 
the feditious in other provinces. Charles , being now old and 
infirm, by a mod folemn and ceremonious adt, after con- 
fulting his prelates and nobility, affociated his fon Lewis 
with himfeJf in the empire. After this, Lewis returned to 


Aq 


the remaining hours of 


his life in cares v/orthy of a monarch, thofe of providing 
for the quiet of his fuccelTors, and the welfare of their 
fubjedts. It appears, that, at this time, the modes of fuc- 
ceflion to the lands in France , was pretty much the fame as 
that which prevailed under the Saxon heptarchy. The 
dukes and counts were no other than civil and military 


efneers, who, if they del 
places ; and the revenue o 
faraium, and manjionaticum 


their father’s 
d in feeder tun. 


Lewis the Debonnaire, or. Gentle. 

Hidory of HP H G U G H we have already written the hi fiery of 

Le-wis as A this prince as emperor of Germany , yet it is neceflary 

king of we fhould record him here as king of France . Upon the 

France, death of his father, he was in the height of reputation 

lor 
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I 1^5 civil and military accompli foments. All the glorious 
I hours of his father had not been lufRcient to clear France 
l 1#0 barbarity; and when Lewis came to the cro.vn he 
i°\\i fo much trouble in reducing his fubje£ts to a tole- 
able conformity with government, that he had thoughts, 
had he not been diffuaded from his refolution by his father, 
f retiring to a monadic life. Though hiftorians are divid¬ 
ed with regard to the character of Lewis , we cannot rank 
hjm'among the weak princes, when we confider the tur¬ 
bulence, ignorance, and fuperftition of the age he lived in. 

Atthe time of his father’s death he was thirty fix years of PAd. 

„ e and had three fons, who were afterwards the fources p- 3 80t 

of all the misfortunes he met with. 

'bad conceived againft Walla , grandfon to the famous Charles 
Martel, was infpired by the bifhop of Orleans , and on his 
account he treated his own filters, who were thought to be 
teo much in Walla's intereft, with unbecoming feverity; 
though Walla appears to have been one of bis greatefl 
fubi-cts. One of the reafons that embroiled him with tlid. ^ 
fymrd-i king of Italy , was, that prince having been per- p. 1 66, 
j'uaded by the’bifliops of Milan , and Cremona , that he was 
the head of the Carlovingian houle, as defeended from the 


The bad opinion he 


WilS (iil(.HUCU, tile Ituuurt WUW u 

merely hecauie they affedted an independency upon 
abandoned him. Being forced to throw himfelf at 


-- —-,- j j -- 

Bernard was condemn^ 


III i/ MVUvj ---- --^ 

cjoell for) of Charles the Great. His legitimacy, however, 
was dilputed, and the Italian princes, who fupported him 

X *“ ** * ■ • ^ • 

J^jCZVIS^ 

the feet 

Orleans 

v# _ 7 - -- • • * I 

one of his counlellors, with many others of. his party, were 
tried before the parliament at Aix. 

ed to lofe his eyes, and though he begged on his knees for 
merev, yet the operation was performed fo unfkilfully, that 
he loll his life in three days after, 
afraid of the church to punifh the bifheps with the like 
Severity ; though they had been the real occafion of the 
y/ar. Ail that they fufFered was deprivation, or imprifon- 
ment. Bernard having been weak enough, in hopes of 
pardon, to difeover all his friends, they were fecured, but 
the laics only fuffered death or excuseation. 

Lads, by this time, in imitation of his father, had de- He dl- 
clared his eideff Ion, Lothair , his afTbciate in the empire, vides his 
He created his fecund Ion, Pepin , king of Aquitain, and empire 

.- • • • » i • • « i i • 


- ^ ^ - / / 

Lewis was too much 


\ 

U/* J y 


his third fon, whom he had hitherto kept about his among hi; 


own peifon, king of Bavaria. This . . 

by Merman, count of Bretagne, who declared himfelf king. 
Invis calling a aflembly general at pannes, raifed an army 
jag-iinft the uiurper, who was murdered by his own fubjerSta ; 
aid Nine non, a Breton nobleman, who had never entered 
into the rebellion, was declared count of Bretagne. Lupus , 
count of G a fenny , followed the example of Mormon , but 
was loon fubdued by Pepin king of Aquitain, and fent pri- 

foaer to Aix la Chap die, where his fentence of death, was 

commuted 
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commuted by the emperor, into that of banilhment. Lem 
loon found that he had either done too much or too jit t ] e 
againfl churchmen. They refented the puniOiments that 
by his own authority, he had inflicted upon their order, aud 

the difpofitions he had manifefted for reforming the difci- 

pline of the church. Leivis was devoted to eccleliaihes and 
the epifcopal order to a degree of weak net's ; and nothin^ 
but the fcandalous profligacy of their lives could have pret 
vailed on him to call out for this reformation. The clergy;! 
knew their power, and when the emperor endeavoured to, 
force his prelates to reftde on their refpe&ive fees, they! 
found means to introduce into his court Adelard, the abbot 


of Corbie , and elder brother 


m 


> 


confidence, and though he was the chief fpring of Bernard ? s 
rebellion, perfuaded the emperor not only to pardon dll his 
remaining afibciates, but to relfore them to their eftates and 
dignities. Not contented with this, Lewis, at his defire, 
took Walla for his prime minister, and lubmitted to do pub¬ 
lic penance for the death of Bernard. 

There is not in human nature perhaps, a more unac¬ 
countable character than that of a prince who is fond of 
power, but a Have to fuperftition ; fuch was Lewis the Dc~ 
bonaire , who, with his fon, the emperor Lotbair , was en¬ 
tirely governed by Adelard , and his brother Walla. Lewis 
hearing that pope Pajchal I. prefuming upon his goodnels, 
bad neglefted to wait for his confirmation before he ailum- 
ed the pontifical chair, took fire, and ordered his fon 
L&thair to march with an army into Italy , where he re-elfa- 
blifhed the imperial authority over the pope; but he had 
no fooner left Rome than two noble Romans were beheaded 
in the Later an palace, for having favoured the young em¬ 
peror. ■ I.evjis, through the exceffive weaknefs he had forj 
the papal character, pardoned even this audacious cruelty, 
and the fucceeding pope Eugene II. promifed to behave 
better. In the mean while, the emperor fent the arch- 
bifiiop of Rheims to convert the Danes , while be, with his 
two fons, the kings of Aquitain and Bavaria , entered 
Bretagne with an army, to crufh a rebellion that was 
breaking out there. Their force being far fuperior to that 
of the rebels, the chief of whom was one Viomarque, 
they fubmitted, and an aiTembly of the dales being held 
the fucceeding fpring at Aix la Chap ells, Viotnarque , and the 
chief Breton lords, renewed their fubmiflions. Soon after, 
underftantiing that the imperial ills had been defeated on the 
fide of Spain, the Bretons refumed their arms, but were de¬ 
feated and cut in pieces, with their leader Viotnarque , by 
Lambert , a French general. 

The emprefs Judith, thebeloved wife of Lewis, is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands to have been a woman of intrigue in 
every fenfe of the word, and pofiefled of immoderate am¬ 
bition. When about the year 823, fhe was brought to bed 
of a fon, named Charles , Ihe reprefented to her hufbami. 
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that by the imprudent partition he had made of his domi¬ 
nions her infant was in danger of being unprovided for. 
htljdir was then returned from Rome , where he had been 
crowned emperor, and his father feems to have been difla- 
tisned with his conduct, both on account of his ambition, 
and the management of his war with the Moors and Sara - 
[lK5 w ho were victorious in Spamznd Italy , and had made 

themfelves matters of Sicily . > Count Boniface , a French 
nobieman, equipped a fleet, with which he made a defeent 
upon Africa ; but matters remained ftill in great diforder 
through the reft of the empire. The emperor thought that 
the making a provifion for his young fon Charles , afforded a 
proper opportunity for checking the power of Loihair . He 
obliged that prince to confent to his yielding up to his 
young brother the greateft part of Germany , and to fwear 
that he fhould become the infant’s guardian and protestor 
upon the death of the father. The Moorijls arms were at 
this time infulting Aquitain itfelf; but received a feafonable 
repulfe from Bernard , count of Barcelona, whofe troops 
were too weak for him to purfue his blow. Though Lothair 
was at firft obliged to diftemble his difcontent at the par¬ 
tition of his empire, yet it foon broke out with alarming 
jcircumftances ; and a univeifal fpirit of diflatisfaCtion pre¬ 
vailed all over the empire, at the dangerous afcendency 
which the emprefs had acquired over the mind of her 
liuiband. This was cherifhed by Lothair^ and, in a fhortThe em- 
time, the empire was divided into two parties, that of the p»re di- 
cmpiefs, and that of Lothair. The French clergy, in a v idedinto> 
council afletnbled at Paris , told the two emperors, that the two P 3 *" 
bilhops of France had a right to judge them ; but that the ties, 
imperial, had no authority over the epifcopal, order. The 
iituation of Lewis between his wile, and eldeft fon, was fo 


perplexing to him, that he ifilied a commiflion, the mem¬ 
bers of which w'ere called mijji dominici , for enquiring into 
the ftate of the empire. At the head of this commiflion was 
lliilh , who, by the death of his elder brother, w'as now 
abbot of Corbie ; and the commiflioners were to make their 
report to a parliament that was to be held at Aix la Chapcllc , 
in the year 829. Walla , either foured by the aufterity of 
bis life, or prompted by a virtuous indignation, charged 
the emperor and his courtiers with being the fources of all 
the public diffractions, by the unjuft partition he had made 
of his empiie in favour of young Charles , whofe mother he 
even acculed of adultery. The emprefs feeing that Walla 
Jvas under the influence of Lothair , prevailed with her huf- 
band to remand him to his celi, and to make Bernard count 
°f Barcelona , (whom the public looked upon as her lover) 
bis fuft minifter. 

T he handfome perfon of the count, the gallantry of his The em- 
manners his courage and fpirit, favoured tnis opinion, to peror de- 


infinite 


Lc 


1- — - / 

jw/'^'s.his army, - 
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Hard's conduiSf juftified the choice he had made. He laid 
out a new territory for Charles , comprehending all that part 
of Germany that lies within the Danube , the Maine. tU 


Neckar , and the Rhine , with 


Grifi 


and the diftridl which now comprehends Geneva , and the 
Swifs cantons. Under pretence of a war with the Bretons 
who ftill refufed to fubmit to the imperial authority, Berl 
nard raifed an army, to be commanded in chief by the em¬ 
peror, who required his fons to join him. At firft they 
durft not refufe; but as Lewis king of Bavaria was upon 
his march to the frontiers of Bretagne, part of his army re- 
turned home, and Lewis joined his father with but a hand¬ 
ful. The Aquitain army offering to ferve Pepin againft his 
father ; he declared himfelf its head, while Lewis efcaped 
from his father’s court and joined him. This rebellion 
proved fo formidable, that the emperor Lewis durft not face 
it. His wife retired to a monaffery, as Bernard did to hi 


his con- government of Catalonia. 


•pin 


ceiSons. tural, and infolent, dragged the emprefs by force out of the 

convent, and obliged her by threats to prevail on the em¬ 
peror to take a monk’s cowl, and fuller her to a flume anun’s 
veil. She made no hefitation in protnifing all this, and was 


impoliticly fuffered to have an interview with her hufband, 
whom the artful princefs inftru&ed how to behave, and 
Lewis demanded to have a meeting with his nobles 2t 
Compeigne. His behaviour there feemed to be full of the 
deeped; contrition at his part conduft; he promifed to differ 
his emprefs to take the veil, but did not mention his own 
refignation of the empire. 

The rebellion againft Lewis was compofed of two many 
complicated interefts, and oppofite difpofuions, to be fuc- 
fsful. The abbot ol 



Deni 


held the 


Meclard de Sciffa 


and was one of the mole powerful princes in France, raifed 
troops againft the emperor, and he was joined by the 
bitheps of Vienne, Amiens, and Lyons, and they declared all 
who refufed to follow them to be the enemies of God and 


the church. 


Ital 


how matters were iituated in France , he returned thither 
with his army. It is more than probable, that had the 
emperor been prevailed upon to pronounce his abdication 

b j , ^ r r 7 . ? * - n_..IT hmro nftirnpn 

uiore tne return or Lotoan 


v • 
3 


Pep 


tire empire, and that Lotkair was diffatisfied with his con- 
du£l, and of that of his brother Lewis . The majority ot the 

rebels under the two latter, who were attached to Lomu) 
/ — Eh A.vtirn *•,-» !\nt/A Koon A t fm t (V.^A ran Pep m : for- upon 


the arrival 


__ of Loth air, each retired to his own dominions, 

and left their elder brother in full poffefiion of his fathers 
perfon. Finding that the latter, by his n ilJ deportment 

had touched many of the rebels win compaffion, he w* 

contented 
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contented with placing about his perfon certain monks, 
whom he gained over, and employed them (one Gombaud 
Specially) as his agents with the German princes, whom 
they found ready to take arms in his behalf. The report of 
this encouraged Lezuis, who by Gornbaud’s addrefs had 
fecretly brought over Pepin to his party. The Germans He re¬ 
demanding an afiembly at Nimeguen , Lothair durft not re-covers hia 
fufe his father the liberty of prefiding in it, and the fenii- empire, 
nients of the members were fo much in favour of the old 
emperor, that he had the courage to order fome of the chief 
rebels to lay down their arms, and to fummon his foil 
lothair to appear before his tribunal, which he was oblig¬ 
ed to do, and to throw himfelf at his father’s feet, where, 
with tears in his eyes, he implored his pardon. His fub- 
miffion daunted the rebels fo much, that they made no re- 
iiftance, and in an afiembly which was foon after held at 
jix , the chief of them were put to death, and the reft con¬ 
demned to exile. This amendment of the emperor’s affairs 
did not arife from any real affection the French had for the 
perfon of Lewis , but from the difunion of his rebels ; and 
after his reftoration (as we may call it) the like difunion 
broke out among his friends. The pope, Gregory XIV. 
was of opinion, that the vows of the emprefs in taking 
the veil were void, becaufe they were involuntary. The 
monk Gombaud thought himfelf entitled by his fervices to be 
firft minifter; and though Bernard was now returned to 
court, he eafily perceived that either through the incon- 
ftancy or ambition of the emprefs, be had but little power. 

The condition of being admitted to the imperial favour 
was the party figning his afi'ent to the allotment that had 
been made for young Charles ; and to give it the greater vali¬ 
dity, Lothair was degraded from the dignity of emperor, 
but allowed to retain that of king of Italy ; and even there 
he was not to a£b but by directions from the imperial 
court. The kings Pepin and Lezvis , found they were no 
better than fubftitutes to the emprefs, and readily embraced 
an alliance with their brother Lothair and count Bernard, 

In confequence of this alliance, the kings of Aquitain and 
Bavaria took arms ; and the reader has already feen how ?• 37 ®* 
the rebellion was crufhed by the emperor, who fent 
tne king of Aquitain prifoner from Orleans to Treves ; but 
efcaping from his efcort upon the road, he raifed a frefh re¬ 
bellion, upon which the emperor declared the kingdom of 
Aquitain to be forfeited, and bellowed it upon his youngeft 
fon, Charles , who was then no more than nine years of 
age. This frefh a& of partiality in favour of the emprefs 
Judith’s fon, renewed the public difeontents at the emperor, 
and loft him the hearts of many Germans , as well as French. 

Lothair had then an army in Italy, and the papal power Pope 

CVer y day gaining ground, both in France and Germany , Gregory 

chiefiy 
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th ro u gh 


the differences between the emperor and 

his fons, which rendered the friendfhip of the pope to 
either party of infinite confequence. When the French 
bifhops addreffed him as their brother, he reproved them 
for having the infolence to treat him with fo much familia¬ 
rity. The neceflity which Lothair had for his countenance 

encreafed his influence and importance in the eyes of the 
public. He reprefented that having been crowned emperor 
by a Roman pontiff he could not be degraded from that 
dignity, and that his brothers being acknowledged fove- 
reigns by his holinefs they could not forfeit their kingdoms. 
This application flattered the pride of Gregory, who was 
willing to know in what degree of eftimation his authority 
was held without the bounds of Italy. He therefore agreed 
to repair in perfon to France and Germany , where his' pre¬ 
fence turned the fckle againft the old emperor. The eccle- 
fiaftics, in general, declared againft him, and the abbot of 
Corbie refumed his arms, though there is reafon to believe, 
that the diflike entertained by his fubje&s againft the emprels 
gave them too fair a pretext for their rebellion. The 


was 


Mentz 


pope 


He 

yecovers 


^^ —- j « ' cy * 

countenance to fo unnatural a proceeding; but the prelence 
of his holinefs, and the force of gold, deoauched from their 
duty the troops of the old emperor, whofe perfon fell once 

nder the power of his fons, and he was formally but 

__ 7 depofed, while Lothair feated himfelf in his throne; 

the emprefs was fhut up in a monaftry at Tortona, and 
vounc Charles confined a prifoner in a caftle. 

J 1 lit ' r T W * „ 1 1 » 


more 

haftily 


The 

father brought about another 


revolution in his favour. 


his affairs. After his degradation, in which the chief ecclefiaftics of 

* France and Germany aflifted, he was eloathed in a peniten¬ 
tial habit, and fhut up in a convent, where his behaviour 
was fo meek and refsgned, that it touched the hearts of the 
monks and inferior ecclefiaftics, who were on no good terms 
with their fuperiors. The bifliop of Mentz made the king 
of Bavaria fenfible that he was working his own deftruc- 
tion in that of his father ; and leaving himfelf at the mercy 
of Lothair , who was equally perfidious and ambitious. 


ibid. 

p. 378 - 


Count Bernard , notwithftanding all he had fuffered from 
the emperor, made the like reprefentions to the king of 
Aquitain , and both thofe princes took the field in order to 
deliver Lewis from the tyranny of his eldeft fon^ Lothair 
could not withftand the confederacy, which was joined by 
feme of the chief noblemen of France. After (hutting up 
his father, who remained ftill clothed in farkcloth (and 
humbled though undaunted) and his brother Charles in the 
abbey of St Dennis , he retired to Burgundy , which he ra¬ 
vage cl $ but was at 3 aft: forced again to throw himfelf at the 

feet 
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feet of his father, and in the fight of the whole army to 

implore his pardon with tears. 

The a&s which, through the fuperffitions of the time, and pu- 
,vere thought neceflary for the reiioration of Lewis, being niihes hia 
performed in an affembly at Thionville , Ebbo, archbifhop enemies. 

Jf Rbei/ns, who was under the greateft obligations to Lewis, ibid. 
and had performed the ceremony of his degradation with 
peculiar infolence and barbarity, read his recantation, and 
delivered in the relignation of his bifhopric, which was all 
ihe punifhment he met with. 

The intrigues and ambition of the emprefs Judith did Makes an 
notfuffer her hufband long to enjoy this gleam of returning unjuft 
tranquility. That fhe might make fare of the gift of l'etticment 
Hjuitain , lbe entered into a moft unnatural negotiation with of his 
Ltlhair, after he had^ been pardoned by his father ; though empire, 
bis accomplices had been feverely punched. Lothair knew 
her aim and her motives, and thought to compafs his ends 
without being obliged to her, though he did not difeourage 
the negotiation. He endeavoured to form connexions with 
the Italian noblemen, which gave umbrage to the pope, 
and he complained to the emperor, who prepared to match 
to Lome at the head of an army; but was prevented by a 
Irelh defeent which the Norman pirates made on the coails 
•if France. In the mean while, fhe had influence enough 
uver lewis to declare her fon Charles king of Neujiria, 
which comprehended Upper Burgundy, JUface, Sivi/Jerland and 
Suabia, or, according to others, all the territory lying be¬ 
tween the Loire , the Rhone , the Meufe , and the Ocean, the 
king of Bavaria fubferibing to the deed. But he pleaded 
compulfion, as being in the power of the emprefs, as did 
king Pepin , whofe deputy fublcribed to it likewife, and who 
died in the year 837, leaving behind him two fons Pepin , 
anil Charles, befides two married daughters. Though he 
died poilefled of Jquitain, which had been reflored to him ; 
yet the emprefs prevailed with her hufband to deprive 
Pepin's children of all their inheritance, and once more to 
bellow it upon her fon Charles ; and fhe obliged Lothair to 
agree to the new partition, by the bait of adding to his 
Italian dominions Burgundy, Lyons , Franche Co?nte , part of 
terrain, of the Palatinate , of Triers , Cologne, Alfaee , Fran¬ 
conia , Nuremberg , Thuringia, Saxony, and Friejland. Ac¬ 
cording to others, Charles was to be put into pofTellion of 
Jquiteun, and Lothair of all the reft of his brother Pepin $ 

French dominions. 

Th is iniquitous partition was. oppofed by the great lords Which is 
of dqmtain, and by Lewis of Bavaria ; and the former took opposed 
arms in behalf of young Pepin , whom they looked upon as bv the 
their la vful fovereign. Lewis , old and infirm as he was, French, 
foon reduced his fon Lewis of Bavaria to drop his arms, and 
s&him pardon ; but during the expedition he contracted a 

dborder 
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his giving the 


m 


diforder, which terminated in a defluxion upon his l Untf$ . 
and afterwards proved mortal. The people of Aquiivl 
remaining -Rill in arms, Leivis appointed an aflembly 
their Rates at Chalons, upon the So am, where he laid before 
them, in the moft plaufiblc manner he could, the reafons'cf 

inveftiture of Aquiialn to his foil Charles 
and promifed to make fuitable provifions for his grandi'an/. 
the fons of Pepin. His prefenee and authority overawed 
the majority of the prelates, and the lords of great fiefs- 

but the people in general refufed either to aelcnowled«e 
Charles for their ibveregn, or to put young Pepin into his 
grandfather’s hands. Leivis, not being able to prevail in 
this point, retired to Poitiers , and next fpring finding that 
his indifpofition Rill continued, he heard that his unnatural 
fon, the king of Bavaria, had again rebelled, and over-run 
the greateR part of Germany. This news reached hinifo 
the beginning of Lent, which he had ufed to fpend in a 
moR exemplary manner. Leaving part of his troops in 
France for the protection of his wife, and his fon Charles , 
he advanced with the other part towards Aix la Chapdle, 
againR his fon Lewis, who precipitately abandoned ail his 
conqueRs. 

The doctrine of judicial aRrology was at that time, and 
for many ages after, very prevalent at the French court; and 
the head aRrologer was generally confulted in all affairs of 
moment. Though the indifpofition of Leivis was far from 
being dangerous, yet the appearance of a comet at this 
time, rendered it mortal. He was fo imprefled with the 
opinion of its portending his death, that he ordered himfelf 
to be carried to an ifland in the Rhine , remarkable for its 
wholefome air, where being configned to folitude, his Spirits 
were preyed upon by chagrin at the thoughts of his fons 
unnatural behaviour. Finding his end approach after fix 
weeks lingering, he fent for his friends, efpecially his bro¬ 
ther, the bifliop of A'Teniz, who had always been Ready in 
his allegiance, and divided his treafure and efte&s between 
his family, the churches, and the poor ; but declared, that 
though he had pardoned his fon Lewis, yet his behaviour 
had brought him to his grave. His death happened on the 
twenty-firR of 'June 840. 

To what we have already faid of his chara<Rer, we may 
add, that too much modeRy, and a tliRurR of his own 

talents, rendered him a prey to the arts and creatures of hn 
two wives, of whom he was diRra£tcd!y fond. 1 he fim 
prevailed upon him to make the partition of his dominions 
among his three fons, which, as we have already obierved^ 

was the fource 


of his troubles, and the latter, to viola 


♦if. 


that 


partition, which compleated them. By his firR wife, trnim- 
grade , befides his three fons, he had five daughters; /ujuiis 
the wife of Began, count of Paris 5 Ge.de, married to 

Bvcrardj 
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r duke of Frinli ; the fon of which marriage was 

l A in dr, afterwards king of Italy ; HtUegarde, who ef- 

l e famous count Them, Adelaide, married hr ft to 

P nt Conrade , and afterwards to Robert le Fori, count of 
pJJ.;, a nd who died unmarried. 



Charles tiie Bald. 


T OTHAiR afpired to bemafter of his father’s undivid- Ambition 
/ ed empire. Taking advantage of the youth of his bro- of Lothair. 
■*-' t h er Charles, then, no more than feventeen years of age, 

after feizing Worms, he made an attempt upon Franck- 
forf but being vigoroufly oppofed by Lewis, he defifted, 
and concluded a truce for three months. He then recom¬ 
mended the intereft and the juftice of young Pepin s claim 
to Charles and his mother ; but at the fame tune fomented a 
rebellion in favour of Pepin, and ufed all kind of arts to 
keep up a difference between them* and to prevent Peptn 
from repairing to the aflembly at Bruges, where an accom¬ 
modation was propofed to be fet on foot. In the mean 
while, he made ufe of the truce which he had concluded 
with Lewis to attack Charles, who did all he could to ap- 
peafe him, his affairs being embroiled at home, both by the 
difaffe&ion of the Aquiiainers , and the frequent defcents of 
ti t Norman pirates. Charles finding all his attempts to de¬ 
precate the wrath of his elder brother ineffe&ual, put him- 
felf at the head of a finall but chofen, army, commanded by 
friends he could depend upon ; while Lothair colledfed to¬ 
gether the remains, which were numerous and powerful, of 
the rebels to his father ; and Pepin of Aquitain befieged 
Purges. Charles raifed the fiege of Bourgcs, in which his 
mother was, and beat Pepin, though he thereby endangered 
the fafety of his friends, and gave Lothair an opportunity 
of over-running all the tract between the Meuje and the 

Seine. r tt • j-r 

i The filial duty of Charles not only confirmed but encreaf- He is di¬ 
ed his friends; but he chofe the method of negotiation, and appointed 
a truce was concluded till a final accommodation could by Charles* 
be fettled in an affembly, to be held at Attigni. Lothair 
violated every article of it, by cantoning his troops along 
the Seine, and again attacking Lewis of Bavaria, with 
whom he had likewife prolonged the truce. The intereft 
of Charles and Lewis now became the fame. After various 
negotiations, marches, and countermarches, they found 
means to effe£b a jun&ion of their troops, and Lothair be¬ 
ing likewife joined by Pepin of Aquitain, both parties re¬ 
vived to leave their feveral claims to be decided by the 
fword. A bloody battle was fought near Fontency, cn the ibid. 
twenty-fifth of “June 842, in which Lothair and Pepin were P- 39 l% 
defeated; and it is faid, that no Fewer than a hundred thou- 

Vol. X. D d fend 
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fand men were killed on both fides. The vi£Wy however' 

was far from being decifive, though it was for fame time 
attended with the beft of confequences to the conquerors 
who lived together (which is felaom feen among princes'! as 
brothers ought. 

Decifion The bifhops of France , at that time, were afTembled in a 
of the body, pretended to be above the pope, and when provoked 
clergy in even threatened to excommunicate him. The two brothers 
favour of fummoned a council of thofe biihops and abbots at Aixla 

him and Chape lie ; and after long examinations concerning the mif- 

Lewis of behaviour of Lotbpir, he was declared to have forfeited all 
Germany, right to the crown of France ; though others fay, that the 

fentencc extended to all his dominions, but that is impro¬ 
bable, and a gain ft the truth of hiftory. W e muft however 
be of opinion, that in this fentence the dominions of Lewis 
of Bavaria were included, and the form of proceeding 
juftifies us, not only in that, but in the account we have 
given of the power affirmed by the French clergy of thofe 
days. After enumerating and cenfuring the multifarious 
crimes committed by Lothair , they afked the two brothers 
whether they intended to govern like him, or according to 
the laws of God, and the land. The firft part of the 
queftioh they anfwered in the negative, the other in the 
affirmative; upon which, the prefident of the aflembly 
addreffing himfelf to the two kings, made ufe of the 
following words, “ Receive the kingdom by the authority 
of God, and govern it according to his divine will: we 
adviie you, we exhort you, we command you fo to do.” 
Whatever conftru&ions may be put upon this celebrated 
tranfadtion, we are of opinion that the whole of it 
amounts to no more than that, the two princes finding the 
people divided with regard to the primogeniture of Lothair , 
were refolved to have a decifion in their favour from the 


Eefie&ion 




clergy, who by the imprudence, chiefly, of the late emperor, 
were pofi'effed of great temporal, as well fpiritual, power, 
which they obtained ; but that the affembly were far from 
pretending to fet afide the right that Lothair had to the do¬ 
minions left hhn by his father. 

Voltaire , a celebrated writer is of opinion, “ That the 
authority annexed to the character of bifhops, and the ve¬ 
neration the people had for them, were the inftruments 
made ufe of by kings- to ferve their own purpofes. Tbefe 
ecclefiaftics {hewed much more weaknefs than grandeur, in 
thus determining the right of kings, in fervile compliance 
to the orders of the ftronger party.” This writer is too 

general in his cenfure. The doubts which muft naturally 
arife in the minds of the people concerning the rights of 


aiiemoiy m wmen tney naa tne greareit connuence, nut ^ 
fehe clergy; nor can wc fee the leaf: abfurdity in fuch an 
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claim to its determination,..--!© govern according to the 
divine will, efpecially after they had folemnly promifed io 
do. If the clergy afterwards ftretched their power too 


to 


proceed 


examined. . 

That the two princes wanted Only to have the matter of 
j-iffht determined in their favour appears from the confc- A new 


ibid. 


quence; for they did 


fhew 


# 'erle to partition 

an equitable compromife, which at length took place, as of do- 

* i /• * 1 • r i • i t • 


the reader may fee in a preceding part of this work. 
fault am * and Bavaria , were divided into three 


and Lothair , in right of his primogeniture, was to 


Italy^ minions, 
equal 


portions; 

have the preference of choice. 

' ' Men ft 


Aquitain , and the country 


reafon, we confider him, at this period, as king of France 

« . • r . . . t i • r a •. * t • 


or a 


only. Pepin, fon to the king of Aquitain , having been ex¬ 
cluded, impolitically, if not unjuftly, from receiving any 
benefit by the late partition, continued at the head 
confiderable body of his father’s fubjedfs, while the Norm arts 
and the Bretons laid wafte the fineft provinces of France ; 
The three brothers threatened them, but their menaces had 
no effetSi. The emp'refs Judith was now dead, and Charles 
put to death Bernard , who had made fo noble a figure in 
his father’s reign, and had been created duke of Languedoc. 

It was common in thofe days for princes to grant either 
for money, or fervices, large fiefs to their fubjecls, who 
holding them by military tenures, were in fa£t obliged al¬ 
ways to have a body of troops in their fervice. This rend¬ 
ered it difficult for a lord paramount to difpofiefs or punifli 
any of them, otherwife than by arrefting them while they 
were attending at their court, which feems to have been the 
cafe with Bernard , who lay a year ip prifon before he was 
put to death. His fon William was at the head of his fa¬ 
ther’s military tenants, and joined Pepin of Aquitain , and 
every day encreafed the miferies of France by the ravages 
of the Bretons , who pretended to be a people independent 
of that crown, and the invafions of the Normans, who rook 
Roan> and plundered Paris in the year 845. It is hard to 
fay, what the confequences might have been, had thofe in¬ 
vaders been under any regular command j but though they 1 
undoubtedly had their leaders, they feem to have had no 
principle of unity, either in a king or a general. Charles 


Char its 
bribes the 
Form am ; 


was then 


Dennis 


iuftead of fighting 
them, he gave them feven hundred weight of iilver, whitn 
prevailed upon them to retire, and to promife folemnly that 
they never would renew their vifits. The party of Pepin 
fvas all this time encrcafing, and Charles was obliged to 
yield him up great part of his father’s dominions upon his 
taking an oath of homage and fealty. 
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Aboat this time, a remarkable alteration appeared in file 
difpofition and condudfc of Charles. The misfortunes and 
difficulties he encountered in his youth had rendered him 
modeft, fubmiffive, and tra&able, and above all obfequious 
to the clergy, chara&ers which were effaced in his man¬ 
hood. At the time we now treat of, he was rapacious 
headftrong, defpotic and tyrannical, and confequently un¬ 
popular. Finding that he had fome refpite by the bargain 
he had made with the Normans , he attacked the Bretons 
who twice beat his army. The prince of Bretagne, how¬ 
ever, was fo moderate that he purchased his peace'of Charles 
who was again about to hare entered bis country, by pro- 
mifes of fubmiffion and obedience. 

France had now a profpedf of enjoying fome tranquility, 
when, in (lead of the Norman, fhe was bar raffed by the 
lidoorijh privateers, and the calamities which now diftrcfleii 
every part of the empire of Charles the Great, forcej his 
three furviving grand Ions, though they hated and diftrufted 
each other, to unite themfelves by a confederacy which 
was to fupport their mutual interefts, and to determine the 
mode of iucceffion to their refpedtive dominions. This 
propefal arofe from Lewis king of Bavaria , or, as he was 
then called, king of Germany ; and from the neccffity of the 
meafure itfelf, as the great fubjeefcs of the houfe of Charle¬ 
magne taking advantage of the invafions of the Moors, the 
Normans , the Huns, and various other barbarous nations, 
were every day loofening the bands of the dependency upon 
their refpedbive fovereigns, who were in a£lual danger of 
having nothing left them but a nominal authority. A meet¬ 
ing was accordingly held between Lotbair , Lewis , and 
Charles , at Merjen , near Maeftricht, where they refolved 
mutually to fupport each other, and that among the de¬ 
pendents of Cbarle?nagne no regard fhould be had ro primo¬ 
geniture, fo as to affedf their independency or interefts,• 
excepting the endearments due to confanguinity. 

10846, France was again filled with civil commotions, 
which were generally raifed by ecclcfiaftics, and every day 
produced battles fought by bifhops, abbots, and monks, 
with very considerable bloodfhed. Hugues , a natural fonof 
Charles the Great , who was abbot of St. Quint in, was killed 
before Thol'oufe, and two bifhops were made prifoners in one 
of thofe quarrels,- while the Normans , in breach of their en¬ 
gagements, renewed their ravages on the eoaff of France,- 
and laid fiege to Bourdeaux. It happened fortunately for 
Charles that he had- then made peace with the Moors , who 
had been defeated in Spain, and railing an army he beat the 
Invaders, and-funk fome of their fhips, and forced them to 
raife the fiege of Bourdeaux, which then belonged to Pepin 
of Aquitain . Charles no fooner returned to Paris than the 
Normans renewed their vifits, and being favoured by the 

Jews entered Bourdeaux, which they plundered. The no¬ 
bility 
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oa ths of fealty. 

Lothair reproached Charles for breaking the family con- Bretagne 
vention by the peace he had made with the Saracens , who eredted 
had brought his kingdoms to the brink of ruin, and follicited into a 
Uwis of Germany to enter into an alliance againft him, but kingdom 
lewis rejeded the propofal. The differences among the 
ecclefiaftics of France ffill continuing, the ravages of her 
coafts by pirates of all nations, were renewed, and Pepin 
reaffembling his friends recovered great part of his domi¬ 
nions. This encouraged Nomenon , the prince or duke of 
Bretagne, already mentioned, to revolt, and having by the 
affiftance of count Lambert taken Rennes , he again aflumed 
the title of king, and dying foon after, he left it to his fon, 

Herijpee , who in a bloody battle defeated the forces of 
Charles. Herijpee offered to become a feodatory to the crown, 
of France, a term in thofe days amounting to little lefs than 
independency, and Charles, who after his defeat had retired 
to Angiers, was obliged to accept of his propofal. Charles 
was more fortunate on the fide of Aquitain , where Pepin % 
and his brother Charles fell into his hands ; and he ihut 


them both up in convents. 

W.e have already feen the ftate of the empire upon the ibid. 
death of Lothair , and the events that followed it. At this p. 382. 
time, the people of Aquitain again revolted, on account of 
the feverity fhewn to their prince. Charles, in chnftifing Revolu- 
the Aquitainers , proceeded fo cruelly, that Leivis of Germany lutions in 
took advantage of the general difaffedtion of his fubje&s France. 
to his government, to fend an army commanded by his fon 
Lewis , to take pofieffion of the French crown. In the 
mean while, Pepin of Aquitain efcaped out of his monaftery, 
and the Aquitainers declaring for him drove the Germans out 
of their country ; but Pepin being diflatisfied with their in- 
conftancy, compromifed matters with his uncle Charles , 
whom, for diftin&ion fake, we are now to call Charles the 
Bald, and retired to Germany. 

Charles the Bald, ip order to fix the Aquitainers , declared Charles 
his foon king of Aquitain , which had fo good an effect, excom- 
that they gave a total defeat to the Norman invaders, whom municatcd 
they had before ufed to join, and fcarcely three of them and de. 
efcaped to their Ihips, Pepin s adventures during this in- pofed. 
terval are not known ; but it is certain, that thinking 
himfelf ill ufed by Charles , he joined the Normans, and 
affifted them in ravaging his own country. The mifma- 
nagement of Charles the Bald , joined to the inconftancy of 
the Aquitainers, effe&ed another revolution in favour of 
Pepin, who was foon after expelled, and Leivis of Ger¬ 
many was again invited to take pofieffion of the crown 

of Aquitain. Charles all at once found himfelf defert- 

jD d 3 ed, 
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ed, and applied to his 


advice. The count gave it with great freedom, and 
told him that his misfortunes were owing to his ill conduct. 
Charles perceiving that the archbiihop of Sens had by the in¬ 
fluence of his brother Levels of Germany , affifted by ibme 
other bifhops, 2nathematifed and depofed him, was reduced 
fo low as to publifh a refcript, containing the following ex- 
preffions, CG At leafl, the archbiihop ought not to°have 
proceeded to depofe me, before I hid appeared before the 
bifhops who confecrated me king: it was jufr-that I fhould 
fir ft have undergone their cenfure, to whofe paternal cor¬ 
rection and chaftifement I was always ready to fubmit 
myfelf.” He publifhed other refcripts, addrefled to the no¬ 
bility, and offered to refer his paft and future conduct to a 
full and free afiembly, or parliament, to be held at Verheri\ 
but threatened to treat all who fhould not comply with his 
pronofal as rebels. All thofe refcripts did him no fervice. 


The count 


uncle, the. count of Suabia for hi 

r ave it with treat freedom 
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the archbiihop ought not to have 
ne, before I hid appeared before the 
ed me king: it was jufr-that I fhould 
their cenfure, to whofe paternal cor- 


Lewh of propofal as 


All thofe refcripts did him no fervice, 


Germany The Normans again invaded France ; Charles, with a thin at- 
crowncd tendance, was obliged to fly to the extremity of his king- 
king of dom, and Lewis was crowned king of France by the arch- 
France . bifhopof Sens , who was in his turn excommunicated by the 

prelates of Charles the Bald's party. Even Pepin of Aquitain , 
and Lothair king of Lorrain , fon to the emperor Lothair , 
had confented to the coronation of Charles, who feemed 
now to have no dependence but upon the levity and incon- 
ftancy of his fubje&s. 

Charles Conracle , and J-Volf, Tons to the count of Suabia , bad 

recovers joined Leivis in the new revolution, and perfuaded him to 


Charles 


recovers joim 
his crown, fend 


fend back bis German troops, and to trull entirely to the 
affeitions of his French fubjedts. Lewis confented, and fent 
them to treat with Charles (with whom they all along fe- 
cretly correfponded) about his renouncing all pretenfions 
to the crown of France. When Leivis fent back his troops, 
he paid them, and thereby exhauffed his treafury. The two 
brothers informed Charles of thofe circumflances, and, as he 
ftiil retained a frnall army under his command, he recovered 
bis crown, which Levels had neither treafure nor friends to 
defend, withour the leaff diflicuhy. It is neceifary that the 


reader of the following hiftor-y fhould obferve, 
time we now treat of, the prefent kingdom of 


that at the 


the prefent kingdom of Frame , be- 
jjdes the feodatory kingdom of Bretagne , contained four 
other kingdoms pofiVfled by the deft en dents of Charles the 
Great ; that of France, properly fo called, that of Lorrahi, 
which owned Lothair, the fecond fon of the emperor Lothair , 
for its mailer ; and that of Arles, or Provence, which con- 
fifled of Provence, Pauphiny, and part of the ancient king- ■ 
dom of Burgundy , and was held by Charles, the third fon of 
the fame emperor, and the kingdom of Aquitain . The Iaft 
kingdom, as we fhall have occafion to obferve, continued 


Jong to be governed by its own princes, 


Th® 
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- The king of Lorrain, from being the intimate friend of Affairs of 
Charles the Bald, had ilded with Lewis of Germany, and when Lorrain * 
the revolution in favour of Charles took place, he returned 
with readinefs to his alliance with him, and complimented 
him upon his reftoration ; but in the mean time he offered 
his mediation to the two uncles, which was the more ne- 
ceflary, as the Normans had actually made a fettlement on 
Seine, and the Saone, after plundering the richeft pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom. The interview between the two 
brothers took place; but the hiftory of Lorrain at this time 
js equally uncommon as infamous. Lothair had married 
fheutberge the daughter of Hubert , duke or count of 
Ouire-le-mont-joure ; but being paffionately fond of Walrade. 
his concubine, he charged his lawful wife with inceft 
with her brother Hubert , and according to the fuperftitious 
cuftoms of thofe times, fhe proved her innocence by her 
champion ftanding the ordeal of boiling water, which was 
performed by the accufed thrufting his arm to the bottom 
ofa vefi’el filled with boiling water, and bringing from thence 
a ring. The arm being Tealed up for three days, if no 
marks of fcalding then appeared upon it, the party was 
then declared innocent. We (hall not here examine into 
the pofiibility of this being performed without fcalding; but 
it is certain, that Gonjicr , archbifhop of Cologne , confeifor 
to the king, and father or uncle of Walrade, fwore that 
the queen had confeffed to him her being guilty of inceff, 
upon which Lothair renewed the procefs, during the de¬ 
pendence of which, the queen and her brother efcaped to 
France, where they were received and protebled by Charles 
the Bald. The confequence was, that Lothair married 
Walrade ; and Gonjicr , with fome other bifhops, decreed the 
marriage to be valid, and that the queen had been guilty of 
incell:. 

Charles was at this time at war in Bretagne, where one and of 
Solomon , after killing Herijpee, a (Turned the title of king, Bretagne* 
and beat the troops of Charles , who however, found means 
to engage in his intereft Robert le Fort, or the Stout ; one of 
the belt captains of that age, and made him governor of 
the dutchy of France , by which we are to underftand the 
country between the Seine and the Loire. The lofs that 
Charles fuftained in Bretagne was not compenfated by his 
fuccefs in Normandy, where he employed, by the payment of 
a large fum of money, a body of Normans , feated on the 
Saane, under a famous freebooter, one IVailand, to difpoffefs 
a colony of their countrymen fettled on the banks of the 
Seine, and upon the ifiund of Oifelle. IVailand attacked the 
latter with a fleet of two hundred and l'txty boats, called hi 
thofe days fhips, and obliged them to ranfom tnemfelves 
by paying him fix thoufand pounds in gold and (fiver, a 
fpnj of which we can at prefent have no edequate idea. 

P d ^ Charles 
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Charles however, found himfelf in a more undefirable fjfuj, 

tion than before, for the vanquilhed made their conqueror* 
their protestors, and remained in their fettlements. 
Domeftic Charles the Bald, at this time, was engaged in an unfuc, 
troubles cefsful expedition againft his nephew the king of Provence, 
of Charles Returning from thence, he employed count Robert le Port 
the Bald, againft the Normans , whom he defeated, and forced them 

to give him hoftages for their departure out of the kingdom. 
The treachery of Wailand , whom Charles the Bald was 
obliged again to take into his fervice, and the growing 
numbers of the Normans , prevented this capitulation from 
taking place. ‘Judith , the daughter of Charles the Bald, had, 
according to the French hiftorians, been married to two kings 
of the Wejl Saxons , father and ton, and returning to France, 
fhe eloped with Baldwin , who is called the Forrejler of 
Flanders , while Lewis , the eldeft fon of Charles , and his 
fecond fon the king of Aquitain, married likewife without 
his confent. The family of Charles the Great was at this 
time filled with domeftic diflentions. Carlcman , the fon of 
Lewis of Germany , rebelled againft his father, and the 
legates who had been fent by pope Nicholas I. to examine 
into the validity of the king of Lorraine marriage, were 
diverted by his money from executing their commiflion; but 
they prevailed upon Charles the Bald to pardon his daughter 
Judith , and to give her hufband Baldwin the fee of the 
earldom of Flanders as her fortune. 

Death of The corruption of the two legates coming to the pope’s 
the king knowledge, he depofed the archbifhops of Cologne , and 
of Arles. Treves , who had declared LothaiA s marriage to be valid, and 

annulled the whole of the procefs. Lothair had bought his 
brother, the emperor’s friendfliip on this occafion, by the 
cefiion of the fine country of A If ace •, and the emperor 
fliut up the pope in the church of St. Peter $ but being in¬ 
formed of the treachery of the prelates, he baniftied them 
out of his dominions. Upon the death of the king of 
Arles , Charles the Bald feems to have been excluded from 
all fhare in his fucceflion, which was divided between the 
emperor and Lothair. 

In the year 864, Charles the Bald reduced to his duty his 
fon, the king of Aquitain, who was foon after unfortunately 
killed ; forced the king of Bretagne to do him homage ; re- 
pulfed the Normans , and made prifoner Pepin of Aquitain , 
who was at their head. The Normans in thofe "days were 
heathens, and Pepin being more than fufpe&ed of having 
apoftatized, the prelates and nobles who were appointed tp 
try him, condemned him to death ; but through the mo¬ 
deration of Charles he died under a flight confinement. The 
repeated invasions of the Normans , and the Danes, who had 
killed Robert le Fort in battle, continued the diftrefles of 

Charles , whofe kingdom was fo much exhaufted by the fub- 

. . fidies 
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Wics he had paid them, that he was obliged to raife the 
laft payment of four thoufand pounds in filver by a capita- 

* * °Iii ^67 he annexed the county of Contentcin to the king- and of 
dom of Bretagne , and conferred the kingdom of Aqnitain the king 
. non his eldelt fon Lewis , by which he made both princes his of Lor- 
friends, and diflolved the dangerous connections between rain . 
them. The marriage affair of the king of Lorrain, which, 
was a moll iniquitous tranfadtion, continued to embarrafs 
the houfe of Charles the Great. The archbifhops of Cologne , 
and Treves, after their deprivation, laid open to the pope a 
jhocking fcene of corruption and perjury, and his holinefs 
.enjoined Lothair to take an oath, the fubdance of which, 
was it not for the profligacy and ignorance of the times* 
would be incredible, that he had never known his concu¬ 
bine as a wife, and twelve of his chief nobility were oblig¬ 
ed to corroborate his oath with theirs. This difconcerted 
the fchemes of Charles the Bald , and Lewis of Germany ; 
but Lothair brought the German over to his fide, and in 
the year 869, he died at Placentia , leaving his pofleffions 
to be contended for among his relations. Charles the 
Bald lving nearer to them than Lewis the German, took 
pofieffion of them, and was crowned at Metz; but the pope 
afferted the right of the emperor, who was brother to the 
.deceased. Lewis the German , and Charles the Bald faw the 
neceffity of uniting, and made a partition of the kingdom 
of Lorrain, which was then vaftly more extenfive than the 
dutchy now going by that name. The cities of ColognS, 

Utretcbt, Strasbourg, Bajil , Treves, Metz , and their territo¬ 
ries, with all the countries between the rivers Ourt and 
Meufe , together with Aix la Chape lie, and mod of the di- 
ftri&s between the Rhine and the A'leuJ'e , were allotted to 
Lewis. Lyons , Befan$on , Vienne , Tongres, Toul, Verdun , 

Cambray, Viviers, and Ufe z, together with Hainault, Zea¬ 
land, and Holland, became the portion of Charles. The 
emperor being thus fet afide from any part of the Lorrain 
fucceffion, complained to the pope, who wrote, but in 
vain, mod dinging letters to Charles. The latter, drength- 
ened by fo considerable acquilitions, difregarded them fo 
much, that he never anfwered them, though his fon Car- 
lotnan, in holy orders, at this time headed his father's 
armies, and foon afterwards broke out againd him in open 
rebellion. Adrian was then pope of Rome, and Charles the DifFer- 
Bald, without any regard to the authority of his holinefs, ences be- 
employed his own bidiops to excommunicate his fon and tween 
all his abettors. The pope continued to ply Charles the Charles 
Bald with mod virulent letters for this invafion (as he called the Bald* 
tf) of his authority ; but Charles acted with fo much fpirit, and the 
that he not only filenced the pope, but forced him to pope, 
coafent that he fhould be fuceeflor to his nephew Lewis in 
the empire, if the latter fhpuld die without male heirs. 

Many 
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Many intrigues happened on account of this fucceflionil 
but they can convey no information to the reader. M 
Affairs of Two of the fons of Lewi's the German had been in rebelli I 
Bretagne. againft him, but he reclaimed them by gentle methods. Cor I 

loman remained in arms againft his father Charles the Bald'\ 

and being taken prifoner his eyes wene put out $ but efcan I 
ing to Lewis the German, he died at his court. After this I 
Charles engaged Solomon to aflift him againft the Normans • I 
who, by the fecret favour of Soloenon , preferved their fhips I 
from deftru&ion, and obtained them a capitulation. Charles I 
at this time, was looked upon as a molt perfidious prince -1 
and Solomon thought it hisintereft that helhould always have! 

a multiplicity of enemies, to divert him from renewing bis I 
pretenftons upon Bretagne. Solomon , foon after, was aflafJ 
finated, and France again thrown into convulfions; which! 

were encreafed by the emperor, Lewis II. dying, without! 
male iffue, in the year 875. I 

Charles .The Greek emperor being, at that time, in pofieflioncf| 
the Bald Sicily and the greateft part of Naples , had ftill a vafl fway ini 
purchafes the affairs of Italy ; and Leivis the German depended upon| 
theempire him for his fucceeding to the imperial authority, though it| 
of the was now little more than a phantom, unlefs poffefied by aj 

pope. prince of great power and fpirit. It has been faid, with) 

vaft confidence, by fome authors, that Charles the Bald pur-j 
chafed the reverfion of the empire, by money, from popej 
John VIII. and, confidering the unbounded infolence of the 
Roman pontiffs of thofe days, and the weaknefs of Chaim 
ibid. the Fat , it is not unlikely. Be that as it will, Charles eluded, 

p. 583. by the moft notorious breaches of faith, all the difpofitions 

that had been made by Lewis , and his fon Carhman , toob- 
ftru£t his march to Rome; and received the imperial crown 
from pope John VIII. on Chrijimas-day, 875. Theacquifi- 
tion of the imperial crown coft Cl>arles irnmenfe funis j but 
he indemnified himfelf by the treafures of his predecciTor, 
which he Javifhed upon the pope and his other adherents. 
IDeath of Lewis the German died next year, and Charles gave in mar- 
Lenvis of riage the only daughter of his predecefi'or and nephew, Lau- 
fjirmany. is , to his own brother-in-law, Bofon $ whom he created 

duke of Lombardy and his viceroy in Italy. While Charles 
was in Italy , Lewis the German invaded France ; but, upon 
the return of the emperor, he retired to his own dominions, 
and fued for peace. Charles , at this time, once more altered 
his charaifer. He feemed to be elevated with the thoughts 
of his being an emperor. He appeared in public in Greet 

robes, ana he affumed unufual airs of haughtinefs when he 

treated with his prelates, whom, both he and the pope, 
fought to reduce. He was always jealous of his brother, 
Lewis the German ; who died in the year 875, and left his 
dominions to be divided among his three Ions, Carloman , 
Lr.uis 3 and Charles , Charles the Bald endeavoured to take 

advantage 


ibid. 
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^vantage of this event, but was entirely defeated by his ne- 


m 


phew 


Lewis. 


As the pope had made himfelf a vaft number of enemies. Interview 
fcyihe preference he had given %o ^Charles, he now called between 
u L n that emperor for afliftance. Though Charles was then the pope “ 
recovering from a dangerous pleuretic fever, he aflembled and 
the ftates, fettled the regency upon his fon, and gave the Charles 
command of his troops to Bofon. He then fet out for Italy the Bald. 
with his emprefs, attended by a moft magnificent equipage, 
and was met by the pope at Pavia ; where they underftood 
that Carloman, who was ftiledking of Bavaria , was in arms, 
and claimed the imperial dignity. Charles waited to be joined 
bp his army from France , but both officers and foldiers re- 
fufcd to pafs the Alps ; upon which, the pope fled to Rome , 
and the emprefs retired to Morienne ; but Charles , in follow¬ 
ing her, died in a wretched hut, at a place called Brios ; 
having received from a Jew phylician, one Zedecbias , a poi- 
fon, which was fo ftrong that his attendants were obliged to Death ojf. 
bury his body by the way. He died in the fifty-fourth year the latter* 
of his.age. As he lived in the times of ignorance and bar- • 

barity, we can know little of his character but from his ac¬ 
tions. He feetns to have been fenfible of his error in raifing 
the French prelates to too great a pitch of power, but he 
rap into another extreme by endeavouring to reduce them 
by means of the papal power, which he impolitically ag- 
grandifed, as his fucceffors in the empire felt. Hincmar , the 
archbifhop of Rheirns , made a noble Hand for the Gallic an 
church, againft thofe ufurpations of the popedom : but all 
was to no purpofe ; for Charles , towards the end of his life, . . 
was fo jealous of the Galilean bifhops, that he fcarcely fuf- 
fered one of them to continue a year in the fame fee. Charles 
the Bald , near the end of his life, difeovered talents for go¬ 
vernment, which he acquired rather from experience than 
nature; but his reign, in general, was unpopular. His firft: 
wife was Hermentrude, the daughter of Elides , count of Or- 
\eans\ by whom he had four fons and one daughter. We 
have mentioned the death of one of thofe fons, the king of . 
Aquitain. Carloman , another of his fons, after lofing his 
fight, died in the dominions of his uncle, Lewis the German. 

Lothair , another fon, died an abbot ; and we fhall have oc- 
cafion, hereafter, to mention his eldeft fon, Lewis ; as we 
have already done Judith, his daughter by the firft marriage. 

His fecond wife was Richilde , After to count Bofon ; and it is 
thought (he and her brother hired the Jeiv to poifon him. 

None of the fons he had by this lady furvived himfelf; nor, 

fofar as is known, was the Jew ever punifhed. 
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Lewis III. or, the Stammerer. 

■ 

State of y^tHJR L-ES the Bald, upon his death-bed, bequeathed his 
France. imperial, as well as regal, badges of dignity to his fon 

Lewis , who fucceeded him in both capacities. The feu-, 
dal conftitution had at this time got the better of the fovereigu 
power ; and nothing could be more defpicable than the im¬ 
perial authority trampled upon by creatures of its own rail¬ 
ing. Lewis , who was called the Stammerer , from an impe¬ 
diment he had in. his fpeech, endeavoured to ftrengthen 
himfelf, by ballancing the parties of the great feudatories to 
his crown ; but he thereby only encreafed their number and 
the oppofition to his government. The emprefs was with 
her hufband at the time of his death ; and Lewis , who knew 
the difaffe&ion of his great lords, retired to Compeigne ; 
after which he was crowned by Hincmar, archbifhop of 
Rheims. 

ibid. Though ' Lewis pretended to fucceed his father, Charles the 

P-.384. Bald , as emperor j yet, if that dignity was hereditary, the 

right of Carloman, fon to Lewis the German , was certainly 
preferable to his. The pope, who joined with Lewis, was 
obliged to fly from Rome to France. He was there received 
with honour, and convoked a council of the clergy at Troyes ; 
where the Gallican prelates were fo prevalent, that they 
ena&ed decrees which raifed them to a footing with tempo¬ 
ral fovereigns. They enjoined all fecular powers, be they 
ever fo high, to pay them due honours, and not even to fit 
in their prefence without their permiffion. 

Corona- Though the pope crowned Lewis , he could not be per¬ 
son of fuaded to beftow the fame honour upon his queen, Adelaide ; 
Lewis. becaufe, according to fome authors, he doubted of the vali¬ 
dity of her marriage with Lewis ; but, in reality, his holinefs 
entered into the interefts of Bofon and the emprefs-dowager; 
and, upon his return to Italy , all that Lewis could obtain of 
him, was to excommunicate fome of his undutiful vaflals: 
a cenfure which they little regarded, 
fdis death. In the year 878, Lewis had a friendly interview with his 

couftn, Leivis of Germany ; and another family coinpad 
feems to have been fettled between them; but all their 
fchemes were difconcerted by the powerful marquis olLan¬ 
guedoc-, who, in fpite of the papal and regal authority, kept 
pofleflion of that province, and even harralTed the other fub- 
jecis of Lewis , who died, as he was upon his march to chaf- 
tife him, in the year 879, with the charadler of having been 
a weak prince ; leaving his wife, Adelaide , pregnant of a fon 

who was chriftened Charles . 


Lewis 
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Lewis and Carloman. 

r ElFIS the Stammerer left his kingdom, as well as his Depref- 
family, in a deplorable condition, through the prodi- fionofthe 
gious power of the crown feudatories. At the head of regal pow- 
them was count Bofon , already mentioned; Hugh, the ab- er in 
bot, grandfon to Robert le Fort j Tbierri , chamberlain of the France. 
Ring’s houlhold ; and Bernard, count d* Auvergne. The 
French nation was divided into two parties ; one, which was 
attached to the family of Lewis the Stammerer ; while ano¬ 
ther favoured Lewis of Germany , whom they invited to take 
polleflion of the French crown. Bofon had married his daugh¬ 
ter to Carloman, the fecond fon of Lewis the Stammerer ; and, 
being a nobleman of vaft intereft in France, he prevailed, in 
anaflembly met at Mentos, to crown both the Tons (Lewis 
and Carloman) kings of France ; while his old friends and 
party were numerous enough to vote him into the fove- 
reignty of Arles ; which was, on his account, amplified be¬ 
yond the lake of Geneva. The manners of thofe times were 
certainly barbarous to a degree hardly to be exprefied; and 
it was eafy for any man, who had a fuperior understanding, 
toraife himfelf by perfidy, perjury, and wickednefs. Hugh, 
the abbot, acted as guardian to the young princes : but an 
abbot, Gofcelin, and Conrade, count of Paris , invited the king 
of Germany to mount the crown of France, on pretence of 
reftoring the fplendor of Charlemagne's family. This project 
went fo far, that all the part of Lorrain which had been pof- 
felled by Lewis the Stammerer, was ceded to the German 
prince; who, by the intrigues of his queen, Luitguard , in¬ 
vaded France. The malecontents of his party not being able 
tofupport him, a congrefs of all the defendants of Charles 
the Great was held at Gondreville, on the Meufe ; at which 
the young Icings of France ceded their rights to Lorrain and 
the kingdom of Italy in favour of the other branches of the 
family ; and a partition of power was agreed upon between 
the two young princes j the former adling as king of France, 
and the latter as king of Aquitain. 

In 880, Letvis defeated the Normans at Lacour ; but not be¬ 
ing able to profecute his victory, they continued their ra¬ 
vages, and Lewis was obliged to fend a body of troops to 
protect Lorrain , then poflefled by the emperor Charles the 
Grofsi Lewis did not long furvive this a£t of friendfhip, for 
he died foon after, not without fufpicion of poifon. 

We are now to confider Carloman as the foie monarch of of which 
France. At the time of his brother’s death, he was befieg- Carloman 
mg Vienne, which was defended by Hcrmengard, confort to becomes 
hojon, king of Arles. Hearing of his brother’s death, he foie mo- 
turned the liege into a blockade ; the management of which narch. 
be left to his general, that he might fight the Normans , who 
now equally defolated Germany as France. Though he twice 

defeated 
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defeated them, he was obliged to bribe them with twelve 
thoufand pounds of filver fgr an interipifiloh of their ravages; 
but, in the meanwhile, Vienne was furrendered by capitu¬ 
lation, and Hermengarcl was fuffered to retire to Jut mu ' 

the Grofs, whole dominions were ranfacked bvthe 
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"Normans 


to 
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turn their joint forces againft them ; but, before this defi 
could take effect, Carloman was. accidentally killed in hunt¬ 
ing, by a javelin which was aimed at a boar, but (truck 
him in the thigh. He and his brother are celebrated for the 
goodnefs of their hearts ; and it is faid, that Carloman, oit 
his death-bed, pretended that he had been wounded by the 
boar, that he might fereen the innocent author of his death 
from punifbment. 

Charles Charles , thepofthumous fon of Lewis the Stammerer, was 
the Grofs ftill in being, and was then about five years of age. Buy, 
called to the abbot, remained the faithful guardian of him, as he had 
the fuc- been of his brothers ; but being difliked by the great land- 
ceffion. holders of France , they called in Charles the Grofs, to whom 

they gave their crown, under pretence of his being defeended 
from the elder line of Charles the Great ; and, that they never 
could be happy^unlefs the empire and France were united, 
efpecially as they had fo many barbarians to encounter. 



and 

mounts 
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Charles the Grofs. 

HIS prince mounted the throne of France at a time 
when his reputation was high with the public, but it was 


the throne, foon diminilhed. While emperor, he had granted the AV- 


mans a fettlement in 


ejland 


kin 


S’ 


had married the fitter of Hugh, the abbot; 


who was a natural fon of Lothalr, king of Lor rain, and had 

Godfrey was refolved to fup- 


a claim upon that king 
port this claim ; and H 


gd om. 


enry, duke of Saxony, the general of 


°J' 


to cleave his fkull; which put an end to his life : while 


Hugh 


Normans , 


of the 
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upon this, befieged 


Invafions (but up in an abbey. The 

Paris, by land and water, with a prodigious fleet and prrny. 

Formans* The former is faid to have conuficd of (even hundred (hip?, 

and to each fliip we may allow eighteen men ; and the 
numbers of the latter were about thirty thoufand ; the who.e 
being commanded by one Sigefroi, an able but barbarous ge- 
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neral. Fhe city, which wa 
the river, was defended by c< 

thebifhon, and High, thecc , „ 

the fiege fo brifkiy, (hat, notwithstanding the brave defence 
made by the befieged. Fades was obliged to apply to the em¬ 
peror for relief. His genera), the duke of Saxony, accord- 
* rng-yj 
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' n(r ty, attempted to raife the liege ; but was himfelf killed ; 
3 ^,' during its continuance, the bilhopand the count died; 
by which the dignity of the latter devolved upon his nephew 

^Tbe minifters of Charles reprefented to him the ambitious 
views of the Normans , who intended to ere£t a kingdom in. 
France, of which Paris was to be the capital ; and, that the 
valour of Eudes muff, at laft, give way to their courage, per- 
feverance, and numbers. Charles railed a great army ; but 
he found that the Normans could be diverted from their en¬ 
terprise only by money. He was, therefore, obliged to pay 
them a large fum ; and to agree to their taking winter-quar¬ 
ters in Burgundy. The reader may judge of the largenef, of 
their (hips° from one circumfbnce; that, the Parijians re¬ 
filling to fuffer them to pafs under their bridges, they were 
carried over land, and launched into the Seine abo»e the 
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fufingto fuffer them to pafs under their bridges, 
carried over land, and launched into the Seine 


city. 

Charles the Grefs , by this difgraceful treaty, and by his Defpica» 
own weak behaviour both in public and private, rendered ble cha-' 
himfelf despicable in the eyes of his fuhjedts. He drove from rafter, 
his court Lu dat'd, billiop of Per ceil, the only able counfellor 
he had about him; and he confined his emprefs, Rachael on 
pretence of their having criminal intercourfe together, to 
the abbey of Andelau, in /lface, of which fhe was the foun- 
drefs. She fubmitted unwillingly to her confinement, and 
infilled upon her undergoing an ordeal, to prove, chat {he was 
innocent, not only with regard to that prelate, but untouched 
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Grefs 


by her hufband himfelf 


¥h 


e truth is, Charles , by this time. 


had fallen into a ftate of idiotifm ; upon which he was aban¬ 
doned by his courtiers, and even by his menial fervants; and 
he mull have perifhed for the want of common neceffaries, 
had he not, like a beggar, received them from the charity of 
the archbilhop of Ment%. 

Being depofed from the empire, it was with difficulty that and mi- 
he was ailowed the revenues of a few villages in France to ferable 


•ubiuton; and, what is moil amazing, though he had nei- death, off 

ther been degraded nor dethroned in France , he died, as a Charles . 

private man, in the year 883. His advancement to the 

freneb throne, in prejudice of Charles the Simple, the poffhu- 

mous fon of Lewis the Stammerer , was owing to the artful 

policy of the French nobility, who thought that they could 

be more free, or rather licentious, under a prince with a 

difputable title, than under one whofc right was unqueftion- 
able. 


Elides, or G do. 

PROM a daughter of Levels the Debommirc came Guy, Compeis- 
1. duke of Spoleto-, and from a daughter of king Pepin was tors for the 
born Btrwga*-} duke of Friuli ; fo that each of thofe princes crown of 

W as France. 
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was the fourth in defcent from Charles the Great. Lewis rtJ 
fon of Bo/on , king of Arles, wasfon to the daughter of th • 
emperor, Lewis II. but being a child his title was difregarde<f 
Herbert , count of Vermandois , was defcended from Bernard 
king of Italy ; whofe illegitimacy had,not barred him fro ’ 
being declared fuch both by Charles the Great and Lewis tht 
Debonnaires Such were the competitors for the crown ofl 
France after the death of Lewis the Bald\ to whom we 
add Arnold , the German emperor, who fought once more to 
reunite France to the empire. The modes of defcent and 
inheritance in France, Germany , Italy, Lorrain , and the nu¬ 
merous countries that compofed the empire of Charles tht 
Great , were very uncertain and various ; and the French no¬ 
bility put the claims of all thofe competitors afide by giving 
their crown to Eudes , count of Paris, and fon of Robert ft 
Fort, from a principle of gratitude for his fervices; though 
fome were fo officious as to forge for him a more ignoble 
title to fovereignty, that of royal defcent. 

It is faid that Eudes accepted the crown of France only as 
Eudes is truftee and guardian to Charles the Simple , who was the heir 
cle&ed. of line ; and, that he offered to refign it, rather than involve 

his country in a war with Germany ; and, that his noble be¬ 
haviour pleafed the emperor, Arnold , fo much, that he re¬ 
cognized him as king of France after he had been crowned 
by the bifhop of Sens. 

We fhall not here prefume to enter into any difquifition 
upon the inconfiflency of the French hiftory at this period, 
which fuppofes, that the fovereignty of the French crown 
could be veiled in two perfons at the fame time, and both 
alive. It is certain that the public diftreffes and neceffitics 
demanded fo able and brave a head as Eudes , and that he 
merited the honours he received. Though his army was 
weak, yet he gave a fignal defeat to the Normans , near MonU 
faucon j but a revolt of the Aquitainers , through the affe&ion 
they had for the blood of Charles the Great, drew his arms on 
that fide ; which gave an opportunity for the Normans to de- 
ftroy Meaux , to take many other places of importance, and 
even to make a frelh attempt upon Paris itfelf. 

His trou- An ele&ive title, while a royal heir exifts, has been al- 
blefome ways found precarious, dangerous and difficult to maintain; 
reitm. efpecially in a Hate abounding with factious and ambitious 
& nobility ; which was the cafe of France at the time we now 

treat of. When the great line of fucceffion is broken into, 
every afpiring fubjecl makes it a pretext for withdrawing 
bis allegiance from the actual fovereign, or becoming inde¬ 
pendent upon him. The prevailing ravages and invafions 
of the Normans favoured thofe difpofiiions in the French no¬ 
bility ; and Eudes no fooner cruflied one rebellion or inva- 
fion, than another took place. Having fubdued the dqui* 
tainers , one count IValgair took the city of Laon ; where he 
proclaimed Charles the Simple king. Eudes invefled and took 

the 
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the place, and in it Walgair , whom he left to the judgment 
of his peers ; and his head was flruck off. Another commo¬ 
tion was raifed in Aquitain by Eblon , abbot of St. Dennis ; 
but it was foon quelled : while the remains of LVolgair’s 
party brought the queen-dowager and her fon Charles from 
jnglandy whom they proclaimed king of France , and crown¬ 
ed him at Rheims. 

Here the French hiftory becomes again myfterious. Eudes 
had certainly offered to refign his right to the crown of 
France to the emperor, Arnold ; and gave him up part of 
lorrain. This could only proceed from the idea that the 
emperor was lord-paramount of France ; and, if fo, he was 
fuperior even to Charles the Simple , and Eudes held his crown 
from him; while he himfelf declared he afted only as regent 
of the kingdom. But how could Arnold , who was himfelf 
illegitimate, though of the blood of Charles the Great , acquire 
this fuperiority over the legitimate line, if the cuftoms and 
laws of the Francs and Salians , which took root in Germany , 
had not admitted of a local fuperiority in the mother coun¬ 
try ? Be this as it will, the counts of Vermandois and Senlis 9 
and the other French princes defeended from Charles the 
Great , applied to Arnold in favour of Charles the Simple ; and 
Arnold feems to have inclined to their party. They befieged 
laon‘, but Eudes obliged them to raife the fiege and retire. 

Finding that the nobility, in general, were averfe to his He divides 
government, he referred his intereft to the emperor Arnold ; the king- 
who approved of his conduct, but fuffered him to refign to dom with 
Charles the Simple the greateft part of his kingdom, and pay Charles 
him homage for the remainder. Soon after this compro- the Simple, 
mife, Eudes died, in the year 898, and^ the fortieth of his to whom 
age. From the little we know of him in hiftory, he was a he does 
brave, wife, and difinterefted prince. We have already homage. 
Hated our difficulties with regard to his right. 



Charles the Simple. 

I T is only in compliance with cuftom that we have given Charlesthe 
a place to Eudes among the kings of France \ for, though Simple foie 
he was crowned and exercifed the regal fun&ions, yet he king of 
Hill was a fubftitute in more refpe&s than one ; and, not- France. 
withftanding he left behind him a fon, called Arnold , yet he 
did not fucceed him in his title of king 5 fo that his party 
transferred all their intereft to Robert , his brother. Upon 
the death of Eudes , Charles the Simple was acknowledged foie 
king of France * but, by this time. Burgundy was ere£ted 
into a kingdom ; which comprehended StviJJerland and the 
greateft part of Franche Comte, lorrain was in the hands of 
the emperor of Germany , who gave it to his fon Zucntibold 
and Lewis , the fon of Bofon 9 was king of Arles. The Lor- 
tamers rebelled againft Zuentikold ; and Charles the Simple , 
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who was not deficient in perfonal courage, might have eafity 
re-annexed it to his crown, had it not been for his indolence * 
through which he was prevailed on to make a feandaloiu 
treaty, and to leave Xuentibolel in polleffion of that fine coun¬ 
try. It was not, however, till after the death of his faithful 
fupport and counfellorj Folques , archbilhop of Rheims , that 
Charles was fligmatized with the epithet of Simple. But ue 
are now to turn our eyes towards the revolutions that hap¬ 
pened in the conftitution of France. 

Confider- The fource of all the misfortunes fhe laboured under, at 
ations on this time, Undoubtedly, confifted in her being unprovided 
the hiftory in a marine. Modern writers have been very lavifh in be¬ 
ef the Rowing the epithets of barbarous and uncivilized upon the 

northern Normans , and other northern nations. T hat they were with- 
it tio ns, out the ufe of letters feems more than probable ; or, if they 

had any characters in writing or engraving, they were con¬ 
fined to their priefts, or fome particular order of men ; and 
the very few remains of them now extant are unintelligible, 
or, at beft, the fenfe of them is but conjectural. However, 
if this deficiency in letters dilcovers their ignorance, it alfo 
proves, at the fame time, that we have no means of corning 
to an acquaintance with their real hiftory and conftitution. 
vindicated What we know of them, at this time, comes from their cne- 

f rom the mies, who were aftoniiried and conlounded at the rapidity 
Charge of of their conquefts and the rapacioufnefs of their behaviour, 
barbarifin. The latter is excufable only by that neceflity winch occa¬ 
sioned their original migrations from their native countries; 
too barren to fupport their numerous inhabitants: but, not- 
withftanding all thofe difadvantages, we can, by no means, 
pronounce them to have been more barbarous than their Eu¬ 
ropean cotemporaries. England, undoubtedly, owes to them 
the nobleft branches of her conftitution (for the Artglts and 
Saxons were northern people) as all Europe does its feudal 
iyftem. If England adopted more of their cuftoms than other 
nations of Europe did, fhe is, at this day, the more free and 
happy. In one refpedt, all Europe, England tx cep ted, were 
Karharians, compared to the northern nations \ because the 
latter cultivated amarine, while Eranee, Germany, and Itbly 
had none. By this they were fuccefsful in moft of their ex¬ 
peditions ; and it is amazing that the French had never made 
ufe of the vaft forefts with which their country abounds, |or 
building fliips, as the Englijh did, to encounter their in¬ 
vaders. In the reign of Charles the Gro/s, they baa pene¬ 
trated from Holland into Flanders \ and, as we have already 
feen, they formed the fiege of Paris , and continued it for a 
year and an half. They carried it on by battering rants 
but, though the city was bravely defended by mules and di- 
fhop Gofcclin, yet Charles the Gro/s , as we have already leen, 
inftead of fighting them, gave them money; whicncniv 
Enabled them to renew their ravages. Charles the oMpte n< 

t) little power to check them, that he-was unable to puniw 
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fie earl of Flanders, by whofe orders the archbifhop of 
Rbeims had been aflaflinated. 

The Normans failed up. the Loire and the Seme , and wereProgrefs 
jiow headed by Rollo ; who, was of noble^if not royal, ex- of the 
traction ; but driven out of Denmark ; and he founded the Normans* 
hopes of his future fortune upon the uncivilization of the 
nations whofe defcendents now term his followers barba¬ 
rous. He was not only the leader, but the legiflator, of his 
people; and, when he took Rouen by compofition, he 
taught them to obferve its terms. He did not, as Sigefroi, 
and their former leaders, haid done, march them from place 
to place, and, as it were; fpring by furprize upon their 
prev. He fixed his refidence in Rouen , and foon convinced 
the French} that he was refolved to make it the feat of a re¬ 
gular government. In the reign of Eudcs, Charles and his 
friends had courted the alliance of thefe Normans , who were 
now in poffeflion of almoft all Neujlria , and were extending 

their, conquefts into Artois and Picardy . . 

The people called upon Charles to defend them, as he did Original 

upon the great lords, to enable him. They knew his necef- °f fiefs in 
fities; but refufed to move, unlefs their governments, and France. 
the lands they held from the crown, were converted into he¬ 
reditary fiefs, to be held by them and their pofterity, upon 
condition of doing homage and fealty for them, and promif- 
ing to ferve the king in his wars: an engagement which 
hound them ho farther than as they had power to break it. 

The inftitution of thofe hereditary fiefs gave the firft fatal 
blow to the Carlovingian princes of France ,v by difmembering 
their crown of its hneft poffeffions. Rollo, equally politic 
as brave, was fenftble of this ; and that thofe great feoffees 
were too much employed in fettling the affairs of their own 
eftates, to run to the affiftancC of their prince or country ; 
and rejecting all propofols of a truce, he demanded, thro' 

Prancoh , archbifhop of Rouen , that negotiations fhoiild be 
opened for an ample peace ; the bafis of which was to be a 
permanent eftablifhment for himfelf and his followers. 

Francon infmoaited, that the truce was demanded, only with 
that view ; Upon which Rollo agreed to anarmiftice. Some 
of the lords of Burgundy and Aquitain , dilliking the neign- 
bourhood of i^Z/o^perfuaded Charles to break the truce; 
upon which jRo//o inverted Chartres ; but the inhabitants, with 
the bifbop, in his robes, at their head,.favoured the confe¬ 
derated lords with a Tally,‘ and Rollo was befieged in his. turn. 

He cut his way through the French troops, and, being joinea 
by great numbers of his countrymen, - they, in refentment of 
the perfidy of the lords, renewed their ravages with more 
fury than ever; wh : ile the lords, who had depended upon 
trulhing Rollo at once, retired to their eftates. 

Charles had now no dependence but in the great fwaythat 

l he archbifhop of Rouen had over the mind of Rollo. That 

/elate prevailed over his refentment ; the treaty was re-? 

newedj 
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newed; and Francon propofed that Rollo fhould 
Chriftian , and marry Gt/elle, the daughter of Ch 
was to give him the country of Neuftrta for her do 
demanded Bretagne (which had now ceafed to be a 
likewife ; alledging, that Neuftrta was too much 


ne 3 
who 


tagne 


His great 
fagacity 
and fuc- 
cefs. 


treaty finiihed 


fubje&s. His < 
, on condition 
ovinces. The 


that, in performing this ceremony, the vaflfal fhould kifs his 
lord's feet; which Rollo refufed to do ; and, when it was 
agreed that one of his foldiers fhould do it for him, the Nor¬ 
man ftomached the indignity fo much, that, in performing 

it, he almoft overturned Charles in his chair of ftate. 

Robert , brother to king Eudes , was the chief counfellor of 

Charles in agreeing to this treaty; the confequences of which 
were, perhaps, not fo difgraceful to the French crown, as 
the terms would have been, had the French feudatories pre¬ 
vailed. Robert feems to have been fenfible of this, and that 
it would be the intereft of Rollo tofupport Charles again ft his 
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to Rollo , w 
that name. 


On Chriftmafs 


that name. The chief officers of his army turned Chriji- 
ans likewife ; and the eafe with which their converfions was 
performed, makes it highly probable, that, before that time, 
they either had no religion at all, or were too much em¬ 
ployed in war to mind any. Robert difcovered wonderful fa¬ 
gacity in the plan of government he laid down for his new 
dominions, which he accommodated, as far as he could, to 
the conftitution of France ; and the laws he ena&ed were 
particularly levelled againft piracy and robbery, the crimes 
to which his fubjetfts had been chiefly addicted. 'I he fad- 
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ftate 


wholefome 


and cultivating the arts of peace, is a 


Normans 


and, that they were guilty of excefles, only that they might 
be the fooner relieved from the neceffity of committing them. 
His court refembled, in every refpeft, that of his lord-pa¬ 


ramount. He had under him his great officers of itate; his 
counts, bifhops, and barons. His inferior magiftrates were 
provided with moft excellent laws for the ftri&er adminiftra- 

tion of juftice. He encouraged an intercourfe between his 

French and the Normans’, and, before his death, he not only 
faw his dominions the moft populous, and the beft culti¬ 
vated, of any in France, but his fubje&s exemplary beyond 
thofe of any nation round, for their docility, induftry, obe- 


His 


whom 


Normandy 


both of themfelves and the country *, and Bretagne , frp m 

being a kingdom, was now only a fief dependent on 
vnandy , 
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The Carlovingian line was, by this time, extinguiflied in Partiality 
Germany ; but the Lorrainers had fo great an affe&ion for of Charles 
the family of Charles the Great, that they beftowed their the Simple 
aown upon Charles the Simple. His minifter was one Haga - to his mi- 
»0», a private gentleman, on whom he had devolved his go- nifter Ha - 
vernment, to the great difguft of his friends, efpecially theganon. 
German princes. Haganon is faid to have had capacity, and 
headvifed Charles to have an eye on his fon-in-Iaw, Robert , 
duke of Normandy , whofe fpoufe was not fourteen, while 
he himfelf was fixty ; nor had the marriage ever been con- 
fummated. Two perfons were accordingly fent to the Nor- 
man court, where they were concealed by the dutchefs $ but 
being difcovered by Robert , he hanged them as fpies. 

About this time, Robert , duke of France , as he is called, 
brother to king Eudes , relying upon the good offices he had 
done Robert of Normandy , propofed to the latter to dethrone 
Charles , and to feat himfelf on the throne of France , which 
had belonged to his brother: but the Norman wifely and pe¬ 
remptorily refufed his aflent. 

Upon the Norman’s death, an aflembly of the nobility held 
at Soijjons , would have depofed Charles for his attachment to 
his minifter ; but, upon the interpofition of the archbiihop 
of Rbeiins and count Hugh , they were fatisfied with his be¬ 
ing difplaced. Soon after, Charles loft a faithful friend by 
the death of Richard , duke of Burgundy ; which encouraged 
his factious nobility to renew their cabals $ and Charles , pre¬ 
tending he was thereby abfolved from his promife of discard¬ 
ing Haganon, recalled him to court. The lords, provoked 
at this ftep, befieged and took Laon ; diftributed Haganoris 
money among their followers ; declared Charles to be inca¬ 
pable and unworthy of reigning ; and crowned duke Robert 
at Rkeims . Gilbert , whom Charles had made duke of Lor- 
rain , being head of the confpiracy, which foon grew to be 
my formidable, it was joined by the duke of Burgundy and 
the count of Vcnnandois j and Robert, after his coronation, 
had an interview with the emperor, Henry I. of Germany , 
with a view of reducing Charles to circumftances fimilar to 
thofe under which Charles the Grofs had died, 

Robert , upon his return from this interview, aflembled his 
army, and confulted his friends upon the moft effedtual me¬ 
thod for carrying his great defign into execution. The blood 
of Charles the Great was ftill refpedted in France , and Charles 
the Simple was then at the head of an army. Being unable 
to keep it long together, he refolved upon a bold ftroke; 
which he intended to be decifive. All of a fudden, on the Char le 
fifteenth of June, 923, he pafted the river Aijne ; attacked kills his 
Robert-, and, with his own hand, killed him, fighting, at rival, Ro. 
the head of his army ; but, in the end, he himfelf was beat, bert, with 
The fudden death of Robert occafioned great confufion in his own 
his party. Though crowned, he is not properly ranked hand. 

E e 3 among 
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among the French kings ; but, as if Charles had been dead 
and the crown of France purely elective, three competitor! 

ftarted up to fucceed him : his fon, Hugh \ Herbert, count 
of Vermandols $ and Raoul, duke of Burgundy. 

The reader is here to obferve, that the French hiftorians 
before this period, ufed the terms count and duke promifcu- 
oufly .* not does there appear to be any difference between 
them. 

Herbert was foon fet afide, through fome diflike the eleff. 
ors had taken to his perfon ; and Hugh referred his pretcn- 
fions to his fifter Emma, who had been married to the duke 
of Burgundy , and vvhofe decificn was in favour of her huf- 
band ; who was accordingly crowned at Soijjons. 

Charles was nqw overwhelmed with misfortunes, which 
the fpirit wherewith he bore them fhewed he did notde* 

ferve. Being deferted by all, and fcarcely having bread to 

cat, he attempted, but in vain, to efcape into Nomatul y'; 
where he was fure of a dutiful reception from its duke, Wii- 
liam ; and he was forced to throw himfelf upon the emperor, 
Henry the Foivler; to whom he offered to refign his part of 
Lorrain. Henry began to raife troops to reftore him, when 
Charles , receiving a mod refpe&ful meffage, was perfuaded, 
by the profound diffimulation of count Herbert to repair to 
Vermandols ; where he was made prifoner, as he lay in bed, 
within the caftle of Chateau Tbierri; while his queen, Egha; 
fled with her foil Leiuis to England j where fhe was received 
by the king her brother. 

Raoul, at fir ft, met with fome oppofition from the count 
of Auvergne \ who was, at the fame time, duke, of rather 
governor, under the king of Aquitain ; but he was obliged to 
fubmit to fuperior force. A freflj invafion of Burgundy , by 
the Normans from Denmark , headed by a chief called Rad 
nold ', after this, for fome time, employed Raoul’ s arms; while 
the French Normans, at the fame time, fhewed themfelves 
diffatisfied with his title j and the Lorrainers, far from recog¬ 
nizing his right, by the advice of their duke, Gilbert , fub- 
mitted to the German emperor. 

The French Normans were now in arms, and had invaded 
the cdunty of Artois ; but they were fo ftraitened between 
the armies of Raoul and the count of Vermandols, that they 
muft have yielded themfelves prifoners, had they not made 
a defperate attack upon the camp of Raoul, whom they 
wounded and defeated ; and it was with difficulty that the 
count of Vermandols prevented him and his troops from be¬ 
ing entirely cut in pieces. Raoul was forced to bribe the 
Normans with money, before he could prevail with them to 
retreat to their own country; and he was preparing to pafs 
the Loirs, to fall upon the duke of Aquitain, when a body ot 
Hunns, for the fake of prey, invaded the frontiers of France, 

and forced Raoul to buy their retreat likewife with money. 

' A dif- 
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K difpute which foon after happened, between Raoul, Kino- 

and the count of Vermandois , about the county of Laon , Raoul anc 
induced the latter once more to reftore Charles to his regal the count 

_.*!*.• Hugh rif Fr/tnsfl ho/! _c wr 


Nor 


w 


did homage to Charles for their dominions. Raoul was, at quarrel, 
this time, railing troops in Burgundy , but had left his wife 
jnuna, in Laon. Hugh , duke of France , apprehenfive of 
the event, after both armies had taken the field, prevailed 
„.ib Raoul to gratify the count of Vermandois in his claim 
upon Laon-, but Emma refufed to deliver up the county; 
while the emperor Henry, and the duke of Normandy , was 
feconded by pope Join XI. in attempting the reftoration of 
Charles. The count of Venn an dots had given his fon as a 
boftage to the duke of Nonnandy far the completing that 
reftoration; and by a feigned fubmiffion to Charles procured 
his liberty; but foon after the German emperor abandoning 
the party of the unfortunate Charles , Raoul put the count 
of Vermandois in pofleffidn of the county of Laon , upon 
condition of his again {Hutting up Charles in prifon, which 
he did ; fo that Egiva was again obliged to fly to England , 
and Charles was left with no friend of any confequence in 
France, but the duke of Normandy. It is probable, that 
Charles would have been put to death after this new recon¬ 


ciliation, had it not been for the jealoufy which Raoul en¬ 
tertained of the count of Vermandois , which induced him to 
fend for Charles to Rheims , where he and his nobles made 
him magnificent presents, careft him, and fettled a compe¬ 
tent provifion for his future fubfiftence. Charles died foon Death of 
after, in the caftle of Perronne , in the fifty-firft year of his Charles 
age, and on the ninth of October 929. the Simple. 

The fir ft wife of Charles the Simple , mother to Gifelle , His ifl'ue. 
married to the duke of Burgundy , is unknown. His fecond 
wife was Frederune , lifter to the hifhop of Chalons , and 
mother to four daughters, Hermentrudc , Frederune , Hilde-f 
"rack, and Rotrude. His third wife was Egiva , grandr 
daughter to Alfred the Great , of England , ajid lifter to Ed- 
Word the elder, by whom he had his only fon Lewis. 

After the death of Charles , (lie married the count of Troyee, 
fecond fon to the count of Vermandois. 


Raoul, or Rodolph. 

T HIS prince, notvvithftanding all the defecls of his Ratal's 

title, {hewed himfelf worthy of a crown, by his great 
fpirit and conduct after the death of Charles the Simple- He actions, 
drove the interloping Normans out of France , or obliged 
( hem to mingle with thofe fettled in Normandy. He forced 
d)e dake of Gafcony , and many other rebel lords to do him 
J»?magc, and he repelled the Hungarians. Being now with- 

E e 4 out 
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out a rival, and affifted by Hugh , duke of France , he dlf. 
regarded the count of Vermandois , whom. he had always 
both dreaded and hated, and who had allied himfelf with 
the counr of Flanders (with whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage), with Gilbert duke of Lorrain , and the emperor 
Henry , to whom he performed homage, on the old prin¬ 
ciple of the emperors of Germany being lords paramount of 
France. A bloody war enfued upon this ftep, and it was 
chiefly managed by Hugh 9 duke of France ^ who difpofTefled 
the count of Eu ? Amiens , St. ghtintin, Peronne , Ham, Arm , 
Chateau , Therrei , and Rheims. The count had thruft his 

fon, though he was now no more than five years of age, into 
thatarchbifhopric; which was now filled by Artaud, a monk. 
The count of Vermandois is, on all hands, acknowledged to 
have been a prince of great parts, but he was detefted for his 
ambition, treachery, and ingratitude to Charles the Simple, 

This was the true reafon why he was not eledled king of 
France , to which he had a claim in right of blood. He was 
at vaft pains to perfuade the great lords that Raoul fought to 
aboltfh the feudal fyftem, and to reannex their eftates to the 
crown; and that they therefore ought to take his, the count’s, 
part. They believed him, and fecretly afiifted him j but 
upon lofing La on to Raoul , he was, by the German emperor, 
perfuaded to do homage to that prince for his^eftates. Both 
France and the empire were at this time threatened by an 
invafion from the Bulgarians ; but when the peace of France 
was reftored, and a league formed between Henry and 
Raoul , the barbarians turned their arms againft Italy. Raoul 
had then leifure to treat, but with arms in his hands, with 
Hugh count of France , who had the management of the 
war againft the count of Vermandois , and made fome diffi¬ 
culty of reftoring the places he had taken from them; but 
at laft he yielded them, and Raoul loon after died, on the 
fifteenth of January 936, in the fourteenth year of his reign. 
It is agreed on all hands, that Roaul poflefied all the quali¬ 
ties that enter into the compofition of a great king, and a 
general; and, notwithftanding the defeats of his title, had he 
lived in times lefs turbulent, would have rendered the French 


Difpute 
about the 
fuccefiion 
to the 
crown. 


a great and a powerful people. 


He 


Hugh 


the Black , to diftinguifh him from 


Hugh , the White, duke of France , and a competitor for the 
crown. The count of Vermandois oppofed him, nor bad 


the country of Aquitain ever owned his brother; fo that, 
notwithftanding the breach of the roya! line, it is plain, 
that the genius of the French government ftill leaned towards 
hereditary monarchy. This was fully feen in the revolution 
which happened about this time. Lewis , the fon of Charles 
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wian race, for the reftoration of young Lewis, who was 
nephew to himfelf, and the dutchefs of France . The in- 
terefts of the great lords were fo equally balanced, that one 
of them could not raife himfelf to the throne when oppofed 
by the other two. This was the cafe with the two Hughs , 
dukes of France and Burgundy, and the count of Vermandois . 



Lewis Outremer. 

T H E duke of Burgundy , as he had promifed to Athel- Lewis 
Jian , applied in favour of Lewis to the duke of France, Outremer 
and meeting with a favourable reception, the archbifhop of called to 
Sens was fentover, with fotne other lords, to England , where it from 
they performed homage to their young king, and attending England « 
him to France , he was crowned on the twentieth of June 
936, at Rheims. He was then no more than feventeen 
years of age, and the duke of France was appointed to be his 
governor. Hugh the Black , duke of Burgundy , thinking that 
he had not been fufficiently confidered in the fcheme of the 
reftoration, was then in arms, and had feized upon Langres ; 
but the duke of France , aided by the name and prefence of 
the king, not only forced him to fubmit, but to yield up to 
him great part of his dominions. The king, young as he 
was, faw that his countenance and authority was made ufe 
of only to aggrandize fubje&s already too powerful, and 
he refufed to be tutored longer by the duke of France ; 
but the latter joining with the count of Vermandois , he was 
obliged to re-enter into his tutelage. 

Lewis was ftill uneafy, and privately invited over his He is dif« 
mother Egiva , who through the jealoufy of the great fatisfied 
French lords had been forced to remain in England . Upon with his 
her arrival in France , fhe formed a ftrong party againft the minifters. 
duke of France , confiding of Hugh duke of Burgundy , the 
archbilhop of Rheims , and others. The duke of France was 
joined by the counts of Vermandois and Flanders , and the 
duke Normandy , who difapproved of the perfons about the 
king. Gilbert duke of Lor rain, joined the royal party, 
and Lewis got pofleflion of all Lor rain. The duke of France ibid. 
raifed an army, as the emperor Otho did another. Lewis p.394. 
was driven from Lorrain by the duke of France , and Gilbert , 
or, as he is called by fome, Sigebert , was defeated by Otho , 
and drowned in endeavouring to efcape. Lewis , to make 
Otho his friend, married his filler Gerberg , the widow of 
Gilbert \ but in the mean while, the confederate lords under 
High duke of France , put Hugh , fon of the count of Ver- 
tnandoh , in poffeffion of Rheims , and laid fiege to Laon, 
the only place of importance in the kingdom that was 
actually held by Lewis , who indeed raifed the fiege, but 
vvas afterwards beaten by the confederates, and obliged to 
% towards Dauphiny . His diftrefles procured him friends. 

William 
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William duke of Normandy declared for him j pope Step!™ 
VIII. lent a legate into France with monitory letters, com 
manding the great lords to lay down their arms; and the 
emperor Otho interefted himfeif in his favour; fo that in a 
Ihort time an accommodation was effa&cd, and the tran¬ 
quility of France refiored 


It was foon broken by the bafe aflaffination of the duke of 
of France Burgundy, which had been directed by Arnold count of 
acquires Flanders ; but above all, by the levity, or fome worfe princi- 


more pie of the king, who courted the power that he could not 

power. break, and made the duke of France more formidable than 

f . ever, while he himfeif was a mere cypher in his own no¬ 

minal kingdom. He thought at firft to have availed him¬ 
feif of the fpoils of the count of Vermandois ; but that 
family was ftill powerful, united, and befriended by the duke 
of France. Lewis then turned his eyes towards Nonnamr 
where he formed a mean and ungrateful proje& to feize that 
dutchy, in which he is faid to have been countenanced bv 
Treachery the duke of France. As its duke was then a minor, and 
of Le-ivis the adminiftration in the hands of Bernard the Dane , it was 
towards eafy for Lcivis , as lord paramount, to find a pretext foren- 
the young teiing the country, where he was received with proper 
duke of refpedl: at Rouen . lie then thought he might venture to 
^darniandy. feize the perfon of the young prince, whofe name was 

Richard ; but the Normans ran to arms, and obliged Levin 
to produce their duke. He appeared publicly with him in 
his hand, loaded him with carefies, declared he intended to 
educate him as his own foil, and he foothed the credulous 
Normans fo c fFe£l: u a 11 y, that they fufFered the king to carry 
the child to Laon , where, by the black fuggellions of the 
count of Flanders , a plot was laid to take away his life; 
It was difeovered by his governor, Ofnan , who in the dif- 
guife of a groom, bundled the child up in a trufs of hay, 
and conveyed him on horfeback to his uncle, the count of 
Senlis. Hugh , duke of France , refufed to fuffer the king to 
proceed againft the dominions of the young duke, till Lewis 
confented to put him in pofleflion of the county of Bayeux. 
The count of Senlis , who carefully watched over the perfon 
of the young duke, and Bernard the Dane , wifely endea¬ 
voured to detach the king from the duke of France , by re- 
prefenting to h;m, that they had no objection to his taking 
pofieljion of the whole dutchy during the nonage of the 
duke; and this policy fucceeded fo far, that the duke of 
France found himfeif obliged to evacuate Bayeux , which he 
had already feized. 

The Nor - A defeent was foon after made on the coafl of Normandy 

mans de- by Aigroly a king of Denmark , who had formerly been ex- 

feat Lewis pelled by his own fubjcdls, and lay under the greateft obli- 
and take ‘ .. .. - ■* T ... .... 


him pii- 
foner. 


gations to the late duke of Normandy , in favour of his in¬ 
fant fon. Bernard the Dancy was then in high favour with 

Lewis, and put himfeif at the head of the Normans to rc- 

1*1 
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pel the iflt 


afion. When the two armies, however, were 


1 dv to light, the AV mans, by a fudden wheel, joined the 
t Q ers cut in pieces the French army, with eighteen 
<n „nt«Fat its head, took .Lewis and carried him captive to 

counts *>>■ . 7 ■ r t c_n. _i i 


then t 

e a Cures 


It was in vain for Lewis firft to reproach, and 

who continued fteady in the 

me a lures ut ..«» ~~. Queen Gerber* threw hcrfelf 

at the feet oCher brother Otho for her hulb.md’s deliverance; 
but that emperor totally condemned his conduct. She ap¬ 
plied, with better fucccfs, to the duke of France, who 
Uu^ht the Normans to agree to the deliverance of Lezds, 
upon*all the former charters in their favour being renewed 
and confirmed by the king, his prelates, and nobles, and 
one of the king’s children, with two biChops, were to re¬ 
in Normandy as hoftages for the punctual execution of 


one 

main 


raev a- 


the agreement. The zeal . 

was the efiedt of felf interell, for the king Itdl found him- 

fclC a prifoncr till he fhould deliver up the city of I.acn, as 
arecompence for the pains he had taken in his deliverance. 

Lcicis was obliged to comply, and Hugh rendered himfelt 
more powerful than ever by bringing about a match between 
his daughter and the young duke of Normandy, 

This formidable acccfdon of intend to a tubjeft already Confedo 
overgrown, did more than the tears of Ge>he>g, or the in- 
treaues of her hufbnnd, could effedf. Hugh *s grentnefs gdlt the 
alarmed not only Arnold, count of Flanders, and Ccnradc, bukc of 
who is called king of Burgundy, but the emperor Otho him- France. 
felf; and fhey joined with Lewis in a confederacy againO: 
the duke of France , the Normans, and the houfe of Vmnan- 
this. They took Rheims , but were obliged to raife the fic^e 
of Sadis. ‘They would have attempted the city of Pans* 
belonging to the duke of France j but they were overper- 
fuaded by the count of Flanders to befiege Ream. 1 his 
proved a tedious and an unfucccfsful undertaking, and the. 
confederates were reduced to inch dillrefs, that the em¬ 
peror propofed .to buy the retreat of their army from the 
Firmans, by delivering into their hands the perfon of the 
count of Flanders. The latter, having a hint of this pro- 
pofal, decamped in the night time ; but the noife of his 
departure threw fuch a confternation among the confe¬ 
derates, that they fled, and great numbers were cut off by 
the Normans. Their difgrace did not diflolvc the confede¬ 
racy ; and the war was continued for two years longer, but 
in the mean while, Lewis refigned to Otho all his pmt of 
Lonmin. Upon the taking of Rheims by the confederates, 

H’lyb of 'Vcnnandois was deprived of the arehbifliopric, 
which was ■ reftored t d Artaud \ bur Hugh keeping up his 
prcienfions, a council was held at herein in which Hugh 
v-as cenfurcd. Upon the rife of this council another was 

convoked by the pope’s authoritv, lor terminating the great 

" diilerencc 
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Who ac- difference between the king and the duke of France. This 
quires the council met at Jargelbeim in 949, and the emperor Otho had 
name of credit enough to prevail with the pope’s legate to excom- 
Hugh the municate the duke of France , or as he was called in thofe 
Great. times, Hugh the Greats and his adherents, particularly the 

duke of Chartres , and Hugh y the pretender to the archbi¬ 
shopric of Rbeirns. Lewis appeared as a fupplicant at this 
council, Otho as his prote&or, and Marini , the pope’s 
legate, with the German bilhops, as his judges. Lewis was 
at that time, without troops, territory, or money j and ad- 
drefling bimfelf to the aflembly, he faid he was ready to 
vindicate his conduct, either by fubmitting it to the exami¬ 
nation of the members, or by Angle combat againft his 
enemies. New excommunications were thundered out 
againft the duke and his abettors, but without diminilhing 
their power in France . The Huns , or Hungarians , made a 
freth irruption into Champagne , and the king regained 
pofteflion of Laon ; and, by the mediation of the emperor 
Otho , an accomodation was at laft concluded between Lewis 
and the duke of France. 

Elope- Lewis made ufe of this fliort refpite in endeavouring to 
ment and ftrengthen his authority in Aquitain ; but he found himfelf 
marriage under a neceflity of confining his mother Egiva, at Laon. 
of the During the abfence of Lewis in Aquitain^ {he made her 
queen efcape, and married,, when fhe was forty five years of age, 

mother. Herbert count of Troyes , a younger foil of the count of 

Vennandois , who had behaved fo unworthily towards her 
hufband. Hugh the Greats feems by this time, to have 
been tired of the almoft perpetual variance he had with 
the king, and perhaps, he was not a little influenced by the 
fear of Otbo's growing power, and the excommunications 
that had been published againft himfelf. In this fituation, 
juft as frefh differences were on the point of breaking out 
between him and Lewis , he fuddenly propofed to leave their 
interefts to the arbitration of their two wives, who were 
fillers. Lewis readily accepted the propofa!, and the ladies 
effe&ed what neither the power of the emperor, nor the 
pope could bring about, who joined their forces in driving 

Death the Hungarians out of France. Lewis , after this, repaired to 

Aquitain , where he made a ccnfiderable progrefs in re-efta- 
blifhing his authority; and upon his return he held an af- 
fembly of his Rates, in which his eldeft fon, Lothair , was 
recognized by the members as his fucceffor to the crown. 
Soon after this, an accident put an end to the life of Lewis, 
for while he was hunting a wolf between Laon and Rbeirns , 
he fell from his horfe, by which he was fo terribly bruifed, 
that he died c<n the fifteenth of Otfober qgi, being no more 
than thirty trwee 3/cr.rs age. 

and cha- The only rc;.' iUn ..pen the memory of this prince, who 

ruder of from his early rcfidcacc beyond lea, was called Outremtr , 

was 
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^as his conduit towards the young duke of Normandy . We Lewis 0«- 

cannot be perfuaded that he entered into the horrid defign tremer. 
formed by the count of Flanders ; but the reannexation of 
two fuch capital provinces as Normandy , and Bretagne were, 
to his crown, feems to have overcome the gratitude he 
owed to the family of Rollo The misfortune of Lewis was 
the overgrown power of his great fubje&s, particularly of 
Hugh, duke of France , which all his fpirit, courage and ad- 
d refs, could never furmount. He was but once married, 
and that was to Gerberg, who, as we have already feen, was 
filler to the emperor Otbo, and bore him feven children ; 

Latham, who fucceeded him ; Carloman , who died a hoftage 
jn Normandy, Lewis , who died young y Charles , who was 
afterwards duke of Lorrain , and Henry, who died an infant. 

The daughters were, Mava , who married Conrade, king of 
Burgundy, by whom fhe left a numerous iflue ; and Alrade , 
the wife of Rainold , count of Rouci. We fhall clofe our 
account of this prince, by obferving that, thougu he left 
behind him only two Tons, Lothair, and Charles, yet he was 
fo fenfible of the pernicious practice of dividing kingdoms, 
that he left the latter wholly unprovided for. 




Lothair. 

HE French hiftorians, with all the pains they have AcceSon 
taken, have not been able to make a confiftent cha- of Lothair 
rafter of Hugh the Great. They accufe him of unbounded 
ambition, and yet reprefent him in fituations when he 
might have mounted the throne of France, but declined it 
out of reverence to the true heir. Upon the death of Lewis 
he made the ftrongeft profdfions of loyalty to the queen 
dowager, and conducted her fon, young Lothair, who was 
but fourteen years of age, to Rbeims, where he was crown¬ 
ed by archbifhop Artaud. After his coronation, Lothair be¬ 
llowed on Hugh the title of duke of Aquitain. The reader 
is here to obferve, that in thofe days the title of duke of a 
province implied no more than the government of a pro¬ 
vince, which was refumable by the king, if he had power, 
but the title of count was hereditary ; as the pofieffor had 
the a£lual property of the eftates and lands to which it was 
annexed. Laon continued to be the relidence of the court, 
and the royal family could fcarcely raife a decent fubftftence 
amidft their few remaining eftates and vaflals ; for, in point 
of power and property, Lothair was fcarcely the tenth man 
in his own kingdom. The giving the title of duke of 
Aquitain to Hugh , difobliged the count of Poitiers, who held 
it before, and he refufed to reftgn it. Hugh carried Lothair 
into Aquitain, where he befieged the count in Poitiers, but 
was unable to take the place; and in his retreat he was 


attacked by the count, who was beaten. 


In 
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Death of In the year <355, Hugh the Great died. His cldeft f on vH 
Hugh the the famous Hugh Capet, who being but fixteen years of 
Great . was by his father recommended to the care of Richard dulg 

of Normandy, while his other three fons were under th n 
tuition of their mother, lifter to the queen dowager. Their 
brother Bruno, and likewifc brother to the emperor Ot !) 0 
was then archbifhop of Cologne, and held Lorrain, under 
the title of archduke. His influence over his fitters often 
prevented them from quarrelling, and, by his advice, the 
two eldeft fons of Hugh the Great, Hugh , and Henry, paid 
homage to Lothair at his court. This was fo acceptable to 
the young king, that he gave Hugh his father’s title of duke 
of France, and that of duke of Burgundy to Henry. 
Attempt The count of Flanders retained ltill his antient rancour 
to betray againft the family of Rollo-, and continued his foilicications 
the duke with the king of France, to reannex Normandy and B<etay>mo 
of A 'or- his crown. Lothair, like his father, fell into the temptation 

vtandy. and put himfelf at the head of a confederacy againft the 

duke of Normandy, compofed of the counts of Flanders , 
Invafion Chartres, and Anjou. They firft attempted to trepan the 
of the perfon of Richard , by inviting him to a conference j biit 
Normans, their deltgn was difeovered by two knights of Chartres, who 

met Richard on the road, and he rewarded the one with the 
fword, and the other with the gold chain, that he wore. 
Lothair loudly difclaimed all knowledge of this treachery; 
but not being able to perfuade Richard to repair to his court, 
to do him homage, both parties took arms, and Richard 
was obliged at laft to call to his ailiftance the Danes, who 
landed in great numbers, and laid a coniiderable part of 
France defolate. T he public threw the miferies which the 
inhabitants fuftered from thole pagans, upon the count of 
Chartres, whofe clergy obliged him to come to an accom¬ 
modation with Richard, and reftore to him Eureux. This 
produced a general peace: but Richard did not find it eafy 
to get rid of his pagan auxiliaries. They flatly told him, 
that they were rcfolved, in imitation of his predeccfi'or Relit, 
to make a fettlement in France ; nor would they have been 
perfuadecl to return to their own country, had not many of 
them inclined to turn chriftians, while the others accepted 
of a large fum of money, and departed. The death of 
Arnold, count of Flanders , induced Lothair to attempt to 
annex to his crown fome part of his dominions; but the 
young count’s fubjedb made fo brave an oppofuion that 
he remained in poll'eflion of all his eftates. The truth by 
the duke of Normandy , and the other lords of great fiefs,' 
■were by no means fond of encouraging thofe refumptions; 
and that for obvious re a fons. Lothair, though poor, had 
nor, like his father, an overgrown fubjecl to contend with; 
for he W3s faithfully ferved by the duke of France, and his 

brother the duke of Burgundy , who enabled'him to recover 

many 
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v 0 f the fmaller fiefs that had been ufurped from his 
town and to compel the lords of others to perform their 
icrvices, and pay their homages; by which means he became 
a far more powerful prince than either his hither or grand- 

been* ^ t 

Bruno archduke of terrain , was now dead and the Affairs of 

lorrainers were much more attached to the French than the Lorrain . 
Gtrnutn monarchs, between whom their allegiance had fo 
often fluctuated. Lotbair , in his mother’s right, and in that 
of his uncle Bruno , had a great land eftate in Lorrain and 
his brother Charles having no provifion, he beftowed it upon 
him; and he extended his pretenfions even to the fovereignty 
of all Lorrain. Charles entered upon the poffeffion of his 
eftates, and Lothair was in hopes that he would be able, by 
his brother’s means, to make fuch a party among the Lor - 
rakers as would put him in poffefiion of that country. 

Otbo II- was then emperor of Germany , and being involved ibid* 
in wars at home, he divided the two brothers, by giving p. 4 ° 2 * 
Lorrain to Charles , who confented to hold it in homage 
from the German emperor. This enraged Lothair fo much, 
that, by the help of Hugh Capet, he railed a great army, and 
proceeded with fuch rapidity, after making himfelf matter 
of Metz , that he entered Aix la Cbapellc , where the imperial 
court was, juft at the time dinner was ferved up to Otho 9 
who narrowly efcaped being made prifoner; but he loft all 
his plate and rich effects ; and then Lothair returned home: 

Next year Otho entered France with fixty thoufand men, as ibid^ 
we have already feen; but the year followinghe made peace 
with Lothair at Rheims y and retained the fovereignty of 
Lorrain ; to the infinitedifguft of Lothair’s French fubjedts, 
who reproached him for having facrificed the honour of 
their crown. 

Lothair married E?mna , the daughter of Lotbair king of Marriage 
Italy , and gave his own fifter Matilda , in marriage to Conrade> and death 
king of the Fransjurine Burgundy. Upon the death of Otbo II. of Lothair 
the king of Francs protected, his fon Otho If!. againft the 
attempts made by Henry of Bavaria to. fet him afide from 
his father’s lucceffion. At the fame time he invaded Lor- 


fain, and took Verdun 


but his brother Charles defeated 


him before Camhray. This added to the difguft the French 
nation had already conceived againft Charles , and rendered 
him perfectly deteftable in their eyes, but encreafed their 
tlieem and affection for Lotbair in proportion. Lothair 
bide fair to have, in fome meafare, retrieved the luftre of the 
G vlovingian line, when he died, on the fecond of March 
?86, in the forty-fixth year of his age, not without fufpiciorv 
sf having been poifoned by his queen ; but that charge was 
chiefly founded upon what happened afterwards, for file' 
cleared herfelf of it to the queen mother, by a letter, and 
in tcfinsy that appear too natural not to be fincere. . 

Lothair 
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Lathair Teems to have been as brave as any of the de« 
fcedants of Charles the Greats and wifer than them all • but 
with regard to moral honefty, it was almoft unknown to 
the princes of thofe times, and the mention of it is hardlv 
to be found in the writings of their clergy. Hi s prudence 
appears from the friendlhip in which he always lived with 
the great dukes of France and Burgundy , and his balancing 
parties among his own fubje£ts, fo as to recover and main- 
tain the credit and authority of a fovereign, which he held 
and maintained towards the latter part of his reign. He 
had the virtue of generofity in an eminent degree, for it 
reached even to profufion, which poflibly might be the reafon 

of his not fucceeding better than he did in re-eftablilhin? 

his authority. s 


Lewis the Fifth, or the Idler. 

Succeeded jrjrUGH CAPET had, by Lothair , been made the 
by Lewis jf guardian of this prince, who was an only fon, and 
V. but'nineteen years of age at the time of his acceflion 

to the throne. Young as he was, he had married a lady, 
who is by fome faid to have been the daughter of the count 
of Arles , and by others, of an Aquitain nobleman. He had 
been, in his father’s life time, created duke of Aquitain ; 
and he did not live very happy with his wife. His uncle, 
Charles of Lorrain , accufed the queen dowager, Emma , of 
adultery with the bifhop of Laon , whom Lewis drove out 
of France ; and Charles fwelled the charge againft her, with 
that of having poifoned the late king her hufband. Lewis 
likewife difpoflefled the archbilhop of Rheims of his fee, 
after a bloody difpute. The emperor Otha III. fupported 
the reputation of Emma , and a war muft have broken out 
out between the French and Germans , if their differences 
had not been made up by Beatrix* the fitter of Hugh Capet, 
and wife of Frederic duke of the Upper Lorrain. Some pre¬ 
tend that, at this time, king Lewis nominated Hugh Capet 
to fucceed him, having himfelf no children, and Charles of 
Lorrain , who was undoubtedly the male heir of the Carlo- 
•vingian line, being detetted by the French. An improbable 
condition is annexed to this nomination, that of Capet 
marrying the queen, whofe name was Blanche , who is ge¬ 
nerally allowed to have poifoned Lewis , after he had 
Lewis reigned fourteen months. He died in the year 987, with 
poifoned. the charafter of having been a weak prince. Great al¬ 
lowances however, are to be made for his youth, and to the 
arts of Charles of Lorrain , who was the chief accufer of 

the two, to embroil the royal family. 
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Hugh Capet, and bis fon Robert. 

T HE Carlovihgian line upon the throne of France , is State of 

now fuppofed to be cxtinCL The reader needs to France * 
look for no other caafes of this extinction than the general 
■yyeaknefs of its princes fince the death of Charles the Great , 
the ravages of the Normans , the Huns , and other foreign 
nations, and the German wars, which gave opportunities,‘as 
we have already hinted, for the great lords to emancipate 
themlelves from the regal authority, and toereCf their pofief- 
fions into hereditary eftates. In the mean while, the im¬ 
becility and incapacity of their kings, firft brought their 
authority into contempt; it broke the reverence of the 
people for the lineal fucceffion of their monarchs, and fub- 
ftituted in its place the rights of the nation. 

Hugh Capet feems to have been perfectly fenfible of this, Hugh 
and to have confidered himfelf, even in the late reign, as Capet's 
being fucceflor to the crown of France . The people, or at fucceiTion 
leaft the great lords, looked upon him in the fame light, difputed 
and he had made fuch previous difpofltions that he ftept b Charles 
into the throne without the leaft oppofition. He was, at of Lorrattii 
this time, poflefled of the great counties of Paris and 
Orleans , and the dutchy of France ; his brother was duke of 
Burgundy\ and his brother-in-law, duke of Normandy ; be- 
fides being fortified with all the German intereft of the 
queen dowager, Emma . Notwithftandir.g all thofe advan¬ 
tages which appeared fo deciiive in his favour, many of the 
great lords difliked his afiumption of the royalty, and fided 
with Charles of Lorrain , whom they looked upon as the true 
heir. But that prince was dilatory in aflerting his. right, and 
fuftered the count of Poitiers , who was likewife duke of 
Aquitains or Guisnne, who was and ready to have have joined 
him, to be crufhed, fo that he was forced to recognize 
Hugh's authority. The redu&ion of this great lord, did 
not eftablifh the tranquility of Hugh's government. Charles 
befieged and took the city of Laon , and in it the perfons cf 
queen Emma , and of her fuppofed lover, the bifhop, and 
treated them both with an unmanly feverity ; notwirfcftard- 
ing the interposition of the court of Germany in favour of 
the queen, and of the prelates in favour of the bifhop. 

After this, Hugh befieged Charles in bis turn in Laon ; but 
was defeated, and forced to raile the fiege; and Arnold, 
archbifhop of Rheims , whom Hugh had raifed to that fee, 
ungratefully put Charles in poffeflion of that city, and after¬ 
wards headed his armies. This archbifhop was natural fon 
to king Lothair. 

The bifhop of Laon , who Was thought to be one of the who dies 
moft infiuating men of his age, had by this time wormed in priori* 
hitnfelf into the good graces of Charles , but held a jecre't 
correfpondence with Hugh. The latter aflembling^ a ftreng 
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army advanced againft Rheims , as if he had intended to re* 
take it; but turning fhort, he marched to Laon, which he 
furprized, by the aid of the prelate, and in it, the perfonsof 
the duke and dutchefs of Lorrain, and- archbifhop Arnold, 
The duke and dutchefs died under confinement at Orleans , 
and their fon, who continued to enjoy Iorrain, dying with¬ 
out iffue, the male branch of the Carlovingian family is 
thought to have been extinguifhed in him. 

Hugh Capet 


XIUV'J --- - , . - 

Capet af- his family, he was very moderate as to his own perton and 
- • purfuits, and after he had defeated the duke of Guienne , he 


fociates 


JOl.iai.C3 JJUHUIW, -- - - --. „ ..J 

his fon prevailed upon the ftates of the kingdom to allocate with 
with him* himfelf his fon Robert in the government; in which defire 
felf in the he eafily prevailed, and the young prince was crowned with 
govern- great folemnity by the archbifhop of Sens. After this, 
menti Hugh reduced his equipages, ornaments, and attendants to 

the condition of a private lord, but was indefatigable in 
adminiftering juftice to his people, and in promoting their 


welfare 


affeCtions 


he gained the hearts of the clergy, by not only reftoringall 
that the crown had unjuftly taken from them, but by obliging 
his great lords to follow his example. Tho’ the confinement 
of the duke and dutchefs of Lorrain gave him no trouble; 
yet he found great difficulty in bringing archbifhop Arnold 
to punifhment before an aflembly of prelates, and nobles, 
which he convened near Rheims. Though the proof of the 
prelate having betrayed that city was extremely clear, by 
the prieft who had opened the gates to Charles , (by Arnold's 
orders,) being produced ; yet the judges were backward in 
condemning him, as not being authorized by the holy fee to 
try him ; and the archbifhop of Sens, the prefident of the 
afierr.bly, openly rebuked the two kings, as they were parties 

in the profecution,'for appearing at court, leaft their prc- 
fence fliould influence the fentence. Arnold , to gain his 
maae liberty, confeflcd the charge, and fubmitted to degradation; 
archbifhop while Gerbcrt , a monk of Rheims , and fuppofed to be the 
of Rheims moft learned ecclefiaftic of his age, was made brfbop m his 

* room. Pope John XV. looked upon the whole of this pro¬ 
ceeding againft Arnold (unexceptionable as it feems to be) 
as an invasion of his authority; and ordering another coun¬ 
cil to be held, Gerbert , who had been tutor to the emperor 
Otbo, was depofed, and Arnold reinftated in the archbi- 
fhopric; but the two kings, notwithftanding this decifion oi 

his holinefs, kept Arnold in prifon. 

It appears that Hugh , powerful and politic as he was, was 

_ unable to reftrain the ambition of his great lords, who 

of Hugh, were perpetually at war among themfelves. When 


Gilbert 
made 


Wife 

ilitudo 


Tours 


. .. . o ___ two kings fent a meffenger 

ordering him to defift, with an injunction to afk him who 
made him a count ? The fame power, replied the other. 

Though Hugh Capet fixeu 

the 


mafter 
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the government of trance to a greater confiftency than it 
had enjoyed before, yet he introduced into it few or no 
jnaterir.l innovations. H# obliged his feudatories to be more 
pon&ual, than they hr:d hitherto been, in the performance 
of their homages and fervices; but he left them in poflefnon 

of all their conftitutional privileges. 


he great officers and 
governors under the crown had a right to be tried by their 
peers, that is, in the aflembly to which they belonged, the 
members of which were in that fenfe their peers. The 


great lords (as we have already obferved_ in the cafe of the 
duke of Normandy) who held immediately of the crown, had 
great officers under them, who formed their courts of peers 
likewife ; and William duke of Normandy , commonly called 
the Conqueror , introduced the fame conflitution into Eng - 
ini. It does not however appear, that the lords who held 


it 


immediately tinder the crown had cccleiiaftical peers in their 
courts. The regular fubordiriation of nobility was not 
quite fettled at the time we treat of, though it feems to have 
made a progrefi;; and the inftitution of the twelve peers of 
France cannot be certainly fixed before the reign of Philip 
Auguftus. 

The vaft prudence and political virtues of Hugh Capet , Who 
was farther feen in making Paris the capital of his king- makes 
dom, as it had been of his dutchy, and of his building Paris his 
fortifications, efpecially on his 


of defending them againft 


fea-coafts, on 
the Normans. 


pretence capita 




The provi¬ 


dence he fhewed for the eftablifhment of his fon in the 
fovereignty, appeared in his taking every occafion of pro¬ 
ducing him to the eyes of his people clad in ihofe regal 
Ornaments which he himfelf had refigned ; fo that though 
he retained the title of king, he afted in every refpect as 
the firfi: minifter of his kingdom, a province for which he 
was well qualified. He was not even over felicitous in com- 
pofing the differences among his great lords, becaufe, per¬ 
haps, he thought their difientions weakened them. He His death, 
died in the fifty-feventh year of his age, and the eighth of 


his reign, on the twenty-fourth of Qdfober 087, and was 
buried in the abbey church of St. Dennis. His wife’s name 
was Adelaide , and hiftory has recorded her as a moft accom- 
plifhed woman. She is faid to have been the daughter of the 
duke of Aquitain, who was count of Poitiers, who had refufed, 
till he was litbdued, to fubmit to Hugh’s authority ; others 
pretend that fne was an Italian. By her, he had a fon, 
Robert, Who fucceded him, and three daughters, Heredv/tgc , 
wife, firfi: to the count of Hainault , and afterwards to the 
count of Dajbourg ; Alice , who was married to the count 
of heyers ; and Gillette, whofe hufband was the lord of 
Abbeville. Hugh Capet had likewife a natural fon, Gcfleiin , 
a man of great merit, and archbifhop of Uouiees. As to 
Hugh’s charadfer, we have fufSciently deferibed 
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Robert alote. 


Robert 

embroiled 

with the 


TJUGH CAPET 

/ / the perfonal ant 


very 


eminent) of this prince, to the greateft advantage, 
pope on The pope, who had not thought himfelf fufficiently con- 
account of fidered in the advancement of his family, focin raifed a ftor m 
his mar- againft Robert , on account of his marriage with Bertha, 
riage. lifter to the king of Burgundy , on pretence of confangui- 

nity, than which nothing could be more frivolous. His 
holinefs ordered Robert to releafe archbilhop Arnold out 
of his confinement, and to reinftate him in his fee. Robert 


(he 


fome ; and in hopes of foftening his holinefs in the cafe of 
her marriage, Ihe perfuaded her hulband to gratify him in 
reftoring Arnold to his liberty and his archbifhopric. This 
compliance had no effect upon his holinefs, who next year 
fummoned a council at Rome , at which Gerbert, late arch¬ 
bilhop of Rheims , but now archbilhop of Ravenna , aflifted, 
and Robert’s marriage with Bertha being declared void, he 
was enjoined to part with her under pain of ecclefiaftical 
cenfure. The king refufed to obey 10 unjuft a fentence, 
and he was excommunicated. At that time, excommuni¬ 
cations were held in the moft dreadful abhorrence by the 
and oblig- common people ; his fubjefts deferted him, and he was 
ed to di- abandoned by all but two domeftics, who threw the rem- 
vorce his nants of what had been eaten by the king and queen to the 


He is ex 

commu¬ 
nicated 


wife. 


dilhes 


A general rebellion be 
ing threatened, Robert , to prevent it, and to relieve himfelf 
from fo undefirable a life, confented to part with Bertha , 
who behaved as a woman of fpirit and refolution, forflie 
refufed to part either with the title or ftate of a queen. 
This divorce might, in a great meafure, have been pre¬ 
vented, had not Gerbert , bifnop of Ravenna , out of pique, 
joined in the cenfure; and becoming pope, he even con¬ 
firmed Arnold in the fee of Rheims. 

Robert was unfortunate in his fecond marriage with 
Conjlancc , daughter to William , count of Arles , a woman ol 
unfortu- the moft ungovernable paffion and ambition, though lively 
nately a and very beautiful. The excotnmunication of Robert had 
fecond encouraged diforders in his ftate, and Eudes, * count of 

Champaign , bribed the governor of Mclun to betray to him 
that city. The count de Melun , complained to Robert , who 
invefted and took the town, and ordered the governor to 
be hanged over its walls. Robert , after this, compofed upon 
equitable terms that were pleafing to both parties, certain 
differences that had arifen between the duke of Nsrmnthf 


He mar¬ 
ries un¬ 


tune 


and other great lords. 


The 
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The death of his uncle Henry, duke of Burgundy, broke The fuc- 
into his repofe. Robert was h is lawful heir j but his title ceffion to 
to the county of Beavais was difputed by Eudes , the baftard Burgundy 
of the late duke, and by a count of Burgundy , fon of the difputed. 
duchefs dowager, who pretended he had been adopted by 
the late duke Henry. This laft claimant was favoured by 
the people of the dutchy, who were fond of being govern¬ 
ed by a prince whom they could call their own, and by the 
great lords of France , who were unwilling that the crown 
lhould be aggrandized by the acquifition of fo powerful a 
fief. The duke of Normandy took part with the king, and 
affifted him with twenty two thoufand men, whom he com¬ 
manded in perfon. This turned the fcale of war in Robert' s 
favour. He gave to the baftard Eudes , the patrimony be¬ 
queathed to him by his father. The other competitor and 
his friends, the count of Champaigne, particularly, were 
obliged to fubmit, and to gratify the people in their paffion 
for being governed by a prince of their own (though he 
could not be called independent while Burgundy remained 
a fief of the crown) Robert inverted the dutchy in his fecond 
fon Henry. 

Robert , after finiftiing this war, might have been happy, Robert 
had it not been for the furious vindictive difpofition of his affociates 
queen, of whom, notwithftanding his love for peace, he his fon 
was paffionately fond. In his family, and at his court he with him 
loved order and regularity; and having been early ac- in the 
cuftomed to appear in public as a king, he often affifted at govem- 
divine fervice in his royal robes, and even compofed mufic menu 
(fome parts of which are ftill extant) for the ufe of his 
chapel. His eldell fon Hugh, was then feventeen years of 
age. The queen preft Robert to declare him his afibciatc 
in the government j fhe was oppofed by the minifters, but 
(he was their fuperiour; and though, Robert was told that his 
wife wanted her fon to be raifed to royalty only that, in cafe 
of her hufband’s death, (he might govern the kingdom, he 
aflembled his dates and propofed the prince for his afiociate. 

Out of regard to him they complied, and Hugh was fo- 
lemnly crowned. 

As peace was the favourite principle with Robert , he took Furious 
no concern in the quarrels amongft the great lords, which, infolence 
at this time, filled all France. Policy perhaps, in a great of the 
meafure, dictated that conduit; but Robert found himfelf queen, 
always obliged to have a watchful eye upon Eudes , count of 
Champagne , who endeavoured to get poffeffion of Troyes , 
and Me'aux. Robert's zeal for religion led him to order a 
council to examine into the do&rine of certain enthufiafts, 
refembling the Manechee heretics ; and the unhappy delin¬ 
quents being by their judges, configned to the dames, Robert, 
his queen, and court, were prefent at the barbarous exe¬ 
cutions, The infolence of the queen was now grown to a 
pitch of infolence and ferocity that rendered her intollera- 
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ble. Having conceived a difguft with Hugh de Beauvis , one 
of her hufband’s chief favourites and councellors, fhe ap¬ 
plied to the count of Anjou for his affiftance in revenging 
herfelf; the count fent her twelve ruffians (called, in the 
language of thofe times, gentlemen) who attacked Hu«b 
while he was hunting with the king, and without regard to 

his prefence, or his earnetr entreaties that they would fpare 
the life of his minifter, they put him to death and cut off 

his head upon the fpot; nor had Robert the fpirit to revenue 

the infult. & 

The queen’s ambition was not contented with domineer¬ 
ing over her hufband, for fhe was alike imperious over her 
fon, that fhe might be fajd to have two kings under her 
feet. The young prince could not bear his ill ufage, and 
retired from court, with fome of the nobility. Robert 
ordered his minifters to expoffulate with him, and he plainly 
laid the blame upon bis mother, whofe arrogance and 
avarice, he laid, were equally intolerable, as fhe abridged 
him even in the means of making a decent appearance. 
Robert knew there was but too much juilice in his fon’s 
complaints, and offering to give him all proper fatisfaffion, 
he returned to his duty, though his mother was bent upon 
employing force again# him. Robert’s reputation, after this, 
was very high all over Europe , for Henry II. emperor of 
Germany, fubmitted to his arbitration the differences he had 
with the counts of Flanders and the Lorrainers; and he 
fettled them to the fatisfadtion of all parties. Thofe two 
princes, after that, lived together, and vifited each other with 
the greateft harmony, and had come to a refolution to re¬ 
duce the exorbitant power of the pope, Boniface VIII, 
but the execution of their defign was prevented, iirft by the 
pope’s death, and foon after by that of Henry. Upon his 
death, many of the Italian ffates, who equally hated the 
imperial and papal power, offered to put themfelves under 
the protection of Robert j but apprehenfive that his accept¬ 
ance might involve him with Conradc , who had fucceeded 
Henry in the imperial dignity, he declined their offer, efpe- 
cialiy as he was no ftranger to the fickle difpofitions of the 
Italians. He endeared himfelf more than ever to his fub- 
jedts by this wife moderation, and though he was inclina¬ 
ble, upon the troubles which afterwards broke out, both in 
Germany and Italy , to have attempred to recover the fove- 
reign rights of his family over the Lorrainers , yet his love 
of peace made him defxft. 

Robert’s eldeft fon Hugh, though guilty in his youth of 
fome diferders, continued dutiful and obedient to his father 

^ # 4 

after returning from his elopement, but died in 1024, m 
the flower of his age, juft as he was beginning to be a wife 
and ufetul ailociate to his father in the government. 
Robert fhewed as much concern as his queen did indiffer¬ 
ence, at his death, and though Robert had thoughts of fub- 

ftituting 
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ftituting his fecond fon Henry in the place of the deceafed, 
lhe oppofed him with fuch vehemence, that his tranquility 
was broken by the two fadlions into which his court was di¬ 
vided. The queen favoured her third fon Robert ; and many The 
of the courtiers, out of a preemption that {he would in queen fa- 
the end prevail over her hufband’s refolution, followed her vours her 
party in oppofition to that of Henry. Contrary to their third fon. 
hopes and expe&ations Robert adhered to Henry , and was 
joined by the majority of his nobles, upon which, the 
queen did all {he could to prevail with him to advance nei¬ 
ther, hoping that if he {hould die {he would have intereft 
enough to place Robert upon the throne. But {he had now 
forfeited her former influence over the king, and without 
farther confulting or confidering her, he aflociated his fon 
Henry with himfelf in the government. 

Conjlance retained, however, a ftrong party, and the king Accomo- 
continued to be ftill fo indulgent to her, that {he offered to dation be- 
fupport her favourite fon againft his elder brother. Not tween the 
being able to fucceed in that, her refentment broke out king and 
equally againft both, and {he found means to perfecute his fons. 
them fo cruelly, that {he drove them to take refuge in Bur¬ 
gundy. The king marched againft them with an army; but 
gladly liftened to an abbot, who reprefented the princes as 
afting in felf defence againft the ambition and malice of a 
wicked woman, and that they fought no more than to be 
{heltered againft her fury. An accommodation accordingly 
enfued between the father and his fons, and Robert employ¬ 
ed his troops in checking fome of his Burgundian vaffals, 
who were building fortreffes, in order to render themfelves 
more independent of the crown. Robert having his reafons Robert's 
why the prelate of Langres {hould be one on whom he death and 
could depend, named one to that fee (though he feldom in- character-, 
terfered in the ele&ion of btfhops) but he was poifoned by 
the monks. Robert named another 5 but while he was 
waiting for-the iflue of his inftalment, which was to be per¬ 
formed under the eye of his fon Henry , who remained at 
Langres for that purpofe, the king died at Meltin , on the 
twentieth of July 1026, after reigning thirty-three years, 
and living 60. He was adored by his fubje&s of all ranks, 
whom he had the art to unite in their afte&ions for his 
perfon, on account of his equanimity, wifdom, modera¬ 
tion ; and, in fhort, (had it not been for the weak compli¬ 
ances he {hewed for his wife,) for every virtue that could 
; dorn a man and a monarch. His education under his fa¬ 
ther’s eye contributed greatly to his fuccefs in reftoring the 
Ljtre of the French monarchy; for though Robert did not 
affect to be a great warriour, yet he maintained his dignity 
with fo much reputation, that he was feldom infulted by 
his great vaffals, who ftrengthened his authority by quar¬ 
relling amongft themfelves. 
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Henry I. 

Intrigues rpRANCE had thehappinefs of having, in the firft kings 

jp of the Capetine line, princes of confummate wifdom, 

and abilities. Such was Henry I. who at the. time of 
his accefiion to the crown, was about twenty-feven years 
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age, 

tion. 


His 


of a matured judgement, and an intrepid refolu 
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reign, acquired a vaft party in the ftate, and hating ft 


f«ry, 


Her 


of Flan cl 
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__ Eudes , count of Champagne. Both of them 

had i me retted views in the part they adled; but the queen 
fought to gratify their ambition, provided (he could gratify 
her own revenge. She promifed to Eudes half the towns 
of Sens, which he immediately reduced, as he did Melun y 
and Soi(Jans. This flrudc the neighbouring places with fuch 
confirmation, that they threw open their gates upon his 
approach. Henry , who had not feen the depth of the con- 
jfpiracy which had been formed againfl: him, and was afto- 
nifhed by the progrefs of his enemies, retired with only 
eleven perfons in his retinue, to Robert duke of Normandy. 

Robert That prince and his anceftors had always been fenfible that 
duke of the great French lords regarded the fettlement his family 
Normandy had made in France , with an evil eye, and they had been 

generally on the fide of the crown. They knew that the pof- 
fefiion of their own dutchy mutt be precarious, if the king, 


re-efta- 
blilhes 

Henry in from whefe pred 
his domi¬ 
nions. 


ruined.They readily entered into his intereft, and promifed to 
exert their utmoil in ferving him. This afiurance encourag¬ 
ed the king’s friends to repair to his ftandard, and two 
armies, the one confiding of Henry's own fubje&s, the 
other of Normans , were foon formed. The king, with his 
troops, carried all before him, and after beating the count 
of Champagne, twice drove him out of the field. The duke 
of Normandy carried fire and fword wherever he marched; 
he punifhed the rebels by making them undergo the death 
of traitors, and at latt, the count of Anjou , to fave the 
farther defiruefion of France^ interpofed. A negotiation was 
feton foot. Robert , brother to the king, having never been 
very fanguine in his rebellion, was contented with a grant 
of the d'utchy of Burgundy ; but the queen died of meer 


Henry 

marries 

the em- 


fpite and difappointment. 

The foul of the rebellion being 


thus removed, Henry 


proved on all hands victorious. But though he chattifed 


and 


r s 


pero 
daughter. 


_,, we are not to imagine that the duke of Nor 

iriandy , the chief inftrument of 
upon motives 


his fuccefies, ferved him 

ihat were merely generous and difinterefted; 

for 
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for Henry was obliged to reward him with the ceffion of 
l Qifors, Cbaumont , Pointoife , and part of the Vex in. It was 
about this time, that Henry is fuppofed to have been affianced 
to Matilda , daughter to the German emperor, Conrade j but 
it is uncertain whether the marriage ever was confummated. 

Rodolpb, of Transj urine Burgundy , dying, Eudes, count of 
Champagne , who was his undoubted heir by his filler Bertha , 
laid claim to his fucceffion. In the king’s life time, Eudes 
had prefumptuoufly infilled upon being declared his heir, but 
Rodolpb , who knew his factious afpiring difpofnion, when 
on his death-bed, fent the regalia of his kingdoms of Bur - 
gundy and dries , to the emperor, and made a will in his 
favour. Conrade had then upon his hands an Hunga - ibid, 
rian war; and Eudes , who had formed a llrong party in p.5'15. 
Burgundy , over-run great part of the kingdom, but upon 
the return of the emperor to his own dominions, he was 
difpoffelled of all he had taken. Eudes attacked Lorrain , 
and had it not been for the irrational turbulence of his dif* 
pofition, he mull have fucceeded, but his ralhnefs hurried 

him into impra&icable attempts, and he loft his life at a 
fiege. 

Eudes , who had been long the fcourge of the French mo- Rebellion 
narchy, left his large polleffions to his two fons, Tbibaud and againft. 
Stephen. Copying after their father they refufed to pay Henry . 
Henry homage, becaufe he had given their family no affift- 
ance in their late war with the emperor They having thus 
put Henry to defiance, they invited into their affociation 
Eudes, the youngeft brother of Henry , (as is moft probable) 
but Henry proved victorious. The confederates were defeat¬ 
ed ; Eudes was taken prifoner, and confined for three years 
in Orleans ; Stephen , count of Champagne , and his brother, 
weie ftript of great part of their ftates, and the confpiracy 
was crulhed. By this time, the feudal law became fo well 
underftood on the part of the crown, that the ftates of Ga - 
nvwz, count of Melun, one of the confederates, were con- 
nfcated, and became part of the royal revenue, and himfelf 
attainted of felony. This was a bold ftep in Henry , espe¬ 
cially as his family was fcarcely yet freed from the leading 
lrrings of the great lords; but the imitation of it in like 
circumftances aggrandized the crown of France. 

Though the fettlement of the Normans in France had been Who in- 
°* fervice to the princes both of the Carlovingian vades 

and Gapetinc lines ; yet moft of them would have been glad Normandy 
of a fpecious pretext for reannexing that great dutchy to 
their crown, nor could Henry , notwithftanding the power¬ 
ful obligations he lay under to the blood of Rollo, refill the 
temptation. Robert duke of Normandy , fwayed by the idle 
Juperttitions of the age, had gone on a pilgrimage to the 
holy land, and had prevailed with the ftates of his dutchy, 
pcio.e his departure, to receive and recognize as his fuccefl’or, 

William 
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William , his natural fon (baftardy in thofe days being fcarcc. 
]y reckoned a bar to fucceffion) as his heir; and put 
under the tuition of Henry , and Alain duke of Bretagne 
The diffatisfa&ion which this ftep gave was general, and 
the affairs of the dutchy fell into the greateft diforder f 0 
that had not William, young as he was, exerted prodigies of 
valour in his own defence, he muff have funk under the 
rebellion. Alain endeavoured to ferve him, but was obliged 
to return to his own eftate, where he foon after died, as 
was thought of a flow poifon. Henry , far from attempting 
to protedl William, or to quell thofe commotions, invaded 
the frontiers, took poffeffion of the caftle of Thulkrm , to 
which he pretended to have a right, and burnt the town of 
Argenton. Perceiving however, that he could not fucceed 
in making himfelf matter of the fucceffion, he liftened to 
the minifters of young William, with whom he joined his 
troops, and engaging the rebel lords, compleatly defeated 
them at Val de Dunes, but with the danger of Henry's life, 
.who was beaten from his horfe. Henry foon after became 
jealous of that very power, which he had thus refcued and 
raifed, and left William, on that account, involved in war 
’ with Geoffery Martel, count of Anjou. 

Jealoufy Henry's jealoufy of young duke William, feems not only to 
between have been on account of his great power, but of his afpir- 
him and ing warlike difpofition, which already indicated the con- 
rb u. duke queror of England. When the count of Tboloufc , defeend- 
H'diiam ed by a fecond marriage from Richard II. duke of Normandy , 
the baiiard claimed that fucceffion, he was privately encouraged by 

Henry , ar.d at laft publicly, by his marching to raife the 
liege of d'Arauss, in which however he was unfuccefsful, 
and his troops were beaten. After this, there was a rooted 
hatred between the king and the duke, each thinking the 
other ungrateful. It is true, an accommodation was patch¬ 
ed up, but the count of Anjou ftill purfuing his claims, 
Hemy rclcafed his brother Elides out of prifon, and gave him 
the command of an arrpv, with which he entered Normandy 
by one quarter, while Henry entered it by another. Ernes 

was beaten, and Henry was obliged to give William his own 


His mar¬ 
riage with 
fhe nrin- 

i 

cels of 

Ri'jjiit. 


terms. 

Henry, before this, had concluded a very fin'gular match 
with a princefs of Ruffin-, but we know nothing of her 
family, or what particular part of Ruffin file came from, or 
whether file was a pagan or a chrifiian. According to lome 
authors, her name was Anne, and fhe was the daughter of 

'faraft an, duke of Mufcovy ; but the chief motive of Henry s 

demanding her in marriage feems to have been, that the 
pope might have no pretext for perfecuting him on account 
of confanguinity, which, if he had married an European 
princefs, it would* have been almoft impoffible for him to 

have avoided, as it reached to the feventh degree of kindred. 
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By this lady he had three fons ; and the eldeft, Philip , tho* 
but (even years of age, was, in an aflembly of the ftates, and 
with their unanimous content, folemnly crowned king by 
the archbithop of Rhems ; and, after fwearing to protedh 
the religion and liberties of the kingdom, he received the 
eventual oaths of allegiance from the nobles. Henry was, Appoints 
at this time, infirm; and he appointed Baldwin , count of his fon his 
Flanders , to be guardian to his fon in cafe of his deceafe, f UCCe f]- or 
which happened foon after, fome fay by poifon, and others and dies * 
by his living irregularly after taking phyfic, in 1059, being 
jn the fifty-fixth year of his age and the thirtieth of his reign. 

Henry was no favourer of the popedom ; nor did he, without 
fecret indignation, fee pope Leo IX. prcfiding in a council 
at Rbeims , placing and difplacing prelates as he pleafed ; but 
he made a firm oppofition againft pope Nicholas II. who in¬ 
tended fueh another vifit to France , and was obliged to drop 
thedefigu. The only unprofperous part of his reign was 
during his difpute with the duke of Normandy , whofe genius 
was certainly fuperior to that of any prince of his age ; and 
their fixed animofity was tranfmitted to their pofterity, to 
the deftru&ion and defolation of their refpe&ive territories. 

Henry was brave in his own perfon, though cool; and his 
fending a challenge to the emperor, Henry III. who, he 
thought, flighted him, begot a lafting fnendfliip between 
thofe two princes. 



Philip I. 

HIS prince, at the time of his acceffion to the throne Acceffion 
of France , was about eight years of age ; and Henry of Philip, 
had wifely committed him to the care of Baldwin the Pious , 
count of Flanders , his brother-in-law, preferably to his 
queen, who was a weak woman ; or his brother, the duke 
Burgundy, who was an ambitious prince. Henry's choice 
does honour to his memory. Bakhvin had all the abilities, Chara&ec 
and, what-is more extraordinary, all the virtues, that were of the 
requifite for the faithful difcharge of his truft. Though we earl of 
canfcarcely fuppofe a juncture more delicate than that of a Flanders, 
minority amidft a barbarous, but ambitious, nobility ; and 
afuperflitious, but defigning, clergy ; yet Baldwin kept both 
in awe, without lofing the efleem or affedlion of either. 

Under pretence of oppofing the Saracens , he marched into 
Aquita'm , where fome commotions were beginning, and re¬ 
duced that country to quiet. Baldwin had a more difficult 
talk to manage with regard to the duke of Normandy, who 
was his fon-in-law. That prince pretended, that Edward 
the CcnfeJJor , of England , had made him his heir to the crown 
[ of England ; and it is certain, that, during his reign, the 
Formans were very powerful in that kingdom, and had in¬ 
troduced into it many of their laws and cuftoms. 

If 
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Ifit fhould feem ftrange to the reader that William fhoulrt 
depopulate his own dutchy, by fuffering his fubjects toli 
in England ; he is to reflect, that the perpetual influx m 
France of the northern people, who all of them confidered 
William as their fovereign, gave his dutchy more fubjedls 
than it could maintain ; and he thought it more for his j n . 
tereft to fend the overplus to England than to France. Tho* 
hiftorians, in general, have omitted this cireumftance vet 

nothing can be more probable, than that the great number 
of Normans fettled in England contributed greatly to the fuc- 
cefs of Williams invafion. We are not, at this diftanceof 
time, to indulge a vein of conjecture how far Baldwin 
might be influenced in affifting William in his preparations 

by the knowledge he had of his difpofition, equally politic 
as valiant and afpiring ; or whether he might notwiflitofee 
him removed out of France , and involved in future wars. 
William , when young, had been an over-match for all the 
French power, conduced by able kings and generals ; and 
the encouragement he met with among the Noman , the 
Breton , and the Flemijh , adventurers, was fo great, that he 
was at the head of an army which could more eafiiy have 
made him king of France than of England. It is certain, 
that Baldwm affifted him both with men and money for his 
expedition ; but he could not forefee that the fuccefs of it 
WO'dd be fo ruinous, as it afterwards was, to France. 
Death of When Philip was fifteen years of age, he loft his worthy 
the count guardian the count of Flanders', and, about the fame time, 
cf Flan- died Geoffrey Martel , count of Anjou, who had been fo trou- 
Jers. blefome to thehoufeof Burgundy. He left his dominionsto 

his fifttr’s fons, Geoffrey and Foulques ; but the latter quarrelled 
about the divifion of their territories; and, by bribing his 
brother Geoffrey s generals and officers, he trepanned him in¬ 
to his power, and clapped him up in prifon. threat¬ 

ened Foulques if he did not fet his brother at liberty; but 
Foulques making him a prefent of the Gajlinois , Geoffrey mi 
left to languifli in confinement. 

Divifions T he ignorance and fupei ftition of that age was linked with 
in that a difregard to all right, moral or political ; and everything 
country, was left to the decifton of either force or treachery, and 

often of both ; while the moft bloody quarrels generally 
happened between the neareft relations. Philip’s guardian, 
Baldwin, count of Flanders , had left that earldom to his 
eldeft fon, Baldwin ; and the county of prize to his younger 
ion, Robert. A quarrel enfued between the two brothers; 
Baldwin was killed in battle ; his widow and his youngfons, 
Arnold and Baldwin , fled to Philip , who received them with 
the higheft profeffions of friendfhip ; and Rdbert remained 
foie pofielTor of his father’s eftates. 

Philip entered Flanders with an army, but it was beaten, 
and young Arnold was killed; upon which, the widow, and 

her ion Baldwin , fled to the emperor, Henry III, as Pirn 

declined 
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declined giving them any farther protection, having been 
won over by count Robert. Henry would have affifted them, 
had not Philip , not only declared himfelf in Robert's favour, 
but, married Bertha, his wife’s daughter by a former huf- 
band; fo that Baldwin was obliged to make a cefiion of his 
paternal cftates to his uncles, and to content himfelf with 

the pofleffion of Hainault. > 

Thofe, and other, flagrant inftances of impolitic injuftice Mifcon- 

and avarice, funk Philip in the efteem of his fubjeCts, and duft of 
drew upon him the animadverfion of pope Gregory VII. who Philip 
exhorted the duke of Aquitain, and the great lords of France , cenfured 
to oppofe their authority and arms againft fuch a monfter, by the 
as he called him ; and promifed to aflift them with the papal pope, 
artillery. Some Italian merchants, who had been plundered 
in France of their effe&s, in which his holinefs, very pof- 
iibly was concerned, added to his refentment; but, being 
then embroiled with the emperor, he could not fecond his 
threats; nor, indeed, did th q French lords give him any great 
encouragement.. They were then intent upon oppoling the 
formidable power of Willi am^ duke of Normandy , now king 
of England , who had fallen into Bretagne with an army, to 
oblige its duke, Hoel , to recognize him for his immediate 
fuperior. Philip was joined by his great lords, who forgot all 
their animoiity againft him on this occafion, and levied a 
numerous army; which forced William to raife, with fome 
lofs, the fiege of Dole ; and conclude a peace not greatly to 
his honour or advantage. 

Philip grew more prefumptuous than ever upon this fupe- differ- 
riority he had obtained. That he might compafs his ambi- ences be- 
tious fchemes, he was daily weakening his own power by tween th^ 
laying opprefiive taxes upon his fubjeCts ; but the favourite d°ke of 
purpofe of his reign was to re-annex Normandy to his crown, Normandy 
without confideration of treaties, agreements, or good faith anB “ 1S 
of any kind. With this view, he gained over Robert , eldeftf° B * 
fon to the duke of Normandy ; a brave prince, but ambiti¬ 
ous, and eafily to be impofed on. The fternnefs of the fa¬ 
ther’s nature, had given Robert caufe of complaint, and they 
were in arms againft each other when Philip made Robert a 
prefent of the town of Gerberois , in Beanvoifin , that he 
might more commodioufly diftrefs Normandy. The father 
beheged him j and the fon, in a fally, defeated and dif- 
mounted him j and was upon the point of committing par¬ 
ricide when he recognized his father’s voice; fell upon his 
knees, mounted him on his horfe, and conduced him out of 

danger. 

Even this affe&ing fcene did not bring about a ftncere re¬ 
conciliation. The father and the fon, indeed, clipped up 
ahafty accommodation, which Philip empiuje.1 all nis arts 
to break j in which he w is but too kcceisrul : for William 
iiever could pardon his fon, thougn he was fei Able of Phi- 

lip’s treachery towards them both. As nothing could be 

nme 
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nilar fhnn rhe difoofitions of William ar 




it was not long before the flames of war again broke out 
between them ; and William befieged the city of Manta ; 
which, after ravaging all the neighbouring country, he took 
and burnt down to the ground. 

Death of While he was indulging himfelf in the fight of the confla- 
William gration, being over-heated, he was retiring from the flames; 
the Con . when, leaping a ditch, he received a contufion in his ft 0 - 
queror . mach, which, meeting with a grofs habit of body, carried 

him to his grave. The tenor of his Jaft will was undoubt¬ 
edly juft 5 for he left his dutchy of Normandy , which he had 
received from his anceftors, to his eldeft fon, Robert: and 
he had an undoubted right to difpofe of his kingdom, which 
he had conquered, to his fecond fon, William . Robert molt 
impolitically aflerted his claim to the kingdom as well as tbe 
dutchy. William invaded Normandy ; and Robert difpoflefled 
his younger brother, afterwards Henryl. of England, of the 
Conientin ; fuppofing him to have been in a correfpondence 

with William. 

The three brothers, by turns, applied to Philip ; who 
a&ed with great duplicity towards them all: for, though he 
pretended to take arms againft William , and to favour Ri. 
bert , he, in fa£t, abandoned the intereft of the latter, who 


was obliged to confent to a peace. Henry 
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Philip 


Philip 


pudiates Prize , by whom he had two Tons and a daughter, obtained, 
his wife, from fome mercenary divines, a divorce from lier, onpre* 
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Foulques', who, from his dark, furly, cruel difpofition, was 
called Rechin, count of Anjou , was married, in his old di- 
ftempered age, to Per trade de Mont fort, who was eiteetncd 

the handfomeft woman in France. 

By this time, Emma , the daughter of count Roger, brother 

to the duke of Calabria > whom we have fo often mentioned 

in the hiflory of Italy, had arrived in France, by the kings 

own defire ; and had brought with her an immenfe fumin 

iewels and gold, given her by her father, who was very 

, , . i° ** A--'---- 1 ' 1 r„lf O niflinn 1ft 

rich : but the countels 


of Anjou 


Tours 


Philip 


and mar¬ 
ries tha 
countefs 
of Atjcu, 


eloped with her to Orleans ; refusing to marry the Calabrian 
princefs, whom he ftripped of all her jewels and money. 
Philip's paflion for the countefs blinded him fo much, that 
he procured a divorce between her and her hulband ; and, 

- • ~ ’ 1 •" nf Pnveux. half-bro- 
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bilhop 
iqueror, perform 
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GcJllm prelates declining the office. This happened in the 

]e ?ooe%ban II. then held the fee of Rome , and was not of See p. $7. 
difpofition to fuffer fuch flagrant enormities to pafs uncen- Vol. VII. 
lured. He was then bufied in the affairs of the crufades; p. 44. et 
but having, in a council at Autun , ordered the king’s mar- feq. 
riage with the countefs to be examined, he laid him under 
the lefler excommunication, and threatened him with the 
greater, if he did not put her away.. Philips inftead of bear¬ 
ing bravely up againft the ftorm, yielded to it, and behaved 
with the utmoft fubmiffion and feeming penitence; for 
which he obtained from the pontift a fufpenfion of the 
greater cenfure, upon promifing that he would live no 
longer with the countefs as her hulband. He broke his 
word; and the greater cenfure was iffued againft him in the 
year 1095, in the famous council of Clermont . The hypo- 
crifyof Philip procured him abfolution ; but relapfing into 
his criminal cohabitation with the countefs, he was a third 

lime excommunicated. 

The martial flame which, at that time, feized the French He bc- 
crufaders, in whofe number Philip refufed to enroll himfelf, comes 
rendered him, at once, defpicable and hateful in the eyes of contempt 
his fubjefts. Henry , of Burgundy , at the head of the French Able 
army, had delivered Portugal from the infidels, and held it among hi# 
in right of his wife. Philip's brother, Hugh , who is, by fubjefts. 
the French hiftorians, termed Hugh the Greats had taken up¬ 
on him the crofs, as had great numbers of the leading French 
nobility; but the middling noblemen feem not to have been 
fo forward ; and their backwardnefs is, by the hiftorians of 
the times, imputed to indolence. Had the principle of their 
remaining at home been founded on a difdain of fuperftition 
and vulgar notions, they had been commendable; but it was 
grounded on the defire they had to aggrandize themfelves 
during the abfence of the great lords, and the king’s exam¬ 
ple ferved them for a pretext. 

Philip being under an excommunication behaved with the 
moft abjeft meannefs, nor had he authority fufficient remain¬ 
ing to check the meaneft of his nobility; fo that pll France 
was, for fome time, a continual feene of blood and commo¬ 
tion. Philipp however, by the force of money, prevailed 
with pope Pajcal to refer his cafe to a council at Poitiers. 

The event was, that he was again excommunicated; but his 
true queen being now dead, matters were mitigated in his 
favour at the court of Rome, by the help of money ; and 
Philip , at laft, by the moft fcandalous ftibmiflions, obtained 
abfolution. But even this was infufficient to reftore the dig- He aflbex- 
nity of his government, till he affociated with himfelf his crates his 
fon Lczvis in the government. . fon Lewis 

This prince may be termed the prodigy of that age. He with hnn 
bad fentiments of honour, virtue, and true piety; and his in the go- 

conduft was luch as difeovered that he was lenfihle of his vernmsnc. 

father’s 


\ 
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father’s errors. But the times were too degenerate to require 
only the brightnefs of a virtuous example for their amend¬ 
ment. William , duke of Aquitain , and the duke of Anjou 
notwithftandingthe injuries the latter had received from Phil 
lip , continued fteady in their allegiance ; but their loyalty 
•was owing to the itifolence of the minor lords,’ who, while 
their fuperiors were employed in the crufade, infulted the 
crown and the great feudatories who remained behind ; fo 
that the intereft of the latter and that of the crown became 
the fame. The executive power of government devolved 
upon young Lewis ; who afiembled an army, and refolved 
to give law to thofe reftlefs difturbers of civil authority. His 
father was, by this time, funk into a contemptible {late of 
Indolence, through his paftion for Bertrade (who was recog¬ 
nized as his queen) and his own natural difpofition : but the 
adtivity of the fon fupplied his defedts ; for he foon re-efta- 
blifhed the authority due to government, by difpofTeffingthc 
petty tyrants of their caftles, and obliging them to refund 
the fpoils they had acquired by rapine, efpecially from the 

clergy. 

Praftices Lewis being heir-apparent to the crown of France , Ber- 
ofBertrade trade could not, without difeontent and jealoufy, fee the 
againft growing popularity and fuccefles of young Lewis \ which he 
young owed to virtues and abilities uncommon to youth, efpecially 
Ltwisi in a prince. As fhe had two fons by the king, fhe pra&ifed 

all her arts, and employed all the credit fhe had over his af- 
fedtions, to fet Lewis afide from the fuccellion. Lewis mi 
not infenfible of her defigns ; but faw, that, in order to pre¬ 
vent them, he muft involve his country in new feenes of 
diftrefs by a civil-war. He therefore took leave of his fa¬ 
ther, and retired to England, where he met with a reception 
fuitable to his rank and merits. Henry I. was then king of 
England , and, being himfclf a fcholar, and an excellent 
judge of mankind, he was fincerely affedled with the fttua- 
tion of Lewis , and ftruck with horror when he received a 
letter, figned with his father’s name, requeuing him, by 
way of favour, either to difpatch or imprifon the young 
prince. Henry generoufiy communicated this letter to Lnois, 
and it was agreed that he fhould return to France , and do 
himfelf juftice. 

She poi- Upon the arrival of Lewis in France , he difeovered that 
fons him, the inhuman order had been the machination of Bertrade , 
but he re- who fuppofed Henry to be as wicked as herfelf; and that 
covers. Philip , (lave as he was to her charms* detefted her praftice-. 

Apprehenfive that fhe w^s unable to conquer the feeds ot pa¬ 
ternal love that ftill remained in Philip’s heart, and that fhe 
was in danger of falling a vidlim to the public odium, or ct 
being brought to juftice by Lewis , as the validity of her mar* 
riage had not yet been fufficiently eftablifhed by the court 

of Rome and the clergy, fhe procured pouon to be admini- 

ftered 
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fared to the young prince ; but the (kill of a foreign phyfi- 
cian, after ali the French phyficians had given him over, 
joined to the natural goodnefs of his coriftitutiofc, Conquered 
the effe&s of the poifon, though it was very ftrong. 

If the dotage of Philip for Bertrade can admit of an alle- Her pro¬ 
bation, it muft arife from her confummate art and addrefs, digious 
which wete ftill more powerful than her beauty. She could art and 
impofe equally upon the rigid, the eafy, the virtuous, and addrefs- 
the moft difcfernirig. She had prevailed upon her former 
bufband, morofe and fevere as he was, not only to content 
to her marriage with the king, but to employ all his intereft 
at the court of Rome to get it declared valid ; and even 
Lewis , notwithftanding the atrocious provocations fhe had 
given him* was hot proof againft the enchantment of the 
penitence (he pretended for her barbarity. Poifonings, and 
affaflinations, were then familiar to the great, and mentioned 
without horror* provided a ftrong reafon could be fhewfi.for 
committing them. Bertrade pleaded that of natural affec¬ 
tion for her own children; which (he urged with ftich an air 
of opennefs, and, at the fame time, of contrition for her 
practices againft fo deferving a prince as Lewis , that he for* 
gave her, and promifed to become the proteftor of her 

children. > ,, 

This reconciliation procured from the court of Rouse and Death and 
the clergy of France , a confirmation of the marriage between character 
Philip and Betrrade ; and the latter end of his reign became of Philipp 
more eafy than its commencement or progrefs had been. 

He had the perfonal qualities of courtefy, liberality, and 
companion. The cuftoms of the times, and the examples 
of the German emperors, had reconciled to his people the 
abjeft fubmiffions he made to the fee of Rome ; and, whefi 
he died, on the twenty-ninth of July, 110S, he had reigned* 
with his father, fifty years, and by himfelf forty-feven ; fo 
that he muft have died in the feventy-fifth year of his age. 

Tho, in compliance with the current of French hiftory* 

\ve have befcn obliged, in reciting fa&s* to be fevere on the 
memory of this prince, yet fome allowance is to be made in 
his favour to the unfriendly complexion of the authors, both 
French and Englijh, who have tranfmitted his hiftory. His 
pot engaging in the mad expedition to the Holy Land was an 
inexpiable crime in their eyes, and, very pofiibly, contri¬ 
buted to exaggerate the effects of that native indolence to 
which he was too much addi&cd. His chief acquifition, 
while he was upon the throne, was the county of Bourges , 
which he bought from its lord. 

By his firft wife, Bertha , he had I.eivis, his fucceflbr ; 

Henry, who died young ; Con/lantia , who firft married the 
count of Troyes, and, being divorced from him, Bohcmondy 
prince of Antioch. By Bertrade , who firiifhed a life of gal¬ 
lantry and intrigue by a courfe of contrition and penitence, 
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he had Philip , count of Mante , who died without iffuc* 
and Ca cilia, who was wife, firfl of Tancred , prince of A n l 
iioch , and afterwards of Pons de Touloufe , count of Tripoli, ' 


Lewis VI. afterwards called Lewis the Grofs. 

Dimcul- 9 |"*HE degeneracy and turbulent difpofltions of the French, 
ties of ^ X at the time of the acceffion of Lezvis VI. had gone too 
Lewis the far to be fubdued, either by his authority or example; and 
Grofs at his power was too weak to effedfc a thorough reformation, 
the time The abfence of the great lords upon the crufade, fome of 
ofhisac- whom had more a£tual power than the king himfelf, and 
ceffion. whofe intereft it was to have cruftied thofe petty tyrants, 

was of great detriment to Lewis. The chief difficulty, how* 
ever, he had to encounter, arofe from the policy and ambi¬ 
tion of Henry I. king of England j who, being afraid left the 
dutchy of Normandy would be annexed to the French crown, 
privately fomented the dii'contents of that kingdom. The 
iaft, and indeed capital, difadvantage that Lewis lay under, 
arofe. from the weaknefs of his real influence; as he was in 
actual pofleffion of little more territory than Paris , Orleans 
Etatnps , Compegne , Melun , and Bourges. Thcfe eftates were 
often intercepted by thofe belonging to the factious barons; 
the chief of whom were the lords of Corbeil and Monte fa 
Puifet in Beaucc, de Couci, de Montfort , de Montlherre , and 
de Rochefort ; fo that the king had often great difficulty in 
bringing his forces into one body. 

His ad- To ballance thofe inconveniencies, Lewis had fome ad¬ 
vantages. vantages. The clergy, and the moft refpebtable of the 

French lords, who had been left at home, had a reliance up¬ 
on his valour, juftice, and moderation ; and chearfully lent 
him their affiftance, when they could do it with any meafure 
of fafety to themfelves. In like manner, the common peo¬ 
ple, who groaned under the intermediate tyranny of the 
king’s rebels, ferved them with reluctance, and were always 
ready to take arms for the crown when it was able to protect 
them. But the fecret, and afterwards open, intervention 
of Henry I. of England, defeated the belt laid fchernes of 
Lewis. 

He beats He was thirty years of age when he came to be foie mo- 
Henryl. of narch of France $ and had made an amazing progrefs in fuh- 
England. duing his rebels, when he quarrelled with Henry I. for hav¬ 
ing fupported them under-hand. Lewis demanded, that G/- 
fors on the Jpte Ihould be demolifhed. Plenty refuted to com¬ 
ply. Lewis challenged him to Angle combat; which Henry, 
haughtily and fcornfully, refufed : but Lewis beat him in 
the held; obliged Henry to conclude a peace, and to order 
his fon, IVilliam, to do him homage for the dutchy of Nor- 

manny ' 
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fMhdy: a ceremony which Henry refufed to comply with, as 

being too mortifying for a crowned head to fubmit to. 

Peace being thus reftored to France , by the a (Tift a nee 
which the great lords at home had afforded to Lewis, the lat¬ 
ter found himfelf at leifure to turn his arms entirely againft 
the rebellious vafTals of his crown ; but his coief allies be¬ 
came now too jealous of his power to. give him the fame af¬ 
fiance againft them that they had againft Henry, whom 
they both feared and hated. He befieged the infignificant 
caftle of Puifet three times before he could take and demo- 
]ifh it; and, as foon as, by his own valour, he was in a fair 
way of reftoring tranquility to his kingdom, Henry, without 
feeming to break the late treaty* created him frefli difturb- 
ances. The count de Blots , and Champagne , nephew to 
Henry, refufed to fubmit to Lewis , upon fome of thofe fri¬ 
volous pretexts for which the bold rebels of thofe times were 
never at a lofs. Lewis ferengthened himfelf by an alliance 
with Loulques, count of Anjou , fon to queen Bcrtrade , by her 
marriage with Foulques Rechin, who refufed to acknowledge 
Henry as his fuperior for the county of Maine , which he held 
in right of marriage 3 and he was joined likewife by the earl 
pf Flanders. 

Henry , on the other hand, on pretence of fupporting his The war 
nephew, carried over a llrong army to Normandy , which had between 
been invaded by the confederates. A battle enfuing, the them re- 
French army was totally defeated, and the earl of Flanders r.ewed, to 
was crulhed to death in the rout. Lewis was too wife a theadvan- 
prince, after this, to think of defolating his country l|y con- tag e of 
tinuing the war ; and Henry concluded an honourable peace Henry 3 
for himfelf at G'tfors . The count of Anjou did him homage 
for his county of Maine , as Alain III. did for his dutchy of 
Bretagne j and the whole was concluded by a double mar¬ 
riage : one, of William , Henry* s eldeft fon, with the heirefs 
of Anjou ; and the other, of one of Henry’s daughters with 
Alain, fon to the duke of Bretagne. About the fame time* 

Lewis married Adelaide , the daughter of the count of Man- 
rienne, anceftor to the dukes of Savoy and the prefent king y* 

of Sardinia. She proved, afterwards, a wife and virtuous 
princefs. 

Henry I. by this time, had thrown his elder brother, Ro~ sgair.ft 
hrt, into prifon ; and Lewis, who confidered Robert as his whom a : 
immediate vaffal, interefted himfelf ftrongly for his deliver- ne*v con-* 
ance; the rather, as he was preffed by Robert’s ion, William , federacy is 
who threw himfelf at the feet of Lezvis. The latter had, formed j 
already, fmafted too much from the king of England to pro¬ 
voke him afrelh ; but he informed William, that he was ready 
to afiift him to the utmoft, provided he could engage in his 

caufe the counts of Flanders and Anjou. William icpaired to 
the courts of thofe two princes, whom lie found tincerely 
nifpofed to ferve him, and to enter into a war again ft Henry. 
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This' jup&ure was inviting, as Henry was ftruggling wit if 
•vail difficulties id England , where he was become un™.,.. 


vail difficulties id England , where he was become unpopu¬ 
lar, through the great taxes he was obliged tb'injpofe upon 
his fubje&s ; and the imprifonment of hi's brother-in-law 

had created him a number of enemies. 


The confederates took the held, but, at firft, with no 
great fuccefs, as Henry had been before hand with them- 
and Lewis was obliged, with fome mortification, to retire! 

The difficulties of Henry encreafing, they took the field 
again while he was in England. He had given orders to his 
officers in Normandy , to keep themfelves, as much as poffible, 
within the walls of their fortified places, till he could come 
to their affiftance with an army. This left the confederates 

at liberty to ravage the open country ; and the earl of Fla^ 
ders even burnt the fuburbs of Roan , the capital of Nor- 


mandy . 

Henry was, all this while, taking meafures for affiffing 
them j and, having fomewhat accommodated his affairs in 
England , he carried over an army into Normandy ; great part 
of which he found in the hands of the confederates, who 
were upon their march to befiege N&yon. The arrival of 
Henry in Normandy encouraged the counts of Anjou and 
Champagne to take the field; and they joined him with fo 
much fpeed and fecrecy, that Lewis and his confederates 
were amazed, when, on their march to Noyon , they found 
they could not proceed without a general engagement. 

Lezvis drew out his army in two lines; the foremoft com¬ 
manded by TVilliam of Normandy , and the fecond by himfelf. 
Henry divided his army into three lines. In the front he 
placed the Normans , the middle line was commanded by 
himfelf, and the third by his Tons. William the Nor math 
charge was fo furious, that it broke the line of the Normans , 
who were moftly cavalry, and made a ftrong impreffion up¬ 
on the divifion commanded by Henry . The difpute was 
more fierce than bloody. Matthew Paris fays, that Henry 
muft have been cut down by William of Embroene , had it not 


been for the goodnefs of his helmet; but, that the king, 
recovering from the blow, beat the aggreflor from his horle 
and took him prifoner. 

but Lewis While the battle was doubtful, the king's fons brought 
and his a), up the body of referve, confiding of the Englijhmen at arms, 
lie/; are to- who decided" the vi&ory in favour of Henry , which prince 
taliy dc- did not reave the field till he faw it compleateci. Lewis, 
feared in a whofe perfon, during the battle, had been in as much dan- 
battle at ger as that of Henry , efcapcd on foot, with difficulty, to 

Noyr.n. Andely . The earl of Flanders , b ing mortally wounded, was 

carried off in a litter; and Henry returned, in triumph, to 


Roan. 

Lewis, finding he wac no match for the Englijh monarch 
in the field, apnlicd for affiftance to pope Calixtus II* who 

‘ VM 
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,$us then holding a council at Rbeims , with heavy com¬ 
plaints of Henry ; and his holinefs undertook to mediate be¬ 
tween them. 

The reader, in the courfe of our hiftory, has had but too 
many opportunities of obferving the prodigious influence of 
the papal power in that age. _ Henry of England was an ex¬ 
ception to the weaknefs of princes on that head j and, fol¬ 
lowing the example of his father, he refufed to be dictated 
to by the pope, either in his ducal, or regal, dominions. 

He paid him, however, the ufual deference due to his rank 
and authority ; but obliged Lewis to accept of the terms of 
peace he was pleafed to preferibe. It muff be acknow¬ 
ledged, that Lewis was, at this time, in no comfortable fftu- 
ation. The count of Anjou had been bought off by Henry, 
the earl of Flanders was dead of his wounds j and Normandy 
was entirely reduced to Henry’s obedience. 

A woeful accident, which happened at this time., turned Henry’s 
his triumphs into mourning. The Normans had imported two eldeft 
into France the vice of drinking ; to which the Englijh Tailors, fons, and 
who came over with Henry , were far from being averfe ; his chief 
and the crew of the fhip, which carried Henry’s two fons, lords, 
the earl of Cbejler , and the chief officers of his houlhold, drowned, 
being intoxicated, the (hip foundered in the entrance of the 
harbour, and all on board her were drowned. 

This accident altered the plan of Lewis’s conduct, and he 
renewed his intrigues for giving the dutchy of Normandy to 
William, the fon of Robert , who, at the fame time, married 
Sybilla, fecond daughter to the count of Anjou. The new 
count of Flanders , who was a Dane , joined Lewis and the 
count of Anjou (who had given William the dutchy of Mair 
enne, as his wife’s fortune) in their delign of giving Nor¬ 
mandy to William : but Henry’s credit with the pope defeated 
all their defigns ; for he obtained a divorce between WiUiain 
and the count of Anjou’s daughter, on account of confangui- 
nity. This was not fufficient for the purpofes of Henry $ 
for he entered into a league with the emperor of Germany , 

Henry V. who treated his excommunication at Rbeims with 
great indignation; and, on that account, invaded France 

with declarations that amounted next to adeftgn of conquer¬ 
ing i t. 


The danger of France became now a common caufe.to ail A greatar- 
the fubjedts of Lewis , and they afiembled under his banners my raifed 
to the number of two hundred thoufand ; a force which ter- in France 
rified the emperor to fuch a degree, that he abandoned his againftthe 
enterprize and retired into Germany. Lnuis , feeing himfelf German 
thus freed from danger, and at the head of fo noble an ar- invalion. 
my, propofed, before it was difmilTed, to put prince Wil¬ 
liam in poifeffion of the dutchy of Normandy \ but his great 
lords foon made him fenfible, that there was a great differ- 
£&c,e between defending the kingdom, and ferving the king. 
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of France and that they were refolved not to fet fo bad* 
precedent for themfelves and their pofterity as to affift him 
in a private quarrel he might have with any of hfs fubje&s 
They even told him, that Normandy, being pofTefTed by j 
powerful prince, who was able to ballance the influence of 
the crown, was neceflary for their fafety. In fhort, they re- 
fufed to obey Lewis ; but the vaft army he had aflembled ren¬ 
dered him more refpe&able in the eyes of all the other 
princes of Europe than he had ever been before. 

The Ori- The threatened invafion of France by the emperor Henry 
jdaiae pro- V. was fo alarming, that the banner of the abbey of 
disced. St. Dennis, which was no other than a crimfon flagfixttoa 

gilt lance or ftaff, was carried before Lewis, by way of 
fummons for all his fubjects who were capable of bearing 

arms to range themfelves under it. This banner has ever 
fince been known by the name of the Orifiamc ; and though 
it is firfl: mentioned in hiftory on this occafion, as the 
ftandard of rendezvous to all the French nation, we can 
fcarcely doubt that long before this time, either that or 
fome other flag was made ufe of for the fame purpofe; as 
the ready obedience paid to it by the fubjeCIs of Francs 
Sss was fo general. Henry I. was daunted by the appearance 
Vol.VIII. which Lewis made in the field. His fon-in-law the em- 
p. 432. peror was in the fame condition -as Lewis-, for the great 

German princes had refufed to follow him in an expedition 
which had not for its objedl the general welfare of the em¬ 
pire. Lewis however, by this time, had got the better of 
many prepoflefiions of his great lords, and had become 
popular. The earl of Flanders having been aflaflinated by 
his fubje&s, he had the credit to procure that dutchy for 
William, whom we have fo often mentioned, fon to duke 
.Affairs of Robert of Normandy . By this he gained two great points, 
Normandy as it rendered William a formidable opponent to Henry l. in 

his claim upon Normandy, and eftablifhed a precedent for 
his giving away a great fief of his crown. He was coun¬ 
teracted in a moft mafterly manner by Henry I. who married 
his daughter Matilda , the emprefs dowager of Germany, to 
young Geoffrey of Anjou, who has been fince fo.well known 
by the name of Plantagenet, and perfuaded his s father to go 
upon a ridiculous pilgrimage to the Holy Land, that he 
might have the foie management of his new fon-in-law’s 
affairs. As Henry had made that match only to be a coun¬ 
terbalance to the intereft of his nephew, the count of 
Flanders , he called to his affiflance another ally the earl of 
Champaigne, who took part with Thierri , count of Alface, 
who had a preferable right of blood, againft William , who 
died about this time, of an accidental wound. Thierri upon 
this, took pofleflion of the county of Flanders , and made 
his peace with Lewis by paying him homage. 
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In the year 1128, the affairs of Lewis were in fo pro- See 
mifiog a ftate that he ventured upon feveral regulations in p. 59. 
the laws and police of his kingdom, and after the example 
of his predeceffors he afiociated his eldeft fon Philip with t 

himfelf in the government. The expulfion of pope Innocent 
II. out of Italy , and his taking refuge in France gave great 
credit to the government of Lewis , and upon the death of 
young Philip , by a fall from his horfe, Leivis had intereft 
enough, by the affiftance of that pope, to fubftitute his 
fecond fon Lewis , as his aflociate, in a molt numerous 
aflembly of his ftates held at Rbcims. This meafure was the Leivis 
more neceflary, as the blunt honeft indignation of Lewis was difeon- 
every day breaking out in expreffions of deteftation at the certs his 
tyranny, oppreffion, and venality of his great lords, who great 
on that account had a&ualiy formed a fcheme for fetting. lords, 
afide his family from the fucceffion to the crown. The 
virtue of Lewis , even in that age, eftablifhed his throne in 
iecurity, and the raoft difaffe&ed of his fubje&s, notwith- 
ftanding all that Henry I. could do to the contrary, were 
reconciled to him, and revered him. The duke of Guienne 
and Aquitain , fetting out on a religious pilgrimage, had be¬ 
queathed his great dominions, little inferior to thofe of the 
crown of France , to his daughter Eleanor , on condition of 
her marrying young king Lewis. The marriage was ac¬ 
cordingly celebrated at Bonrdeaux , to the vaft joy and fatis- 
fafton of Lewis the Grofs , who had been for fome time in a 
declining ftate of health. When he thought he was draw¬ 
ing near to his end, taking his royal fignet from his own 
finger, he put it upon that of his fon, giving him at the 
fame time an advice that was worthy of a patriot king. 

Though he recovered from that illnefs, he refufed even 
afterwards to admit of any royal diftindtions about his per- 
fon; but they were more than fupplied by the acclamations 
of his grateful and happy people, who crowded about him 
as often as he appeared in public. His fatnefs, by which His death 
he obtained the name of Lexvis the Grofs , or Fat , haftened and cha- 
his death, which happened on the firft of Augufl 1137* in rafter, 
the fixtieth year of his age. Lewis the Grofs , is defervedly 
looked upon as one of the beft men that ever filled the 
throne of France , and his abilities muff have been as con- 
fpicuous as his virtues, if he had lived in better times, or 

enjoyed the fame opportunities of exerting the latter as the 
former. 



Lewis VII. or the Young. 

T H E nobles of France , who had been overawed dur- Troubles 

ing the late reign, renewed , their licentioufnefs under of Frame 
this prince, wh'o at the time of his accefiion to the crown a t the 
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ac.celficm was no more than eighteen years of age ; but, young as he 
of Lewis was, by the help of ftrong garrifons and a well difciplined 
Vli. army, he fuppreffed them. Stephen , earl of Boulogne , though 

not the direct heir of blood, was then king of England, and 
had afligned his dutchy of Normandy to his fon Eujlace , who 
Jiad married the After of Lewis the Young. Thibaut , earl of 
Champagne , elder brother to Stephen , was difcontented at the 
preference given to him and his family, and his difcon- 
tent was favoured by a difference which happened between 
Lewis and the court of Rome , on account of the latter fa¬ 
vouring the election of one Pierre de la Chatrc , who, againft 
the king’s inclinations, had been cbofen into the archbifhopric 
of Bourges. Pierre took refuge with the count of Champagne, 
whofe differences with the king rofe to fuch a heighr, that 
the count of Vermandois, ftrft minifter of Lewis, divorced 
bis wife, who was coufin to that count, and married Petro- 
r.illa, lifter to the queen of France. This fecond marriage 
■was condemned by the pope, ecclefiaftical cenfures were 
threatened, Lewis entered Champagne , ravaged the country, 
and burnt thirteen hundred people in one church. This in¬ 
humanity ftruck Lezuis vVith remorfe; he admitted Pierre de 
la Chatre to the archbifhopric, and convoking the members 
of his council, he laid before them a defign he had formed 
for expiating his crime, by taking upon him the crofs, and 
undertaking an expedition into the Holy Land. 

(Dppofite Two clergymen at that time governed the councils of 
chara&ers France : and one of them influenced thofe of almoft all 
of St. Ber- Europe. This was the famous St. Barnard, abbot of Clair- 
nard and vaux, a plaufible, but hot-brained enthufiaft, with a tongue 
Suger. and pen more polifhed than was common in that barbarous 

age, fo that not only his own cotemporaries received his 
dictates as oracles, but many authors of after ages have 
quoted his writings, as containing the trueft maxims of 
civil and ecclefiaftical polity j and in his life time he was 
confidered as a being between human and divine. The 
other, a contraft to St.Barnard, was Suger, commonly known 
by the name of Sugerius , abbot of St. Dennis. His ap¬ 
pearance was as mean as his birth ; but the folidity of his 
judgment, his unaft'eifled virtues, and the plainnefs of his 
manners, had placed him high in favour with the late king, 
who was an excellent judge of mankind, and with the 
moft difeerning princes of that age. St. Bernard affected to 
difapprove of the king’s undertaking the expedition in 
perfon, without the approbation of pope Eugene III. which 
was faon obtained, and then St. Bernard became an advo¬ 
cate for the expedition, with a zeal that rofe to frenzy, by 
his rendering the famStity of his perfon and character rc- 
fpo.nilble for its fucccfs. Suger complied fo far with the 
foolifh humour of the times, as not to difpaproveof Lewis's 
contributing towards the expedition in men and money ; 
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feat he perfifted firmly in his opinion that he ought not to 
! tend it in perfon, but to remain at home, for the wife 
Government of his people by his authority, and the promo¬ 
tion of their happinefs by his example. 

A general aflembly was convoked in 1147, at a little Anew 
village called Vere lay , or Vezelay , in Burgundy , lying be- crufade 
tween Auxerre and Nevers , and it was fo refpedtable for the under- 
tlicnity and number of its members, that it is diftinguifh- taken, 
ed in the French records by the name of the great parlia¬ 
ment. Here Bernard had an opportunity of difpaying all 
the frothy pomp of his eloquence. For want of a commo¬ 
dious church or houfe, the aflembly was held in a plain at 
the foot of a hill, on the brow of which a tribunal was 
erected, where St. Bernard was feated, fo that all might 
hear him. He produced the pope’s letter, he enforced the 
piety and devotion of the expedition ; he bewailed in the 
moft pathetical manner the condition of the Chrijlians in 
the Holy Land , and He reprefented the undertaking itfelf as 
being little lefs meritorious than if the adventurers were to 
march to relieve our Saviour from the crofs. His fpeech 
made fuch an impreflion upon the aflembly, that they were 
affe&ed with the fame enthufiafm which poflefied himfelf. 

The king fprung from bis throne, and receiving the crofs, 
which the holy father had entrufted with Bernard to beftow 
upon him, he placed himfelf upon the fame tribunal with 
the faint, and the air then refounded with the acclamations 

of the crofs, the crofs! , . 

Ridiculous as the fa& may feem to modern readers, this Names of 

crufading madnefs was fo epidemical, that even ladies were t h e cru- 
ifmittcn with it, and Eleanor the queen confort, was the f a d ers , 
fecond perfon in the aflembly who proftrated herfelf before 
the faint and received the crofs. Her example was followed 
by all the great men of the realm, the principal whereof 
were Robert , earl of Dreux , brother to the king; Alphonfo , 
earl of St. Giles ; Thierri , earl of Flanders ; Guy, earl of 
Hevcrs ; Renald , his brother, earl of Tonnerre ; Yves , earl of 
SoiJJons ; V/illiam , earl of Ponthieu ; Henry , the fon of 
Theobald , earl of Bids ; William , earl, of Varanncs ; Archi¬ 
bald de Bourbon j Enguerrand de Coiici ; Geoffry Ranconde 
Tailebourg ; Hugh d? Luftgnan j William de Courtenay ; Re- 
jiaud de Moniargis ; It bier de Tboci ; Guicher de Mongcay ; 

Everard de Brcteil ; Dreux de JIAouchi ; Manajjes de Built ; 

Ancel de Trenel j Guerin , his brother > Tp illia/n BoutciHer ; 

William Agilons de Trie j and among the prelates, Simon, 
bifhop of Noyon ; Godfrey , bifhop of Langres ; Ahum , bifhop 
of Arras ; Arnold, bifhop of Lifieux ; Herbert , abbot of 
St. Peter of Sens ; and Theobald , abbot of St. Calomb , oi the 
fame city. 

We have in the former part of this hiftory, which is See 
quoted in the margin, given a general but full account^of \ ol. vi,. 
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p» 113. this unhappy expedition ; and we fhall here confider it only 
& fe<l' as relative to France. The fury of the people affembied at 

Vezelay, to take the crofs, was fo ungovernable, that St. 
Bernard was obliged to throw them crofles in large bundles* 
which he had packed up for that purpofe, and thefe not 
fufficing, he even cut his garments into crofles ; but crofles 
being ftill wanting, he gave the people leave to crofs 
themfelves. The numbers of French who engaged them- 
felves in the expedition, are varioufly reported ; but the 
reader may form fome notion of the whole, when he is in¬ 
formed that the horfe amounted to eighty thoufand. 

Return of Lewis , infatuated as he was, refolved to call another afTem- 
Lenuis bly at Chatres , which proved to be very numerous; but 
from the the rage of crufading was fo far from fubfiding, that the 
RalyLand. members inflfted upon St. Bernard , to whom they attributed 

the gift of miracles, taking the command of the army. It 
was with fome difficulty that the good faint fucceedec! in 
declining this honour; but not before he had confulted the 
pope, who gave him leav-£. Queen Eleanor, who has a An¬ 
gular chara&er in hiftory, for her amorous complexion, 
and love of variety, attended her hufband, and was noted 
for her intrigues with a handfome young Turk) whom fhe 
fell in love with, and with Raimond, prince of Antioch, 

which he carried on fo openly, that it gave her hufband 

infinite uneafinefs. 

ibid. The difmal return of the French from this expedition, 

has been already related. It was in faft an expedition 
againft the Chrijlians who were fettled in Palejhne , and who 
by conqueft and intermarriages with the natives becoming 
proprietors of the country detefted the crufaders, and both 
openly and fecretly aflifted the infidels. Lewis , upon his re¬ 
turn to France, found the affairs of his kingdom in excellent 
order, by the wife and refolute adminiftration of Suge r , 
who together with the count of Vermandois, had been left 
rege n ts. 

Is civorc- The count of Dreux , brother to Lewis, endeavoured to 

ed from diferedit Suger , but the king difregarded his complaints after 
his queen, examining into the date of his kingdom and finances; all 

which were in fo fiourifhing a condition, that he forgot 
the miferies, diftreffes, and difgraces he had differed in his 
unfortunate expedition. The behaviour of his queen 
however, ftill ftuck in his mind, and he refolved at all 
events to be divorced from her. He was entirely fenfibieof 
her infidelities to his bed, but he was too proud to make 
that the ground of his fuing for a feparation. Another, anna 
never failing expedient was at hand ; that of confanguinity, 
of which, Lewis , upon the death of his able minifter Suger, 
refolved to avail himfelf. For this purpofe, he convoked 

at Beaujenci , a council of bifhops, before whom he laid his 

cafe. The queen was fo far from oppofing, that fhe aflifted 

him 
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t)im in his fuit, and the divorce was accordingly pronounc¬ 
ed on pretence of the parties being coufins. The lords of 
Qqfcony were obliged to fwear to the confanguinity. 

Mr. Voltaire , in the additions to his General Hiftory, dif- Remark 
covers greater unacquaintance with the canon law and the on Vol- 
pra&ice of the times, when he fays, that if the marriage tain . 
was null, that the two daughters who were born of that 
marriage muft have been baftards, and yet that they were 
both married afterwards as legitimate daughters of Lewis. 

Thar author ought to have known, that a marriage might 
in thofe days have been declared invalid, without the ilfue 
pf that marriage being deemed illegitimate, provided it 
appeared that the marriage on the woman’s part was con¬ 
tracted bona fide , which leems to have been the cafe with 

Eleanor. 

As toLeiuis, his behaviour on this occafion can fcarcelybe 

paralleled j for he reflored to the lady all her vaft fortune. 

Her conduct in forwarding the divorce is eafily accounted 
for, when we acquaint the reader, that fhe had by this time, 
thrown her eyes upon the moil fprightly, handfome, and 
powerful prince in Europe , young Henry , duke of Normandy , 
count of Anjou and Maine , fon to Geoffrey Plantaganet and 
the emprefs Maud , and prefumptive heir to the crown of 
England. By this marriage, Henry became more powerful 
than Lewis was within the kingdom of France ; and the 
match having been forefeen and foretold by many, parti¬ 
cularly Suger , expofed the king and his romantic notions to 
ridicule ; and hence we are told that he obtained the epithet 
of Young, as not being likely to grow old by experience. 

Leivis faw his error, when it was too late, and linked Henry of 
himfelf with Stephen , who was looked upon as the ufurper England 
of England, and his fon Eufiace , count of Boulogne. This defeats all 
attachment proved to be impolitic chiefly through the amaz- his anta« 
ing abilities of young Henry , who when he was no more gonifts. 
than twenty years of age, was equal to all the duties either 
of the field or the cabinet. Eufiace attacked Normandy , and 
Geoffrey , Henry’s younger brother, allied himfelf with Lewis ; 
but the fuperiour genius of Henry defeated all their defigns, 
for having brought Lewis to content to a truce, he and his 
mother went over to England , and Eufiace dying in the 
mean time, he fucceeded peaceably to that crown, which 
was his right by blood. 

Though Lewis , after the expiration of the truce, invaded The po- 
Normandy , yet he met with perpetual defeats and difap- pularity 
pointments, and he was obliged to make peace with Henry , of Lenvis 
who was the moft generous prince of his age. Lewis had when he 
now no dependence, but upon the affe&ions of his fubje&s, returned 
which he had merited by the goodnefs of his own heart, from the 
and his attention to their welfare. He married Conflantia , HolyLand . 
daughter to. don AlonJo i king qf Ca/lile } whom he had 
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an interview with, while he was upon 2 pilgrimage to the 
ferine of St. 'James of Compoftella. 

His war Upon his return in 1155* he was fo entirely beloved by 

with the the nobles as well as the populace, that they fwore a tea 
count of years peace among themfelves, or in other words, that they 
Tboloufe . would not decide their private quarrels by the fword, but 

refer them to public juftice. Notwithftanding thofe, and 
many other precautions that Lewis took for the tranquillity 
of his kingdom, ambition broke into it. Henry of England 
looked upon Lewis in a compaffionate, but contemptible 
light, and omitted nothing that could keep him eafy. He 
wrote him foothing letters, made him agreeable prefents, 
and pretended to truft him with his molt important con¬ 
cerns ; but was all the while carrying on his own ambitious 
defigns. He claimed, in right of his wife, the county of 
Tboloufe, which he faid had been only mortgaged by one of 
her anceftors to the then count, who had married the widow 
of Eujlace, count of Bologne , filter to Lewis. The count 
of Tbolouje was brave, and made a noble defence in his 
capital againft Henry , who befieged it. Lewis raifed an 
army, gave the command of one half of it to his brother, 
the count of Drcux , while he himfelf led the other to the 
relief of Tboloufe , upon which Henry », out of a pretended 
deference and refpedi for the king, raifed the fiegej but con¬ 
tinued his war againft the count of Tboloufe. It lafted two 
years, and was terminated by a peace, which did not how¬ 
ever, clear up the point of property in difpute between 
Henry and the count. Henry performed homage to Lewis 
for his dutchy of Normandy as his fon Henry did for the 
counties of Anjou and AAatne ; and it was ftipulated that 
Richard , Henry s fecond fon, feould abandon the daughter 
of a count of Barcelona , to whom he had been contracted, 
to marry one of the daughters of Lewis , and that he feould 
inherit the rich dutchy of Guicnnc. 

See The queen of Lewis dying in the year 1160, and leaving 

p. 65. only two daughters, he at the requeft of his nobility, mar- 
and Vol. ried Adelaide , daughter to the count of Champagne. This 
YIH* match gained Lcivis a coniiderable accelfion of ftrength. 
p. 448. In the difpute between the popes Alexander III. and Victor 
/et jeq. IV. Lewis and Henry befriended the former, and made pre¬ 
parations for refilling an invafion of France , which was 
threatened by the emperor in favour of the latter. Alexander 
held a council at Tours , and had the glory of feeing the 
kings of France and England , performing the office of 
grooms, and holding each of them a ftirrup of his horfe, 
while he proceeded with the moft folemn gravity to a mag¬ 
nificent tent ere&ed for him in the French camp. 

The differences that afterwards happened between his 

fiolinefs and Henry , on account of Thomas Becket , arch- 

bifeop of Canterbury , belongs properly to the hiftory of 

England $ 
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England j but the king of France was involved in its eonfe- 
quences, and for fome time a war was carried on between 
him and Henry on that account. We are here to obferve, 
that tho’ Lewis was deftitute of the towering genius and abi¬ 
lities of his cotemporary Henry, yet he had ufeful parts, and 
fuch as improved fo much by experience, that he at laft 
balanced the great power of that monarch in France. This 
he did chiefly by exciting among his great lords a jealoufy 
of their being in danger from Henry’s inordinate ambition, 
niore than from the legal exercife of his prerogative as king 
of France . 

This jealoufy operated fo ftrongly upon the French no- Peace be- 
bility, that, in 1167, Henry concluded a peace with Lewis tween 
at Montmariel , where Henry in perfon did homage for Nor- Henry and 
mandy, as his two fons Henry and Richard, did for the Lewis, 
counties of Anjou and Maine , which belonged to the former, 
and for the dutchy of Guienne, which was the inheritance 
of the latter. As to Bretagne , it owed a double homage, 
and was to devolve upon Henry’s fon Geoffrey, it being a fief 
of Normandy , as Normandy was of France. 

The eldeft fon of Henry of England, being married to a Domeftic 
daughter of Lewis, was far from contributing to the repofe troubles of 
of either kingdom. Lewis confiding in the affections of his Henry XI, 
fubjedts quarrelled with Henry , becaufe his eldeft fon had 
been crowned in England while his wife was in France. On 
that pretext he invaded Normandy, and never two families 
were fo much embroiled by intermarriages, as thofe of 
France and England were. Lewis clapped up a hafty peace, 
upon Henry promifing that his daughter fhould be crowned 
in form, and prevailed with Henry to fuffer him, his fon and 
daughter to pafs fome time with him at the French court. 

Henry, notwithftanding the fuperiority of his genius over 
all the princes of his age, was fubjedt to failings, that were 
in thofe days fatal to his repofe. He had in a hafty ill-timed 
fit of pafficn, hroptfome words, which fome of his officious 
followers interpreted into a defire that Bechet , arebbifhop of 
Canterbury, and the firebrand of his kingdom, fhould be 
affaflinated, which they performed ; and the guilt both at 
home and abroad was charged to Henry. He foon found 
himfelf unable to get the better of the public odium, which 
was inflamed by the pope and his clergy, and Lewis took 
meafures for aggravating his diftreffes. He infpireil his 
fon-in-law young Henry , with a hatred and diffidence of 
his father. The two other brothers, Rickard ami Geoffrey, 
and, at laft, queen Eleanor herfelf, entered into a confpiracy,. 
which was laid for dethroning the elder Henry. 

The wickednefs and unnaturaiity of this period is hardly Reflection 
credible. It had its root in the papal power. Princes on the 
and people were taught to believe that no moral obligation wicked- 
suuld fubfift but in the breaft of the pontiff, and thus they nefs 

h,d 
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the times had no rule of condu& but his didates, which fometimea 
and how proceeded from pride, and capricioufnefs, but oftener from 
accounted intereft and ambition. All fentiments of nature were 
for. therefore ftifled, and all merit was comprized in a blind, buc 

furious devotion to the roman pontiff. If any prince could 
have got the better of this general infatuation, Henry II. 0 f 
England would ; but he was forced to yield to the ftream of 
prejudice and prepofleflion, He faw, all of a fudden, his 
own family in arms againft him, and his enemies multiply¬ 
ing in every quarter. Happily for Henry , the rage of im¬ 
plicit devotion to the papal will was not fo ftrong among 
the common people as among their fuperiors. This is eafily 
accounted for, when we refledl upon the avarice of the 
ecclefiaftics, who did not think it worth their while to 
beftow the fame pains upon the poor as the rich. Henry 
was indeed obliged to fubmit to many mortifications; but 
by the afliftance of his faithful fubje£ts he rofe fuperior to 
them all, by defeating the complicated and unnatural con- 
fpiracy which had ’been formed againft him. 

New dif- Scarcely was a reconciliation between the kings of France 
ferences and England effedled, than new differences broke out. 
between Henry , for reafons which hiftory has not been able to un* 
the kings fold, had kept the daughter of Lewis, Alice, who was bc- 
of France trothed to his fon Richard , at his court, without their being 
and Eng - married. Public fame was clamorous againft Henry on that 
land . account, and Lewis demanded juftice of the pope. Henry 

in his defence made fome frivolous allegations of the terms 
of the marriage not having been fulfilled ; and his holinefs 
not treating the matter with any degree of afperity, the two 
monarchs were not only reconciled, but agreed to accom¬ 
pany each other in an expedition to the Holy Land. This 
meafure feems to have been agreed to merely to pleafe the 
pope; for Henry had not the leaft inclination to perform his 
engagement, and Lewis found it impra<fticable. 

The wife of Lewis , by this time, had brought him a fon, 
who was afterwards fo well known by the name of Augujlus. 
This young prince was the hope of the French monarchy* 
and his horfe running away with him, juft as he began to 
learn to ride, he parted a whole night in a foreft, but re¬ 
turned the next day. This made fuch an impreffion upon 
the fpirits of his father, that he performed a pilgrimage to 
the fhrine of St. Thomas Bechet , at Canterbury , where he 
met with a noble and generous reception from Henry. Re¬ 
turning to France , he felt the approaches of death, by the 
attacks firft of a pally, and then of an apoplexy. He gave 
orders for the fpeedy coronation of his fon, young Philips 
which Was performed with great regularity and folemnity. 
The right of the archbifhop of Rbeims to crown the kings 
of France W3S confirmed. Young Henry of England perform¬ 
ed his homage as duke of Normandy , and the earl ot Flanders * 

who 
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who afled as firft minifter to Lewis, and guardian to his 

f on carried the fword of ftate. 

Lewis did not long furvive this ceremony, nor the mar- Death and 
• 2 „ e of young Philip with that count’s neice; for he died progeny 
on the eighteenth of September 1180, when he was fixty of Le-zvis 
e a rs of age. Some account of this prince’s family may the Young, 
ferve to elucidate the fubfequent parts of this hiftory. His 
firft wife Eleanor , to whom he behaved fo generoufly, and 
who by all accounts was a woman of unbounded intrigue, 
died fixty feven years after he married her. The two 
daughters he had by her, were Mary , wife to Henry count 
of Champagne , and Alice , who married Thibaut , count of 
Blois, brother to the faid count. Lewis by his fecond mar¬ 
riage with Conjlantia of Cajlile , had likewife two daughters, 

Margaret , married to Henry the younger, king of England ; 
and afterwards, having no children by him, to Bela HI. 
icing of Hungary. This princefs becoming a widow the 
fecond time, devoted the remainder of her life to be fpent 
in the Holy Land ; and fhe died at Potolemais , in 1197. The 
other fifter, Alice , died unmarried. Lewis , by his third wife, 

Adelaide , daughter to Thibaut, count of Champagne , a princefs 
of great merit and beauty, had befides his fucceflor Philip 
Augujlus , two daughters, Alice , whofe hiftory is fo myfte- 
rious, and who had been long contrafted to Richard of 
England j but was afterwards married to William , count of 
Ponthieu , and died in 1195. The name of his fecond 
daughter by the fame marriage, was Agnes. When fhe was 
but ten years of age, fhe was contra&ed to Alexius Comnenes , 
emperor of Conjlantinople ; and next year their marriage was 
celebrated with great magnificence. She afterwards marri¬ 
ed the murderer and fucceflor of her hufband, Andronicus I. 
and he likewife being dethroned and murdered, fhe married 
Theodore Bramas , lord of Adrianople. As to Adelaide , the 
third wife of Lezvis, fhe gave her hufband a moft magni¬ 
ficent interment in a monaftery of his own founding, at 
Barbeau on the Scisie. His body was put into his tomb 
with a golden crofs at his breaft, and rings on his fingers. 

His monument was afterwards opened by Charles IX. who 
found the body entire, with the above ornaments, and he 
himfelf wore the rings. AVe fhall afterwards have occafion 

to mention queen Adelaide. 



Philip II. 

HILIP II. whofe various epithets of the gift of God, He is fuc- 
magnanimous, and conquering, fettled at laft, into ceeded by 
that of Augujlus was fifteen years of age at the time Philip An- 

of his acceffion to the throne, and gave early proofs of his gujlus. 

genius 



furnamed Auguftus, 
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genius for government. The count of Flanders , a&ed as filj 
tutor or firfl minifter ; but he took the executive power into 
his own hands* and began his reign with two popular acts 
The firft was the banifhment of all buffoons and jefters' 
from his court, and c'f the ‘Jews who were noted for their 
ufurious practices, out of his kingdom. The nobility at¬ 
tempted to protect them ; but they were obliged to yield to 
the king, who was fupported by his people. 

The kingdom of France being then in profound tranqui* 
lity, the great armies which had been raifed by the late 
king, and Henry of England , were unemployed, and the 
kingdom filled with difbanded foldiers, whom Philip ex¬ 
terminated by cutting off nine thoufand of them at one 
blow. He ordered the great towns of his kingdom to be 
walled in for preventing furprizes, and their ftreets to be 
paved ; and when his commands were tardily obeyed hd 
law them executed in perfon. Philip , in imitation of hb 
predeceffors, courted the affedlions of the lower clergy and 
people, in which he was fuccefsful, and during the whole! 
courfe of his reign he experienced the benefits of that 
policy. 

His mother, queen Adelaide , was difgufted with the credit 
which the count of Flanders had obtained with Fhilip y and 
did all (he could to divide them ; and to prevent her fon’s 
marrying the princefs Ifabel , neice to that count, who had 
bellowed upon her the county of Artois , and a large eftate 
lying along the Lys. Philip affedled to be independent of 
advice and authority; and notwithftanding his mother’s 
remonftrances, he married the lady, and they were crowned 
at Rhcims , to the great difguft of that prelate, by the arch- 
bifhop of Sens. The queen dowager, and the young 
king of England fled to Henry II. with the lords of their 
factions, and he invaded France , where Philip received him 
at the head of a numerous and well appointed army. The 
count of Flanders was for leaving the quarrel to be decided 
by the fvvord ; but Philip {fill difdaining to be tutored, 
Ihewed himfelf equally ready to fight or to treat, and Henry 
demanding a conference, was amazed at his firmnefs and 
fagacity. A treaty was concluded, by vtfhich the queen 
mother and her followers were reffored to their feveral 
ranks and eftates. This agreement difobliged the count of 
Flanders , and he linked hiinfelf with the cardinal of Cham¬ 
pagne, brother to the queen dowager, and the duke of 
Burgundy . Philip was refolvcd to be beforehand with the 
confederates, ana furprizing that duke’s fon in one of his 
cafldes, he reduced them to reafon. We may form fome 
idea of the genius of the French nobility at that time, by 
obferving, that the only motive they alledgcd for their 
rebellion, was the danger they were in from the kings 
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Upon the death of the countefs of Flanders, who had Difpute 

been heirefs to the county of Vermandois, the emperor of about the 
Germany flept in to the afliftance of the count, when Philip Verman * 
offered to annex that county to his crown. This was ano- Jus. 
ther quarrel, excited by the jealoufy of the nobility againft 
the king. Philip affirmed that the alienation of the county 
of Vermandois from the crown, ough^ to laft no longer than 
the life of the late countefs, and notwithflanding all the 
efforts made by the count and his friends, Philip reannexed 
it to his domain, and left nothing to the count of Flanders 
but the towns of Perron , and St. Quintin. 

In 1182, Henry the young king of England, died in France , 
upon which Philip reclaimed from the elder Henry, Gifors , 
and the Vexln, wnich had been given to his filler Margaret 
as a dowry. A reconciliation followed, by the elder Henry 
performing homage to Philip, for all the lands he held in 
France, and promifing that nis fon Richard fhould marry the 

princefs Alice. . f 

The unhappy paffion which the elder Henry is fuppofed Henry s 

to have entertained for that princefs, was a fruitful fource paffion for 
of calamity to his reign and perfon. It gave the princes of the prin- 
his family and his queen Eleanor, whom he kept prifoner ce ^ s ARtt. 
for twelve years before her death, a perpetual fubjedl for 
complaint and diflatisfa&ion; and Henry’s fecond fon, 

Geoffrey, duke of Bretagne , pretending that Henry had not 
done him juftice, by refufing to add the county of Maine 
to his dutchy, took refuge at the court of his father-in-law 
Philip , but died of the bruifes he received by the fall of his 
horfe at a tournament. The fcene that followed juflifies the 
fevereft of our animadverfions upon the morals of that age* 

Geoffrey left Arthur, a pofthumous fon, by Conjlance , daughter 
of Philip ; and the right of that fon in the fucceffion was 
undoubtedly preferable to that of John, Geoffrey’s younger 
brother. Philip protected his daughter and ner fon againft 
the Englijh princes, Richard and John, the count of Flanders , 
and the German emperor, and belieged Ghateauroux ; but the 
fiege was raifed by the elder Henry. A legate of the pope 
interceeded, and the common method of reconciliation took 

place,-by all the princes fwearing to take upon them the 
crofs. 

Richard, the head-ftrong prince of England, infligated by War be- 
his father, renewed the quarrel about the county of tween 
Fhdoufe, then belonging to count Raimond, and he invaded Frances n 4 
it> as Philip, in aid to the count, did the Englijh king’s England\ 
poffeflions in France . Henry propofed that the princefs 
Alice fhould marry his fon, John ; but this propofal was re¬ 
medied, as that prince maintained a fecret correfpondence 
with Philip . The pope, bribed by Englijh gold, ordered his 
legate to interpofe, which he did, but in vain ; and prince 
Richard of England , put himfelf under the protection of 

Vpl. X. h king 
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king Philip. With their joint forces they befieged and took 
Alans , in thofe days, one of the ftrongeft cities in Europe. 
Henry was obliged to fly to Chinan ; but the count of* 
Flanders , and fomc other great vaftals of the French crown,' 
unwilling to fee Philip too powerful, refufed to ferve hini' 
any longer again ft a prince, who like Hen r y , had taken 
upon himfelf the vows of the erufade. This obliged Philip 
again to agree to a perfonal conference with Henry, which 
was broken off by a portentous clap of thunder. The con¬ 
ference was renewed, and a folid peace eftablifhed. Philips 
in confideration of a large fum paid in ready money, con- 
fented to rcftore all that Henry had loft in France, and prince 
J Richard, after his return from the Holy Land, was to marry 
the princefs Alice. This reconciliation had fo much the 
marks of fincerity, that Philip , at Henry’s earneft requeft, 
fhewed him the lift of confederates againft him ; at the 
head of which ftood the name of his beloved fon, John. 
Death of This is faid to have affeCled Henry fo deeply, that upon his 
Henry return to Chinan , ^he died of vexation, and left his crown 
king of with his malediction to his fon RichardPhilip’s ally. 
England. Never were two princes worfe paired than Richard and 

We have 'already given their characters. 



Philip 


were. 


Vo!. VII. Philip was more cool, and lefs open than Richard, who was 

likewife his fuperior in bodily ftrength and feats of arms; 


p. 160. 
st fra. 


both of them were luftful, and avaricious, and, notwithftand 
ing appearances, they had conceived a rooted hatred for 
each other. They agreed in nothing but their frantic ex¬ 
pedition to the Holy Land, and there is fomc reafon for be¬ 
lieving that in this, they had feme interefted views; the 
Chrifhans having at that time poiTeftion of lome noble ports 
and territories near the Levant. 

Before Philip fet out on the expedition, fome of hi? 


fets out counsellors endeavoured to perfuade him to remain at home. 



on a 
erufade 


ibid. 


His mother, and the archbiffcop of Rbsims , who expeiftcd 
to be regents during his abfence, flattered him with the 
fuccefs of his enterprise : but he limitted their authority by 
a deed, which he drew up in the nature of a teftament, and 
to which he appointed overfeers. VVe have already re- 


i '.bid. 

m 

p. 101. 


counted the fatal fuccefs of this expedition. Philip , without 
felling the great pofts of his crown, could not have com- 
manded the expence which it required ; ana aiter joining 
the crufaders at the fiege of Jeon, he began to fee the folly 
of his enterprize. 

The quarrel between him and Richard, king of Eng¬ 
land, has been already mentioned *, but the particulars 
are referred to this place. After the queen dowager of Eng¬ 
land had perfotmed homage to Philip for the dutchy of 
Guienne, he ioined his army with that of Rickard , and they 
marched in company as far as Lyons , where they feparated, 

Philip towards the Alps, being to embark at Genoa, while 

* ' Richard s 
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dezvoos of both was appointed at Sicily , from whence they 
'were to proceed in con.jun&ion to the Holy Laud. 

Tancred was then king of Sicily, and his right was difput- See 
ed by Con fiance, wife to the emperor Henry , Philip's ally ; Vol. X. 
but Tancred had imprifoned the queen dowager, 'Joan, lifter n. ~' 0 . * 
to Richard. 1 ancred was obliged to diflerrsble with his two etfeo. 
powerful guefts, and upon the arrival of Richard , who de- Richard 
manded his lifter to be Yet at liberty, Tancred evaded the 
demand. Richard upon this attacked the city of Mejftna , 
and grofsly affronted Philip for offering to interpofe, becaufe 
his troops were actually in poftetiion of that city. This 


infuhs 

Philip, 


afp 


generally faid, that he had formed 
for cutting off' Richard and his army. 


•p to the laff degree, and it is 


T, 


army. This was betrayed to 
retried at Philip's not having 


Richard by Tancred , who was n 
prbperly i'upported him, and the quarrel went very high! 
Richard , impetuous, haughty, and overbearing, 
terms with Philip . Both his troops and finances 


✓ 

kent 


no 


were jn a 


Tan 


gold* in latisfacfrion for a debt, which feems to have been 
little better than pretended. 

After many altercations, the {hams of blafting a holy ex¬ 
pedition by perfonal diffentions, brought the twd kings once 
more to a parley. Philip inlifted upon Richard marrying his 
lifter Alice , which he pofitively refufed, becaufe fhe had been 
debauched by his father, and becaufe his mother was then 
in treaty for marrying him to Berengaria , a Navarrefe 
princefs ; a match which actually took place. He offered 
however,' to reftore the dowry, which had been configned 
with Alice , and which confiftcd of towns and eftates. In 
'fhort, the Ihame of returning after the pompous declara¬ 
tions with which they fet out, and the prodigious prepa¬ 
rations they had made, more than any other motive, pre¬ 
vailed with the two kings to patch up a Teeming accommo¬ 
dation, that they might fave appearances ; and Philip failed 
for Syria , leaving behind him Richard , who was daily ex- 
pefting his bride, and his mother in Sialy. 

We have, already, fully treated of the operation 


; in the See 

Holy Land , and all we (hall add on that fubjerff is, that the Vol. VII. 
haughtinefs of Richard on all occaffons towards Philip was p. 163. 
infupportable, which determined the latter at all events etjtq, 
upon returning to France , after the Chrijiians had taken Ungene- 
Ptolemais or Aeon . It is certain however, that Philip, on rous con- 
this occafion, a<ffed with great duplicity. He harboured in dud of 
his breaft thoughts of vengeance, which he durff not at- the iat:er, 
tempt to gratify upon the foot, but referved them for his who re- 
return to France. He difdained the affumed fuperiority of turns 

his i hut woe m r nn :i<; to (wear to Richard that homp. 


H h 2 


he 
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would 


VoL X. 
p. 71. 

ct /eg. 


left him a body of troops under Eudes of Burgundy. 


and 


Philip 


Celcjl 


could not obtain it, and in general bis reputation fuffered by 
the manner in which he left Syria, tho* it was, perhaps, the 
wifelt a£lion of his life. His reception in France however. 


Philip 


was lucn as teihhed the joy or hts moje 
He encreafed their regard for his perfon, 

Richard of England had hired fome of tl 
fubje& to a prince called the old man ol 
murder him in the fame manner as they 1 
Montferrat , upon the ftreets of Tyre. 
ftrong an apprehenfion of this event, that he railed a body 
guard, properly armed, to defend him againft all furprizes j 
and he fent a meflenger with prefents to deprecate the 
wrath of the old man of the mountain, who ingenuoufly 
told him, that he had given orders for the aflaflination of the 
marquis of Montferr at , not becaufe he ’ ,1 ' QC # <rhnyA^ 


■ 

He mar¬ 
ries a 

Dani/h 


with the king of England. 
Philip’s queen, Jjabella 


of 


abfence, he 


Jngerberge , daughter of JValdemar , and lifter to 


Denmark. His motive for this match was 
princefs. mean and mercenary. He infilled upon Canute making over 

to him all the claim the Danes had upon England ; a (molt 
ridiculous refignation,) and upon his lending him a fleet for 
making it good, which Canute refufed. Philip’ s heart was 
fo much bent upon being revenged of Richard, that he en¬ 
tered into a fecret confederacy and correfpondence with 
John , Richard’s younger brother, afterwards the unhappy 
. and mean fpirited king of England. 

T -rx , r , . . , O - 0 . /• 


Vo!.VIII 

p, 461. 

tft /eg- 


Upon Richard being made prifoner by the duke of Aujl 


Henry 


Philip 


peror a large fum for the perfon of Richard j but the im- 
prifonment of that monarch had fo much difgufted the 
German princes, that Henry durft not ftrike the bargain. 
Philip , however, refolved to avail himfelf of his connections 
with John, and fent a moll unmanly denunciation to 
Richard , while in prifon. The grounds of his quarrel'were, 
that Richard had not performed the compact they had en¬ 
tered into in Sicily , by reftoring his filter's fortune, and that 
lhe herfelf was detained a prifoner in Rouen. When Philip 
fTe takes took the field and attacked Normandy , he found molt of 

the places there unprovided for defence, 
arid after putting a ltrong garrifon into the cattle, he gave up 
the town itfelf to John ; but he failed in an attempt he made 
upon Rouen , and he found the whole of his conduct againft 
Rickard fo difagreeable to his great nobles that he was at 

isn't obliged io con fent to Richard’s beii 

tins 


Fur tux. 


He 


<3 
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dated to John by a meffage, in which he defired 


4C9 


him to tak 

unchained. 


conduct of Philip, 


was disapproved, of, not only by the French, but the other tinues be- 


Europe ; reclaimed the plac.es 
rom h.im in Normandy. .Philip 


which the other tween 


him bv Richard 


belieeing Verneuil upon which Ri 


Bard 


brother John is (aid to have .made his peace with him by 
treacherously an.d inhumanly, cutting the throats ,of three 
hundred French officers after inviting them to an entertain- 
mpnt This :fa& however, wants conformation ; but it is 


certain, that, 

E 


out 


foon after, 

1 

R 


hafty 
tglijb to 
took th 

Philip 


immediately difperfed. Some negotiations followed this, 
but to no purpofe, but Richard having forced Philip to a 
battle, beat his army near Pcndofmc ; and the French chan¬ 
cery, containing the moft important .archieves of the king¬ 
dom, which always attended their kings in the field, fell 
into the hands of the, Englijh monarch. A frefli mvaiion of 
Normany by. Philip followed^, and a moil, bloody war was 
carried on without any decifive advantage to either party, 
till both became fenfible of their folly and temerity. The 
pope’s legate mediated between them, and a truce was con¬ 
cluded, which.terminated in November 1195, in a definitive 
treaty, by which the princefs Alice ^ the great bone of con- 
tentipn between the two monarchs, was delivered out of 
prifori and married to the count of Ponthieu. 

Though Richard was incomparably a better general than Richara 
Philip; .and his troops fuperior in every refpe£l; yet the re f 0 rms 
defire of revenge had blinded him fo much, that he loft all his C on* 
the advantages which his fiiperiority gave him* Fhe late du£t. 
definitive peace which had been concluded, at Louvicvs^ aid 

V - - * Philip . . JfcJ 

Normandy , on pretence 

Richard ; who had by nature great parts wnen tney were 
unclouded by paffion, and now, perceived the miitakes he 
had been guilty of and the neceffity of feconding courage by 

e gave his fifter Joan , the queen dowager o» 


of revenging an injury done by 



jiolic 

Ao/v: in "marriage to the count of Tholou/e, ana naucrcu- 

hopes of making young Arthur , 

fuccefior in - the throne of 


the Bretons with the 


He 


Geoffr 


fon, his 


w — 

England . - „ „, n ..- - . . . . 

of Flanders , by promifing to afixft him in recovering the 

' ‘ Being thus ftrengthened with confe- 

otforlf prl on all hands.. The Count of 


^ J # I 

of Artois . 


county 

derates, Philip was attacked or 

• Hh 3 


Flanders 
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Flanders befieged Arras . The fiege was raifed by Philip, 
who, in purfuing the count entangled his army fo much* 
that he had almoft loft it, and was obliged to make peace 
with the count, upon no very honourable terms for himfelf. 
Baldwin , count of Flanders , attempted, after this, to mediate 
between Richard and Philip , but to little purpofe, till by 
the intervention of pope Innocent III. a five years truce was 
concluded. This truce probably would have been as in¬ 
effectual as thofe preceeding it; but Richard was in 1199, 
ignobly killed by an arrow from a caftle, which he was be¬ 
gging* that he might difpoffefs its owner, who was his 
vaffal, of a mafs of treafure he had found. 

Philip Though Philip Augujlus , is by the hiftorians of France 
parts with efteemed to have been both brave and politic ; yet it is 
his wife, certain, that his paflions hurried him, as well as Richard, into 

capital overfights. He treated the powerful vaffals of his 
crown too harfhly and ignominioufly, in the difputes they 
had with him ; and he was apt to carry his revenge too far. 
He had from the firft night of cohabitation, conceived an 
averfion for his queen Ingerburge , though a beautiful and 
deferving princefs, and he had confined her in a monaftry, 
and had a&ually married Agnes , daughter of a Dalmatian 
duke. Ingerburge* s brother, the king of Denmark , refented 
the injury done to his filler, and complained to the pope, 
who pronounced Philip*s lecond marriage to be void, 
though he had obtained a divorce from certain French 
bilhops, on pretence of confanguinity. 

As Philip was diftraCledly fond of Agnes, he paid no regard 
to the papal mandate, and he made ufe of the Handing 
army which he kept on foot for overawing the pope and his 
clergy, whom ‘ he. taxed and oppreffed moft unmercifully 
for fome time; but at laft, the terrors of excommunication 
and ecclefiaftical cenfures overcame his refolution ; and he 
humbly applied to the pope for a farther revifion of his 
fecond marriage, which was granted. In this however, he 
had no better fuccefs than before, and perceiving that a 
final determination was to be pronounced agaioft him, he 
took Ingerburge out of her monaftery, and mounting her be¬ 
hind himfelf upon the fame palfrey, he conduced her as his 
queen, to Paris , where he owned her as fuch, while his 
other wife Agnes died of vexation. As his fecond marriage 
had been con trailed bona fide upon the part of Agnes , the 
fon and daughter he had by her were legitimated. 

Queen The prodigious poffeifions which the royal family of Eng- 
Eleanor land had in France , were perpetual fourccs of misfortunes 
takes part to both kingdoms. Old queen Eleanor of Guicnne , formerly 
with her queen confort of France , and afterwards wife to Henry II. 
fon John, of England , was yet alive, and faw her youngeft fon John 

on that throne. It is plain, that the kings of England, 
dukes of Normandy , did not think themfeive.s obliged to 

obferve 
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obferve a regular fucceflion to England , becaufe John fate 
on the throne in prejudice of Arthur , fon to Geoffrey , 
his elder brother, and that Eleanor Tided with John , 
through the hatred fhe entertained for Conjlance , Arthur's 
mother. What is more extraordinary, John was then in 
poffeffion of Normandy like wife; and Arthur laid claim only 
to Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. Philip took Arthur's part, 
invaded Normandy , and pra&ifed fo artfully oh the fickle- 
nefs and weaknefs of John, that queen Eleanor was obliged 
to interpofe between the two kings. It was agreed that 
Blanche, the daughter of Alonfo, king of Cajlile, fhould be 
married to Lewis, the king of France's eldeft fon, and neice 
to John , who in cafe he himfelf died without iffue, was' 
to fettle on the iflue of that marriage his eftates in France j 
but in the mean time, he was to yield up to Philip the long 
difputed countries of Eureux, and the Vexin, while Arthur 
was to do homage to Jqhn for the dutchy of Bretagne . 

Scarcely any vice that can come in the compofition of a Princs 
king or a man, was a ft ranger to John. He had repudiated Arthur 
the daughter of the duke of Gloucejlcr , and had married invades 
Jfabel of Angouleme, who had been affianced to the count of Normandy 
Marche, who refented the injury done him. Though both but is de- 
Philip and the lady’s father had at firft approved of the feated ah’d 
match, yet on the reprefentation which the count made, taken pri- 
Philip refolved to improve the difaffe£tion that had been foner and 
raifed by the count againft John to his own purpofe; and murdered, 
encouraged young Arthur to march with an army to befiege 
his grandmother Eleanor , in the caftle of Mirebeau. John 
palling from England with an army to her relief, defeated 
Arthur , took him prifoner, and fent him to the caftle of 
Rouen, where he was murdered, fome fay, by Johns own 
hands. Philip did not fail to improve to his own advantage 
every circumftance of this barbarity, efpecially as the baions 
in England were then in arms againft John , who was aban- ^ 
doned by almoft all the world. Philip fummoned him toap- John's 
pear before his court at Paris, and he not appearing, Philip French 
went through all the minute forms of law ; John was con- poffeffions 
vifted of felony, and as fuch, Normandy, and all his poffef- forfeiteo* 
fions in France , were judged to be forfeited to that crown. 

To give this lentence effect, Philip entered Normandy with 
aftrong army, and though Chateau-Galliard, and fome other 
places made a brave refinance, yet John unaccountably re¬ 
tired to England. Philip reduced ffrft the higher, then the 
lower , Normandy, and atlaftthe city of Rouen itfelf, rean¬ 
nexing the whole to his own crown, after they had been 
feparated from it three hundred years. 

This fuccefs enlarged the views of Philip , and refle£bng Philip. 

on the difadvantages his predeceffors lay under from the meditates 

♦ 

r, of 


power or their great lords, he relolved to role r.o time in tr.e re 

educing them. The juncture was favourable to his wifnes. duttic 

The 
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j^great Tiic count of Flanders had undertaken a crufade, .the.counf 


P-7 6. 


Champagne was an infant, and the count of Tholoufe „ uj 
perfecuted by the pope, the incjuiiition, and all the bigots 
of France , Germany , and /ta/y. We L ’ ’ 

full account of the inhuman and deteftable crufade raifet 
againft that prince, and which was encouraged by Philip 
obvious reafons. Guy de Tours was the only nobleman who 
xnade any effectual oppofition againft Philip . He had mar¬ 
ried Con/lance , mother of Arthur , and heirefs of Bretagne , 
and upon the death of that princefs he offered his fervice to 


John in aflifting him to recover his French 


Jh 


accordingly carried a fleet and army to Rochelle ; but his 


perpetual unfteadinefs, and the 


lip 


rendered him again unfuccefsful, fo that the duke of Bn - 
tagne was obliged to fubmit. The interdict under which 
the pope, at this time, laid the kingdom of England , gave 
Philip a fair opportunity for fecuring his conquefts. His 
fon prince Lewis , had taken the crofs againft the Albingenjei ; 
but another crufade having been patched up by the pops 
againft king Jobn t Philip chofe that Lewis fhould ferve in it, 
that he might keep the war at a diftance from home, as he 


See 

"Vol.VIII 

p. 467. 


Normandy , the rather, as 
affe&ed to himfelf. The 


John 


John 


Philip 


olid. 
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tions made by 
prepared a noble fleet, and an army of fixty thoufand men 
to oppofe him* The pre ' " ‘ ‘ 

at the fame time. French 


5 


the incredible number of feventeen 


Ihip 


pares to 

anvade 


He pre- nothing was now talked of at his court and camp, but a 

feeond conqueft of England , the eftates of which his great 
lords laid out among themfelves. While it was thought 
England . that the fate of England was on the point of being decided, 

John had formed a very different plan of operations. He 
jhad projected ari alliance with the emperor Giko I V. the 
count of Flanders , the count of Boulogne , and the earl of 
Tholoufe. Pope Innocent was in the fecret of this con¬ 
federacy j but vvell knowing the cowardly variable difpofi- 

" John , he refolved to difappoint Philip of the king¬ 


dom of England. He gave one Pandolpl 


John 


■which he fucceeded j and being introdu 
She told the unhappy prince that he had come from France, 
•where he was witnefs to the prodigious preparations made 
by Philip for conquering his kingdom, ami that Philip bead¬ 
ed he nad fecret aflurances of his being joined by thofe 
■very lords on whom John depended, and that the only re- 

iource the latter had left was to throw himfelf under the 

A A *1 

prote&ion of the pope, agreeing to ho! 
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holinefs. John meanly confented to this in the following 

Words» 

“ I, John, by the grace of God, king of England, and but is 
« lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my fins, and out of obliged to 
« my pure free will, and with the advice of my barons, do defift by 
« give unto the church of Rome , and to pope Innocent, and John's 
« his fucceflors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, to- fubmiflioa 

gether with all the rights belonging to them ; and will to the 
« hold them of the pope as his vaflal: I will be faithful to pope. 

“ God, to the church of Rome , to the pope, my lord, and 
“ to his fucceflors lawfully elected : and I bind myfelf to 
« pay him a tribute of one thoufand marks of filver yearly ; 

“ to wit, feven hundred for the kingdom of England , and 
“ three hundred for Ireland'.** 

Pandolph , according to Matthew Paris, carried from Eng- A confe- 
land eight thoufand pounds fterling; an immenfe fum for deracy 
that time ; and, upon his arrival in France , he intimated to againft 
Philip, who was ready to fet fail, that he muft lay afide all Philif,- 
thoughts of his expedition, becaufe the kingdom of England 
now belonged to his holinefs, from whom John had con¬ 
fented to hold it in homage. This injun&ion fell like a 
thunder-bolt upon Philip ; who remonftrated, that, having 
laid out fixty thoufand pounds in his preparations, he was 
refolved to make ufe of them, and to proceed in Iris expedi¬ 
tion. 


The count of Flanders , in conference of his engage¬ 
ments with John, refufed to follow him ; and now the con- A 

federacy agairtfl: Philip began to difclofe itfelf. It appeared, 
that the count of Flanders , in the divifion of Philip's fpoils, 
was to have had the city of Paris and the ifle of France. The 
emperor, Otho, was to poflefs Burgundy and Champagne ; as 

the count of Boulogne was the Vermanclois. Philip immedi¬ 
ately fell into the county of Flanders, and befieged Ghent', 
but the Englijb fleet took three hundred of his ltore-lhips ; 
funk an hundred more; and blocked up the remainder irt 
the port of Dam : fo that, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the confederates, Philip ordered them to be burnt. 

John, after this, invaded Poidiou, and landed at Rochelle ; 
where he was joined by the inhabitants. He repaired the 
fortifications of Anglers , and ravaged Philip's dominions to 
the frontiers of Bretagne. Philip fent his fon, Lewis, to op- 
pofe John ; but both parties feemed agreed to wait the deci- 
iive i{[ 'ue of the campaign in Flanders , where Philip and Otho 
commanded in their own perfons. 

Philip had under him an army of fifty thoufand men, be- who gains 
fides twelve hundred knights, and between fix and feven the great 
thoufand men at arms, which compofcd the befi: body of battle of 
cavalry then in Europe •, but Otho was at the head of an bun- Bouvir.es* 
dred thoufand men. All the princes of the French blood 
frved under Philip ; as slid the counts of Sancerre, Ponthieu, 

and 
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and St. Paul , and twenty-two other lords, who had theorT* 
vilege of carrying banners. The counts of Flanders , B&Z 
logne , and Namur , with the dukes of Limbonrg , Brabant- 
and Lorrain, with a riumber of German princes, ranged 
themfelves on the fide of the emperor Oiho VI. Both armies 
met, on the twenty-feventh of July , at a little village called 
Bouvines. The French army was drawn up by Guerin a 
clergyman, who had been lately nominated to the fee 5 of 
Senlis ; and, after a fharp difpute, Philip obtained a complete 
victory, in the manner which we have already related; and 
he entered Paris In triumph, with his illuftrious prifoners in 

chains ; among whom were the counts of Flanders and Bou¬ 
logne. 

If Philip did not reap all the advantages which might have 
been expected from a victory feemingly fo decifive,- wc are to 
attribute it to political reafons; as rlo prince, in his time* 
was lefs likely than he was to lofe any advantage. The 
truth is, he was afraid of his own great lords; who, even 
before his victory, had (hewn fymptoms of uneafinefs at his 
over-grown power : and he refolved not to incenfe them far¬ 
ther. Inftead of that, he fent his fon, Lewis, to aflift Simon 
de Montfort againft the Albigenfes. But a nobler feene of ac¬ 
tion now prefented itfclf to ihat young prince; for the ba¬ 
rons of England invited him to come and take their crown, 
as they were no longer able to bear the oppreffions of John. 
Philip , at the interpofition of the pope’s legate, had already 
accepted of fixty thoufand pounds from John , for which he 
bad granted him a truce for five years ; and it was guarantied 
by the pope, and had been agreed to by his great lords. 
Philip could furmount thefe difficulties only by pretending, 
that his fon, Leivis , had not his authority for accepting the 
invitation o’f the Englijb barons ; but, at the fame time, he 
lent him a fleet and an army, with which he landed in Kent. 
Every ftep of Lewis in England , after this, was fatal to his 
pretenfions, and gave the Englijh a mean opinion of his abi¬ 
lities. Inftead of his befieging and taking pofieffion of Do¬ 
ver, which he might eafily have done, and which was, by 
far, the moft important fortrefs in the kingdom, he tool: 
Rochcjler and fome other places in Kent ; while John rendered 
Dover impregnable to the arms and artillery of thofe times. 
The common people of England , and many of the barons, 
hated a French government; and John was thereby at the 
head of an army with which he took a fevere vengeance up¬ 
on the barons who had invited in Lewis. 

John being fnatc-hed away by a fudden and deplorable 
death, his crown devolved upon his fon Henry , who was 
then in his cradle ; and the earl of Pembroke , who was ap- 
■ pointed the head of the regency, was as zealoufiy f’erved by 

the Englijl) as John had been reluctantly. 

Level;i 
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Lewis, finding his party daily declining in England^ made 
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k truce with the Englijh regent, and returned to France ; but, gUJb to- 
'upon his arrival there, he found, that both himfelf and his tally re- , 
father had been excommunicated ; and, fuch was the terror volt fron* 
of the papal anathema, that Philip refufed to admit him pub- Lewis* 
jjcly into his prefence. Lewis , however, railed fome troops, 
and, his party being in pofleffion of London , he returned to 
England. By that time, a terrible revolution, to the preju¬ 
dice of the French , bad happened in the minds of the Englijb . 

A count of Melun, who had been a favourite with Lewis , 
had, on his death-bed, declared, that his mafter looked up¬ 
on all the Englifh barons who had invited him in, to be 
traitors; and refolved to cut them off with the lirft opportu¬ 
nity : fo that Lewis , upon his return, found the whole na¬ 
tion in arms againil him. Having failed in a frefh attempt 
he made upon " Dover ^ he befieged the caftie of Lincoln ; but 
his army was defeated by the regent, the eatl of Pembroke. 

This obliged him, with the remainder of his troops, to fhut 
himfelf up in London ; from whence he implored his father’s 
affiftance. Philip continued the feene of diffimulation he had 
adopted ; but winked at his wife, queen Blanche , railing a 
fleet and an army, which were defeated by the Englijh , who 
Uruck off the head of the French admiral, Eufiace le Maine , 
bccaufe he had been formerly in their fervice. 

The pope’s legate then interpofed with the earl of Pem¬ 
broke ^ and it was agreed. That the pretenfions of Lewis 
fhould be fubmitted to the church ; but that he was at li¬ 


berty to return to France with all the prifoners taken by the 
Englijh ; upon his promising. That, if he could not prevail 
with his father to reftore Normandy to the king of England , 
he would do it as foon as he became king of France. Thofe 
terms being agreed on, Lewis was abfolved by the legate 
from his excommunication j and the Englijh barons were re- 
inftated in their immunities. 


The five years truce already mentioned being expired, 

Lewis befieged and took Rochelle ; but, upon the appearance 
pf the earls of Kent and Salijbury with an army, it was re- 
ftored. The reft of the reign of Philip Augnjlus was em¬ 
ployed in the affairs of the Albigenfes ; of which we have al¬ 
ready given an ample account. 

Philip died at Mante , on the fourteenth of July, 1223, in Death, 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of his 
reign. The vaft fuccefs he met with in reviving the luftre 
of the French monarchy, has fereerted his memory from the 
cenfure due to the many acls of meannefs, barbarity and 
treachery he perpetrated in eftabiilhing his greatnefs. It chara&er, 
muff be allowed, at the fame time, that he was the legiflator 
and the civilizer of his own country. He improved the 
piilitary discipline and fortifications of France 5 and, if he 

am ailed 
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amafled money; it was to lay it out in the nobleft purpofes * 
and pro~ in conftru&ing public roads, bridges, and buildings. He 
geny of married, firft, in 1180, Ifabel , daughter of Baldwin , count 
Philip Au- of Hainault , who died in ngo; and by her he had Lewis 
jruJfois . his fon and fuccelTor. We have already feen the fate of his 
ibid . marriage with Ingerburge , the Dane , whom he married in 

1193 ; and the death of Agnes , whom he married upon re¬ 
pudiating Ingerburge . By her, he had Philip , count of Cler- 
mont , and afterwards of Dammartin and Boulogne ; with a 
daughter, Mary ; married, firft, to Philips count of Namur * 
and, l'econdly, to Henry , duke of Brabant . * 
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